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PREFACE. 


TilK  following  work  contains  the  Outlines  ot  a  Coune  of  Liectfircfl  am 
literal  liisiory,  delivered  for  many  years  ia  lh«  Univentty  of  luiio* 
baro^h,  and  receiTed  with  a  poi  (ion  ot'  the  public  approbation  mmplf 
lufEcienl  to  compensate  the  labours  of  ttre  aitthOr.     Ife  began  to  compow 
tt^&e  Elements  principally  with  the  view  ol'  furnishino^  an  aid  to  etudenU 
^BendiDo^  fiis  Lecturer  ;  but  soon  conceived^  that^  by  g^i%ung^  a  little  more 
IbpUtude  to  thi'ir  composition,  he  niio^ht  render  the  work  of  more  ^oeral 
I  utility.     Aq  now  g^ivei^  to  the  public,  he  would  willingfly  flatter  himself 
that  it  may  be  net  oiily  serviceable  to  youtli,  in  furtiishin"^  a  reg^ular  plan 
,  'fi)r  tnie  prosecution  of  this  important  study,  but  useful  even  to  those  who 
I  have   acquired  a  compet^t  JiBQwl^dare  ^(jgf^WiX^Jt'Aiiory  from  the  pent* 
lal  of  th«f  iroiks  of  detat})^d  JiisloiSaus,  aa^^iie-lrisl)  to  methodize  that 
j^owied«^e,  or  even  to  rf^v^i  tVetr  memory*  on '•material  facts  and  the 
ordisc  of  events.  ••  ..      ,••  ,     •  ••• 

(a  the  composition  of  thes»*K3emeTi{8^  the^utho:'  has  endeavoured  to 
L  QQ^  wiUi  the  detail  of  facts,  sc^mocifi^'refiettion  as  to  aid  the  mind 
r  ia  the  formation  of  ration^   v/<i^(  ^o*'  i]$^  pwfseS  and  consequences  ot 
events,  as  well  as  of  the    po!]^^*pf«fh^«TiC}VsV  but  he   has  anxiously 
guarded  against  that  spec iilACh-fe  refiheWenf  trRicti  has  sometimes  entered 
oriiO  works  of  this  nature.     Such  works  profess  to  exhibit  the  philosophy 
4i*the  spirit  of  history,   but   are  more  adapted  to\  display  the  writer's 
nulty  as  a  theorist,  or  talents  as  a  rhetorician,  than  to  instruct  the 
reader  to  the  more  useful  knowledge  of  historiral  tiicts. 

As  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  forms  a  capital  object  in  the  study 

ofc  history,  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  religion,  laws,  govern* 

mentf  aud  manners  of  nations,  are  material  parts,  even  in  an  elementary 

k  of  this  nature.     The  history  of  literature  is  a  most  imj^)ortant  aiti- 

this  study.    The  author  has  therefore  e'ndeavoured  tu  give  to  each  of 

topics  its  due  share  of  attention  ;  and  in  that  view  they  v»  s«pa- 

treated^  in  distinct  section;^  at  particular  periods  of  time. 

ALEX.  TttASER  TYTLUt.     , 


t. 


AD  VERT  J  SEM  ENT. 


In  preparing  this  edition,  the  original  text  of  Tyjler  an^ 
Nare»has  been  carefully  revised  aiid  corrected.     Part    IV^ 
which  contains  the  History  of  South  America,  New  Spain,  ondi 
the  West  Indies,  has  been  added.  These  countries  aregscarcely 
noticed  in  fornicF.  cditioiuB  ^  l>utf,  t^yejf  4i^^e:joicquired  a  rank  and 
importance  whicU  ?J^Jll^<:i»th^ir  ivsV>ry.tqJiftHy  important  t<]L.the 
plan  of  this  .work,  anA  ^qujil|ly..ii^tecesline,  with  that  of  most 
4;ountries  in  Europe.    •ii<i^iUt>li$*KaTe  2i1so  been  made  to  many  , 
chapters  in  Part  III.".  llt***^h^lt'^*'*J»*9tory  is  continued  to  the 
commendBraent  of  1,624.^  •  'Hic  •(^tfc^t^^ns  fur  Examination  in 
the  edition  of  1,823,  Jiave  been  corrected,  and  new  Qucstiont 
are  added,  adapted  to  the  additions  made  to  the  text.  ^-j 

,  The  publisher  has  been  at  considerable  cxpeiise  in  obtainin|f' 
lht»se  improvements,  but  he  trusts  that  they  make  this  &ditioi| 
decidedly  superior  to  any  that  has  been.hitiierto  published. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1.  THK  value  of  any  science  is  to  be  estimated  accordino^  to  tit  teades- 
ey  to  promote  improvement,  cither  in  private  virtue,  or  in  thoi*  qualitici 
whidi  render  man  extensively  useful  in  society.  Some  objects  of  pursuit 
have  a  secondary  utility ;  in  furnishiqg  rational  amusement|  which,  re* 
Iievin»  the  mind  at  intervals  from  the  fatigue  of  serious  occupation,  in- 
Vivontes  9und  prepares  it  for  fresh  exertion.  U  is  the  perfection  of  any 
science,  to  unite  these  advantag^es,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  public 
and  private  virtue,  and  to  supply  such  a  decree  of  ainuaement,  as  to  super* 
wde  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  frivolous  pursuits  for  the  sake  of  relaxa- 
tion.   Under  this  description  falls  the  science  of  history. 

2.  History,  says  Dionysius  of  HaUcarnassus,  is  ^'-  philosophy  te&ching 
by  examples.^'  The  superior  efficacy  of  example  to  precept  is  universally 
ackuowledg'en .  All  the  laws  of  mc*ulity  and  rules  of  conduct  are  veri* 
fied  by  experience,  and  are  constantly  submitted  to  its  test  and  examina- 
tion. History,  which  adds  to  our  own  experience  an  immense  treasure  o( 
the  experience  of  other?,  furnishes  innumerable  proofs,  by  which  we  may 
rerify  all  the  precepts  of  morality  and  of  prudence. 

3.  History,  beside  its  general  advantages,  hus  a  distinct  species  of  ntil- 
ty  to  different  men,  according  to  their  several  ranks  in  society,  and  occu- 
sations  in  life. 

4.  In  this  country  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  of  every  man  of  liberal 
ftirth,  to  be  acquainted,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  the  science  of  politics  ; 
tod  hbtory  ia  the  school  of  politics.  It  opens  to  us  the  springs  of  human 
iffairs  ;  the  causes  of  the  rise,  grandeur,  revolutions,  and  fall  of  empires ; 
4  points  out  the  reciprocal  influence  of  government  and  of  national  man- . 
sers  ;  it  dissipates  prejudices,  nourishes  the  love  of  our  country,  and  di- 
rects to  the  best  means. of  its  improvement ;  it  illustrates  equally  the  bless- 
ings of  political  union,  and  the  miseries  of  faction  ;  the.danger,  on  one 
hand,  of  anarchy,  and,  on  tlie  other,  the  debasing  influence  of  despotic 
power.  *  ^ 

5.  It  is  necessary  that  the  studyof  history  should  be  prosecuted  accord- 
ing to  a  regular  plan  ;  for  this  science,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  is 
li^le  to  perversion  from  its  proper  use.  With  some  it  is  no  better  than 
an  idle  amusement ;  with  others  it  i»  the  food  of  vanity ;  with  a  third 
class  it  fosters  the  prejudices  of  party,  and  leads  to  political  bigotry.  It 
is  dangerous  for  those  who,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  seek  for  histori- 
cal  knowledge,  to  pursue  the  study  without  a  guide  ;  for  no  science  has 
been  so  little  methodized.-  The  sources  of  prejudice  are  inflnite  ;  and  the 
ttind  of  youth  should  not  be  left  undirected  amidst  the  erring,  the  partial, 
and  contradictory -representations  of  historians.  Besides  the  importance  of 
being  able  to  discriminate  truUi  from  falsehood,  the  attention  ought  to  be 
directed  only  to  useful  truths.  Much  danger  arises  from  the  perusal  of 
nemoirs,  c.oUectiona  of  anecdotes,  &c. ;  for  many  of  those  works  exhibit 
the  most  de|>Kayed  pictures,  weaken  our  confidence  in  virtue,  and  pment 
the  most  unfovourable  views  of  human  nature. 


l> 
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6.  Thcr«  are  many  difficulties  wbt'h  rttUnti  tlic  nttempt  o(  fnrntin^  a 
proper  plan  of  stuciy,  and  giving  an  lnslrucli\e  v'mw  of  gLi.wraI  history. 
Utility  is  to  be  reconciled  with  amusement,  prejudices  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered, variety  of  taste  to  be  consulted,  political  opinions  t^alanced,  judg. 
ment  and  decision  exercised  on  tcpics  keenly  controverted,  l^he  proposer 
of  snch  a  plan  ought  therefore  to  be  possessed  equally  of  firmness  of  inird 
and  moderation  of  Sentiment.  In  many  cases  he  must  abandon  popularity 
for  the  calm  approbation  of  his  own  conscience.  Disregarding  every 
partial  and  inferior  consideration,  he  must  direct  his  view  solely  to 
i>c  propeY  end  of  all  education,  the  forming  of  good  men,  and  of  good 
citizens. 

7.  T'he  object  and  general  purjwse  of  the  following  course,  is  to  exhibit  a 
progressive  Tiew  of  the  state  of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Avhicli 
we  h^re  any  authentic  accounts,  down  to  the  close  of  the  I7th  centtiry  ; 
to-  delineate  the  origin  of  states  and  of  empires,  the  great  outlines  of  tbeir 
history,  the  revolutions  which  they  have  uixdergone,  the  causes  whidi 
have  contributed  to  their- rise  and  grandeur,  and  operated  to  their  decline 
arrd  extinction.  For  these  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  parttctilar 
attention  on  the  manners  of  nations,  their  laws,  the  natiure  of  their  goTeni- 
mentt,  their  religion,  their  intellectual  improvements,  and  their  profprm 
in  the  arts  ^nd  icijences. 


PLAN  OF  THE  COURSE. 


TWO  opposite  metliods  have  been  followed  in  g^iving  academical  lectoret 
OD  the  study  of  history :  ane  exhibiting  a  strict  cbronologficaJ  arraD^emtiit 
of  events,  upon  the  plan  of  Turselline^s  Kpltome  ;  the  otiier,  a  series  of  Jis- 
quimtfons  on  the  yriHoua  heais  or  titles  of  public  law,  and'the  doctrinri  of 
politics ;  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  ancient  aid  modern  history. 
Objections  oc^-ur  to  lx>th  these  methods :  the  former  furnishes  only  a  dry 
chronicle  of  events,  which  nothing  connects  together  but  the  order  of 
time ;  the  latter  is  insufficient  {at  the  most  important  purposes  of  hi»tcry, 
the  tracin*  of  events  to  their  causes,  the  detection  o(  the  springs  of  hu- 
man  actit^ns,  the  display  of  the  prog^ress  of  society,  and  of  the  rise  and  lall 
of  states  and  empires  ;  finally,  by  conllning  history  to  the  ezempliiicatioo 
of  the  doctrines  of  politics,  we  lose  its  effeot  as  a  school  of  morals. 

In  the  follow mg*  lectures  we  hold  a  middle  course  between  these  ^&* 
trmes,  and  endeavour,  by  remedying^  the  imperfection  of  each,  to  unite, 
if  possible,  the  advantagrns  of  both. 

While  so  much  re^rd  is  had  to  chronology  as  is  necessary  Cor  showiqg 
the  prog^ress  of  mankind  in  society,  and  couimuntcafin^  just  idtias  of  the 
itate  of  the  world  in  all  the  different  ag^es  to  which  authentic  hutory  ex- 
tends, we  shall,  in  the  delineation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  their 
revolutions,  pay  more  attention  to  the  count- xiou  of  subject  than  that  of 
time. 

In  this  view  we  must  reject  the  comm ->:v  method  of  arranging^  general 
history  according^  fo  epochs,  or  ajras.  * 

When  the  world  is  viewed  at  any  period  either  of  ancient  or  of  modern 
history,  we  genei-ally  observe  one  nation  or  empire  predominant,  to  whoifi 
all  the  rest  bear,  as  it  were,  an  under  part,  and  to  whose  history  we  Hud 
that  the  princip<il  events  m  the  annals  of  other  nations  may  be  referred 
from  some  natural  connexion.  This  predominant  empire.or  state  it  is  pro- 
posed to  exhibit  to  view  as  tae  principal  object,  whose  history  tliereforu 
is  to  be  more  fully  delineated,  while  the  rest  are  only  incideufally  touch* 
ed  wheu  they  come  to  have  a  natural  conuexion  with  the  principal. 

The  Jewish  history,  belongfing^  to  a  different  department  of  academical 
education,  enters  not  into  the  plan  of  tl-iese  lectures ;  thong^h  we  often  re- 
tort to  the  sacred  writings  for  detached  facts  illustrative  of  the  manners 
of  ancient  nations.     See  Jlppendix, 

lo  the  ancient  world,  amon<*'  the  profane  nation?,  the  Greeks  are  tlie 
eariiest  people  who  make  a  distinguished  figure,  and  whose  history  is  at 
the  same  time  authentic. 

The  Greeks  owed  their  t^iviiization  to^  the  ii^gyptians  and  E'hoenicians. 
The  Grecian  history  i\  therefore  properly  introduced  by  a  short  account 
of  these  nations,  and  of  the  Asfsyrians,  their  rivals,  conquered  at  one  time 
Vf  the  fWptians,  and  conquerors  afterwards  of  them  in  their  turn. 

Rise  of  the  independent  states  of  Greece,  and  singular  constitittionof 
the  two  graa^  republics  of  bparta  and  Athens; 

The  war  of  Greece  with  Fersia  indaces  a  short  account  of  the  preceding 
periods  of  the  history  of  that  natmn,  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  the 
Batnre  of  its  goremment,  manners,  and  rvllgion. 

B  •  '  ^ 


14  '  PLAN  OF  Tfrr  cCL'RSI^ 

The  Grecian  hutorj  is  pursued  through  all  the  revoiutloiu  of  ihm.  ti9* 
tl^n,  till  Greece  becomes  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Political  reflections  applicable  to  the  history  of  the  states  of  Greece.-*- 
Progress  of  the  Greeks  in  the  arts. — Of  the  Greek  poets, — ^htstoriaiM,** 
philosophers. 

Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  becciQcs  the  leading  object  of  at- 
tention. 

Origin  of  the  Romans. — Nature  of  their  government  under  the  kiu^i.— 
Rasy   substitution  of   the  consular  for  the   regal   dignity. — Subsequent 
changes  in  the  constitution. — Progress  to  a  democracy. — Extension  of  thr« 
Roman  arms. — ^Conquest  of  Italy. — ^"VVars  with  foreign  nations. 

The  Puulc  wars  open  a  collateral  view  to  the  history  of  Carthage  and 
of  Sicily. 

Success  of  the  Roman-  arms  in  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. — Opu« 
lencfc  of  the  republic  from  her  conquests,  and  corruption  of  her  manners.--— 
The  civil  wars,  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth* 

Particulars  which  mark  the  genius  and  national  spirit  of  the  Romans  :— • 
education, — ^laws, — literary  chardcter,-^art  of  war, — public  and  priFate 
manners. 

Rome  under  the  emperors. — x4rtfiil'  policy  by  which  the  first  emperor* 
disguised  their  absolute  authority.'-^Declinc  of  the  ambitious  character 
of  the  Romans. — Easy  submission  to  the  lo^s  of  civil  liberty. — The  military 
rpirit  purposely  abased  by  the  emperors. — ^The  empire  divided  becomes 
u  languid  body,  without  internal  vigour. — The  Gothic  nations  pour  down  . 
from  the  north. — Italy  conquered  successively  by  the  Ileruli,  CctrogotbS/y 
t*nd  Lombards. — Extinction  of  the  western  empire. 

The  manners,  genius,  laws,  and  government  of  the  Gothic  nations,  form 
an  important  object  of  inquiry,  from  theii'  mfluence  on  the  manrlers  aaJ 
policy  of  the  modern  European  kingdoms. 

En  the  delineation  of  modern  history  tlie  leading  objects  of  attention'  are 
more  various ;  the  scene  is  oftener  changed :  nations,  which  for  a  while 
occupy  the  chief  attention,  become  for  a  time  subordinate,  and  afterwards 
ru^Bsume  their  rank  as  principal ;  yet  the  same  plan  is  pursued  as  in  tho 
dei)aj^tment  of  ancient  history  :  the  picture  is  occupied  only  by  one  great 
object  at  a  time,  to  which  all  the  rest  hold  an  inferior  rank,  and  ai'c 
taken  notice  of  only  when  connected  with  the  principal. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the  Saracens  are  the  fust  wlio  dis 
tinguish  themselves  by  the  extension  of  their  conquests,  and  th«  &]>leu< 
dour  of  their  dominion.. 

While  the  Saracens  extend  their  aniis  ii>  the  east  and  in  Africa,  a  miw 
empire  of  the  west  is  founded  by  Charl'zsmagne. — The  rise  and  progress  »-f 
the  monarchy  of  the  Franks. — The  origin  of  the  feudal  system. — State  of 
the  European  manners  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne. — Government,  arts 
and  sciences,  literature. 

As  collateral  objects  of  attention,  we  survey  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  east ;  the  conquests  and  settlements  o{  the  Normans  ;  the. 
foundation  and  progress  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  church  of  Roioe  ; 
the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens.* 

The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  solicits  our  attention  to  the 
history  of  Britain.     Retiospective  view  of  the  British  history,  from  its  ear** 
liest  period  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo»Saxon  government  in  England. — Ob- 
servations on  the  government,  laws,  and  miinners,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Coliaieral-  view  of  the  state  of  the  continental  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
daring  the  ninth,  tenth,  knd  eleventh  centuries. — France  under  the  Ca* 
Dfjtian  race  of  monarchs. — Conquests  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  and  Sicily*— 
8tat«  of  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe ,  The  eastev-n  empire. — ^Empirs 
•f  Ocrmany. — ^E^iites  of  supremacy  between  the  popes  ana  the  emperofi* 
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Hie  history  ol  Britaia  ttiil  the  priucipal  object  of  aUeDtko.— £iiflftBd 
noSet  the  kinss  of  the  Norman  line,  aad  the  fint  princes  of  the  Piantafe' 
net  branch. — -^^bc  CA>nque9t  of  Ireland,  under  Henry  11.,  introducei  an  an* 
ticipated  progressive  view  of  the  political  connexion  between  England 
and  Ireland  down  to  the  present  time.  As  we  proceed  in  the  delineation 
of  the'  British  history,  we  note  particularly  those  circumitancet  which 
mark  the  growth  of  the  Eng^lish  constitution. 

At  this  period  all  the  kin^^doms  of  Europe  Join  in  the  crutadet.— A  brief 
account  is  given  of  those  enterprises. — Moral  and  political  effects  of  the 
crusades  on  the  nations  of  Europe.— Origin  of  chivalry^  and  rise  of  roman* 
tic  Action. 

Short  connected  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  European  nations  alter  the 
crusades. — Rise  of  the  house  of  Austria.— Decline  of  the  feudal  gnveru- 
ment  in  France. — Establishniont  of  the  Swiss  republics. — Disorders  in  the 
popt'dom. — Council  of  Constance. 

The  history  of  Britain  resumed. — England  under  Henry  III.  and  Ed* 
ward  I.: — 'I'he  conquest  of  Wales. — The  history  of  Scotland  at  thif  i>eriod 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  England. — View  of  the  Scottish  history 
from  Malcolm  Canmore  to  Robert  Bruce. — ^State  of  both  kingdoms  during 
the  rrigns  of  Edward  il.^and  111. — ^The  history  of  France  connected  with 
that  of  Britain. — France  itself  won  by  f  lenry  V. 

The  state  of  the  ea^t  iit  this  period  aflonls  the  most  interesting  object  of 
attention. — ^The  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms  retarded  for  a  while  by  th« 
XMsquests  of  Tamerlane  and  of  Scanderbcg. — The  Turks  prosecute  th* 
victories  under  Mahomet  the' great,  to  th(;jtotal  extinction  of  the  Cohstan 
tiuopolitan  empire. — The  constitution  and  policy  of  the  Turkish  empire 

France,  in  this  age,  emancipates  herself  from  the  feudal  servitude  ;  and 
Spain,  from  the  union  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  and  Ihe^fall  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Moors,  becomes  one  monarrliy  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
•  The  his'tory  of  Britain  is  resumed. — Sketch  of  the  history  of  England 
down  to  theVeign  of  Henry  Vlll, ;  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
five  Jameses.— Delineation  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Scottish  gov- 
,emment. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  ce^ury  is  a  remarkable  are  In  the  history  of 
Europe.  Learning  and  the  sciences  Tinderwent  at  that  time  a  very  rapid 
improvement ;  and,  after  ages  of  darkness,  shone  out  at  once  with  sur- 
prising lustre. — A  connected  view  is  presented  of  the  progress  of  literature 
in  Europe,  from  its  revival  down  to  this  period. — fn  the  same  age  tiie  ad- 
vancement of  navigation,  and  the  course  to  fndia  by  the  Cape  of  Clood 
Hope,  explored  by  the  Fortuga.cse,  atfect  il  e  toaimerce  of  all  the  Europe 
an  kingdoms. 

-  The  age  of  Charles  V.  unites  in  one  connected  view  the  a(fair«  of  Gtr- 
masy,  of  Spain,  of  France,  of  Englind,  atid  of  Italy.  The  discovery  o/ 
the  new  world,  thw  reformation  in  Germany  and  England,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  thefme  arts  under  the  pontificate  of  l.eo  X.,  render  this  pcrirxl  on*: 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  annals  of  nuuikind. 

The  pacification  of  Europe,  by  the  treaty  of  Catt«:;uu  Cambresis,  allows 
Qs  for  a  while  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of  Asia.  A  short  sketch  is 
given  of  the  modern  history  of  Persia,  and  the  state  of  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Asia,  in  tlie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  the  history  of  fndia ; 
^  the  manners,  laws,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos ;  the 
history  of  China  and  Japan ;  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  its 
manners,  laws,  government,  and  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Returning  to  Europe,  the  attention  is  directed  to  tlic  state  of  the  conti- 
sentftl  kingdoms  in  the  age  of  Philip  II.     Spain,  tne  Netherlands,  France,* 
tod  England,' present  a  various  and  animated  picture. 

England  under  Elizabeth.  Tjie  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Soot- 
lltnd. — ^Th<i  distracted  reign  of  Mary,   queen  of  Scots. — ^The  history  oi 
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ilrUtsin  puTsaed  without  intcrru|>li(in  down  to  the  revolution,  and  iiere  cloa- 
rd  tiy  a  sketch  of  tiie  ( rpgress  of  the  English  conslltution,  and  <u)  examiira^ 
tlon  of  its  nature  at  this  p^iod^wben  it  Secanie  fixed  and  detemiined.- 

Tlie  history  of  the  southern  continental  kingdnnis  is  brougiit  down  to 
the  end  of  \he  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  of  the  northern,  to  the  concluecon  of 
tho  reigns  of  ChnrlesXII.  of  Sweden^  and  cf  Peter  tlje  grca.t,C2ar  of  Mus- 
covv. 

\Ve  finish  this  view  of  universal  hislory,  by  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the 
ortij  and  sciences,  and  of  the  progress  ui  literature  in  Europe,  during  the 
sixteenth  snd  seventeenth  centuries. 

Tlie  chronology  observed  in  this  View  of  Universal  ffistorif  is  thai, of 
archbialiop  Ushers  which  18  founded  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Sacred  Wri* 
tings,  A  »hyrt  Table  of  Chronology  is  sithjoined  to  these  fietuls,  for  the 
ease  of  Hue  ntudtnt* 


\ 


PART  FIRST. 


ANCIENT  niSTORY, 


SECTION  I. 


E^RLI£6T  AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  WORLD. 


It  h  a  difficalt  task  to  delineate  tiie  state  of  mankind  in  the 
liest  age5  of  the  world.  We  ^vant  information  sai^ient  to  fire  us 
poflitive  ideas  on  tlie  subject;  but  as  man  advances  in  civilization, 
aad  In  proportion  as  history  iiecomes  useful  and  important,  its  cei^ 
tainty  Lncrea^ies,  and  its  materials  are  more  abundant. 

Various  notions  hare  been  formed  with  lespect  to  the  population 
«f  the  antediluvian  world  and  its  physical  appearance ;  but  as  these 
are  rather  matters  of  theory  than  of  fact,  they  scarcely  fall  with* 
IB  the  province  of  history ;  and  they  are  of  the  less  conttequence, 
because  we  are  certain  tiiat  the  state  of  tho^e  antediluvian  ages 
could  have  had  no  material  intluence  on  the  times  which  succeeded 
(hem. 
(The  books'  <^  Mosesjaflbrd  the  earliest  authentic  history  of  the 

^eis  immediately  *followin£^  the  delug;e. 

About  150  years  after  That  event^imrod  (tlie  Belos  of  prolane 

storiauSi  buift  Babylon!  and  AssunbuTut  Nineveh,  which  became  the 
capital  ui/ the  Assyrian  empire, 
(^inus  the  sou  of  Belus,  and  his  queen  Semiramis^  are  said  to  have 
raised  the  empire  of  Assyria  to  a  higher  degree  of  sjjf^endour. 

From  the  death  of  Ninias  the  son  of  Ninus«  down  to  tlie  revolt  of 
the  Medes  under  Sardanapalus,  a  period  of  800  years,  there  is  a 
diasm  in  the  history  of  Assyria  and  JBabylon.  This  is  to  be  supplied 
only  from  coi^ecture. 

'rhe  easiest  periods  of  the  £|^ptian  histoVy  are  equally  uncer- 
Iai9;with  those  of  the  Assyrian,  ^enes  is  supposed  the  first  kins  of 
£gypt ;  probably  the  Misraim  of  the  Holy  Scrip'^nres,  the  grandson 
ofNoah,  or,  as  others  conjecture,  the  Oziris  of  Egypt,  the  inventor 
of  arts,  and  the  civilizer  ol  a  great  part  of  tlie  eastern  world. 

After  Mcnes  or  Oziris,  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  divided  iato 
four  dynasties,  Thebes,  Thin,  Memphis,  and  TanisV^and  the  people 
to  have  attained  a  considerable  denee  of  civilization :  Buta  period 
of  Imrbarism  succeeded  under  the  sh^j^efd-kii^gs,  subsisting  tor  the 
9pBce  oi  scNnecenturies^  down- to.  th|e  age  of  Sesostris  (t650  A.  C). 
who  united  the  separate  nritesipaliUes  into  one  Iqngdoro,  regulatea 
Its  poller  with  admirable  skill,  iod  distinguished  himaelf  iSquaUy  bf 
lii»  foreign  coimaefllB,  uid  by  bis  domestic  administration* 
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SECTION  U 

CONSIDGIIATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  Of^'THE  FiROT  GOVERK- 
ME^TS,  AND  ON  THE  LAWS,  CUSTOMS,  ART8»  A|l& 
SCIENCES  OF  THE  EARLY  AGES. 

^  I  'Vhc  earliest  eo^iernment  idUho  p»triarchal\  which  subsists  b 
the  rudest  periods  ofsociety.         ^  ^ 

.  'I'iiis  has  an  easy  j>roeress  to  the  monarchical. 

The  first  monarchieslrnust  have  been  very  weak,  anil  their  teni- 
tory  extremely  limiteci^  The  idea  of  eecui-ity  precedes  that  ol 
conquest  In  forming  our  notions  of  the  extent  or  the  first  monar* 
chies,  we  are  deccivec'  by  the  word  king,  which  according  to  modem 
ideas,  is  ccnnccted  with 'an  extent  of  territory,  and  a  proportional 
power.  The  kings  in  scripture  are^o  more  than  the  chiefeof  tribc&j 
There  were  five  kings  in  the  vale  of  Sodom.  Joshua  defeated  in  his^ 
wars  thirty-one  kings,  and  Adonizedec  threescore  and  ten. 

yv^hen  families  grew  into  nations,  the  transition  from  patriitrchal  to 
regal  goyemment,  was  easy;  the  kingly  oflice,  probably  posed  Ivy 
descent  from  father  to  son,  and  the  sovereign  ruled  his  tribe  or  na- 
tion^ as  the  patriarch  his  thmily,  by  the  right  of  birtli. 

1  he  tirst  ideas  of  conquest  must  have  proceeded  from  a  peopk  in 
the  state  of  shepherds,  who,  necessadiy  changing  tlmr  pastures* 
would  probably  make  incursions  on  the  appropriated  territbrr  oi 
their  neighbours.  Such  were  the  Anibian  or  rhcenician  invaJen^ 
who,  umler  the  name  of  shephenl-kings,  conquered  Egypt.  Bat 
kingdoms  so  founded  could  have  little  duration.  I^aws  and  good 
policy,  essential  to  the  stability  of  kingdoms,  are  the  fruit  of  intelleo- 
tual  refinement,  and  arise  only  in  a  state  of  society  condderably  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  ^     • 

The  progress  from  barbarwui  to  civilization  is  slow,  because  every 
step  in  (he  progress  is  the  result  of  necessity,  after  the  experience 
of  an  error,  or  the  strong  feeling  of  a  %vant.' 

§  2.  Origin  of  Laws.  Certain  political  .writers  have  supposed 
that  in  the  infancy  of  society  penal  laws  must  have  been^xtremely 
raild.\  We  presume  the  contrary  to  have  been  ralher  the  case,  as 
the  Ihore  barbarous  the  people,  the  stronger  must  be  the  bonds  to 
restrain  them :  and  history  confirms  the  supposition  in  the  ancMlnl 
laws  of  the  Jews,  Egvptians, "Greeks,  Romans,  and  Gaui& 

Among  the  earllesTtaws  of  all  states  are  those  regaitling  marriage  i 
for  the  institution  of  marriage  is  coeval  with  the  formation  of  society 
The  first  sovereigns  of  all  states  are  said  to  have  instituted  marriage; 
and  the  earliest  laws  provided  encouragements  to  matrimony. 

Among  the  ancient  nations!  tho  husband  puiv.haKed  his  wife  by 
money,  or  personal  services.  Among  the  Assyrians  the  marriageable 
women  were  put  up  at  auction,  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  more 
beautiful  was  assigned  as  a  dowry  to  the  more  homely;, 

rThe  laws  of  succession  are  next  in  ord^r  to  those  of  marriage. 
The  father  had  the  absolute  power  in  the  division  of  his  estate. 
But  primogeniture  was  understood  to  confer  certain  rights. 

Laws  arise  necessarily  and  imperceptibly  from  the  oondition  of 
•odety ;  and  each  particular  law  may  be  traced  from  the  state  of 
mamierB,  or  the  political  emergency  which  cave  it  birth.  Heifoe 
w*  peivtive  the  intimate  connexion  between  metory  and  jurtapru- 
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4ence,  ami  tike  light  which,  they  must  in^c<>iieu-ilv'  thro^y  upon  eadi 
other.    The  law.«  of  a  Gouiitry  are  best  itilerpreied  from  its  histoirj; 

>uid  Us  unoertiun  history  is  best  ehicidated  by  its  ancient  iaivs. 

§  3.  ICtidiesl  Metliods  of  auilieiUkaiifig  CotUmcis.  iietbre  the  inven* 
tloa  of  writing,  contracts,  testaments,  sales,  roardagcs,  and  the  like, 
(were  transacted  in  public:)  The  Jewish  and  the  Grecian  histories  ftir- 
nijih  examples.  Some  bdrbiirous  mitioQS  authenticate  their  bargains 
bf  exchanging  symbols  or  ta|l(es.—-The  Penivians  accompli9bnd  most 
ol  the  pu^^ses  of  writing  by  knotted  cords  Ct  various  colours,  termeil 
quipos.  'Ihe  Mexicans  communicated  intelHgence  to  a  distance  bv 
painting.  Other  nations  used  an  abridged  mode  of  painting,  or  hi- 
eroghphies.  Before  writing  $hc  £gyptians\ised  hieroglyplticBrfoi 
transmittkig  and  recording  linowledge  t  after'  writing,  they  emplby 
ed  it  for  veiling  or  concealing  knowledge  from  the  vulgar. 

§  4.  Methods  for  recording  Historical  Fojctt^  mui  pubiishixig  Lcvm 

(^Poetry  and  sons  were  the  tirst  vehicles  of  history,  and  the  earliest 

mode  q£  promulgating  lawsN  The  song^  of  the  bards  record  a  great 

deal  of  ancient  histoi7 ;  andr  the  laws  of  many  of  ihe  ancient  nations 

were  com|)osed  in  verse. 

Stones,  rude  and  sculptured^  tuimUi  and  mounds  of  earth,  are  the 
monuments  of  history  among  a  barbarous  people,*  and  columns,  tri* 
omphai  arches,  coins,  and  medals,  among  a  more  rehne<l.  Tnese 
likewise  illustrate  the  progress  of  manners  and  of  the  arts. 

§  5.  Religious  Iiistittitions,  Among  t!ic  earliest  instilutirns  of  all 
Datioas,^re  iJiose  which  regard  religious  worship\  The  sentiment 
of  religiaa  is  deepry*  rooted  in  the  numan  mind.^  An  uninstructed 
&i¥age  will  infer  me  existence  of  a  God,  and  his  attributes,  from  the 
general  ortler  and  mechanism  of  nature ;  and  even  the  temporary 
irregularities  of  nature  lead  to  religious  veneration  of  the  unknown 
power  which  conducts  it 

Before  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  Being  utterly  impcix:eptible  to  his 
senses,  a  savage  would  naturally  seek  that  Being  in  the  most  striking; 
objects  of  sense  to  whiah  he  owed  his  most  apparent  benefits.  Th«j 
sun,  extending  his  beneficial  influence  over  ail  nature,  was  among 
the  earliest  objects  of  worship.  The  fire  presented  a  symbol  of  the 
sun.  The  other  celestial  bodies  rtaturally  attracted  their  share  ol 
.veneration.* 

The  symbolical  mode  of  writing  led  to  many  peculiarities  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  ancient  nations.  Animals,  symbolical  of  the 
.attributes  of  deity,  became  gods  themselyes.  The  same  God,  repie- 
seated  by  different  animals,  was  supposed  to  have  changed  himself 
into  different. forms.  The  gratitude  and  veneration  for  men  w^hose 
lives  had  been  eminently  useful,  joined  to  the  belief  of  the  soul's  un- 
mortality,  led  to  the  apotheosis  of  heroes.  Man/cxcellent  reflections 
OD  idohitry  and  polytheism  are  found  in  the  book  called  The  Wisdotn 
i^  Solomon. 

The  priesthood  was  anciently  exercised  (by  the  chief  or  monarch; 

•  It  is  a  theory,  supported  l»y  many  facts,  that  in  the  begiuniug,  all  reli- 
g^ous  truth  was  made  known  to  man  by  direct  revelation.  In  succeed* 
ing  ages,  intellectual  perception  was  gradually  clouded  by  the  sensual 
and  gross  nature  of  man,  until  his  mind  cculd  not  contemplate  Deity,  but 
throa^  the  veil  of  His  works^  Thus'the  heavenly  were  perhaps,  at  first 
woriihipped  as  representative  of  thijir  maker,  but  gradually  became  objectt 
•f  dii«ct  adoration,  and  finally  every  element  was  peopled  with  deitierj 
and  moantaiai/forerts,  ttreamii  a»4  antmali,  w««  con»ecrtt«i  w«a  •—^ 


aO  '  ANCriLNT  IJISTOUV. 

but  as  an  empire  became  extensive,  the  monarcli  f^xercised  tiiisoflice 
b)!  his  delegates ;  and  hence  hi)  additional  source  <if  veneration  for  the 
prie9thood.  The  priests  vi'ere  the  framers  and  (he  administnitors  oi 
th*»  laws. 

§  6.  Arts  and  Sciences  of  tlie  AticietU  Aofiotiy.    The  iisefal  arts  aie 

the  ofispring/of  necessity^  the  sdences  are  the  fruit  of  ease  and 

-  IciiHire.  n.^'he  construction  of  hiifcs,  of  weapons  of  war,  and  of  hunt- 

ingAiire  the  earliest  arts*    Agriculture  is  not  practised  till  the  tribe 

bccHOines  stationary,  and  properly  is  defined  and  secured. 

The  science^  arise  in  a  cultivated  society,  where  individuals  eigoy 
that  leisure  which  imitos  to  study  and  speculation.  The  priests 
inaintiined  in  that  condition  by  the  monarch  were  the  earliest  cxA- 
tivators  of  science.  The  Egyptian  science  was  conlined  to  Hie 
priests.  i^tronomyj[^ivhich  is  amone  the  earliest  of  the  sciences, 
'owed  its  origin  probably  to^mp^l^lUOn.  ( Medicine yas  among  the 
early  sciences.  All  rude  nations  have  a  pharmacy  of  their  own, 
e^ual  in  general  to  their  wants.  Luxury,  creating  new  and  more 
complex  diseases,  requires  a  profounder  knowledge  of  medicine^  and 
•f  the  animal  economy. 


•     ^  SECTION  111, 

> 

OF  THE  EGYPTIANS.  ' 

I  \  GREAT  portion  of  the  knowledge  and  attainments  of  the  ancleiit 
nulions,  and  by  consequence  of  those  of  the  moderns,  is  to  be  traced  to 
Egypt.  A'he  Ejjyptiansjinstructed  the  Greeks ;  the  Greeks  peHbrm- 
en  tne  sjhne  office  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  latter  have  transmitted 
much  of  that  knowledge  to  the  world,  of  which  M'e  are  in  possession 
at  this  day.f 

2.  The  Antiquity  of  this  empire,  though  we  give  no  credit  to  the 
chronicles  of  ManethoJIpiust  be  allowed  to  be  very  grealh  The  Mo- 
saic writings  represent  Egypt,  about  430  years  ;d\er  t:rS  flood,  as  a 
flourishing  and  well  regulated  kingdom.  The  nature  of  the  country 
itself  aflbrds  a  presumption  ff  the  great  antiquity  of  the  empire,  and 
(its  eailynCivilizatioji.  yFrom  the  fertilizing  effects  of  th3  waters  oi 
the  Nile,Ait  is  probable  that  agriculture  would  be  more  earljr  prac- 
tised there,  than  in  regions  less  favoured  by  najure.  The  periodical 
inundations  of  the  Nile  are  perhaps  owing  ^o  the  vapours  of  the 
Mediterranean  condensed  on  the  mounUiins  of  Ethiopia.)       -^ 

5.  The  government  of  Egypt  w^asft  hereditary  monarchy. -  Tlie 
powers  of  the  monarch  were  limited  1)y  constilutTooal-laws;  yet  in 
many  respects  his  mithority  was  extremely  despotical.  The  func- 
lions  of  the  sovereign  were  partly  civil  and  partlv  religious. — ^The 
king  had  the  chief  regulation  of  afl  that  regarded  the  worship  of  the 
gods;  nnd  the  priests,  considered  as  his  depuliea,  filled  all  the  oA 
ces  ol  state.    They  were  both  the  legislators  and  the  civil  judges ; 


principal  departments  of  the  empire, 
administration  of  justice  was  defrayed  by  the  sovereign,  and,  as  par- 
ties %vore  tlieir  own  advocate^  was  no  burden  upon  the  neople. 
The  penal  laws  of  Egypt  werev uncommonly  severe.^  Female  cba^ 

*  Fmt  ibe  fUfiipotcd  origin  of  Egyptian  science,  tee  Part  II.  Sect,  fill* 
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.VNCIKNT  HISTOKY.  t\ 

tt^  was  most  rigidlj  protected.    F«mcral.rite^W€re  not  confeireJ 
till  afler  a  sciuUnj  into  th«  life  of  the  deceased,  and  1^  a  judicial 
decree  approving  his  characterA  The  characters  eren  of  the  sove 
reigns  were  subjected  to  this  in^iiry^ 

There  was  an  cxtraocdinury  reg«I:ition  in  Egypt  neganling  tlie 
borrowing  of  money,  p^he  boirmver  gave  in  pledge  the  bociy  o. 
his  father,  and  it  was  deprived  of  funeral  rites  if  he  fiiiled  to  re- 
deem iy 

Population  was  encouraged  by  law ;  ai.d  every  man  was  bound  to 
maintain  and  educate  the  children  bom  to  him  of  his  slaves. 

4.  The  manners  of  the  Egyptwns  were  very  early  formed.  They 
had  a  singular  attachment  to  ancient  iisnges  ;  a  dirfike  to  noovation; 
a  jealousy  and  abhorrence  of  stranger-*. 

5.  They  preceded  most  of  the  ancient  nations  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences.  Architecture 
Wvm  early  broOght  to  great  perfection.  Their  buildings^thc  pyi'a- 
mlds,  obelisks,  &:cj  have,  from  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  suffered 
little ,  injury  from lim3.  Pliny  describes  the  contrivance  for  trans- 
porting the  obelisks.  The  whole  country  abounds  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  mignlQcencs.  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  citit^s  in  Iho  world. 

'  l)y  som'^  writers  to  have  been  erected 
were  probabljiUhe  sepulchral  monu« 
-  Egyptians  belfe^ed  that  death  did 
not  separate  tiie  soui  TrdA  the  body  ;  and  hence  their  extreme  caic 
to  preserve  tlie  body  enUre,  by  embalming,  concealing  it  in  caves  «nd 
catacombs,  and.  guarding  it  by  such  stupendous  structure;'.  Mr. 
Bruce  supposes  the  pyramids  to  be  rocks  hewn  into  a  pyramidal 
form,  and  encrusted,  wliefK  necessary,  with  mason-work.''^ 
The  remains  of  art  in  Egypt,  though  venerable  for  their  great  an- 


«     7.  The,  moraliiv  t;\ught  by  the.  prle>!s  wa?  pure  r 
but  it  had  Kttle  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people. 


8.  So  likewise  the  thenloo;y  and  secivt  doctrines  ol  the  pri(»s(s 
were  rational  and  sublime ;  but  the  worship  of  the  peoj)!o  was  tlo- 
bascd  by  the  most  absurd  ami  contemptible  supei'stltion. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  cariy  civilizalior  and  the  greqt  attainments 


of  this  people,  their  nc\*ional  character  ^v.v^  extreniciy  low  ^Wil  des- 
long  the  contemporary  nations  of  antlquiiyjl    The  reaso 


of  this  1s,  they  were  a  people  who  (chose  to  sequester  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  mankind}  they  were  not  known  to  other  nations  by 
their  conquests ;  they  had  little  connexion  with  them  by  commerce; 
and  they  had  an-  antipathy  tp  the  persons  and  manners  of  strangere. 
\(h  There  were  luce  wise*  many  circumstances  of  their  own  man- 
ners^Kvhich  tended  to  degrade  them  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations. 
All  professions  w^ere  hereditary  in  Egvpt,  and  tlie  rank  of  each  wi^ 
scrupulously  settleo;  the  objects  of  the  re'igious  worship  were  dif- 
ferent in  different  parts  of  Iho  kingdom,  a  fertile  source  of  division 

•  Recciit  traveilcn.  havt  jUmoit  dem^vnitraled  tixis  supposition* 
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and  controversy ;  their  peculiar  superstitions  were  of  the  most  at>- 
snrd  and  debasme  nature ;  and  the  msmners  of  tli^  people'were  ex- 
tremely ioose  and  proHigatd.  ' 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THK  PHCEMCIANS. 

1.  The  Phecnicinns  were  among  the  ^>ost  early  civilized  natioiis 
of  the  east.  We  are  indebted  to  thom^for  the  invention  of  wiitingji 
untl  for  t'ij  tirst  attempts  at  commercial  navigalicn^  \The  fragments 
of  Saixhoniatho  are  the  most  ancient  monumenrs  of  writingjafter 
the  bCoks  of  Moses.  Sanchoniatho  was  ccntcmpcrary  with  Joshua, 
about  1440  A.  G.  and  500  belbre  the  cities  of  Attica  were  united  by 
Thciseus. 


judges  thev  had  begi 
Cynrus  ami  ilhodes ;  Ihciice  tlicy  passed  into  Greece,  Siciiy,  Sardinia, 
and  Spain ;  aid  formed  cslablishnients  likewise  on  tne  western  coast 
of  Africa.'  The  Sidonians  ranied  on  an  extensive  commerce  at  the 
lime  of  the  Trojan  war. 


SECTIOI^  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

1.  Greece  being  indebted  (br  tlie  first  rudiments  of  civilization  to 
the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians)  its  hisloiy  is  properly  introduced  by 
an  account  of  those  more  ancient  nations. 

2.  Tlic  early  antiquities  of  this  countiy^are  disguised  by  fable; 
but  from  the  time  wlien  it  beeves  important,  it  has  been  treated  ol 
by  eminent  writers.  ^ 

3.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece. ^Jhe  Pelasgi,  Hiantes,  Lele- 
ges,  vvere  extremely  barbarous ;  but  a  oawning  of  civilization  arose 
under  the  Titan«,  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colonyj'  who  settled  in 
the  country  about  the  time  of  Moses. '  Tlie  Titans  gave  the  Greeks 
the  first  ideas  of  religicn,  and  introduced  the  woi-ship  of  .their  owiv 

5ods,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Ceres,  &,c.    Succeeding  ages  confounded  fliosc 
'itans  themselves  with  the  gods,  and  hence  sprung  numberless  fables. 


A.  C,    Tlicn  followed  a  period  of  barbarism  for  above  200  years. 

6.  Cecrops^the  leader  of  another  colony;  from  Egypt,  landed  in 
Attica,.  1 58irA.  C;  and,  connecting  himself  with  the  last  king,  suc- 
ceeded, on  his  death,  to  the  sovereignty.  He  built  twelve  cities, 
and  was  eminent^  both  as  a  lawgiver  and  politician. 

7.  The  Grecian  history  derives  some  authenticity  at  this  period 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Pares,  preserved  among  the  ArundcUan  map- 
l»les  at  Oxford,  The  authority  of  thie  chronicle  l;as  been  questioned 
of  late,  and  many  arguments  adduced  presumptive  of  its  being  a 
Ibrgery ;  but,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  conirr  versy,  we  judge  the  ar- 
guments lor  its  authenticity  to  preponderate.    It  fiiea  the  dates  of  the 


most  rcmjirkaWc  events  in  the  history  of  Greece,  from  the  timv  of 
Cccrops  clown  to  the  ago  of  Alexander  the  gfeut. 

8.  Crjinaus  succeeded  Cecrops,  in  whose  time  happeneil  two  re- 
markable events  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of  Paros:  the  judgment 
of  the  areopagus  between  Mara  and  Nepitune,two  princes  of  Tlicssa- 
ly ;  and  the  ilelu^e  of  Dencalion.  The  court  of  areopagus,  at  Athens, 
was  instilutetl  bjTCecropiu  The  number  of  its  judjces  varied  at  tliffei^- 
ent  periods,  fronrhine  to4ifty-one.  -The  dehige  of  Deucalion,  magtii* 
fied  and  disguised  by  the  poets,  was  probably  only  a  partial  inundalion. 

9.  fAmphyction^'the  conteraporaiy  of  Cranaus,  if  the  founder  of 
the  amphyctionic  conncil,  must  have  possessed  extensive  views  ol 
policy.  This  council,  from  a  league  of  twelve  cities,  became  a 
representative  assembly  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  had  the  most 
adJBtrnble  political  effects  in  uniting  the  nation,  and  giving  it  a  com- 
mon interest.  % 

10.\CadmusJabout  1519,  A.  C.i  introduced  alphabetic  writing  into 
Greece,  from  Phoenicia.  The  alpiabel  Ihen  hac},  only  Sixteen  je  tiers ; 
and  the  mode  of  writing  ^termed  botislropheclm)j\was  alternately  from 
right  to  left  and  left  to  right/  From  this  period  the  Greeks  made 
mpid  advances  in  civilissaiion. 


A. 


SiiCTlON  VI. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FIRST  AM)  RUDEST  PERIODS  OF 

THE  GRECiAiX  i1l5T0R\. 


1.  The  country  of  Greece  presents  a  l:\rge,  irregular  peninsula. 


Pelasgi,  who  are  «i:ud  to  have  been  cannibals,  and  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  tire,  has  its  parallel  in  modern  barbarous  nations.  There 
were  many  circumsljmcea  that  retanied  the  progress  of  the  Greeks 
to  refinement.  The  introduction  oPa  natio!nl  religion  was  Lost  lil- 
ted to  remove  those  ol)Stacles.  Ueccivin^  this  new  system  of  theolo- 
gy from  strangers,  and  entertaining  at  first  .very  confused  ideas  of  it, 
they  would  naturally  blend  its  doctrines  and  worship  with  the  notions 
of  religion  which  they  formerly  possessed ;  and  hence  we  observe 
only  partial  coincidences  of  the  Grecian  with  tlic  Egyptian  and 
Phoenkiian  mythologies.  It  has  been  a  vain  and  Wearisome  labour  oi 
modem  mythological  writers,  to  attempt  to  trace  all  the  fables  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  various  systems  of  pagan  theology,  up  to  one  common 
source.  The  difticuhy  of  this  is  best  shown,  by  comparing  the  differ- 
ent and  most  contradictory  solutions  of  tlie  same  fable  given  by  differ- 
ent mythologists ;  as,  for  example,  lord  Bacon  and  the  abbe  Banier. 
Some  authors,  with  much  indiscretion,  have  attempted  to  deduce  all 
the  Pagjm  mythologies  from  the  holy  scriptures.  Such  researches 
are  unprotitable,  sometimes  mischievous. 

2. \ Superstitions  in  the  early  periods,  was  a  predominant  charac- 
teristic of  the  Greeks.  To  this  age,  and  to  this  character  of  the 
people,  we  refer  the  origin  of  tiie  Grecian  oracles,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  pu^c  gsunes  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

The  (lesire  of  peneiratiDft  into  futurity,  and  the  su^rstition  com- 
moB  to  rude  nations,  gave  me  to  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  &c. 

Tbt  resort  of  str^gew  to  these  oracles  on  particular  occasions, 
Mto  the  ceWbratioa  of  » ihstiysl,  and  A  i^ublic  eames. 
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ercises^and  the  prizes  were  chiclij  iunorary  marks  of  distinction. 
Archbishop  Potter,  in  his  Arduzh^ia  Giuai^  fully  .details  tlu.'ir  |  ar- 


/icular  nature.  These  games  had  excelieni  poiitical  efTcclsf  in  pro- 
moling  national  union,  in<ljfrusing  the  love  of  glary,  and  training  ll»e 
youth  to  martial  exercises?)  They  cherished  at  once  a  horcicat  and 
Bupei'stilious  spirit,  Avhich  led  to  the  (brmaticn  of  extraordinary  and 
hazanlous  enterprises. 


SECTION  ML 

EARLY   PERIOD   OF  THE  GRECIAN   HISTORY.      THE  AUGO- 
KAUTIC  EXPEDITION.     WARS  OF  THEBEB  AKD  OF  TROY. 

1.  The  history  of  Greece,  for  a  jjeriod  of  300  yeais  preceding 
the  Trojan  war,  is  intermixed  with  iables;  but  contuiriS,^t  the  same 
time,  many  facts  entitled  to  credit,  as  authentic.(Erccthei\  or  Erich- 
thonius,  either  a  Greek  who  haa  visited  Egym,  or  the  leader  of  a 
'  new  Egyptian  colony,  cultivated  the  plains  ot  Eieusis,  and  instituted 
the  Eieusinian  mysteries,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  games  of  Isia. 
These  mysteries  were. ol( a  religious  and  moral natur«?>  conveying  the 
doctrines  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  immortality  off  he  soul,  and  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  Cicero  speaks  of  them 
with  high  encomium.  But  the  ceremonies  connecleil  with  them 
seem  to  oe  childish  and  ridiculous.  ,  . 

2.sThescus^,laid  the  foimdaiicn  of  the  grandeur  of  AttJca.l^ymnit- 
iug  ij^  twelve  cities,  and  givins;  thorn  a  common  ccnstitutioni  1257 
A.  C:^  ^  •        * 

3»  The  first  grcii  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Argcnautic 
cKpedition,  1263  A.  C.  (Usher),  and  937  A.  C.  (sir  I.  IVowtonV 
Ihis  is  supposed  to  have  been  both  a  military  and  a  mercanliie  ao- 
venture,  pnd  was  singularly  bold^br  the  times  in  Avhich  it  was  under- 
talien.  The  object  w  a=,(to  open  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  to  secure  some  establishments  on  its  coasts^  The  astroricmcr 
Chiron  directed  the  plan  of  the  voyage^,  and  fonned,  for  the  i-se  of 
the  mariners,  a  scheme  cf  the  constellations,  i4xing  with  accuracy 
the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points.  JSir  Isaac  Newton  has  ibtinde'd 
his  emendation  of  the  ancient  chroriolcgy  on  a  calculation  of  tije 
regular  procession  of  the  equinoxes  from  this  period  to  the  present, 
as  well  as  on  an  eslinnite  of  the  medium  length  cf  human  generu- 
.     tions. 

4.  The  state  of  the  military  art  at  this  time  in  Greece  may  be 
estimated  from  an  account  of  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy. 

In  these  enterprises  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence  were(ver3^rudc; 
and  imperfect.  The  siege^was  entire  lyof  the  nature  of  blockade,  and 
therefore  necessarily  ot  long  duration^  A  dispute  for  the  divided 
sovereignty  of  Thebes  between  the  brd'thers  Eteocles  and  Polvnicesj 
gave  rise  to  the  war,  which  was  terminated  by  single  combat,  in 
which  both  were  killed. 

5.  The  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this  war  renewed  the 
quarrel  of  their  fathers,  and  occasioaed  the  war  of  tlie  Ljiigomn^ 
su^ect  on  which  Homer  is  said  to  have  written  a  poem,  now  lok, 
equal  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
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A.  V*) 

oot  a 

from 

the  rest  of  the  kingJom  wiis  occupied  by  the  Lydh 

7.  Military  cxpedilions  at  this  timo  weroCcurnetl  on  only  in  tho 
spring  aiul  surnmoiy  In  a  tedious  siege  tlie  winter  \viis  a  reason  ol 
armiiice.  The  science  of  inilitiiry  tactics  was  tlien  utterly  unknovin, 
every  battle  beinj  a  inultitucle  ot  single  combat?.  The  soldier  had 
00  pay  but  his  share  of  the  booty,  divijeil  by  the  chiefs.  The 
weapons  of  war  were  the  sword,  the  bow,  the  javelin,  the  club,  the 
hatchet,  and  the  sling.  A  helmet  of  brass,  an  cnormoud  sihield,  a 
cuirass,  and  buskins,  were  the  ivcapons  of  defence. 


SECTION  Vlll. 

ESTABLISHiMiiNT  OF  THE  GREEK   COLO.NIES. 

I.CVbout  eighty  ycar^  af.er  the  taking  of  Troy,  began  the  war  ol 
the  Heraclidaj.     Hercules,  the  son  ot   Amphitryon,  sovereign  oJ 


MycenaB,  wjts  banished  from  his  country  willi  ali  his  fiimilVj  while 
the  crown  was  possessed  by  a  usurper.  His  descendants,  after  the 
period  of  a  century,  returned  to  relopon.iosus,  aiuf  subduing  at) 
Iheir  enemies,  took  po<.ses?ion  of  the  stites  of  Mycenae,  Argos,  an(^ 
Laceda^mon.  ' 

2.  A  long  pciioJ  of  civil  .\v.ir  nad  bloOiUlie:!  snccetHled,  ;uid  Greece, 
divided  union^  a  nurnoi^r  of  petty  tyrants,  suffered  equally  tiic  mis- 
eries of  oppression  and  anarchy. 

Codnis,  kin|  of  Athens,  shpvved  a  singular  example  of  patriotism, 
m  devoting  hinissif  ^to  death  for  his  country;  yet  the  Athenians, 
wc.iry  oi'  monarchy^  determined  to  make  the  expeximent  of  a  popu- 
lar coostituli  on.  (Medon,  the  son  of  Codms/was  elected  chief  magis- 
trate, with  the  litle  of  archon.  Ti\is  is  (lie  commencement  of  the 
Athenian  republic,\about  1061J  A.  CV 

3.  It:  was  at  this  tiai2  th-it  tho  Greeks  began  to  colonize.    The 
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Asia,  of  which   Sm  rna  was  t'le  most  considerablo.     A  troop  of 
onim  exiles  built  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Clazomene,  and  other  towns; 

fl'iviiig  to  their  nsw  settlements  the  name  of  their  native  country, 
onia.    Tiie  J)orians)sent  oft  colonies  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  founAig,m 


dour,  rivalling  and  surpassing  their  parent  states :  an3[^the  example 
of  their  prosperity,  wnich  was  attributed  to  the  freedom  of  theh 
goveram en tsN  incited  the  states  of  Greece,  oppressed  by  a  number  oi 
petty  despoli  to  put  an  end  to  the  regal  government,  and.  try  tlie 
experiment  ol  a  popular  coastilution.  Athens  and. Thebes  gave  the 
firat  examples,  which  were  soon  followed  by  ali  the  rest 
4.  llMse  intimt  republics  demanded  new  law^;  and  it  waa-ne***- 
C 
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sary  that  some  enlightened  citizen  shouUhirise,  who  had  di^cm'zienf 
to  perceive  what  system  of  legislation  was  most  adapted  to  the  char- 
accer  of  his  native  shite ;  who  had  ahilities  to  compile  such  a  sysKcni, 
and  sufficient  authority  with  his  countnmen  to  recommend  and  eii- 
to^ce^^it.  Such  men  tVere (the  (Spartan"  I ^jrurgu?  and  the  Atheoi-in 
Solon^ 

SECTION  iX. 

THE  RE1>UBLIC  OF  SPARTA. 

» 

1.  The  origin  of  tliis  political  STcitim  ha?  given  rise  to  much  inge- 
nious disquisition  among  the  modems,  and  alibrds  a  remarkable  ir.- 
stance  of  the  passion  for  systematizing.  U  is  a  prevailicg  pr»»pr-ivi:v 
with  modern  philosophei*s  to  reduce  every  thing  to  general  princi- 
ples. Man,  say  they,  h  always  tlie  same  animal,  and,  when  placed 
m  similar  situations,  will  always  exhibit  a  similar  appearance.  His 
manners,  his  improve ments^  the  government  and  laws  under  which 
he  lives,  arise  necessarily  Irom  the  situation  in  wliich  we  find  him ; 
and  all  is  the  result  of  a  i'ew  general  laws  of  nature,  which  operate 
universally  on  the  human  species.  But  in  tlie  ardour  of  this  passion 
for  generalizing,  these  philosophers  often  forget,  that  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  facts  which  can  alone  lead  to  the  dis^covery  of  general  laivs: 
a  knowledge  not  limited  to  the  lilstory  of  a  ?ingle  age  or  nation,  but 
extended  to  that  of  the  whole  species  in  every  age  and  climate. 
Antecedently  to  such  knowledge,  all  historic:d  system  is  mere  ro 
mance. 

2.  Of  this  nature  ia  a  late  theory  ot"  I  he  constitution  of  Sparta.  iii"st 
started  by  Mr.  Browne,  in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty ;  and  from  him 
adopted  by  later  writer.  It  thus  accounl?  for  tlie  origin  of  the  Spar- 
tan constitution.*  "  The  army  of  the  1  IeracrKliK,<when  they  came  to 
recover  the  dominion  of  their  ancestor,  was  composed  oi'  Dorians 
from  Thessaly,  tlie  most  barbarcvis  »•  all  tlie  Greek  tn!)ei'.  The 
Achasiins,  1he  ancient  inhabitants  of  Laconi.i,  were  compelled  to  seek 
new  habitations,  whiie  the  barbarians  of  Thcs^aly  took  possc^s?ion  cl 
their  country.  Of  all  the  nations  which  are  the  Vabject  cf  histoiical 
record,  this  people  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  nide  Ameri- 
cans. An  American  tribe  where  a  chief  presides,  where  the  council 
of  the  aged  deliberate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  gives  their 
voice,  is  on  the  eve  of  such  a  poiiticjil  cst;\blis!iment  as  the  Spartan 
constitution."  The  Dorians  or  Thessaiians  settled  in  Lacedi^imon, 
manifested,  it  is  said,  the  same  manners  with  all  other  nations  in  a 
barbarous  state.  Lycurgus  did  no  more  than  arrc'st  thorn  in  th?it  stMc, 
by  foiTOing  their  usages  into  laws.  He  checked  ilieir.  at  once  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  improvement.  ""He  put  forth  a  bold  hand  to  that  • 
spring  which  is  in  society,  and  stopt  its  motion." 

3.  This  theory,  however  ingenious,  is  confuted  by  facts.  All  an- 
cient authors  agree,  that  Lycurgus  operated  a  total  change  oh  the  " 
Spartan  mannei's,  and  on  the  constitution  of  his  country;  while  the  , 
moderns  have  discovere<l  that  he  made  no  change  on  either.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  manners  and  constitution  of  Sparta  had 
not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  those  of  any  rude  nations  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  communion  of  slaves  and  of  many  jDtlier 
fiL»ecfe8  of  property,  the  right  of  the  state  in  the  children  of  all  the 

*  Logan*8  Philoeopby  of  History,  &c. 
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ctUzeivs  ilieir  common  education,  llic  pubiio  Lilile^,  the  equal  divi- 
sion oi'lands,  the  onth  of  govemmenl  between  tiie  kings  and  people, 
have  no  p:ircillel  in  the  hisiory  of  any  barbarous  nation. 

4.  TliQ  real  history  of  Sparta  and  its  con^(iti^ion  is  therefore  no! 
to  be  found  in  modern  theory,  but  in  the  writings  of  the  (ireek  hij*- 
lonans,  and  these  are  our  spie  autho;liies  worthy  of  croiUl. 

After  tiie  return  of  the  Heraclidai,  Spurt<i  was  divided  betwern 
tlie  two  sons  of  AristocJenuis,  Eun|stlicnes,  and  'Proclcs,  who  jointly 
reigned ;  .Jind  this  double  inonarchy,  transmitted  lo  llic  cies^ctuhiuts 
of  each,  conliiiued  in  the  separate  branches  for  near  900  yeni?.  A 
radical  principle  of  disunion,  and  consequent  anarchy,  made  Ihe  want 
ofronstitational  laws  be  severely  felt.    Lycurgujs,  broiherof Pol?- 


5.  Lyc'ir^as  inslituleda  senate,  elective,  ol  twenty-eight  mem* 
Deri;  vvli(»-e  Oihce  was  to  preserve  a  jart  Udance  between  llie  pow- 
er of  the  king:?  and  that  of  the  people.  Nothing  could  come  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people  which  had  not  received  the  previous  con- 
scnf  of  ihc  senate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  judgment  of  the  sen- 
ate was  eflbctual  without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  kings  pre- 
sidcid  in  the  senate;  tiiey  were  the  generals  of  the  republic:  but 
the}' could  plan  no  enterprise  without  ihe  consent  of  a  conncil  of  the 
ci'.izens. 

6.  1-iycurgas  bent  his  attention  most  particularly  to  the  regulation 
of  manners;  ;ind  one  great  principle  pervaded  his  whole  system: 
Luxury  is  the  bane  of  society. 

He  divided  tlie  territory  orthe  republic  into  39,000  equal  portions, 
among  llvo  whole  of  it^  free  citizens. 

He  substituted  inw  money  for  gold  and  silver,  prohil)iled  the  prac- 
tice of  comme:^::e,  abolished  all  useless  ai*ts,  and  allowed  even  those 
necessary  to  Ufa  to  be  practised  only  by  the  slaves. 

The  vvhole  cilixens  made  their  piincipal  repast  at  the  public  ta- 
bles. The  meals  were  coaree  and  parsifhonious ;  the  conversation 
ivasiitted  to  improve  the  youth  in  virtue,  and  cultivate  the  patriotic 
•spirft.  ' 

The  Spjirtan  education  rejected  all  cmbeliishments  of  the  under- 
standing. It  nourished  only  the  severer  virtues,  it  tiiught  the  du- 
ties of  religion,  obedience  to  the  laws,  respect  for  parents,  reverence 
for  old  age,  intif^xible  honour,  undaunted  courage,  contempt  of  dan- 
ger and  of  death  ;  above  ail,  the  l(A'e  of  glory  and  of  their  conntry 

7.  lint  the  general  excellence  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  was 
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part  ot  Spartan  education.  The  youth  were  taught 
the  ibeiinga  of  humanity ;  the  slaves  were  treated  with  the  most  bar- 
barous rigour,  and  olten  nvassiicred  for  sport.  The  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  had  wi  other  end  than  to  form  a  nation  of  soldiers. 

8.  A  faulty  part  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  was  tiie  ofhce  of  the 
ephopi:  magistj'ates  elected  by  the  people,  whose  power,  though  in 
some  respects  subordinate,  was  in  others  paramount  to  that  ot  the 
kings  ana  lenatc. 
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SECTION  X, 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF   ATHENS. 

1  On  the  abolition  of  the  r^gtil  office  at  Athens,  tlie  change  of 
Uie  coRstitut'oii  was  mc^re  nominal  iban  real.  Tiie  archonship  wa% 
'during  three  centuries,  a  perpetual  and  hereditary  magistracy.  In 
764  A.  C.  this  office  became  decennial.  In  648  the  archons  were 
annually  elected  and  were  nine  in  number,  with  equal  author  iiy. 
l;iider  all  these  changes  the  state  was  convulsed,  and  the  condition  or 
the  people  miserable. 

2.  Draco,  elevated  to  the  archonship  G24  A.  C,  projected  a  reform 
in  the  constitution  of  his  counti^,  awl  thought  to  repress  disorders  by 
the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws.  But  his  talents  were  unequal 
10  the  task  lie  had  undertaken. 

3.  Solon,  an  illustrioas  Athenian,  of  the  race  of  Codrus,  attiiined 
the  dignity  of  archon  594  A.  C  ,  and  ivas  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
framing  for  his  country  a  r  -w  form  of  government,  and  a  new  sys- 
tem of  laws.  He  possessed  extensive  knowledge,  but  wanted  tliat 
intrepidity  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  the  character-of  a  great 
Stiitesman.  His  <lisposition  wjis  mild  and  temporizing ;  and,  without 
attempting  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  he  accommo- 
dated nis  STstem  to  their  prevailing  habits  and  passions. 

4.  The  people  claimed  the  sovereign  power,  and  they  received 
it ;  the  rich  demanded  otiices  and  dignities :  the  system  of  SoJon 
nzcommodated  them  to  the  utmost  cf  tlieir  wishes.  He  divided  the 
citizens  into  four  classes,  according  to  llie  measure  of  their  wealtk 
To  the  three  lirst.  the  richer  citizens,  belonged  all  the  offices  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  fourth,  the  poorer  class,  mere  numerous  than 
all  the  other  three,  had  an  equal  right  of  suffrage  with  thera  in  the 
public  assenibly,  wiiere  all  laws  were  framed,  and  measures  of  stale 
decreed.  Consequently  tlic  weight  of  the  latter  decided  every  ques- 
tion. 

5.  To  regulate  in  some  degree  the  proceedings  of  those  assem- 
blies, tmd  bahmce  the  weight  of  the  popular  interest,  Solon  iastituted 
a  senate  of  400  membei*s  (aftcrwaids  enlarged  to  500  and  600), 
with  whom  it  was  necessary  that  everj^  measure  should  originate, 
before  it  became  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Vac  assembly  of  tlKi 
people. 

6.  To  the.  court  of  are opa^iis  he  commi**;ed  the  guardianship  cf 
the  laws,  and  the  power  oi  enforcing  them;  with  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice,  'j-o  this  tribunal  belonged  likewise  the 
custody  of  the  treasures  of  the  state,  tlie  care  of  religion,  and  a 
tutorial  power  over  all  tlie  youth  cf  the  republic.  The  number  cf 
its  judges  was  various  at  different  periods,  and  thvi  ipost  immaculate 
purity  of  character  w:is  essential  to  that  high  office. 

7.  The  authority  of  the  senate  and  areopagus  imposed  seme  r.heclc 
on  the  popular  assemblies;  but  as  these  possessed  the  ultimate  dgiii 
of  decision^  it  was  alwHys  in  the  power  of  ambitious  dcmago^mes  to 
sway  them  to  the  woret  of  purposes.'  Conthmal  factions  divitlcd  the 
neople,  and  corruption  pervaded  every  department  of  the  state 
The  public  measures,  the  result  of  the  inlerestecl  sclicmes  of  indi 
viduals,  were  often  equally  absurd  as  they  were  protligale.  Atlvens 
often  siiw  her  best  ))atriots,  the  wisest  tu)d  most  virtuous  of  her  cili- 
vseris,  r^hionefuliy  sacnfict'd  to  the  ni^'^t  Mopravrd  atul  most  abandoned 


8.  The  particuLir  laws  of  the  Athenian  stiite  are  more  detferviog  of 
encomium  t^an  Its  fjrm  of  eovemment.  The  laws  relating  to  debt 
ors  were  mil  J  and  eq'iitjible,  as  were  those  which  rcgiiTatcd  the 
treatment  of  slavGS.  Oat  tiie  v:iH8ulage  of  women,  or  tfieir  ab«o. 
[lit-*.  siil)jection  to  the  conlrol  of  their  nearci^t  relations,  approaciied 
too  near  to  a  state  of  servihule.  The  proposer  of  a  law  found  on 
experience  impolitic  was  liable  to  punishment;  an  enactment  aj)- 
parently  rigorous,  but  probably  necessary  in  a  popular  government 

9.  One  most  iniquitous  ami  absurd  peculiarity  oithe  Athenian, und 
some  other  governments  of  Greece,  was  th^  practice  of  the  ostra- 
cisffi^  a  hallo*  of  all  the  citizens,  in  which  each  wrote  down  tlie  name 
of  the  person  in  his  opinion  most  obnoxious  to  censure:  and  he  who 
was  thus  marked  out  by  the  greatest  number  of  voices,  though  un- 
knpeached  of  any  crime,  was  banished  for  ten  years  from  his  coun- 
try. This  barbarous  anr(  disgraceftil  institution,  ever  Ciipiible  of  the 
grossest  abuse,  and  generally  subservient  to  tJie  worst  of  purposes, 
h:is  stained  the  character  of  Athens  with  many  flagrant  instances 
of  public  ingratitude. 

10.  The  mannei-s  of  the  Athenians  formed  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  tho*e  of  the  Lacedtemoniaiis.  At  Athens  the  arts  were  in 
the  highest  oeteem.  The  Liicedjemoiiians  despised  the  arts,  and  all 
who  cultivated  them.  At  Athens  peace'  was  the  natural  state  of  the 
republic,  and  the  relm-'d  enjoyment  of  life  the  aim  of  all  its  subjects 
Sparta  was  entirely  a  military  establishnient;  and  hersMbjects,  when 
unengaged  in  war,  u'cru'  totally  unoccipied.     Luxury  was  the  char 
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the  At^ienian  from  the  principle  of  honour. 

11.  The  Spartan  government  had  acquired  solidity,  while  all  the 
rest  of  Greece  was  torn  by  domestic  dissensions.  Athens,  a  prey  to 
faction  and  civil  disorder,  surrendered  her  liberties  to  Pisistratus,  550 
A.  C. ;  who,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  established  himself  lirm- 
iy  in  the  sovereignty,  exercised  a  splendid  and  munilicent  dominion, 
completely  gained  thv-*,  aftections  of  the  people,  and  transmitted  a 
l>eaceable  crown  to  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparcnus. 

12.  Hermodias  and  Aristogiton  undertook  to  restore  the  dentocra- 
cy;  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  "Hipparchus  wjis  put  to  death ; 
iind  Hippias  dethroned.  soUritedii  foreign  aid  to  replace  him  in  the 
sovereignty.  Darius,  tne  son  of  Hystiispes,  meditated  at  this  time 
the  conquest  of  Greece.  Hippiiis  took  advantage  of  the  views  of 
an  enemy  against  his  native  country,  and  Greece  was  now  involved 
in  a  War  with  Pci-sia. 


SECTION  XI. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PERSIANS'  EMPIRi:,  AND  ITS  HISTQUY 
IX)WN  TO  THE  WAR  WrfH  OJIEECE. 

1.  The  first  empire  of  the  Assyrian^  ended  under  Sardanapalus,  and 
llu-ee  monarchies  arose  upon  its  ruins,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the 

king.lom  of  the  Medes.  .    ^  ^..         ,    .  .  i    «. 

2.  The  history  of  Babylon  and  of  Nmeveh.is  very  unperlectiv 
known.  The  Medes,  hithei-to  independent  tribes,  were  united  irnde/ 
«  Bionarchy  by  Deiqces.   His  son  Piiraortea  conquered  Persia,  but  \i  aa 
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biia^eir  vanquished  by  Nubuchodooosor  1.,  kiiii;  of  Assjrnu,  am}  nut 
to  death.    IN abuchodonosor  tl.  led  the  Jews  into  captivify,  took  Jc-^. 
rusalem  and  Tyre,  and  eubdued  Kgypt. . 

3.  The  history  of  Cyrus  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  reconcile  or  apply  to  one  man  the  diflierent  accounts 
given  pf  liim  by  Herodotus,  Ctesia?,  and  Xenophon.  Sj^ceeding 
his  father  CamLyses  in  the  tlirone  of  Persia,  and  his  uncle  Uyaxares 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Medes,  he  united  these  .empito,  vanc|uishr-  " 
ed  the  Babylonian?  and  Lydians,  subjected  the  grea.test  part  of  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Aral)ia; 

4.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  distinguished  only  ns 
i  tyrant  and  a  madman. 

5.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hyslaspes. 
ivas  elected  sovereign  of  i^ersia,  a  prince  of  great  enterprise  ana 
ftmbition.  Unfortunate  in  a  rash  expedition  against  the  Scythiaais, 
he  projected  <md  achieved  the  conquest  of  India,  inflated  with  suc- 
cess, he  now  meditated  an  invasion  of  Greece,  and  cordially  entered 
into  the  vitws  of  Hippias,  who  souglU  by  liis  means  to  regain  the 
sovereignty  of  Athens; 

6.  Governiuent^  Manners^  Jmz^^^s^  t$*c.  r/  the  Aricicnt  Pc  mm.  Tlie 
government  of  Persia  was  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  the  will  of  the  sov- 
ereign being  suLject  to  no  control,  and  his  person  revered  as  sacred: 
yet  the  education  bestowed  by  those  mcnarchs  on  their  children  was 
calculated  to  ioLipire  every  valuable  quality  of  a  s<jvereign. 

The  ancient  i^ersians  in  general  bestowed  the  utmost  attention  on  . 
the  .education  of  youth.  Children  at  the  age  of  five  were  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  magi,  for  the  improvemem  of  their  mind  and 
morals.  They  were  trained  at  the  same  time  to  every  manly  exercis»e. 
The  sacred  books  of  the  Zendavesta  promised  to" every  worthy  parent 
the  imputed  me*it  and  reward  of  all  Uie  good  actions  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

7.  Luxurious  as  they  were  in  after  time^,  the  early  Persians  were 
distinguished  for  their  temperance,  bnwery,  and  virtuous  simplicity 
of  manners.  They  were  all  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  displiiy- 
ed  great  intrepidity  in  war.  The  custom  of  the  women  following 
their  surmies  to  the  tield,  erroneously  attrjbute4  to  efleminacy,  wi\s 
a  remnant  of  barbarous  mannem. 

8.  The  kingdom  of  ^Persia  was  divided  into  several  provinces,  each 
under  a  governor  or  satrap,  who  wjis  accountable  to  the  sovereign 
for  the  whole  of  his  conduct.  The  prince,  at  stated  times,  visited 
his  provinces  in  person,  correcting  all  abuses,  easirtg  the  mux'ens 
of  tne  oppressed^md  encouraging  agriculture  and  the  practice  of 
the  useful  arts.  The  laws  of  Persia  were  mild  and  equitable,  and 
the  utmost  purity  was  observed  in  the  administration  of  justi(.e. 

9.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  is  of  great  antiquity.  It 
is  conjectured  that  there  were  two-Zoroasters ;  the  lii-st,  th -  founder 
of  this  ancient  religion,  and  of  whom  are  recorded  miracles  and 
prophecies ;  the  second,  a  reformer  of  that  religion,  contemporary 
with  I)arius  the  son  of  liystaspes.  The  Zetulavesia^  or  sacred  book, 
compiled  by  the  former,  was  improved  and  purified  by  the  latter. 
It  has  been  lately  translated  into  French  by  M.  Anquetil,  and  appears 
to  contain,  amidst  a  mass  of  absurdity,  some  sublime  truths,  and  ex- 
cellent precepts  of  morality.  The  theology  of  tlie  Zendavesta  is 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of^two  opposite  principles,  a  good  an<l  an 
evil,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  eternal ^ings,  who  divide  between  them 

>  goveroment  of  the  universe,  and  whose  warfare  must  eodare  tilt 


(he  end  of  12^060  years,  when  tlie  good  will  liuaUv  jirevuil  over  ibe 
evil  A  separation  will  casue  of  the  votaries  of  each :  (lie  just  shall 
Iwiulrnilted  to  t*iC  immediate  enjoyment  of  FuRidise ;  the  wickc<!, 
after  a  limited  purilication  l)y  fire,  sfiall  ultimately  he  iillowed  U  |uir* 
t5ikc>  the  blessings  of  eternity.  Ormus^i  is  to  he  adored  through 
the  median  of  his  greatest  works,  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The 
fire,  the  sjinbol  of  the  sun,  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  have  their 
subordinute  worsfup. 

The  monility  of  the  Zendavesta  is  best  known  from  its  abridg- 
ment, the  Scklder^  complied  about  three  centurjen  ago  by  the  inadciii 
Giiebres.  it  inculcates  a  chastened  species  of  opicurtsm ;  allowing 
a  free  indulgence  of  the  passions,'  while  coasislont  with  the  \vfdfiiru 
ot  society.  It  prohibits  equally  intemperance  and  ascetic  mortiiica- 
lion.  It  recommends,  as  precepts  of  religion.,  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  the  planting  of  fruit-trees,  the  destruction  of  ni^xious  animals, 
the  bringing  water  to  a  barren  land. 

10.  Such  were  the  ancient  I'ersians.  Hut  iheir  char.icter  had  un- 
ciergoaea  great  change  before  the  period  of  the  war  with  Greece. 
At  this  time  they  were  a  degenerate  apd  corrupted  people.  Athens 
had  recently  thrown  off  ihc  yoke  of  the  Pisistratidas,  and  highly  val- 
,  ued  her  new  Uberty.  Sparta,  in  the  ardour  of  patriotism,  lorgot  all 
jealoasy  of  her  rival  state,  and  cordially  united  in  the  defence  of 
their  common  countrjr.  Tiie  Pereians,  in  this  contest,  had  no  other 
advantage  than  that  of  numbers,  an  unequal  match  for  superior  hero- 
in and  military  skill. 


SECTION  Xll. 


THE  WAR  BfyrVVEEN  GREECE  AND  PERSIA. 
I.  The  ambition  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  heightened  by  the 

in 


piission  of  revenge,  gave  rise  to  the  project  of  that  monarch  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece.    The  Athenians  nad  aided  the  people  of  Ionia  i 


( 


the  exile  Hippias  eagerly  prompting  the  expedition. 

2.  After  an  insolent  demand  of  submission,  which  the  Greeks  scorn- 
jjilly  refused,  Darius  began  a  hostile  attack  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  first  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked  in  doubling  the  promontory  of 
Athos;  a  second,  of  600  sail,  ravaged  the  Grecian  islands;  while  an 
imrnjnse  army  landing  in  Enbosa,  poured  down  with  impetuosity  on 
Attica.  The  Athenians  met  them  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  aiul, 
heailGd  by'Miltiades,  defeated  them  with  prodigious  slaughter,  490 
A.  C.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  Ixittie  was  6,300,  and  that  of 
Ihe  Athenians  190. 

3.  The  merit  of  Miltiades,  signally  displayed  in  tt\\s  great  battle. 
Was  repaid  by  his  country  with  the  most  shocking  ingratitude.  Ac- 
cused of  treason  for  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  isle  of  Pares,  his 
Wence  of  death  was  commuted  into  a  ^ne  of  lifty  talents ;  which 
J^'ng  unable  to  pay  he  was  thrown  in^.o  prison,  and  there  died  ot  his 
voijods. 

i  .  **•  The  glory  of  ungrateful  Athens  WiV?  yet  nobly  sustaineH  m  Uie 
\  P««iah  war  by  The- istocles  mid  Aristides.  J^ar^^i^^ySSj;^^;'^ 
|ceededby  his  son  Xerxes, the  heirof  hfefather^iamb  tion,b»itiiotof 
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laeii.  lur  the  coat  ^ 
^  burden*  | 

unti 

J^pjiitiin?,  aidecJ  only  bj-  tlic  1  hespiaris,  rialaeans,  ann  r:.^ineies,  de- 
tcrrnincd  to  withstiind  the  invader.  Leonidaa,  king  of  bpjiria,  waa 
chosen  to  defend  this  imporln.nt  pr.ss  with  6,000  n)en.  Xwxes,  after  " , 
a  \veak  attempt  to  conupt  him,  imperiously  summoned  him  to  laj 
down  iiis  armsi  Let  /a/.a  come,  said  Leoiiidas,an(i  take  thenu  For  two 
days  the  Persians  in  vain  strove  lo  force  their  way,  and  were  repeat- 
edly repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  An  unguarded  track  being  at 
lengtli  discovered,  the  defence  of  the  pass  became  a  fruitless  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  Leonidas,  foreseeing  certain  destruction, 
commanded  all  to  retire  but  300  of  his  countrymen.  His  motive  was 
to  give  the  P.^rsians  a  just  idea  of  the  spirit  of  that  foe  wiiom  they 
had  to  encounter.  He,  with  his  brave  Spartans,  were  all  cut  off  to  a 
man,  480  A.  C.  A  monument,  erectod  on  the  spot,  bore  this  noble 
inscription,  written  by  Simonides:  0  stranger!  tell  it  at  LucedcBtnoti^ 
t/uit  we  died  here  in  obedience  to  tier  laws. 

5.  The  Pei*sians  poured  down  upon  Atticp.  The  inhabitants  of 
Athens,  after  conveying  their  women  and  chiklren  to  the  islands  for 
secutity,  betook  themselves  to  their  fleet,  abandoning  the  city,  wliicb 
the  Persians  pillaged  and  burnt.  The  fleet  of  the  Greeks,  consisting 
ot  3bO  sail,  was  attacked  in  the  straits  of  SaLmiis  by  llmt  of  the  Pei- 
sians,  amounting  to  1,200  ships.  Xerxes  himself  beheld  f^om  an  em- 
inence on  the  coast  the  total  discomfiture  of  his  squadron.  He  then 
tied  with  precipitation  across  the  Hellespont.  A  second  overthrow 
awaited  his  ariYiy  hy  land  :  for  Mardonius,  at  the  head  of  300.OU0 
f^ei-sians,  was  totidly  defeated  at  Plattea  by  the  combined  army  or  the 
Allicnians  and  Lacedairnonians,  479  A.  C.  On  the  same  day  the 
Greeks  engaged  and  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  at 
Mycjtle.  From  that  day  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Xerxe^  were  al 
an  end ;  and  his  inglorious  life  w;is  soon  after  terminated  by  assassina* 
ticM.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  Persia  by  his  son  Artaxerxea 
Longimanus,  464  A.  C. 

6.  At  this  time  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks  was  at  its  highest 
elevation.  The  common  danger  had  annihilated  all  ptulial  jealou.^iea 
between  the  .«tat(!S,  and  given  them  union  as  a  nation.  But  with  the 
cessation  of  danger  ttiose  jealousies  recommenced,  r^parta  meanly 
opposed  the  rehuilding  of  deserted  A vhens.  Athens,  rising  again  into 
8i>lendouri  saw  with  pleasure  the  depopulation  of  Sparta  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  hesitatecf  to  give  her  aid  in  that  juncture  of  calamity 
against  a  rebellion  of  her  slaves. 

^7.  Cimon,  the  ijn  of  Miltiades.  after  expelling.thc  Persians  frona 
Thrtice,  attacked  and  destroyed  tlieir  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia, 
and,  landing  liis  troops,  gained  a  signal  victory  over  their  army  the 


UMgi-aletui  country.  Ho.  attacked  and  totally  destroyed  the  Persimi 
fleet  of  300  sail,  and,  lar.aing  in  Cilicia,  completed  his  triumph,  hv 
defeating  800,000  Pei-sians  under  Megabyzes,  4G0  A.  €,  Artaxerxes 
now  had  the  prudence  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  gr«mted  by  the 
(Sreeks,  on  terms  most  honourable  to  the  nation.  They  stipulated 
for  the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  that  the  fleets  of 
Persia  should  not  approach  their  coasts  from  the  Euxine  to  the  ex- 
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tremo  botmclaiT  of  Piimphyliu.  .  The  la-^t  liAv  years  were  the  period 
of  the  highest  glory  of  the  Greeks:  »•.•«!  tliey  owed  their  prw^ritj 
entirely  to  their  union.    The  peace  nilh  Pei'i'in,  (Mssolving  that  coii 
in»xion,  l>roug!U  back  the  J.?alons!c«  Ictwnctn  tlie  preilominant  «latef, 
the  inte:«tinc  disorders  of  each,  and  the  nafionr.l  ivenknc-s*. 

8.  The  mjirtiiil  and  the  patriotic  Spirit  began  visibly  to  doc'dne  in 
Athens.  #ln  jicqiiaintance  with  A'<i:»^  and  an  importation  of  hei 
wealth,  iiitroduoed  a  rolisli  for  Asi-Uic  nianrfpr?  and  hiAiirie<».  With 
the  Athenians,  however,  this  hivurioi!^  spirit  was  under  the  guidance 
of  taste  and  genius.  It  led  to  the  cultivation  of  ihc  liner  arts;  and 
the  age  of  Pericl^^,  thoM^h  the  national  fi:lory  was  in  i(s  wane,  in  the 
aera  of  the  highest  internal  fjpicndoui*  an^  magnificence  of  Greece. 


SECTION  Xiil. 

AGi:  OF  pi:!iK:fd:?5. 

I.  ItouBUcs,  ccprdly  with  monarchies*,  are  gcnenilly  regulated 
hv  a  single  will :  oidy,  i.i  t!i^  fnrmor  the* re  i.^  a  more  frequent  ch:inge 
of  masters.  Pericles  nil-^d  Alliens  With  13. lie  less  than  arbitrarj 
snray ;  an<l  Alhrns  protcn  LmI  at  this  lime  to  the  ron^raand  of  Greece 
She  held  the  allied  stales  in  tlic  most  al)solute  subjv^clion,  und  laviib'^.d 


to  account;  anfl  the  w.w  cf  Poloponnesu's  dividing  llicMiition  into 
two  great  parties,  l;ou;i  i  lin  l.\<-  ri!i^s  to  the  r^trictcst  sul.onlinatiuD 
on  the  predomii\;mt  nov.!*!*-. 

2.  Tno  state,  of  Corinth  !n  I  boon  i!:c!udo.d  in  the  ljt«t  treaty  !)e- 
tween  Athene  an  I  Spirt).  T!i.^  Corinthiiiis  "aging  war  witli  the 
people  of  Corcyra.  tin  ;tnri?nt  colony  of  Ihidr  own,  hoth  parties  so- 
licited thr-i  aid  of  Athens,  whir!)  look  piri  ^vith  the  Iti'tcr:  a  measure 
which  the  Corinthians  compnined  of,  r;  )t  oidy  ,r.-  an  intniclion  of  the 
treaty  wirh  Sparbv,  bul:?s  a  hrcach  of  a  g^^ncM'al  rule  of  the  national" 
policy,  that  no  foreign  power  should  inlerfcMv.  i.i  the  disputes  between 
a  c^Q ay  and  its  parent  sliitf.  VVhV  w;is  pn>c!aime.l  on  this  gro'-ind 
hewP^cn  Athens  nnl  f/iced.emon,  each  supported  by  its  respective 
allies.  The  detail  of  [he  war,  which  continued  for  twenty-ci^ht 
years,  with  various  an:l^  i\lter.'?tte  success,  }-<  to  be  fomul  in  ''Ihricyd- 
Ides.  Poricles  dioii  boforo  ils  ternunatioa  ;  :i  ^p^on{lid  ornament  of 
hi^  coimtry,  but  a  corriipt.u*  of  iJs  nv.i-iner--  Alcibiades  r.m  a  similar 
career,  with  equal  lalen's.  cq'.nl  ambition,  and  still  k^ss  purity  o1 
moral  principle.  In  tho  isitiM'val  of  a  tru<:i^.  v;ith  Sparia  lie  iiK.oii«i;| 
wateiy  proj  v^t :» I  t!)-3  conquest  of  Sirily  ;  and.  f.il'ing  in  t;i'.»  :utOi  pit, 
was  on  hi-^'  r*(:irn  to  AOi?n*,  con'u^ninv^d  to  d-^ath  for  t."  a-  n.  }{• 
liositatf»d  not  to  wni.:!;  hi-?  \ entrance  a^^ainst  hi^  connti).  ^  y  <  'I.i  •..; 
ni^  S/^rvico.s,  tijvl  to  Sparta.,  an.)  ;ii-.:rvvards  to  iVr;^ia.  IV  illy,' ho 
purc!):ise  I  hi*  ^■»r»u:o  vvit'i  hi?  co'nnti'V.  by  b:.U!'ayin'^  I'k'  ;^'>.v>-^r 
which  protected  hiu,  an.l  rotnnic<l  to  Alh^u**  th-:^  i.lol  of  a  p<  liuhict 
asversa'ile  as  worlhic*^. 

3.  A  tatd  def'iat  of  tii3  .Alheidan  fleet  nt  .Iv/'^s  Potamo?,  liy  Ly- 
smder.  r?»duced  Athonstothe  la-it  extremity ;  muA  Uie  Lacodaimonvuis 
blockaded  the  city  bv  land  and  sea.  The  war  was  ended  by  the 
absolute  submission  of  the  AtheTyans,  who  •M:,vcii(\  to  demolish  tb^.ir 
port,  to  bniit  iboir  lleet  to  twelve  shiiw.  and  undertake  for  the  luture 


34  anx'ii:nt  iJisTOia'. 

no  mititkrr  enterprise,  but  under  command  of  the  Lacedaemonkaitt, 
405  A*  C. 

4.  'J*o  the  same  Lysander,  who  terminated  the  Peloponnesbn  war 
so  gloiioijsly  for  Lacedaemon,  history  useribcs  the  first  grGat  breach 
of  tl*e  constitution  of  hi?  country,  by  the  introduction  of  gold  into 
tliat   republic.    Lysander,  after  the  reduction  of  Athens,  sibolished 


by  Thrasybuiua,  attacked,  vanquished,  and  expelled  the  usurpers, 
find  once  more  re-established  iht  deniocnicy. 

5.  One  event,  which  happened  at  this  time,  lellocted  more  disgrace 
on  tlie  Athenian  name  than  iheirnational  huniiiiation:  this  was  the  per? 
secufion  and  death  of  Socrates,  :i  philosopher  who  was  himself  the 
pattern  of  every  viilue  which  he  tauglU!  Tlie  sophists,  whose  futile 
logic  he  derided  and  exposed,  re  presented  him  as  an  enemy  tc  the 
religion  of  his  country,  becnuLO,  without  regard  to  the  popular  su- 
perstitions, he  led  the  niind  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  creator  and  ruler  cf  the  universe,  and  to  the  belief  of  a  future 
state  of  retribution.  He  made  his  delence  with  the  manly  fortitude  of 
conscious  innocence;  but  in  vain:  his  judges  were  his  pereqpal  ene- 
mies, and  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  poison,  397  A.  C.  (See  Sec- 
tion XXlll,  §  5.) 

U.  On  the  death  of  Darius  Notliu?.  his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes  -jMne- 


jufit  rewanrol  his  most  culpable  enterprise.    Tlie  reir.aintler  of  ^the 
Grecian  army,  to  the  amount  cf  10,000,  under  the  comniaiKl  of  Xen- 
ophon,  made  a  most  amazing  retreat,  traversing  a  hostile  countiT  oi    , 
I, GOO  miles  in  extent,  from  B'at;ylon  to  1i'.{¥  bank?  cf  tlie  Euxine     X^en-   J 
ophon  has  beautifully  written  \hc  histoT-y  of  tins. expedition  ;  but  has  '  i 
painted  the  character  of  Cyrus  In  too  lialtering  coiom's,  and  without 
th$  smallest  censure  of  his  ciimlnal  ambition.  j 

7.  The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  had  taken  part  with  Cyrus.     *Sparta  1 
was  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and  consequently  was  in-  ^ 
volved  in  a  war  with  Fei'sia.    Had  Athens  j'.dded  her  strength,  the 
Greeks  might  have  once  more  detlod  the  power  of  Asia;  but  jealousy 
'kept  the  states  divided,  and  even  hostile  to  each  other;  and  the  gold 
of  yVrtaxerxes  excited  a  gcnerrd  league  in  Greece  against  Laceda;- 
mon.    Agosiiaus,  king  of  Sparta,  sustained  for  a  time  the  honour  of 
lii-^  country,  and  won  some  impoiiant  battles  in  Asia;  but  others  were    f 
lost  in  Greece ;  and  a  naval  del'eat  near  Cnidos  utterly  destroyed  the 
l.acedcEmonian  fleet.    Finally,  to  escape  total  destruction,  the  Simrtans 
sued  ibr  peace,  and  obtained  it  by  the  sacrilice  to  Persia  of  all  th*J    ' 
Asiatic  colonics,  387  A.  C.  Artaxerxes  fuilhei  demanded,  and  obtain- 
ed for  bid  allies  the  Athenians,  the.  i>lands  of  Scyios,  Lemnos,  and  lioj 
hruj  ;  a  disgraceful  treaty;  a  mortifv  in  g  picture  of  the  humiiiatiou  ofc" 
the  GreeliS.  *     '  ''''*-k    ^ 
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SECTION  XiV. 

THE  IlEFUBLIC  OF  THEBES. 

I.  Wuit%Athens  and  Spju-ta  were  thus  visibly  tending  loileclinei 
the  Theban  republic  einort^eii  iVoni  oUsciirity,";md  roae  for  a  time 
!  to  u  degree  of  splendour  eciip^ing  nl;  its  contemporary  stales,  Tl*e 
1  republic  was  divided  by  f.ictibrs,  o:)'^  p'lirty  supporting  its  aucient  tie- 
mocracy,  and  tlie  otlier  uimuig  at  the  eslablisiiment  of  an  oiigarchj. 
The  latter  courted  the  aid  oi*  the  Spartan?,  who  embniced  that  occa* 
^lon  to  take  possession  of  the  citadol.  lour  lumdred  of  the  exiled 
Thebans  fled  lor  protection  to  Atiicns.  Among  these  was  Pelopidiis, 
who  planned  and  accorapiished  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  l)is- 
fuising  himself  and  twelve  of  his  fnends  as  peasants,  he  entered 
Thebes  in  the  evening,  and  joining  a  patriotic  party  of  the  citizens, 
they  surprised  tlte  heads  of  the  usurpation  amift  ihe  tumult  of  a  feast, 
and  put  them  all  to  death.    Epan^aondas,'the  friend  of  Pelopidas, 


2.  A  war  necessarily  ensued  between  Tiiebesi  and  Sparta,  in  v/bich 
Ihe  former  had  the  aid  of  Athens.  Tiiis,  however,  wns  but  for  a  sea* 
son.  Tnebes  singly  opposed  ihe  power  of  Spaitii,  smd  the  league  of 
Greece :  but  Epaniinonjas  and  Peicpidas  were  her  generals.  The 
latter,  amidst  a  cari.*erof  glory,  perished  in  an  expedition  against 
the  tyrant  of  PhercCii.  Epaiiiiaondxs,  iTiurnph.int  at  l^uctra  and  Maj** 
tinea,  fell  in  that  last  engagement,  and  with  him  expii'ed  the  glory  of 
diii  country,  363  A.  C.  Atheas  and  Sparta  were  humbled  at  the  Irittle 
ofMantinea.  Thebos  was  victorious  ;  bul  slve  w;t3  undone  by  the  death 
ofEpamiiiondos.  All  parties  were  tired  of  the  war;  aiid  Artaxerxes, 
more  powerful  among  those  intiituatcd  states  than  in  his  own  donoin* 
ioiB,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  each 
power  shouiil  retain  what  it  possessed ;  anci  that  the  less  states,  now 
Free  from  the  yoke  of  the  greater,  sbo«ild  remain  so. 


SECTIOJN^  XV. 
PHILIP  or  MACEDOxV. 


entirely  snpplanl^P(ioroio  vu'tiie  ;  poets,  musicians,  sculptoi-s,  and 
comedians,  were  rmw  tho  ouly  ^^cat  men  of  Attiai.  Sparta,  no  less 
changed  from  the  simplicity  of  it^  •ip.ci.int  manners,  and  its  power 
abridged  by  the  new  independency  of  the  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
•Wi\s  in  no  capacity  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  its  former  greatness.  In 
this  situation  Philip  of  Macodpn  formed  the  ambitious  project  of  biuig- 
ing  under  his  doaiinion  tho  whole  of  Gn;cce.  • 

2.  He  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  popular  choice,  iu 
riolalion  of  the  natural  right  ot'the  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown;  and 
he  secured  his  power  by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  lUyrians* 
Faeonians,  and  Athenians,  w  ho  espoused  the  interest  of  his  competttow. 
UiutiDg  to  great  military  talent?  the  most  consummate  artitice  and  »cs- 
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designs.    A  sacrilegious  attempt  of  tlic  Phocians  to  plunder  the  teiiv. 
pie  of  Delphos  excited  the  sacred  uar,  in  which  almost  all  the  repub- 
lics took  a  part.    Philip's  aid  heing  ccurted  hy  the  Thebana  anrl 
Thessaiians,  he  began  nosliiities  by  invading  Phocis,  the  key  to  the 
territory  of  Attica.    iEschines.  the  orator,  bribed  to  his  interest,  at- 
tempted to  qui^t  the  alarms  ( f  the  Athenians,  by  ascribing  to  PHilip 
a  design  only  of  punishing;  sacrilege,  and  vindicating  the  ^ause  of 
Apollo.    Demosthenes,  with  true  patrioiism,  exposed  the  artful  de- 
signs of  the  invader,  and  with  the  most  animated  elct|uence  rouseil 
his  countrymen  to  a  vigorous  eflbrt  for  the  preservation  of  their  uat- 
oral  liberties.    But  t!*e  event  was  unsuccessl  u).    The  battle  of  Che- 
TonaBa,  fought  337  A.  C,  decided  tlie  fate  of  Greece^  and  subjected  all 
the  states  to  the  dominion  of  th.e  king  of  Mficedon.    But  it  was  fiOt 
his  policy  to  treat  them  iis  a  conquered  people.    They  retained  tbeii 
separate  and  independent  governments,  while  he  controlled  and  direct- 
ed all  the  national  meiisure^^.  Convoking  a  general  council  of  the  states* 
Philip  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  tlie  forces  of  the  nation ; 
and  he  laid  before  them  his  project  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  fip- 
pointing.each  republic  to  funiish  its  proportional  subsidies.    On  the 
eve  of  this  great  enterprise  Phiii|>  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias*  a 
captain  of  his  guards,  in  revenge  c4'a  private  injury,  336  A.  C.     The 
Athenians,  on  the  de.ith  of  Philip,  meanly  expressed  the  most  tumul- 
tuous joy,  in  the  hope  of  a  recovery  of  their  liberty;  but  this  vision- 
ary prospect  was  never  realized.    The  spirit  of  the  nation  wa-i  gone  5 
and  m  their  subsequent  revolutions  they  only  changed  thcii  masters. 


SFX'TiON  XV 1. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

1.  AtEXANDER,  the  son  of  Philip,  succeeded  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  ' 
the  throne  of  Macedon,  and,  after  a  lew  successful  battles  against  the 
revolted  states,  to  the  command  of  Greece.    Assembling'  the  deputies 
of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  he  ccmmnnic:\t<id  to  them  his  resolution  of 
prosecuting  the  designs  of  his  father  for  the  conquest  of  Persia, 

2.  With  an  army  of  30.000  foot,  and  6,000  horse,  the  sum  of  70taT. 
ents,  and  provisions  only  for  a  sin^^le  month,  Ik*  crossed  the  llellesponi , 
and  in  traversing  Phryjicia  vi??ited  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  Darius  Co 
domanus,  resolved  to  crush  at  once  ih.'n*  inconsiJenite  youth,  met  him 
on  the  banksof  tlicGjanicus  with  100,000  foot  and  10,000  hoi-jje. 
The  Greeks  swam  the  rivei%  their  king  leading  the  van,  nnd,  attack- 
ing the  astonished  Fersiiuis.  loft  20,000  dead  ujionJ^lic!(!,a:id  put  to 
flight  their  whole  army.  1) rawing  from  bis  lirsflBccess  a  picsage 
ot  continued  victory,  Alexander  now  sent  home  his  ile'it,  Iea\  ing  to 
his  army  the  sole  alternative,  that  they  must  subdue  Asia  or  perish. 


aatioD  was  such  that  only  a  small  part  could  come  h)to  action,  ami 
Ihey  were  defeat#d  with  jirodigious  slaughter.  The  loss  of  the  Pei- 
siam  in  this  battle  was  1 10,000  ,•  that  of  the  Greeks  (according to  Q, 
Curtius)  only  450, 
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3.  The  history  of  Alexander  by  Qoiatus  Curiiuii,  thouffh  a  OKWt 
decant  composition,  is  extremely  suspicioiis  00  the  scored  avthtto- 
tlc  informatioiu    Arrian  is  ttie  best  authority. 

4.  The  generosity  of  Alexander  was  dUsplayed  after  the  battle  of 
Ibsos,  in  his  attention  to  his  nobie  prisoners,  tne  mother,  the  wifis^ 
and  lanuly  of  Darius.  To  the  credit  of  Alexander  it  mast  be  owoea 
that  hommnty,  however  overpowered,  aiulai  times  extingiiiBhed  fay 
his  passions,  certainly  formed  a  Bart  of  his  natural  character  . 

5.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Issus  was  the  BubmiastoD  of 
all  Syria.  Damciscus,  where  Darius  had  deposited  his  chief  treasures- 
was  betrayed  and  given  up  by  its  governor.  The  Phoemdans  wen) 
pleased  to  see  themselves  thus  aVeng^ed  for  the  oppression  which  they 
nad  suffered  undor  th^  yoke  of  Persia. 

6.  Alexander  had  hitlierto  b<»iie  his  food  fortune  with  moderatloiu 
Felixj  says  Curtius,  si  hac  ccmtinenHa  ad  uUiimtm  vUaper^^venreffOi' 
msset ;  sed  nofidum  Fortuna  se  animo  ^us  infu€krai?^i  He  directedhia 
course  towards  Tyre,  and  desired  fidipittance  to  perform  a  sacrifice 
to  Hercules.  The  Tynans  shut  their  gates,  and  maintained  for  seven 
months  a  noble  defence.  The  city  was  at  length  taken  by  storm, 
and^e  victor  glutted  his  revenge  by  the  inhumeu  massacre  of  8/)00 
(^the  inhabitants.  The  Me  of  Gaza,  gloriously  dejien^ed  by  Betis,  was 
eqpially  deplorable  to  its  citizens,  and  more  msgraceful  to  the  con- 
queror. Ten  thousand  of  the  former  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  its 
brave  defender  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  the  victor^s  diariot :  GicH- 
aaie  rege^  AddUern^  acnio  genius  ipse  deduceret^  imikUum  se  esse^  pana 
in  hosiem  capiendaJ\    Curtifis.  1 

7.  The  taldng  of  Gaza  opened  Egypt  to  Alexander,  and  the  whole 
country  submitted  without  opposition.  The  course  he  now  pursued 
demonstrated  that  in  his  conq[uests  he  followed  no  determined  plan. 
Amidst  the  most  incredible  tatiguea^,  he  led  his  army  through  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  to  visit  the  temple  of  his  father,  Jupiter  Jimnum,  On 
his  return  he  built  Alexandria,  at  tha  mouth  of  the  Nile,  afterwards  the 
capital  <^the  Lower  Egyjpt,  and  one  of  (he  most  ^urfshmg  cities  m 
the  world.  Twenty  other  cities  of  the  same  j^ame  were  reared  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  conquests.  It  is  i«ich  worits  as  these  that 
justly  entitle  the  Macedonian  to  the  ei^thet  of  Great  By  rearing 
!h  the  midst  of  deserts  those  nursepk®  of  population  and  oj  industry, 
he  repaired  the  waste  and  havoc^his  conquests.  Except  for  those 
monuments  of  his  glory,  he  >«vould  have  merited  no  other  epithel 
than  that  Assigned  him  by  ^  brahmins  of  India,  Th^  Mighty  Murderer. 

8  Returning  from  J%ypt9  Alexander  traversed  Assyria,  and  was 
met  at  Arbela  by  D^us,  at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  The  Persian 
had  proffered  pe^^,  consenting  to  yield  the  whole  country  from  tlie 
Euphrates  to  *Ae  Hellespont,  to  give  Alexander  his  daughter  in  najir* 
riage,  and  Ae  immense  sum  of  10^000  talents.  But  these  tenr»s 
were  hairghtily  rejected,  and  peace  offered  only  upon  the  unqualified 
sub^i^on  of  hi^  enemy,  'riwi  Persians  were  defeated  at  Arbela, 
with  the  loss  of  300,000  men.  Dai  ius  fled  from  province  to  province. 
At  length  betK(yed  by  BeSsus,  due  of  his  own  satolp8,he  was  cruelly 
murdered;  and  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  subsisted  for  206 
years  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  great^  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
330  A.  C. 

•  Happy  if  he  could  have  persevered  ia  this  teemperaace  to  the  end  ot 
bis  life,  bat  Fortuaeliad  hot  yet  poraoried  his  mind. 

t  The  kln*^  boosting  that  he  imitated  AchiUea,  from  whom  he  sapposed 
bimselCdCKJendcd,  in  the  mfilction  of  this  punishment  upon  hia  enemy. 

D 
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•  0.  Alexander  now  projected  the  conquest  of  India,  farmly  poriKia^ 
ed  thai  the  gods  had  decreed  him  the  sovereigntj  of  the  whole  faab* 
Itable  globe.  He  penetrated  to  the  Ganees,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastern  ocean,  if  the  spirit  of  his  army  had  kept  pace 
with  his  ambition.  Bnt  his  troops,  seeing  no  end  to  their  toils,  refus- 
ed to  proceed.  He  returned^ to  the  Indtis,  whence  sending  round  his 
fleet  to  the  Persian  gulf  under  Nearchus,  he  marched  his  army 
across  the  desert  to  Persepolis. 

10.  Indignant  that  he  had  found  a  limit  to4us  conquests,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  every  excess  of  luxury  and  debaucheiy.  The  arrogance 
<^  his  nature,  and  the  ardour  of  his  passioiis^heightened  by  continiml' 
intemperance^  broke  out  into  the  most  outrageous  excesses  cf  cruelty, 
fer  wnich,  in  the  few  intervals  of  sober  retlection,  his  ingenuous 
mind  suffered  tlie  keenest  remorse.  From  Persepolis  he  returned 
toBabylon,and  there  died  in  a  fit  of  debatich,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  hisaj^,  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign,  324  A,  C. 

11.  C«  the  character  of  Alexander  the  most  opposite  and  contra- 
diotory  estimates  have  been  formed.  While  by  some  he  is  esteemed 
nothing  better  than  a  fortunate  madman,  he  is  by  others  ceiebrated 
for  the  gvand^ur,  wisdom,  and  solidity  of  his  political  views.  Trutii 
is*  rarely  to  be  ibund  in  extreme  censure  or  applause.  We  may  al- 
low  to  Alexander  the  spirit  and  the  talents  of  a  great  nMlitttry  genius, 
without  combining  with  these  the  sobei*  plans  of  a  profound  politician. 
In  a  moral  view  of  his  character,  we  see  an  excellent  and  ingenuous 
nature  corrupted  at  length  by  an  unvarying  current  of  success,  and  a 
striking  example  of  the  fatal  violence  of  the  paseiona,  when  eminence 
of  fortune  removes  all  restraint,  and  Hallery  stimukttes  to  their  ud 
Ct>iit^Ued  indulgence.  * 


SECTION  XV H. 

SUCCESSORS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

1.  Alexakder,  on  his  deatk-bed,  named  no  successor,  but  gave  his 
ring  to  Perdiccas,  one  of  his  otiVers.  When  his  courtiers  asked  him 
to  whom  he  wished  the  empire  to  dovolve  upon  his  death,  he  repiietl, 
**To  the  most  worthr;"  mid  he  is  snW  to  have  added,  that  he  Ibre- 
law  this  legacy  woufd  prepare  for  him  very  extraordinary  funcml 
iites ;  a  prediction  which  was  fully  vrtriiied. 

2.  Peroiccas,  sensible  that  his  pretensions  uould  not  justify  a  d^ 
rett  assumption  of  the  government  of  this  vast  empwe,  brought  about 
a  division  of  the  whole  among  thirty-tliree  of  the  pilncipal  officers; 
and  trusting  to  their  inevitable  dissensions,  he  proposed  bj  that  means 
to  reduce  all  of  them  under  his  own  authority,  lience  arose  a  series 
of  wars  and  intrigues,  of  which  the  detail  is  barren  both  of  amuse- 
ment-and  dlieful  imbrmation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  fhat  their  cons«v. 
fuence  was  a  total  extirpation  of  the  family  of  Alexander,  and  a  new 

FArtitioD  of  the  empire  into  four  great  monarchies,  the  shares  of 
tolem^.  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  Seieucus.  Of  these  the  most 
poWermi  were  that  of  Syria  under  Seieucus  and  his  descendants,  and 
that  of  Egypt  the  Ptolemies. 

^  We  cannot  (says  CondUlac)  lix  our  attention  on  the  history  of 
fbe  successors  of  Alexander,  though  a  great  theatre  is  opened  to  our 
▼lew,  a  variety  of  scenes,  and  multipHed  catastrophes.  A  picture  is 
ooen  displeasing  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  greatne^.    Wc 
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loie  the  coonexioo  of  its  parts,  beaiusc  die  eye  cannot  take  tbem  fa 
st  once.  Still  less  wifl  a  large  picture  give  ns  pleasQt«.  if  evenr  part 
of  it  presents  a  different  scene,  each  unconnected  with  the  other," 
Such  IS  the  historr  of  the  succesators  of  Alexander. 


• « 


SUCTION  XVlll. 


FALL  A  I\D  CONQUEST  OF  GREECE,  . 

*  1.  Nor  is  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  period  of  the  death  of  Al* 
exander  any  longer  an  interesting  or  pleasing  object  of  contemplation. 
Demosthenes  once  more  made  a  noble  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Datioo- 
al  freedom,  and  to  rouse  his  countrymen,  the  Atlienians,  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  Macedon.  But  it  was  too  Inte.  The  pacific  counsels  of 
Phocion  suKed  better  t1)e  languid  spirit  of  this  once  illustrious  people. 

2.  The  history  of  the  different  republics  present  from  this  uxiae 
nothing  but  n  disgusting  scries  of  uninteresting  revolutions;  with  the 
exception  only  of  that  last  eftbrt  made  by  the  Achaean  states  to  ro* 
vive  the  expiring  liberty  of  their  country.  The  republic  of  Achaia 
^rasa  league  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  states  to  vindicate  their  freedom 
against  the  domineering  apirit  of  the  greater.  They  comdiltted  the 
government  of  the  lea^u^  to  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  with  the  tide^ol  piss- 
tor,  a  young  m..n  of  high  ambition,  who  immediately  conceived  the 
more  extensive  project  of  rescuing  the  whole  of  Greece  from  the 
dominion  of  Macedon.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  greater  states  render- 
ed this  scheme  abortive.  Sparta  refused  to  arrange  itrelf  under  the 
guidance  of  the  pn£t%*  of  Ach»ia  :  and  Aratu!;,  forgetting  his  patriotk: 
designs,  sought  only  now  to  wreak  liis  vengeance  against  tlie  I^ice* 
dsBmonian^  For  this  purpose,  with  tlie  most  inconsistent  policy,  ne 
courted  the  aid  even  of  the  Macedonians :  the  very  tyrants  %vho  had 
enslaved  his  country. 

3.  The  period  was  now  come  for  the  intervention  .of  a  fbreiga 
power,  which  was  to  reduce  all  under  its  wide-spreading  dominion. 
The  Romans  were  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  contem- 
iiomrj-  nations.  The  people  of  Etolia,  attacked  by  the  Macedonians, 
with  a  rash  policy  besought  the  aid  of  the  Roman?,  who.  eager  to 
ttdd  to  their  dominion  tliis  devoted  country,  cheerfully  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  speedily  accomplished  the  reduction  of  Macedonia. 
Perbcus,  its  last  sovereign,  was  led  captive  to  Rome,  and  graced  the 
triumph  of  Paulus  .-Emiliup,  1G7  A.  C.  From  that  period  the  Ro- 
mans were  hastily  advancing  to  the  dominion  of  all  Greece )  a  prog* 
ress  in  which  their  art  was  more  conspicuous  than  their  virtue. 
They  gained  their  end  by  fostering  dissensions  between  the  states, 
which  they  directed  to  their  own  advantage,  corrupting  their  princi- 
pal citizens,  and  using,  in  fine,  every  art  of  the  most  insidious  policy. 
A  pretext  was  only  wanting  to  unsheath  the  sword,  and  this  wjia 
furnished  bv  the  Achasan  states,  who  insulted  the  deputies  of  imperi- 
al Rome.  Tills  drew  on  them  at  once  the  resentment  of  the  Romans. 
Metellus  marched  ..is  legions  into  Greece,  gave  them  battle,  and  en- 
tirely defeated  them.  Mummius  the  consul  terminated  the  work, 
and  made  an  easv  conquest  of  the  whole  oi  Greece,  which  from  that 
period  became  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  146  A.  C. 

4.  Rome  hac^  acquired  from  her  conquests  a  flood  of  we^,  and 
•bftgan  nT>w  to  m?mitcst  a  tjw^te  for  hixnvy,  and  a  spirit  of  reltecrocnt- 
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In  these  points  Greece  was  to  its  couqaerors  an  Instructer  and  n 
model:  , 

Ofiecia  capta  fenim  victorem  cepit,  et  i^ea 
Ihtulit  agrfciiti  Latio.* — 

Hence,  even,  though  vanquished,  it  wa3  regarded  with  a  species  of 
i:e«q»ect  by  its  ruder  masters. 


SECTION  XIX. 

POLITICAL  REFLECTIONS  ARISING  FROM  THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE  STATES  OF  GREECE. 

1.  THE.revolutions  which  the  states  of  Greece  underwent^  and  the 
sitaations  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  their  oonnexion  and  differ- 
•ncea  with,  each  other,  and  their  wars  with  foreign  nations,  were  so 
various,  thattheirhistory  is  a  schooUof  instruction  in  political  science. 
The  surest  test  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  abstract  principles  of  pol- 
itics, is  their  application  to  actual  experience  and  to  the  history  of 
i^itions. 

2.  The  oppression  which  the  states  of  Greece  suffered  under  their 
ancient  despots,  who  weve  sul:rjt:Ct  to  no  constitutional  control,  was  a 
most  justifiable  motive  for  their  establishing  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  promised  them  the  cnjojjment  of  greah  i'  political  free- 
dom* .  We  believe  too  that  those  new  ibrms  of  govern  ncnt  ^vcre  fram 
ed  by  their  irirtuous  legislators  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  Bui 
as  to  the  real  merits  of  those  political  fabrics,  it  is  certain  that  they 
were- very  far  from  corresponding  in  practice  With  what  was  expect- 
ed from  them  in  theory.  We  seek  in  vain,  either  in  the  historv  of 
Atliens  or  Lacedajmon,  for  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  well-ordervid  common- 
wealth.    Tli#  revolutions  of  government  which  tiiey  were  ever  ex- 

E— ;i^nGk\g,'the  eternal  f.ictions  with  which  they  wore  embroilecl, 
mly  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  structure  of 
,  ^  machme,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  regular  motion.  The 
6i(MKlri»on  of  the  people  under  those  governments  was  such'  as  par- 
took more  of  servitude  and  oppression,  than  that  of  the  subjects  otthe 
most  despotic  monarchies.  The  slaves  formad  the  actual  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  in  all  the  states  of  Greece.  To  these  the  free  citi- 
a^ns  were  rigorous  bond-masters.  Bondage  being  a  consequence  of 
the  contraction  of  debts  eyeivby  freemen,  a  great  proportion  of  these 
«ras  subject  to. the  tyrantiical  control  of  tlleir  fellow-citizens.-  Nor 
weife  the  richer  classes  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  independence. 
Ihey  were  perpetually  divided  into  fictions,  which  servilely  mnked 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  contending  chiefs  of  the  repub- 
he.  Those  parties  were  kept  together  solely  by  corruption.  The 
iWK)le  was.  therefere  a  system  of  servility  and  debasement  of  spirit, 
which  leftnothing  of  a  free  or  ingenuous  nature  in  the  condition  of  in- 
dividuals, nor  any  thing  that  could  furnish  encomium  to  a  real  advo* 
CHte  tor  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  chief  republics  of  antiquitv.  Their 
government  pomised  in  theory,  what  they  never  conferred  in  prao- 
te»,  the  pohtical  happiness  of  Uie  citizens.  ^ 


H- 


•  For  conquered  Greece  subdued  her  conquering  foe 
And  tau-ht  rude  Rome,  the  arts  of  jieace  to  Sow, 
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dw  **  ta  d^^aocracy  (says  Dr.  Fer^ussoo)  men  mu«t  lore  equalttj ; 
lliey  must  re^ct  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  they  most  oe 
satisfied  ^vkh  thixt  degree  of  consideration  which  they  can  procnre  by 
their  abilities  fairly  measured  against  those  of  an  oj^onent;  they 
must  labour  for  the  public  without  hope  of  profit ;  they  mast  reject 
every  attempt  to  create  a  personal  dependance.'^  This  is  the  picture 
of  a  republic  in  theory.  If  we  reverse  this  picture  in  every  single 
particular,  and  take  its  direct  opposite,  we  shaU  have  Uie  troe  por- 
trait of  a  republican  government  m  practice. 

4u  Ijt  is  tlie  .fundamental  theory  of  Montiesqhieu's  Spint  of  Lawf, 
that  Ae  teee  distinct  forms  of  government,  trie  monarchical,  despot - 
ical,  and  republican,  are  influenced  by  the  three  separate  principles 
erf'  honour,  iiear,  ano  virtue ;  and  this  theory  is  the  fi>un(&ition  op 
which  the  author  builds  a  great  part  of  liis  politicnl  doctrines.  Tiw't 
each  of  tliese  principles  is  exclusively  esseniiiil  to  ks  respective  f^iim 
of  government,  but  rnneoessiny  and  even  prcjniiicialihthc  othec?,  is  h 
position  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  trutli-  No  fcnii  of'goveni- 
ment  can -subsist  where  every  one  of  those  principles  has  not  ifc* 
operation.  The  admission  of  such  a  theory  leads  to  the  most  mis- 
chievous conclusions ;  rts^  for  example,  that  in  monarchies  the  state 
dispea^s  with  virtue  in  its  officers  and  magistrates;  that  public 
emi>loyments  ought  to  be  venal;  and  that  crimes, if  kept  secret,  are 
dfno  consequence.  ^ 

5.  It  is  only  in  tne  infant  periods  of  tiie  Grecian  history  tihai>wfe 
are  to  look  for  those  splendid  examples  of  patriotism  and  heroic  vir- 
tue, whichUie  ardent  mind  of  uncorrupted  youth  wi|l  ever  delight 
fo  contemplate.  The  most'rernai'fcable  circumstance  whiph  strike? 
us  on  comparing  the  latter  with  the  more  early  period*  of  the  his- 
tory  of  tlie  Greeks,^  is  the  total  change  in  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
pepple.  The  ardour  of  patriotism,  the  thirst  of  military  glory,  the 
enthusiasrn  of  liberty,  decline  with  the  rising  grandeur  and  opuJepce 
of  the  nation,  and  an  epthusiasm  of  another  species,  and  far  les6 


tions. 


SECTION  XX.  ' 

STATE.  OF  THE  AI^TS  -Xk .  GREECE. 

1.  It  is  not  among  the  Greeks  that  we  ate  to  look  for  the  greatedl 
improvements  in  the  usefftl  and  necessary  arts  of  life.  In  agricut 
tare,  manufactures,  commerce,  thev  never  were  greatly  distinguish- 
ed.  But  in  those  which  are  termed  the  fine  arts,  Greece  surj^assed 
all  the  contemporary  nations.  The  monuments  of  those  which  yel 
remain  are  the  models  of  imitation,  and  the  confessed -^tmidard'  ol 
exceUence,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  modem 

2.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  the  active  spirit  of  the  Athonjana,, 
which  would  have  otherwise  languished  for  want  of  an  object,  taking 
a  new  direction  from  luxury,  displayed  itself  signally  m  all  the  works 
of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  The  administration  ofPeucies  ^^  as  the  iera 
of  luxury  and  splendour.  The-  arts  broke  out  at  once  >vith  sui-pris. 
in« lustre;  and  architecture,  sculpture,  and  pamtmg,  were  earned 

D2  6  # 
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to  the  summit  of  perfection.    This  golden  age  oi  the  arts  in  Gre^ 
endured  for  about  a  century, .  till  alter  the  death  ot  Alexander  m» 

freat* 
3.  The  Greeks  were  the  parents  of  that  system  of  architecture 

which  is  universally  aUowed  to  be  the  most  perfect.  . 

Tlie  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  tJiree  distinct  orders :  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  Corinthian, 

The  Doric  has  a  masculine  grdndeur,  and  a  superior  j\ir  of  strength 
to  both  the  others.  It  is  tlierefore  best  adapted  to  works  of  great 
magnitude,  and  of  a  sublime  character.  The  character  of  sublimity 
is  essentially  connected  with  chasteness  and  "simplicity.  Of  this  or- 
der is  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  built  ten  years  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon,  and  at  this  day  almost  entire. 

The  Ionic  order  is  light  and  elegant  The  former  has  a  masculine 
grandeur;  the  latter  a  feminine  elegance.  The  Ionic  is  likewise 
simple :  for  simplicity  is  an  essential  requisite  in  true  beauty.  Of 
tiiis  order  were  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  the  temple  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  the  temph  otDiana  at  Ephesus, 

The  Corinthian  marks  ah  age  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  when 
pomp  and  splendour  had  become  the  predominant  passion,  but  had  not 
yet  extinguished  the  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  It  attemptH 
therefore  a  union  of  all  these  character,  but  satisfies  not  the  chasten- 
ed judgment,  and  pleases  only  a  corrupted  tastff 


-*^  First  unadorned, 


"  And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose  ; 

"  The  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace, 

"  Her  airy  pillar  heavM  ;  luxuriant  last 

"^The  rich'COTihthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath." 

Thompson's  Liberty^  Part  2. 

4.  The  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  orders  are  of  Italian  origUi. 
The  Etruscan  architecture  appears  to  have  been  nearly  allied  to  the 
Grecian,  but  to  have  possessed  an  interior  degree  of  elegance.  The 
Trajan  column  at  Rome  is  of  this  order;  less  remarkble  for  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions  than  for  the  admirable  sculpture  which ' 
decorates  it.  The  Composite  order  is  \vhat  its  name  implies ;  it  sliows 
that  the  Greeks  had  in  the  three  original  orde«  exhausted  all  Ihe 
principles  of  grandeur  and  beauty ;  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
Irame  a  fourth,  except  by  combining  the  former. 

5.  The  Gothic  architecture  offers  ho  conj^radiction  to  these  obser- 
vations. The  effect  which  it  produces  cannot  be  altogether  account- 
ed for  from  the  rules  of  symmetry  or  harmony  in  the  proportions  be- 
tween the  several  parts;  but  depends  on  a  certain  idea  of  vastness, 
gloominess,  and  solenmity,  whicn  are  poweiful  ingredients  in  the 
sublime. 

6.  Sculptju*e  was  brought  by  the  Greeks  to  as  high  perfection  as 
architecture.  The  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture  are  at  this  day  the 
most  perfect  models  of  the  art ;  and  the  modem  artists  have  no  means 
of  attaining  to  excellence  so  certain,  as  the  study  of  those  great  mas- 
ter-pieces. 

7.  The  excellence  of  the  Greeks  in  sculpture  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  chiefly  from  their  having  the  human  figure  often  before 
their  eyes  quite  naked,  and  in  all  its  various  attitudes,  both  in  the 
vaiasstra^  arid  in  the  public  games.    The  antique  statues  have  there- 

^  ^  jpaadeur  united  with  perfect  simplicity,  because  the  attitude  is 
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not  Ihc  result  of  an  artificial  disposition  of  the  figure)  as  in  the  mod* 
em  academies,  but  is  nature  nncoDstrained.  Thu%  in  the  Dying 
GlaJiutor.  when  we  observe  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
visible  failure  of  strength  aud  life,  we  cannot  doubt  that  nature  was 
the  sculptors  immediate  model  of  imitation.* 

8  And -this  nature  was  in  reality  superior  to  what  we  now  see  in 
the  ordinary  race  of  men.  The  constant  practice  of  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises gave  a  liner  conformation  of  bouy  than  what  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  vitiated  pupils  of  modem  effeminacy,  the  artlficisd  children  oi 
modem  fashion. 

9.  A  secondary  cause  of  the  eminence  of  the  Greeks  in  the  arts  oi 
design,  was  their  theology,  whfch  furnished  an  ample  exercise  for 
the  genius  of  the  sculptor  and  jwinter. 

10.  We  must  speaik  with  more  diffidence  of  the  ability  of  the 
Greeks  in  pninting,  than  we  do  of  their  superiority  in  sculpture ;  be- 
cause the  existing  specimens  of  the  former  are  extremely  rare,  an<l 
the  pieces  which  are  preserved  are  probably  not  the  most  excellent. 
But  in  the  want  of  actual  evidence  we  have  every  presumption  that 
the  Greeks  had  attained  to  eaual  perfection  in  the  art  of  painting  and 
in  sculpture ;  for  if  we  find  the  judgment  given  by  ancient  writers  of 
their  excellence  in  sculpture  confiraied  by  the  universal  assent  of  the 
best  critics  among  the  moderns,  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  an 
equal  rectitude  in  the  judgment  which  the  same  ancient  writers  have 

§ronounced  upon  their  paintings.    If  Pliny  is  ri^ht  in  his  opinion  of 
le  merits  of  those  statues  which  yet  remain,  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles, 
and  the  Laocoon  of  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  AthenodoruSj  we  have 
■no  reason  to  suppose  nis  taste  to  be  less  iust  when  he  celeorates  the 
^  merits,  and  critically  characteiisies  the  qifferent  manners  of  Zeuxis, 
"  Apelles,  Parrhasius,  Protogenes,  and  Timanthes,  whose  works  have 
perished. 

11.  The  paintings,  found  :^  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  the  Sepul- 
chrum  Nasonianum  at  Kome,  were  probably  the  work  of  Greek- 
artists  ;  for  the  Romans  were  never  eminent  in  any  of  the  arts  de 
pendent  on  design.  These  paintings  exhibit  great  knowledge  <:f 
proportions,  and  of  the  chiaro-oscuro ;  but  betray  an  ignorance  ol 
the  rales  of  perspective. 

12.  The  music  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  Been  very  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  modems. 

13.  The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Greeks  in  the  fine  arts  extended  its 
effects  to  the  revolutions  of  their  states,  and  influenced  their  fate  as  a 
nation.  :       . 


SECTION  XXL 

OF  THE  GREEK  POETS. 

1.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  rednced  the  athletic  exercises 
to  n  system,  and  considered  them  as  an  object  of  general  attention  and 
importance.  The  Panathenaean,  and  afterwar£  the  Olympic,  the 
Pythian,  Nemaean,  and  Isthmian  games,  were  under  the  regulation 
of  flie  laws.  They  contributed  essentially  to  the  improvenEient  of  the 
nation ;  and,  while  ihej  cherished  martial  ardour,  and  promoted  har- 

•  Cruilas  rulneralum  deficientem  ftcit^  ex  quo  posnt  inUUigi  quantum 
rt*jttt .  ammi,  Plin.  lib.  36.  CresUas  hai  represented  a  wounded  man 
ftdnting,  from  which  we  may  perceive  how  much  life  still  remains. 
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tjitiefls  and  agility  of  body,  they  cultivated  likewise  urhunily  uuU  po- 
titene«. 

2.  Tnegamea  of  Greece  were  not  confined  to  gymnastic  or  atlilet- 
ic  exercises.  They  encouraged  competitions  in  genius  and  learning. 
They  were  the  vescfrt  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  and  the  piiilpsopherSi. 

3.  In  aji  nations,  ipoetry  is  of  greater^aoliquity  tlian  prose  Aomposi- 
tion.  The  eqrligst  prose  writers  inJGi^eece,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros^ 
and.  Ca4n)u^6f  "Mile'tus,. were  350  years  posterior  to  Homer.  Any 
remaiiis  of  the  metre  ancient  poets,  as  Lipus^^Orpheus,  &c-,  are  ex- 
Iremoly  suspicious.  Hbftfer  is  geiierally  supposed  to  haiveflovjirlshc^. 
about  907  A^Q*:^  teOrhave-foUow^dihe-^p^^^sttPn  of- i  .jyapcjeripg 
n)instrel,and  to  nay e  comjjpsed  hi^  poeiiis  in  detafliied  fr^gjl^fat^^ 
and  separate  ballads^ahd  episodes.  Pisistratus,  ubJQuf  540  *A^  5:^  d^fi- 
ployedspme  learned  m«Bn  to  collect  and  methodize  these  f|*&gmcnts^ 
and  to  thi^  we  ^owe  the  comjplete  poem^of  the  Iliad  and  OdipSjBy;^ 
The  distinguishing  merits  of  Hpiner  are,  his  profound  knowlefdge  di 
human  nature,  Jiis  faithful  and  minute  description  of  ancient  man- 
ners, his  genius  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  the  harmony  of 
his  poetidal  numbets.  His  fidelity  as  a  historian  has  been  ^juestioqed/. 
but  the  great  outlines,  of  his  narratire  are  probably  authentic.  ; 

4.  Heslod  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Homer:  we  should  be 
little  sensible  of  hi^meritSj  if  they  were  not  seen  througji  the  medi^, 
um  of  an  immense  antiquity.  The  poem  of  the  Works  and  DiijA 
contains  som^  judicious  precepts  of  agriculture.  The  Theogony  is 
an  obscure  historv  of  the  orjig^of  t]}e  gods,.ani3  theformation  of  the 
universe.  ,     .  i  •.  rl 

5.  About  two  centuries  after  Homer  and/Hesiod,Nflourished\^.hi-{j 
lochus,  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse;  yerpander,^qually  eminent  ^ 
as  a  poet  and  a  musician ;;  Sappho^  of  whose  composition  we  have 
two  exquisite  odes ;  Alcaeus  and  Simonides^  of  whom  there  are  some 
fine  firaig^ienits;  and  Pindar  and  Anaci^oh^'who  haye  leQ  enpughto 
allow  an  accurate  estimate  pf  their  merits.  *  '    ^    * 

6.  Pin  Jaj  waseatei^med  by  the  ancients  the  chief  of  the  lyric  poets. 
He  posse^^  unbounded  fancy,  and  great  sublimity,  of  imagery ;  but 
his  digressions ^are  so  rapid  ana  so  frequent^  that  we  cannot  discover 
the  chain  of  thought ;  and  his  Expression  is  allowed,  even  by  LongiiiitS) 
to  be  often  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

7  AnaCrebn  is  a  great  contrast  to  '^indar.  His  fancy  s.ug^ge$ts.only 
^imiliar  and  luxurious  .^ictui^es.  He  has  ho  comprehension  of  the 
mblioi^p,  but  contents  himself  with  the  easy,  the  graceful,  aind  tlie 
wanton.  His  morality  is  Toose,  and  blssehti^nts  little  else  than  the 
effusions  of  a  voluptuary. 

8.  The  collection  termed  Anihxhogva^  which  consists  chiefly  of  an- 
cieot  epigrams,  contains  many  valuable  apedmens  of  the  taste  and 
poeti'^alfahcy  of  the  Greeks,  and  contributes  materially  to  the  iUus- 
Iration  of  their  manners.  The  best  of  the  modern  epigrams  may  be 
traced  to  this  source. 

9.  The  aera  of  the  origin  of  dramatic  composition  among  the  Greeks 
is  about  590  A.  CI  Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon.  Withia 
little  more  than  a  century,  the  Greek  drama  was  carried  to  its  high* 
est  perfection,  for  iEschylus  died  456  A.  C.  iE^hylus  wrote  sixty- 
six  tragedies ;  for  thirteen  of  which  he  gained  the  m%t  prize  of  dra- 
matic poetry  at  the  Olympic  games.  Luie  Shakspeare,  nis  eenius  is 
sublime,  and  his  imagination  unbounded.  He  disdained  regularity  of 
plan,  and  all  artificial  restriction;  but  unfortunately  he  disdained 
likewise  the  restraints  of  decency  and  of  good  morals. 


V  r 
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la  £uVipides  and  Sophocles  flourished  about  fifty  j^f«  aftei 
iEschyliis.  Euripides  is  most  masterly  in  painting  the  passion  of  lovo^ 
both  in  its  tcnderest  emotions  and  in  its  most  violent  paroxysms :  yet 
the  characters  of  his  women  demonstrate  that  he  had  no  great  opinion 
of  the  virtues  of  the  sex;  Longinus  cloes  not  rate  high  nis  talent  for 
the  sublime.  But  he  possessed  a  much  superior  excellence:  his  verses, 
with  great  eloquence  and  harmony,  breathe  the  moat  admirable  mo- 
lality;  There  remain  twenty  tragedies  of  Euripides;  and  of  these, 
the  Medea  is  deemed  the  best. 

11.  Sophocles  shared  with  Euripides  the  palm  of  dramatic  poetry ; 
and  is  judjged  to  have  surpassed  him  in  tlie  grand  and  the  sublime.  01 
1 20  tragemes  which  be  composed,  only  seven  remain.  They  display 
^reat  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  ^genend  chastity  and 
simplicity  of  expression,  which  gave  the  greater  force  to  the  occasional 
strokes  of  the  sublime.  The  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  is  esteemed  the 
most  perfect  production  of  the  Greek  stage. 

•  12.  The  Qreek  comedy  is  divided  into  the  ancienl^  the  trnddle^  ami 
the  new.  The  first  was  a  licentious  satire  and  mimicry  of  real  per- 
sonages, exhibited  by  name  upon  the  stage.  The  laws  repressed  this 
extreme  license,  and  gave  birti  to  the  middle  comedy,  whicn  continued 
tlie  satirical  .delineation  of  real  persons,  but  under  fictitious  namest 
The  last  improvement  consisted  in  banishing  all  personal  satire,  and 
confining  comedy  to  a  delineation  of  manners.  This  was  the  new 
comedy.  Of  the  first  spegies,  the  ancient,  we  have  no  remains.  The 
drama3  of  Aristophanes  are  an  example  of  the  second  or  middle 
comedy.  The  grossness  of  liis  raillery,  and  tlie  malevolence  which 
frequently  inspired  it,  arc  a  reproach  to  the  morals  of  that  people 
which  could  tolerate  it.  Yet  his  works  have  their  value,  jis  throwmg 
light  upon  ancient  manners. 

13.  Of  the  new  comedy,  Menandcr  was  the  bright  example ;  pos- 
sessing a  vein  of  the  most  delicjite  wit,  with  the  utm«)st  purity  ot 
moral  sentiment.  Unfortunately  ive  liave  nothing  of  him  remaining 
but  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Athenaeus.  VV<?  see  a  ereat  deal  <3 
his  merits,  however,  in  his  copyist  and  translator,  Terence. 

14.  The  actors,  both  in  the  Greelt  and  Roman  theatres,  wore  masks, 
of  which  the  features  were  strongly  painted,  and  the  mouth  so  con- 
structed as  to  increase  the  power  of  the  voice.  It  is  probable  that  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  were  set  to  music, 
and  sung,  like  the  recitative  in  the  Italian  opera.  Sometimes  one 
person  was  emploj'ed  to  recite  or  ^ing  the  part,  ^d  another  to  per- 
form the  corresponding  action  or  gesticulation. 

15.  The  mimes  were  burlesque  parodies  on  tlie  serious  tmgedy 
and  comedy.  The  pantomimes  consisted  solely  of  gesticulation,  ond 
were  cairied  to  great  perfection.  i 

'  i 

SECTION  XXII. 
OF  THE  GREEK  HISTORIANS. 


1.  The  most  epainent  of  the  Greek  historians  were  contempoTa- 
ries.  Herodotus  died  413  A.  C?:5Thucydidesj391  A.  C.>  and  Xeiw^- 
phon  was  about  twenty  years  younger  than  Thucydides, '  Herodotus 
writes  the  joint  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  to  uie  battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale.  He  treats  incidentally 
likewise  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Lydians.  His  vera- 
city Is  to  be  depended  on  in  aU  matters  that  fell  under  his  own  obaei- 
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vattoQ;  bat  he  admits  too  easily  liie  reports  ofothen,  tdui  is  in  ^ea« 
eral  fond  of  the  marvellous.  His  style  is  pure,  and  he  has  a  copious 
elocution. 

3.  Thucydides,  himself  an  able  general,  has  written,  with  great  abil- 
ity, the  history  of  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  introducing  it  with  a  short  narrative  of  the  precedios  periods 
of  the  history  of  Greece.  He  is  justly  esteemed  lor  his  fideuty  and 
candour.  His  style  is  a  contrast  to  the  full  and  flowing  period  of 
Herodotus,  possessing  a  sententious  brevity,  which  is  at  once  lively 
and  energetic.  The  history  of  the  remaining  six  years  of  the  war 
of  Peloponnesus  was  written  by  Theopompus  and  XenophoiL 

3.  Xenophon  commanded  the  Greek  armyin  the  service  of  Xl^yrus 
'  the  younger,  in  his  culpable  enterprise  against  his  brother  Artaxerx- 

es.  (See  Sect  XIII,  §  6.)  Afler  the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  Xeno- 
phon directed  that  astonishing  retreat  from  Babylon  to  the  Euxine, 
of  which  he  has  given  a  splendid  and  faithful  narrative-  He  wrote 
likewise  the  Cyropedia,  or  the  history  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  whiclt 
is  belived  to  be  rather  an  inrneinary  delineation  of  an  accomplished 
prince  than  a  real  narration.  He  continued  the  history  of  Tiiacyd- 
ides,  and  has  left  two  excellent  political  tracts  on  the  constitutions  of 
Lacedaemon  and  Athens.  His  style  is  simple  and  energetic ;  but  the 
brevity  of  his  sentences  somatimes  obscures  his  meaning. 

4.  Greece,  in  its  decline,  produced  some  historians  of  great  cm 
inence.  -^Polybius,  a  native  of^  Megalopolis,  wrote  forty  books  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  history  ddring  his  own  ^ge ;  that  Is,  from  the  be« 
ginning  .of  the  second  Puoic  war  to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into 
a  Roman  province ;  but  of  this  great  work,  only  the  fii-st  five  boold 
are  entire,  with  an  epitome  of  the  following  twelve.  He  merits  less 
the  praise  of  eloquence  than  of  authentic  information,  and  most  judi^ 
eiou3  reflection.         ^ 

5.^  Diodorus  Siculus  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  compos- 
ed, in  forty  books,  a  general  history  of  the  world,  under  the  title  of 
Bibliotheca  Historiea.  No  more  remain  than  fifleen  books ;  of  which 
the  first  five  treat  of  the  fabulous  periods,  and  the  history  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  &c.  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.  The 
next  'iis^  are  wanting.  The  remainder  brings  down  the  history  from 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
thvj  great.  He  is  taxed  with  chronological  inaccuracy  in  the  earliei 
parts  of  his  Hork;  but  the  autlienticity  and  correctness  of  the  later 
periods  are  unimpeached, 

6.  pionvsius  of^Halicarnassus,  eminent  both  as  a  historiai)  and  rhet- 
orician, flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  His  Roman  Antiquities 
contain  much  valuable  information^  though  his  work  Is  too  much 
tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  systematizing. 

7.  Plutarch,  a  native  of  Cheronea,  in  Boeotia,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  is  one  of  the  most  vsd- 
uable  of  the  liteKiry  works  of  the  ancients ;  introducing  us  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  private  character  «nd  manners  of  those  eminent 
persons  whose  public  achievements  are  recorded  by  professed  lus- 
torians.  His  morality  is  excellent ;  and  his  style,  though  unpolished, 
is  clear  and  energetic. 

8  Arrian  wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  seven  books  of  the  wars  of 
Alcxanderij  with  great  judgment  and  fidelity ;  his  narrative  belne 
composed  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  tw^o  '  S[ 
Alexander's  principal  officers.  His  style  is  unadorned,  but'  chaSleL 
pefspicuous^,  and  manly. 


f 
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SECTION  XXUL 


OF  THE  GREEK  PHILOSOP^jERS. 

I.  ArTERtlie  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  increasing  reliitli  for 
I  potriicul  compositiua  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  men  termed  rhapeodistf, 
I  whose  employincnt  \v  ls  to  recite  at  the  games  and  festivals  the  com- 


cra  of  wisdom. 

:  apcicnt  school  of  philo 

'Ij'-'ThMes  is  celebrated  fo"! 


2.  The  most  ancient  school  of  philosophv/was  that  founded  by 
Trtales,G40  A.  C.,  aii:iU^rme(l:theionic^,ThMes  ij       ""         ' 


the  universe,  as  tiie  soul  does  the  body.  The  moral  doctrines  of  the 
Ionic  school  ware  puro  aaJ  r.iiionaU  The  most  eminent  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Thales  wore  Anaxinunder  and  Anaxagoras. 
,3.  Soon  after  tlie  ionic,  arose  the  Italian  sect,  founded  byPythag- 
or*i3,^vho  was  bora  about  50G  A.  C.  He  U  supposed  to  ha\^<ierived 
mod?  of  his  knowledge  from  Egypt;  and  he  liad,  like  the  E|^jptian 
priests,  a  public  doctriiui  for  the  people,  and  a  private  for  his  disci- 
ples; the  for.r.er  a. good  system  of  moral?^(he  latter  probabkr  unin- 
t^lii'ible  mystery.  -  His  notloas  of  the  Divmity  were  anin  to  {nose  ot 
failes;  but  he  believed  in  the  eternity  of  tiie  universe,  and  its  co- 
3;iitence  with  the  Deity.  He  taught  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
tliro^ij^h  dilfircnt  bodies.  His  disciples  lived  ui  common ;  abstained  .  . 
rigorously  from  the  flSsh  of  animals;  and  held  music  in  high  estima- 
tion, as  a  corrective  of  the  passions.  Pyt^agonts  believed  the  earth 
to  b?.  a  sphero,  the  planets  to  be  inhabited,  and  the  fixed  stars  to  be 
ihe  suns  and  centres  of  other  systems.  His  most  eminent  foilowera 
were.  Empedocles,  Epjcharmas,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Timaeus,  Archytas. 

4.  The  Eleixtic  sect  was  founded  by  Xenophanes,  about  500  A.  C. 
Its  chief  supponers  were  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Leucippus,  citizens 
of  Elea,  The  metaphysical  notions  of  this  sect  were  utterly  unintel- 
ligible. They  maintained  that  things  hiid  neither  beginning,  end, 
Dor  a!iy  change ;  and  that  all  the  changes  we  perceive  are  in  our 
own  senses,  xet  Leucippus  taught  the  dc»ctrine  of  atoms,  whence 
lie  supposed  all  material  substances  to  be  formed.  Of  this  sect  were  ^ 
Democritus  and  Heraclitus.  • 

5.  The  Socratic  school  arose  iVom  the  Ionic.    Socrates  died  4(M 
A.  C,  the  wisest,  the  most  virtuous  ot  the  Greeks.    He  exploded  the 
futile  logic  of  the  Sophists,  which  consisted  of  a  set  of,  general  ai^u-  ^    ' 
ments,  applicable  to  all  manner  of  questionSj  and  by  whk:h  they  could, 
with  an  appearance  of  plausibility,  maintam  either  side  of  any  prop- 
osition.   Socrates  always  brought  his  antagonist  to  particulars ;  be- 
ginning with  a  simple  and  undeniable  position,  which  being  granted,     ^ 
another  followed  equally  undeniable,  till  the  disputant  was  conduct-  ^ 
«d  step  by  step,  by  his  own  concessions,  to  tiiat  side  of  the  questiim 

•n  which  lay  the  truth.    His  rivals  lost  all  credit  as  pliilosophcrs,  but 
had  infiuence  to  piocure  the  destruction  of  the  man  who  h«d  expos- 
ed them.    The  doctrines  of  Socrates  lire  to  be  learned  frotti  P»to  ; 
•nd  Xenophon.    He  taught  the  belief  of  a  first  cause,  whese  beneft-          v 
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ceDco  is  equal  to  bis  power,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  uaiTeT80< 
He  inculcated  the  moral  ageocy  of  man^  tlie  immortality  of  the  soiil, 
and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  He  exploded  the 
polytheistic  superstitions  of  his  country,  and  thence  became  the 
victim  of  an  accusation  of  impiety.    (See  Section  XIII,  §  S.)  • 

6.  The  morality  q£  Socrates  was  succesAfully  cuitivatea  by  the 
Cyrenaic  sect,  but  was  pushed  to  extravagance  oy  the  Cynics.  Vir- 
tue, in  their  cminion,  consisted  in  renouncmg  all  the  conveniences  of 
life.  They  clothed  themselves  in  rags,  slept  and  ate  ia  the  streets, 
or  wandered  about  the  country  with  d  stick  and  a  knapsack.  Tbey 
condemned  all  knowledge  as  useless.  They  associated  impudence 
with  ignorance,  and  indmged  tliemselves  in  scurrility  .and  invective 
without  restraint. 

7.  The  Megarian  sect  was  tlie  happy  inventor  of  logical  syllogian, 
6r  the  art>pf  quibbling. 

8.  Platci'  was  the  founder  of  the  Academic  sect :  a  philosopber, 
whose  doctrines  have  had  a  more  extensive  empire  over  tlie  minds 
of  mankind^  tban  those  of  any  other  among  the  ancients.  This  is  in 
part  ow^ng  to  tlieir  intrinsic  merit,  and  in  part  to  the  eloquence  with 
which  they  have  been  propounded.  PJato'  had  the  nfiosl  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Divinitjr  and  his  attributes.  He  taught  that  the  human 
soul  was  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  and  that  Ims  qlliance  with  the 
eternal  mind  might  be  improvKtM  ^nto  actual  Intercidurse  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  by  abstracting ^:  the  Bouj^^  from  all  the  corruptioos 
which  it  derives  from  fiie  body :  a  doctritie  highly  flattering  to  the 
pride  (jf  man,  and  generstteg  that  mystical  enthusiasm  which  hasthf 
most  powerful  empire  over  a  warm  imagination. 

9.  The  Platonic  philosophy  foimd  its  chief  opponents  in  foui*  re 
markable  sects,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Sceptic,  the  btoic,  and  the  Epf- 
cureai^ 

10.  Aiistotle)  the  founder  of  the  Peripateti<;  sect,  was  the  tutor  of 
Alexander  the  great,  and  established  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  al 
Athens:  a  philosopher  whose  tenets  have  fmmd  more  zealous  partk 
zans  and  more  rancorous  opponents,  than  those  of  any  other.  His 
Metaphysics,  from  the  sententious  brevity  of  his  expression,  are  ei- 
tremely  obscure,  and  have  given  rise  to  numberless  commentarfel.^ 
The  best  analysis  of  his  doctrines  is  given  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  Lord' 
Kames^s  Sketches  of  ^the  History  of  Man.  His  physical  works  are 
the  result  of  great  observation  and  acquaintance  with  nature;  and  hl» 
critical  writings,  as  his  Poetics  and  Art  of  Rhetoric,  display  both  tastj? 
and  judgmept.  The  pechiar  passion  of  Aristotle  was  that  of  classi*. 
fying,  an^gingj  and  combining  the  objects  oi  his  knowledge,  so  as  to 
reduce,Ml  to  a  lew  principles :  a  very  dtmgerous  pi'opensity  in  jAt 
iosophy,  and  repressive  of  improvement  in  science. 

1 1.  The  Sceptical  sect  wasiounded  by.Pyrrhoi  They  formed  no 
svstems  of  their  own,  but  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  foundations  of 
those  of  adl  others  Tliey  inculcaied  universal  doubt,  as  the  only  true. 
wisdom.    There  wiis,  in  their  opinion,  no  essential  difFerence  bo^ 

n 


ference  to  all  dogmas  or  opinions. 

1%  The  Stoics,  proposing  to  themselves  the  same  end,  tranquOU^ 
of  mind,  took  &  nobler  path  to  arrive  at  it  l^ey  endeavoujfed  to 
raise  themselves  above  all  the  passions  and  feelmgs  of  humaniV* 
They  believed  asl  nature^  and  God  himself,  the  soul  of  the  tiniteis** 
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:a  be  regelate  J  br  fixed  mid  immutable  laws.    The  bvoiMi  wMri  be- 

mg  a  portion  of  toe  Divinity,  man  cannot  complain  of  being  actuated 
bytiiat  necessity  whicli  actuates  the  Dirinity  hinnelil  His  pains  and 
his  pbeasures  are  determined  by  the  same  laws  wiiich  determine  iiis 
existence.  Virtue  consists  in  accommodating  the  disposition  of  the 
mind  to  the  iramotabie  laws  of  nature ;  'vice  m  oppoamg  those  laws : 
viceUierefore  is  folly,  and  virtue  the  only  true  wisdom.  A  beautiful 
incture  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  is  found  in  the  Meditations  of  M. 
Q\.utoUus  ABtoninus.v   f  See  Madan^s  Translation.) 

1 3f!^Ep*icuru^^  taught  that  man^s  supreme  happiness  consisted  in 
pleasure.  He  limited  the  term,  so  as  to  make  it  mean  onl^  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  But  if  pleasure  is  allowed  to  be  the  otnect,  every 
man  will  draw  it  from  tnose  sources  which  he  finds  can  best  supply 
it  It  might  have  been  the  pleasure  of  Epicurus  to  be  chaste  aoid 
temperate.  We  are  told  that  it  was  so.  Hut  others  find  their  pleas* 
ure  m  intemperance  and  luxury,  and  such  was  the  taste  of  his  princi* 
pal  followers.  Epicurus  held  that  the  Deity  was  indi£fereot  to  all  the 
actions  ot'  man.  His  followers  ther<=tfore  had  no  other  counsellor 
than  their  own  conscience,  and  no  other  guide  than  the  instinctive 
desire  of  their  own  happiness.  > 

14.  The  Greek  philosophy,  on  the  whole,  afibrds  little  more  than 
a  picture  of  the  unliecihty  and  caprice  of  the  human  mind.  Its 
teachers,  instead  of  exx>eriment  and  observation,  satisfied  themselves 
with  cons1ructin£  theories ;  and  these  wanting  fiict  for  their  basis, 
have  only  servea  to  perplex  the  understanding,Vand  retafd  equallv 
the  advancement  of  sound  morality  and  the  progress  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

SECTION  XXIV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

1.  In  the  delineation  of  ancient  history^  Rome\  after  tlie  conquest 
of  Greece,  becomes  the  leading  object  ot  attention.  The  history  of 
this  empire^  in  its  progress  to  universal  dominion,  and  afterwards  in  its 
decline  ana  fall,  involves  a  collateral  account  of  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  which  in  those  periods  are  deserving  of  our  con- 

^  sideration.** 

2.  Though  we  cannot  determine  the  aera  when  Italy  was  firet  pea- 
nled,  yet  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
fa  reimed  and  cultivated  nation,'  many  ages  before  the  Roman  name 

was  known.  These  were  the  Etruscans,  of  whom  there  exist  at 
diis  day  monuments  in  the  fine  arts,  which  prove  them  to  have  been 
a  splendid,  luxurious,  and  highly  polished  people. — ^I'heir  alphabet 
resemblinjK'the  Phoenician,  disposes  us  to  believe  them  of  eastern 
origin.  The  Roman  historians  mention  them  as  a  powerful  and  opu* 
lent  nation  long  before  the  origin  of  Rome;  and  Dionysius  of  Hall* 
:amassus  deduces  most  of  the  religio\is  rites  of  tiie  Romaos  fnmi 
Etruria. 

3.  The  rest  of  Italy  was  divided  among  a  number  of  independei^ 
tribes  or  nations^  comparatively  \n  a  rude  and  uncultivated  state  J 
Umbrians,  Ligurians,  Sabines,  Veientes,  Latins,  JElqui,  Volsci,  &c* 
Latium,  a  territory  of  fifty  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breaddi» 
contained  forty-seven  independent  cities  or  states. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  city  and  state  of  Rome  i»  invdved  in  great 
uDcertamty.    Dioayiaufl  supposes  two  cities  gf  that  name  to  have 
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enisted,  and  to  bare  perbhed  before  the  foumiation  of  the  cttt  built 
by  Ronrnlusuj  ^'The  vulgar  accoant  of  the. latter  is,  that  it  wa3 
fi)unded^52'A.  C.Nbya  troop  of  shepherds  or  banditti,  who  peo- 
pled their  new  city^by  carrying  off  the  wives  iind  daughters  of  their 
neighbours,  .the  Sablnes.] 

6.  The  great  outlines  6f  the  first  con3titution  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, though  generally  attributed  to  the  political  abilities  of  Romth 
lua^  seem  to  have  a  natural  foundation  in  the  usages  of  barbarous 
nations.  Other  institutions  bear  the  traces  of  political  skill  and  posi- 
tive enactment. 

6.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  divided  his  people  into  three  tribes,  and 
each  tribe  into  ten  curice.  The  lands  he  distributed  into  three  por- 
tions ;  one  for  the  support  of  the  government,  anotiier  for  the  main- 
tenance of  religion,  and  the  third  ior  the  use  of  the  Romait  citizens, 
whicU  he  divided  into  equal  portions  of  two  acres  to  each  citizen! 
He  institijted  arsenate  of  100  members  (afterwards  increased  to  200,) 
who  deliberated  on  and  prepared  all  public  measures  for  tlie  assembly 
of  the  people,  in  whom  was  vested  the  right  of  determination.  The 
partrician  families  were  the  descendants  of  those  centiun  paires  {fyun- 
aredJhJthers), 

7.  The  king  had  the  nomination  of  the  senators,  the  privilege  ol 
assembling  the  people,  and  a  right  of  appeal  in  all  questions  of  im- 
portance. He  had  the  command  of  the  army,  an(|  the  office  of  pon- 
tifex  maxhmis  {high  priest).  He  had,  as  a  guard,  twelve  lictors,  and 
a  troop  of  horsemen  named  celeres^  pr  c^wto,  afterwards  the  distinct 
order  of  Roman  knights.  These  regulations  are  of  positive  insti tu- 
ition :  others  arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society. 

Tgl  8.  The  patriavotestas  {paUmal  aut}uyrity\  is  of  the  latter  nature,  be- 
ing common  to  all  barbarous  tribes.  The  limitation  of  all  arts  to  the 
slaves  arose  from  the  constant  employment  of  the  citizens  in  livariare 
or  in  agriculture.  "  ' 

9.  The  connexion  of  patron  and  client  was  an  admirable  institu- 
tion,  which  at  once  muted  the  citizens,  and  maintained  a  useful  sub- 
ordination. 

10.  The  Sabine^  were  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  early 
Romans ;  and  a  wise  policv  united  for  a  while  the  two  nations  into 
one  state.  After  the  death  of  Romulus,  who  reigned  thirty-seven 
years,.Numa,.a  Sabine,  was  elected  king.  Bis  disposition  was  pious 
and  pacific,  and  he  endteavoured  to  give  his  people  the  same  charac- 
ter.   He  pretended  to  divine  inspiration,  to  give  the  greater  authori- 

•  ty  to  his  laws,  which  in  themselves  were  excellent.  He  multiplied 
the  national  gods,  built  temples,  and  instituted  diiTerent  classes  of 
priests,  Jiaamnes^  salii^  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 
The  tlamines  ofliciatea  each  in  the  service  of  a  particular  deity ;  the 

"  salii  guarded  the  sacred  bucklers ;  the  vestals  cherished  tlie  sacred 
fire  I  the  augurs  and  aruspices  divined  future  events  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  victims.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  open 
in  war,  and  shut  duruig  peace.  Numa  reformed  the  calendar,  regu- 
lating the  year  at  twelve  lunar  months,  and  distinguished  the  days 
for  civil  occupation  {fasti)  from  those  dedicated  to  religious  rest 
(nrfasti).  Agriculture  was  lawful  on  the  latter,  as  a  duty  of  religion. 
Numa  reiened  fortj-three  years.    ' 

11.  Tuilus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  of  warlike  disposi- 
tion, 8ubdued  the  Albans,  Fidenates,  and  other  neighbourme  states. 
l.^e  Sabines,  now  disunited  from  the  Romans,  were  among  Uie  molt 
powerful  of  meir  enemies.    TuUus  reigned  thirty  three  yea». 
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1^  Anciis  Maftius,  the  erandson  of  Namfti  was  elected  king  oa 
the  death  of  Tullus.  He  inherited  the  piety  and  rii  tne»  of  his  fprand- 
&ther,  and  joined  to  these  the  stents  of  a  warrior.  He  inci^aaed 
the  population  of  Rome^  by  natoralizins  some  of  the  conquered 
states;  eidai|^ed  and  fortified  the  city,  and  boilt  the  p^  of  Qstia  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.    He  reined  gloriously  twenty-four  years. 

13.(Tarqiiiniiis  Priscusj  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  popular  from  bis 
wealth  and  liberality,  wa»  elected  to  the  yacaut  tnrone.  He  enlarge 
ed  the  senate  by  1 00  new  members  from  the  plebeian  famines, /ulrvr 
minonuH  gentium  {ihejbihers  of  the  lessjmnilie$).  This  body  consbted 
now  of  300,  at  which  numt>er  it  remained  for  some  centuries.  I'ar- 
quin  was  victorious  in  his  wars,  and  adorned  and  improved  the  city 
with  works  of  utility  and  magnificence.  Such  were  the  circus  or 
hippodrome,  the  wails  of  hewn  stone ;  the  capitol ;  the  cloacs,  those 
immense  common  sewers,  w6ich  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  new 
Rome  had  been  built  qj\  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cily  of  greater  mag- 
nitude. Tarquinius  was  assassinated  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
reign. 

14.  (^ervius  TuUiusAwho  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius, 
jecared,  by  his  own  address  and  the  intrigues  of  his  mother-in-law, 
his  election  to  the  vacant  throne.  He  courted  popularity  by  ftcts  of 
muniiicence ;  discharging  the  (!ebts  of  the  poor,  dividing  amon^  the 
citiasens  his  patrimonial  liind-',  improving  the  city  with  useful  edihces, 
an-'l  extending  its  boundaries.  Th^  new  arrangement  wliich  he'in- 
t.i)  laced  in  the  division  of  the  Roman  citizens  is  a  proof  of  much  po- 
licicai  ability,  and  merits  allention,  as  on  it  depended  many  of  thf 
revolutions  of  the  repubJic.  ^ 

15.  From  the  time  that  the  Romans  had  aflmitted  the  Albans  and 
Sabines  to  the  right?  of  citizens,  the  urban  and  rustic  tribes  were 
composed  of  those"  three  natioa".  Each  tribe  being  divided  into  ten 
ewiae^  and  every  curia  having  an  equal  vote  in  tlie  comilia^  as  each 
individual  had  in  his  tribe,  all  questions  were  decided  by  the  majority 

fof  suffrages.  There  was  no  ,pre-eminence  between  the  cuncs,  luul 
the  order  in  which  they  gave  their  votes  was  determined  by  lot. 
This  was  a  reasonable  constitution,  so  long  as  the  foi-tunes  oV  tlie 
citizens  were  nearly  on  a  par ;  but,  v/heu  riches  came  to  be  une- 
qually divided^  it  was  obvious  that  much  inconvenience  must  have 
arisen  from  this  equal  partition  of  power,  as  the  rich  could  easily,  by 
bribery,  command  the  suffrages  of  the  poor.  Besides,  all  the  taxes 
had  hitherto  been  levied  by  the  head,  without  any  regard  to  the  in- 
equality of  fortunes.  These  obvious  defect'^  furnished  to  Servian  a 
just-pretext  for  an  entire  change  of  system.  His  plan  was,  to  remove 
the  poorer  citizens  from  all  share  of  the  governmcfit.  while  the  - 
burdens  attending  its  support  should  fall  solely  on  the  ricn. 

16.  All  the  citizens  were  required,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  tie- 
clare  upon  oath  their  names,  dwelling,  number  of  their  child i en, 
and  amount  of  their  fortune.  After  thi.^  nump.ratiou  or  ccfmu*^  Ser- 
vius  divided  the  whole  citizens,  without  distinction,  into  four  tribes, 
named,  from  the  quarters  where  they  dwelt,  the  PcdcUine^  Suburran^ 
CoUatme^  and  EsquUine.  Beside  this  local  division,  Servius  distribut- 
ea  the  whole  people  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  into  several 
centuries  or  portions  of  citizens  so  called,  not  as  actually  consisting 
of  a  hundred,  nut  as  being  obliged  to  furnish  and  maintain  100  men 
vx  time  of  war.  In  the  tkKX  class,  which  consisted  of  the  richest  citi- 
zens, or  those  who  were  worth  at  least  100  miacc  (about  300/.  ster- 
Uiig)^  th<jrtf  were  no  less  than  ninety-eight  centurtes*     hi  the  second 
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class  (tliose  worth  IB  tmnce)  fliere  were  twenty-two  cefttaries.  ki 
the  third  (those  worth  50  mince}  were  twenty  centuries.  In  the 
fourth  (those  worth  25  mince)  twenty-two.  centuries.  In  the  fifth 
(tliose  worth  12  mmos)  thirty  centuries.  The  sixtli.  the  most  xrnr 
mcrous  of  the  whole,  comprehending  all  the  poorer  citizens,  furnish- 
ed only  one  century.  Thus  the  whole  Roman  people  were  divided 
into  193  centuries,  or  portions  of  citizens,  so  called,  as  furnishing 
each  a  hundred  soldiers.  The  sixth  class  was  declared  exempt  from 
taxes.  The  other  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  c-enturies  of 
which  they  consisted,  were  rated  for  the  public  burdens  at  so  much 
for  each  century. 

17.  The  poor  had  no  reason  to  complnin  of  this  arrangement;  but 
sometliing  ivas  wanting  to  compensate  the  rich  for  the  burdens  to 
which  they  were  subjtiicted.  For  this  purpose  Servius  enacted,  that 
henceforth  the  ccnnitia  should  give  their  votes  by  centuries  ;  the  lirst 
class,  consisting  of  ninety-eight  centuries,  always  voting  first.  Thus, 
tliough  the  whole  people  were  called  to  the  comitia^  and  all  seemed 
to  have  an  equal  suffrage,  yet  in  reality  the  richer  classes  determin- 
ed every  question,  the  suffrage  of  the  poor  being  merely  nominal; 
for  as  the  ^\  hole  people  formed  193  centuries,  and  the  first  and  second 
classes  contained  120  of  these,  if  they  were  unanimous,  which  gen- 
erally happened  in  questions  of  importance,  a  majority  was  secured. 
Thus,  in  the  comitia  cmturiata  {asst-mbhcB  in  which  the  people  voted  by 
cenluries)^  in  which  the  chief  magistrates  were  elected,  peace  and 
war  decreed,  and  all  pther  important  business  discussed,  the  richer 
classes  of  the  citizens  had  the  sole  authority,  the  votes  of  the  poor 
being  of  no  avail.  And  such  was  the  ingenuity  of  this  policy,  that  ali 
were  pleased. with  it :  the  rich  paid  their  taxes  with  cheerfulness,  ji^ 
the  price  of  their  power;  and  the  poor  gladly  exchanged  authority 

"  for  immunities.    The  census,  j>erforme<l  every  ^\e  years,  was  closed 
'  by  a  luMrwn^  or  expiatory  sacrifice ;  and  hence  that  period  of  tiade 
was  called  a  luslnmi. 

1 8.  Servius  was  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  hy 
his  iriiamons  daughter  Tullia^  married  to  ^Tarquiniusj  the  granason 
of  Priscus,.  who  thus  paved  the  way  for  his  own  elevation  to  the 
throne.    The  government  of  Tarquin,  surnamed  the  proud,  was  sys- 
tenmtically  tyrannical.    He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  lower  OFders, 
to  abase  by  their  means  the  power  of  tlxe  higher;  but,  insolent,  ra- 
pacious, and  crael,  he  finally  disgusted  all  ramcs  of  his  subjects*  f  A 
rape  committed  by  hh  son  Sextus  on  Lucretia.  the  wife  of  CollatinTO^ 
who*  unable  to  survive  her  dishonour,  stabbea  herself  in  presence  of 
her  husband  and  kindred,  roused  their  vengeance,  and  procured,  by 
their  influence  with  their  countrymen,  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant, 
and  the  utter  abolition  of  the  regal  dignity  at  Rome,  509  A^  G. 

Reflectioiis  on  tlie  GaiemmerU  and  State  of  Rome  during  the  period  of 

the  kings. 

19.  The  whole  structure  of  th^.  constitution  of  the  Romans  under 
the  monarchy  has  been  by  most  authors  erroneously  attributed  ex- 
clusively to  the  abilities  of  Romulus,  a  ^roulh  of  eighteen,  the  leader 
of  a  troop  of  shepherds  or  banditti.  This  chimerical  idea  we  owe  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  The  truth  is,  the  Rommi  government, 
like  almost  every  other,  was  the  gradual  result  of  circumstiBicea': 
the  fruit  of  time,  and  of  political  emergency.  '       , 

30.  The  constitntion  of  the  Roman  senate  has  occasi£>tied«(»sid«« 
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able  researcb,  and  ia  not  free  from  obscnrif  j.  'it  is  probaiile  (hat  the 
kifigs  had  the  sole  right  of  naming  the  8enato|:s,  that  the  consuls  suc- 
ceeded them  in  this  right,  ami  afterward  When  these  marietrates 
found  too  mnch  occupation  from  the  frequent  wars  in  vrhirh  the  stale 
was  engaged,  that  pmxlege  devolre4on  the  reAsors.  The  senators 
vrere  at  lirst  almiys  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  patricians,  but  a  Aer- 
wards  the  plebeians  acquired  an  equal  title  to  that  dignity.  In  the 
early  periods  of  the  republic  the  x>eople  could  not  be  assembled  but 
by  the  senate^s  a\ithority ;  nor  were  the  plebisciia  {decreet  rfihe  p«h 
pie)  of  any  weight  till  conHrmed  by  their  decree.  Hence  the  early 
constitution  of  the  republic  was  rather  aristocratical  than  democrat- 
kal.  Fiom  this  extensive  power  of  the  senate  the  first  diminution* 
was  made  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  other 
retrenchments  successively  took  place,  till  the  people  acquired  at 
length  the  predominant  power  in  the  state.  Yet  the  senate,  eveo 
after  every  usurpation  on  their  authority,  continued  to  have,  in  many 
toints,  a  supremacy.  They  regulated  all  matters  regarding  religion ; 
had  the  custody  of  the  public  treasure ;  superintended  the  conduct  ol 
all  magistrates ;  gave  audience  to  ambassadors ;  decided  on  tlie  fate  ot 
vanquished  naticms ;  disposed  of  the  governments  of  the  provinces ; 
and  took  cognizance*  by  appeal,  in  all  crimes  against  the  state.  In 
great  emergencies  tney  appointed  a  dictator,  with  absolute  authority. 
£1.  At  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  government  the  ter> 
ritory  of  the  Romans  was  extremely  limited.  The  only  use  which 
they  made  of  their  victories  was  to  naturalize  the  inhabitants  oi 
some  of  the  conquered  states,  and  so  increase  their  population.  Thns, 
their  strength  being  always  superior  to  their  enterprise,  they  laid  • 
solid  foundation  for  the  future  extension  of  their  empure. 

22.  In  the  accounts  given  by  historians  of  the  streneth  of  the  af^ 
mies,  both  of  the  Romans  in  those  early  times,  and  of  the  neiehboui^ 
ing  states,  their  enemies,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  mere  is 
much  exaggeration.  The  territories  from  which  those  armies  were 
furnished  were  incapable  of  supplying  them.    , 

23.  In  the  continual  wars  in  which  the  republic  was  engaged  the 
Romans  were  most  commonly  the  aggressors.  The  causes  of  this 
seem  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  the  consuls  to  distinguish  their 
i^ort  administration  by  some  splendid  enterprise,  and  the  wish  of  the 
senate  to  give  the  people  occupation,  to  prevent  intestine  disquiets. 

24.  The  re^al  government  subsisted  244  years,  and  in  ttuit  time 
only  seven  kmgs  reigned,  several  of  whom  idled  a  violent  death. 
Tliese  circumstances  throw  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  this  period 
of  the  Roman  lustory.  It  is  allowed  that  there  were  no  historians  for 
^e  five  first  centuries  after  the  building  of  Reme.  >  Tlie^  first  is 
Fabius  Pictor.  who  lived  during  the  second  Punic  war.  Livy  says 
Ihat  almost  all  the  ancient  records  were  destroyed  when  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls. 

section;  xxY. 

^  ROME  UNPER  THE  CONSULS. 

1 .  Tbb  regal  government  b^ng  abofished,  it  was  agreed  to  commit 
file  mipieme  aiShority  to  two  magistrates,  who  riiooid  be  enmiaUy 
dectedlyT  the  people  from  thepatncian  order.    To  these  they  faiv» 

Et 
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understand  that  they  were  rather  the  counseliora  of  the  repubUc  than 

Its  sovereigns;  and  that  the  only  point  whic^i  they  ought  to  have  la 
view  was  its  preservation  and  glory."  But,  in  fact,  their  authority 
differed  scarcely  in  a\iy  thing  from  that  of  the  kings.  They  had 
the  supreme  administi-ation  of  justice,  the  disposal  of  the  puhlic 
money,  the  power  of  convoking  the  senate  and  assembling  the  peo- 
ple, rai^ng  armies,  naming  all  the  oi!i<:ers,  and  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war.  The  only  difference  was,"  that  their  autliority  was 
limited  to  a  year. 

"  2.  The  first  coci^uls  were  Brutus  and  Collatinus  (the  husband  of 
Lucretia).  Tarquin  was  af  this  time  in  Etruria,  where  he  got  two  of 
-ihe  most  powerful  cities,  Veil  and.  Tai'qC!inU,  to  espouse  his  cause. 
He  had  likewise  his  partisans  at  Rome,  and  a, plot  was  formed  to 
open  the  gates  to  receive  him.  It  was  detected,  and  Brutus  had 
the  mortificatipn  to  find  his  two  soiis  in  the  number  of  the  conspira* 
tors.  He  condemned  them  to  be  beheaded  in  his  presence.  Exuit 
patrem  td  constdem  ageret ;  orbusquc  vivere^  quant  puhhaz  vindidtB  deestt 
maluii,  Val.  Max.  He  ceased  t/  be  a  fatner^  that  he  mighi  execute  ihe 
duties  of  a  cotmil ;  and  dwse  to  live  ddldless  rather  than  to  neglect  the 
pubUc  pu7d^unent  of  a  crime, 

3.^  The  consul  Valerius,  successful  in  an  engagement  with  the  ex- 
iled Tarquin,  was  the  first  Roman  who  enioyed  me  splendid  reward 
of  a  triumph.  Arrogant  from  his  recent  honoiK^s,  his  popularity  be- 
gan to  decline ;  and,  in  a  view  of  recovering  it,  he  proposed  the  law, 
termed  from  him  the  Valerian,  which  "  permitted  any  citizen  who 
had  been  condenmed  to  death  by  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  banish* 
ment  or  scourging,  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  required  their  con- 
sent previously  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence.""  This  law  gave 
the  nrst  blow  to  the  aristocracy  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  Roman  re- 
public. 

4.  For  thirteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  Romans 
were  involved  in  continual  wars  on  his  account  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  war  with  the  Etrurians,  under  Forsena ;  a  w^ar 
fertile  in  exploits  of  romantic  heroism. 

5.  Soon  aher  this  period  began  those  domestic  disorders,  which 
continued  long  to  embroil  the  repablic  Great  complaints  had  arisen 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  citizens,  both  on  account  of  the  ine* 
quality  of  propert;^,  from  the  partial  distribution  of  the  conquered 
umds,  which  the  higher  ranks  generally  contrived  to  engross  to  them- 
selves, and  from  the  harsh  policy  by  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
creditors  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  slavery  their  insolvent  debtors.  As 
there  was  no  legal  restraint  on  usury,  the  poor,  when  once  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  contracting  debts,  were  left  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  their  creditors.  These  gnevances.  felt  in  common'hy  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  citizens,  excited*  much  dieicontent,  which,  from  com* 
pUQnts  long  disregarded,  grew  at  length  into  a  spirit  of  determined 
resistance.  The  wars  required  new  levies,  and  the  plebeians  posi- 
tively refused  to  enrol  their  names,  unless  the  senate  should  put  an 
end  to  their  oppression,  by  decreeing  at  once  an  abolition  of  all  the 
debts  due  by  ttie  poor  to  the  rich.  The  emergency  was  critical,  aa  ' 
the  enemv  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  consids  found  their jku- 
thority  01  no  avail ;  for  the  Valerian  law  had  given  any  citizen  ^ofr« 
demned  by  them  a  right  of  ai^al  to  the  people.  An  extraordtmvrjr: 
BueDSure  was  necessary,  and  a  dictator  was  created  for  the  first  ttm^ 
a  magistrate  who«  for  the  period  of  six  months^  was  inv^ested  YVuHk 
•bsdiiite  and  unnmited  authorityv    LartiuSi  nominated  to  ttiui  kf^^ 


ollce,  armed  tlie  tweuty^our  Ucton?  witii  axes,  wnimnned  the  ivfaole 
peoj^e  to  the  comitia,  and  calling  over  the  oames,  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  to  any  citizen  who  should  dare  to  murmur,  enrolled  all  sucli 
as  he  judged  most  fit  for  the  service  of  their  country.  This  expedi- 
ent became  hem^eforward  a  frequent  and  certaun  resource  in  nil  sea* 
BOfia  of  public  danger. 

6.  The  death  of  Tarqum  removed  one  check  agalost  the  tyranny 
of  the  hieher  over  the  lower  orders ;  for  the  latter  nad  hitherto  kept 
aUve  a  salutary  apprehension,  that,  in  case  of  extreme  oppression^ 
they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  .calling  back  their  kin|r.  Whed 
this  fear  was  at  an  end,  the  domineering  spirit  of  tlie  patncians,  ex* 
ceeding  eveiy  bound  both  of  good  policy  and  humamty,*drove  thf 
people  at  length  to  deeds  of  mutiny  and  rebellion.  An  alarm  fron 
the  enemy  gave  full  weight  to  their  power,  and  made  the  chief  magis 
trates  of  the  state  solemnly  engage  their  honour  to  procure  it  ro 
dress  of  their  grievances,  as  soon  as  tlie  public  danger  was  at  an  end 
The  promise,  either  from  a  failure  of  will  or  of  power,  was  not  ful 
filled,  and  this  violation  of  faith  drove  the  people  at  length  to  ex 
tremities.  Bound  by  Jtheir  milifary  oath  not  to  desert  their  standards, 
they  carried  them  along  with  them ;  and  the  whole  armv,  in  military 
array,  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  deliberately  encamped  on  the  Mon- 
^ceis  at  &ree  miles  distance  from  the  city ;  and  here  they  were  soor 
joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the~people.  This  resolute  procedure 
had  its  desired  effect.  The  senate  deputed  ten  persons,  the  most  re- 
spectable of  their  order,  with  plenary  powers;  and  thescj  seeing  no 
medium  of  compromise,  granted  to  tlie  people  all  their  demands. 
The  debts  were  solemnly  abolished ;  and,  for  the  security  of  their 
privHeges  in  future,  they  were  allowed  the  right  of  choosing  magis- 
trates of  their  own  order,  who  should  have  the  power  of  opposing 
with  e fleet  every  measure  which  they  should  judge  prejuoiciai  to 
their  interests.  These  were  the  tribwMs  of  Uie  people,  chosen  annu- 
al(y ;  at  first  five  in  number,  and  afterwards  increased  to  ten.  With- 
out guards  or  tribunusd,  and  naving  no  scat  in  the  senate-house,  they 
had  yet  the  power,  by  a  single  veto,  to  suspend  or  annul  the  decrees 
of  the  senate  and  tne  sentences. of  the  consuls.  Their  persons  were 
declared  sacred^  but  their  authority  was  confined* to  the  limits  of  a 
mile  from  the  city.  The  tribunes  demanded  and  obtained  tivo  magis* 
trates  tx>  assist  them,  who  were  termed  sediles,  from  the  charge  com* 
mitted  to  them  of  the  buildings  of  the  city. 

7.  From  this  aera  (260  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome)  we  date 
the  commencement  of  Uie  popular  constitution  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic: a  change  operated  by  the  unwise  policy  of  the  patricians  them* 
selves,  who,  by  yielding  to  just  complamts,  and  humanely  redressing 
fb^rant  abuses,  might  have  easily  anticipated  every  ground  of  dis-* 
satis&ction. '  The  nrst  \ti3h  of  the  peoiple  was  not  power^  but  relief 
firom  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  if  this  had  been  readily  granted 
them  by  abolidiing  the  debts,  or  at  least  by  repressing  enormous 
usury,  cmd  pottine  an  end  to  tne  mhumaa  right  of  corporal  punish- 
ment and  the  boimge  of  debtors,  the  people  would  have  cheerfully 
vetumed  to  order  aro  submission,  and  the  Roman  constitution  would 
have  kng  ramained  aristocratical,  as  we  have  seen  it  wqs  at  the  com*- 
HMBcemetkt  of  the  constdar  govenunent    But  the  plebeians  havin^^ 
mw  obtained  magistrates  ^  Sieir  own  order  with  those  high  powers, 
veefaidllsee  it  become  the  d^t  ofthose  magistrates  to  iMireM* 
Iheir  .ttothofi^  by Y^yn^ual  demandt  and  bold  encroachmenti.    The* 
|tt#]|^refl0dla«  theia  m  the  cbamptoos  of  their  rights,  are  deUshU 
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ed  to  find  themselves  gmdnally  api^roachine  to  a  level  with  the 
higher  order;  and,  no' longer  bounding  tlieii'  feh-es  to  ease  and  se- 
curity, are  soon  equally  iniSuenced  by  ambition  as  their  wperiors. 
VVhife  this  people,  borne  down  by  injustice,  seek  no  more  than  the 
-redress  of  real  grievances,  we  sympathize  with  their  feelings,  an<i 
applaud  their  spirited  exertions.  But  when  they  had  6t  length  com- 
passed the  end  which  tliey  wished,  obtained  ease  and  security,  nay, 
power  which  they  had  neither  sought  nt)r  expected ;  when  we  see 
them,  aflerithis,  increasing  in  their  demands,  assuming  that  arrogance 
whiph  they  justly  blamedin  their  supjeriors,  goaded  on  by  the  an> 
bilion  of  their  leaders  to  tyrannize  in  their  turn ;  we  view  with 
proper  discrimination  the  love  of  liberty  and  its  extreme  licentious- 
ness ;  and  treat  with  just  detestation  the  authors  of  those  pemicloufi 
measures,  which  embroiled  the  state  in  enlless  faction,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  toted  loss  of  that  liberty,  of  which  this  aeluded  people 
knew  not  the  value  when  Ihey  actually  possess^  it. 


SECTION   XXVI.     . 

THE  LAW  OF  VOLlCRO. 

1,  The  disorders  of  the  commonwealth,  appeased  by  the  creation 
of  the  tribunes,  were  but  for  a  time  suspended.  It  was  necessary 
Uiat  the  popular  magistrates  should  make  an  experiment  of  their 
powers,  in^att  assemoly  of  tlv^  people  one  of  the  consuls,  interrupt 
ed  by  ft  tribune,  rashly  said,  that  if  the  tribunes  had  called  that  asseni 
bly,  he  would  not  have  interrupted  them.    This  was  a  concession  on . 

Jthe  part  of  the  consuls,  that  tne  tribunes  had  the  power  of  assem- 
bling the  comitia,  which,  from  tnat  moment,  they  a*«umed  as  their 
acknowledged  right. ,  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  right,  that  the 
afiairs  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  agitated  in  tliose  meetings, 
equally  as  hi  the  assemblies  held  in  virtue  of  a  consular  summons,  or 
senatorial  decree,  and  thus  there  were,  in  a  manner,  two  distinct 
legislative  powers  established  in  the  republic. 

2.  The  trial  of  Conolanus  for  inconsiderutely  proposing  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tribunate,  an  offence  interjireted  to  be  treason  against  the 
state,  threw  an  additlonaLrwei^t'into  the  scale 'of  the  people.  The 
proposal  of  an  agrarian  law,  for  the  division  of  the  lano»  acquired  by 
recent  conqitestsy resumed  at  inten'^al?,' though  never  carried  into 
executioA^  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  rival  orders. 

S.  Publius  VolerOj  formerly  a  centurion,  and  a  man  distinguished 
for  his  military  services,  had,  in  the  new  levies.  Been  ranked  as  a 
comm'^o  soldier.  Complaining  of  this  unmerited  degrrdation,  he  re- 
fused his  services  hcC  that  capacity  ;  and  Uie  consuls  having  con* 
demned  him  to  corporal  punishment,-  he  ^appealed  from  tiieir  sen- 
tence to  the  peoplo.  The  contest  lasted  till  tne  annual  term  of  elec- 
tions, when  Voiero  himself  was  chosen  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He 
had  an  ample  revenge,  by  procuring  the  enattmedt  of  a  most  impor* 
tant  law.  The  comitia  by  centuries  and  by  curiae  could  be  called 
only  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  after  consulting  the  auspices; 
Una  in  those  comitia  the  tribunes  had  hithefto  been  elected,  arid  the  » 
most  important  public  af&irs  discussed.  It  was  decreed  by  the  law 
of  Voiero,  that  the  election  of  the  tribunes  should  he  made,  and  the 
diief  public  business  henceforward  diiscussed^  In  iile  comi&  held  by 
tribes*  which  were  unlettered  by  any  of  ^ose  Restraints.    From  tbm 
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period  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Roman  repoUic  may  be  eonriii 
ered  as  having  passed  completely  from  the  higher  order  into  the 
hands  of  the  pieople.  The  Koman  constitution  was  now  plainly  a 
democracy,  471  A.  C.        f  r 

SECTION  XXVll. 

THE  DECEMVIRATE. 

•1.  The  Romans  had,  till  this  period,  no  body  of  ci?il  laws.— Under 
the  regal  government  the  kings  alone  administered  ji|,«tice;  the 
consuls  succeeded  tiiem  in  this  high  prerogative,  and  thus  possessed 
without  control  the  absolute  command  of  the  fortunes  and  civil  rights 
of  all  the  citizens.  To  remedy  this  great  delect,  Terentillus,  a  tri- 
bune, proposed  the  nominadun  of  ten  commissioners,  to  frame  and 
dijgest  a  code  of  laws  for  the  explanation  and  security  of  the  rights 
ofall  orders  of  the  state.  A  measure  so  equitable  ought  to  have  met 
with  no  opposition.  It  was,  however,  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
patricians,  who,  by  a  fruitless  contest,  only  exposed  their  own  weak- 
ness. The  decemviri  were  chosen ;  but  tJie  election  being  made  in 
the  comitia  by  centuries,  the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  with  liis  col- 
league^ were  at  the  head  of  this  iniporlant  commission.  The  laws 
were  framed,  those  celebrated  statutes  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  are  the  basis  of  tlie  great  structure  of  th« 
Koman  jurisprudence,  451  A.  C. 

2.  An  acquaintance  with  these  ancient  laws  is  therefore  of  impor 
tance.  Even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  republic  they  con- 
tinued to  be  of  the  highest  authority.  They  have  the  encomium  ol 
Cicero  himself;  and  Ave  learn  from  him,  that  to  commit  these  laws 
to  memory  was  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education.  From  the 
twelve  tdbles  the  jurisconsult!  composed  a  system*  of  judicial  forms, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  difterent  tribunaLs.  The  number  of  the 
laws  was  likewise  from  time  to  time  increased  by  the  senatnsconsuUa 
and  pieBisyita. 

3.  The  decemvirs  were  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  consulate  hiwl  ceased  on  their  creation.  Each  decem- 
vir by  turn  presided  for  a  day,  and  had  the  sovereign  aulhorit}',  with 
its  insignia,  the  fasces.  The  nine  others  officiated  solely  as  judges 
in  the  determination  of  lawsuits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses.  An 
abuse,  however,  of  the  most  flagrant  nature,  committed  by  the  chief 
of  their  own  number,  wjis  destined  speedily  to  bring  their  office  to 
its  termination. 

4.  Appius  Claudius,  inflamed  by  lawless  passion  for  the  young 
Virginia,  the  betrothed  spouse  of  icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  employed  a  profligate  dependant  to  claim  the  maiden  as  his 
oivn  property,  on  the  false  pretence  of  her  being  the  daughter  ol 
one  of  his  female  slaves.  The  claim  was  made  to  the  decemvir 
himself  in  judgment,  who  pronounced  an  infamous  decree,  which 
tore  from  her  family  this  helpless  victim,  and  put  her  into  the  hands 
of  his  own  minion.  Her  father,  to  save  the  honour  of  his  child, 
plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast ;  and  the  people,  witnesses  of  this 
ohocKing  scene,  would  have  massacred  Appms  on  the  spot,  if  he  had 
not  found  means  to  escape  amidst  the  tumult  Their  vengeance, 
however,  was  satiated  by  the  instant  abolition  of  this  hated  mswgw* 
tracy,  and  by  the  death  of  Appius,  who  chose  by  his  own  hand  lo  ^ 
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prevent  Ihc  strode  of  the  eii^ecutioner.  The  decemvii^e  had  sul>» 
sisted  for  three  years.  The  consuls  were  now  restored,  togctliei 
with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  449  A.  C. 

SECTION  XXVIII. 

INCREASE  GF  THE  POPULAR  POWER. 

1.  The.  scale  of  the  people  was  daily  acquiring  weight,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  the  highest  order.  Two  barriers,  howeYei,  still 
separated  the  patricians  and  plebeians:  one,  a  law  which  prevented 
their  intermarriage,  and  the  other,  the  coiistilutional  limitation  of  ail 
the  higher  offices  to  the  order  of  the  patricians.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  remove  these  restrictions,  and  the  patricians  and  plebeiuns 
were  on  a  footing  of  periect  equality.  The  fii'st,  afterva  Icng  but 
fruitlca^  contest,  was  at  length  agreed  to  ty  the  senate ;  juid  this 
corxcssicn  IukI  its  usual  effect  of  stimulating  ihe  people  to  inflexil;ie 
perse vermice  in  their  struggle  for  tl.c  latter.  On  an  emergence  oi 
war  the  customary  device  was  practised,  of  rc-fuslng  to  enter  thj 


lieu  of  the  consuls,- three  ct  whom  should  be  patricians,  and  three 
plebeians.  This  measure  satistied  the  people  lor  a  time :  the  consuh, 
however,  were  soon  restored. 


^cei)30rs,  were  appointed  ('137  A.  CX  whose  duty  was  not  only  to 
make  tiie  ccimisr  every  five  yeare,  liut  to  inspect  the  morals,  and 
roguiatc  the  duties  of  all  the  citizens :  an  olnce  of  dignity  equal  to 
itsimpoilimce,  exercised,  in  the  latter  tim.es  of  the  republic,  only  by 
consular  persons,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  the  supreme  luncticns 
of  the  emperors. 

3.  .The  dissensions  between  the  orders  continued,  with  little  variii- 
tinn  either  in  their  causes  or  efiect?.  Tlie  people  gener.iily.  as  the 
la^it  resource,  refused  to  enrol  themselves,  liil^  overawed  by  the 
s:ii.reme  authority  of  a  dictator.  To  obviate  the  t'l'equent  necessity*  ^ 
ot'  this  mciusurc,  which  enforced  at  best  an  unwilling  and  compelled 
obe(!ionce,.the  senate  had  recourse  to  a  wise  expedient ;  this  was, 
to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops.  To  defniy  tjiis  expense  a  mcd- 
v.vvd^  tax  vvas  impcsod  in  propr.rticn  to  the  fortunes  ot  the  citizens. 
From  this  period  the  Roman  system  of  war  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
The  senate  always  found  soldiers  at  command ;  the  army  was  under 
lis  control;  the  enterprise?  of  the  republic  were  more  extensive, 
i\\id  its  succosses  more  signal  and  important.  Veil,  the  proud  ri^a! 
of  Rome,  and  its  equal  in  extent  and  population,  was  taken  by  Camil- 
kis,  after  a  siege  of  ten  ycaxt,  xV.  I'.  C.  396.  The  art  of  war  \va3 
ill  proved,  as  it  now  becjune  a  prcfessiouj  instead  of  an  occasicnal 
occupation.  The  Romans  were,  from  this  circumstance,  an  over- 
match for  all  tlieir  neighbours.  Their  dominion,  hitherto  confine'tl 
to  the  territory  of  a  few  miles,  was  now  nipidly  extended.  It  was 
impossible  but  tliat  the  detached  states  of  Italy  must  have  gwen  way 
before  a  people  who  were  always  in  arms,  and,  by  a  perseverance 
alilce  resolute  and  judicious,  were  equal  to  every  attempt  in'  which 
ihcy  engaged.  •  •     •      ; 
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4.  Th6  faking  of  Veil  was  succeeded  by  a  wnr  wilh  (lie  Gaul» 
This  people,  a  branch  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Celtae,  had  opened 
♦o  themselves  a  passjige  througli  tlie  Alps  at  lour  diflerent  peri«ids« 
and  were  at  this  time  established  in  the  country  between  I  hose 
mountains  and  the  Appenhicj*.  Under  the  command  of  Brennus  ihey 
laid  siege  to  the  Etruscan  Ciusium ;  and  the  people,  of  do  warlike 
tarn  themselves,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Komanfi.  The  circumstan- 
ces recorded  of  this  wai  witii  the  UauLs  throw  over  it  a  cloud  of 
fable  and  romance.  The  formidable  power  of  Home  is  said  to  have 
been,  in  a  single  campaign,  so  utterly  exhausted,  that  tlie  Gaub  en- 
tered the  city  without  resistiince.  and  bunit  it  to  the  ground,  385  A. 
C.  Though  thus  overpowered,  the  Romans,  in  n  !<ing}e  engagement- 
retrieve  all  their  losses,,and  m  one  day's  time  there  is  not  a  Gaul 
left  remaining  within  the  Roman  territory. 

To  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  the  Roman  writers  attri- 
bute the  loss  of  all  tlie  records  and  monuments  of  their  early  history. 

5.  It  is  singular,  that  most  of  the  Roman  revolutions  should  have 
owed  tlieir, origin  to  women.  From  this  cause  we  have  seen  spring 
the  abolition  of  the  regal  otfice  and  the  decemvirate.  From  tliis 
cause  arose  the  chango  of  the  coi^titutioc,  by  which  the  plebeians 
became  capable  of  holding  the  highest  offices  of  the  conunonweaith. 
The  younger  daughter  el  Fabius  Ambustus,  married  to  a  plebeian, 
envious  ol  the  honours  of  her  elder  sister,  the  wife  of  a  patrician, 
stimulated  her  father  to  rouse  the  lower  order  to  a  resolute  purpose 
of  asserting  their  equal  right  with  the  patricians  to  all  the  effaces  and 
dignities  of  the  state.  After  much  lurbulence  and  contest  the  final 
issue  was  the  admission  of  the  plebeians,  first  to  the  consulate,  and 
afterwards  to  the  censorship,  the  praetorahip,  and  priesthood  (A.  U. 
C.  454,  and  A.  C.  300)  .  a  change  beneficial  in  the  main,  as  coosoli- 
dating  the  strength  of  the  republic,  and  cutting  off  the  principal  source 
(^intestine  disorder.    The  factions  of  the  state  had  hitherto  confined 

^  the  growth  of  its  power,  its  splendour,  and  prosperity ;  for  no  state 
caii  at  oh^  be  prosperous  and  anarchical.  We  shall  now  mark  the 
rapid  elevation  of  the  Roman  name  and  empii'e. 
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SECTION  XXIX. 

4     .  CONQUEST  OF  ITALY  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  The  war  with  tlie  Samnites  now  began,  aqd  was  of  long  conlln* 
uance ;  but  its  successful  termination  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  all  the  states  of  Italy.  In  the  course  of  this  important 
war  the  Tarentines,  the  allies  of  the  Samnites,  sought  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epims,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  otnts  age.  Pyrr- 
hns  landed  in  Italy  with  30,000  men  and  a  train  of  elephants,  280  A. 
C.  He  was  at  fiorst  successful,  but  no  longer  so  than  till  a  short  ex- 
perience reconciled  tlie  Romans  to.  a  new  mode  of  war.  Sensible  at 
length  of  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise,  and  dreading  a  fatal  issue, 
he  embraced  an  invitation  from  the  Sicilians  to  aid  Uiem  in  a  war 
with  Carthage.  On  this  pretext,  which  at  least  was  not  disbonouni' 
bte,  Pyrrhus  withdrew  his  troops  from  Italy.  In  this  interval  the 
Romans  reduced  to  extremity  the  Sanmites,  the  Tarentines.  and  the 
other  allied  states.  Pyrrhus  returned,  and  made  a  last  effort  near 
Beneventnm.  He  was  totaUy  defeated,  lost  26,000  men,  and  aban- 
doMBg  at  once  all  further  views  to  It^ly,  returned  with  precipitation 
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to  his  own  dominions,  274  A.  C.  Tlie  hostile  sinles  siibmUteJ  to  Iha 
rictorious  power;  and  Rome)  480  3'ears  from  the  foundation  of  ike 
city,  was  now  mistress  of  all  Italy. 

2.  The  pjolicy  observed  by  the  Romans,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
quered nations,  was  wise  and  judicious.  They  removed  to  Rome 
ail  6ie  leading  men  of  the  principal  conquered  cities,  admitting  them 
into  the  ancient  urban  and  rustic  tribes,  and  thus  soothing  the  pride  of 
the  vanquished,  by  giving  them  an  apparent  share  in  their  own  do- 
mestic government ;  while,  in  arranging  the  constitution  of  the  cities, 
they  filled  their.  m;igistracies  with  illustrious  Romans,  whose  abilities 
and  influence  were  fitted  to  maintain  those  new  provinces  in  alie-^ 
giance  to  the  Roman  government, 

3.  Sicily  had  long  been  considered  the  granary  of  ^t^ly.  T^e 
Carthaginians  at  this  time  possessed  considerable  settlements  in  the 
island,  and  were  ambitious  of  acquiring  its  entire  dominion.  An  ob- 
vious policy  led  the  Romans  to  dispute  with  thena  this  important  ac- 
qiiisition,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Punic  wars.  This  leads,  by  a  natural 
coimexion,  to  a  short  view  of  the  history  of  Carthage  and  of  Sicily 

SECTION  XXX. 

HISTORY  OF  CARTHAGE. 

.1.  Carthage,  according  to  the  mo«t  probable  accounts,  M'as  founded 
hf  a  colony  of  Tyrians,  about  seventy  years  before  the  building  ol 
Home.  The  colony  had  the  same  language,  the  same  or  aearlj 
^similar  laws  and  constitution,  the  same  national  chanicter.  with  th< 
'  (larent  state.  The  city  of  Carthage  was,  at  the  period  of' the  Punic 
wars,  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  and  had  under  its  dofflin 
ion  3(K)  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Africa  bordering  on  the  MecUterranean 
sea. 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  is  celebnited  bv  A#etotle  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  governments  of  antiquity  ;  but  we 
know  little  more  fhan  its  general  nature  from  ancient  writers.  Two 
magistrates,  named  snffetes^  annually  chosen,  seem  to  have  possessed 
powers  akin  to  those  of  the  Roman  consuls ;  and  the  Carthaginian 

■  senate  to  those  of  the  senixte  of  Rome;  with  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence,,taat,  in  the  former,  unanimity  of  opinion  was  requisite  in  all 
measures  of  importance.    A  divided  senate  transmitted-  the  business 
to  tHe  assembly  of  the  people.     A  tribunal  of  104  judges  took  cog- 
nizance of  military  operations,  and  of  the  conduct  of  their  generals, 
^superior  council  of  hye  seems  to  have  controled  the  decisions  6/ 
|er  tribunal.    Two  peculiarities  of  the  Carthaginian  policy 
have  beSWfinslir^itiy  Aristotle.    One  peculia  rity  was.  that  the  same 
person  might  hold  sev^^  employments  or  offices  in  the  state  \  the 
other  that  the  poor  were^^^^rred  from  all  offices  of  trust  or.import- 
ance.    But  the  former  of  tfese  is  frequently  both  expedient  and 
necessary,  and  the  latter  seenai|agreeable  to  the  soundest  poUcy  ;■  fpi 
in  offices  of  trust  poverty  offersV^  powerful  an  incitement  to  deyi* 
tion  Irom  duty.  .  ' 

3.  The  &sp.  settlements  madepy  the  Carthaginians  were  entirely 
m  the  way  of  cooamerce.    Trad^  to  the  coast  of  Spain  fw  gold, 
mey  built  Garthageha  end  Gade*-  and  coasting  along  the  western^ 
Bbore  Of  Africa,  they  had  establistiments  for  the  same  purpose  as  far 
as  the  25th  degree  «f north  latitude.    The  ftn«>&*  ofliaano  afforeb 
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a  proof  of  ardent  eaterprise  and  policy.  Desirous  oi  e^ctendfaif  a 
limited  territory  they  armed  against  the  Mauritanians,  NnmidiafM^ 
and  all  the  neighbouriog  nations;  employing  mercenary  troopSi 
wliicli  they  levied,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in  Spain,  the  two  Gaius, 
and  Greece. 

4.  The  annals  of  the  Carthaginian  state  are  little  known 'till  their 
wars  with  the  Roii^ns.  The  hrst  of  their  wars  mentioned  in  history 
is  that  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily.  Darius  courted  their  alli- 
ance when  he  meditated  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  Xerxes  re- 
newed that  treaty  when  he  followed  out  the  designs  of  his  father. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

HISTORY  OF  SICILY. 

1.  Tiffi  early  periods  of  the  history  of  Sicily  are  as  little  knoi^^l  as 
Ibose  of  Carthage.  The  Phoenicians  had  sent  colonies  to  Sicily  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeksj  in  after  times,  made  considerable 
settlements  in  the  island.  The  C""'"*»''""°  f^-^^r.Aa.A  c;«i,«/.»«.^  ^tKj^k 
became  the  most  illustrious  of  th< 
Syracuse  arose  afterwards  A  grig 
and  several  other  Sicilian  towns. 

2.  The  government  of  Syracuse  was  monarchical,  and  ml^ht  have 
long  remained  so,  if  all  its  sovereigas  liad  inherited  the  abihties  and 
viilties  of  Gelon.  But  his  successors,  exercising  the  worst  of  tyran- 
ay,  compelled  their  subjects  ttt  length  to  abolish  the  regal  govern- 
cient ;  and  their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  all  the  Grecian 

states  of  Sicily.  .      ,    ,     ^  .  ^ 

3.  The  monarchy  of  Syracuse,  however,  was  revived  about  sixty 
years  after  in  the  person  of  Dioaysius,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  but 
of  si<^nal  ability.  Twice  expelled  for  a  tyrannical  exercise  ol  domin- 
ion^ lie  as  often  found  means  to  overpower  his  enemies,  and  re-estab- 
lish himi<elf  in  the  throne.  At  his  death  the  crown  passed,  without 
opposition,  to  his  sor^,  Dionysius  the  younger,  a  weak  and  capriciotis 
tyrant,  whom  his  subjects  judging  unworthy  to  reign,  dethroned  and 
fonfehed,  357  A.  C.  The  crown  was  conferred  on  Dion,  his  brottier- 
«-la\v,  whose  amiable  chanicter  i^endered  him  the  delight  of  his 
people.  But  after  a  short  reign  thi^  prince  fell  a  victim  to  treason. 
Aided  by  the  distractioils  of  Syracuse  consequent  on  this  event,  .Dio- 
nysius remounted  the  throne  ten  years  after  his  expulsion ;  but  his 
tyrannical  disposition,  heightened  by  his  misfortunes,  became  at 
length  80  intolerable,  that  he  vttts  expelled  a  second  time,  and 
banished  to  Corinth,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  poverty  and  obscuiitf  * 
The  author  of  this  revolution  was  the  illustrious  Timoleon,  to 
whose  abilities  and  virtues  his  cf>untry  owed  equally  its  liberty  and 
its  subsequent  happiness  and  prosperity,  343  A.  C.  ^ 

The  signal  opposition  of  national  character  between  the  KonMms 
and  the  CarSiagmians  may  be  easily  expteined.  when  we  attend  to 
the  elects  of  a  commercial  life  on  the  genius  and  maimers  of  a  nation. 
The  vices  of  a  commercial  people  are^  selfehness,  cunjwgi  avarice, 
with  an  absence  of  everjjr  heroic  and  patriotic  virtue.  The  fevoura- 
ble%ffects  of  eemmerce  are  indai]try,  frugality,  general  courtesy  ot 
manners,  impnwement  iii  the  useful  arts.  Attendmg  to  these  conse- 
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qeucesof  the  prevalence  of  the  commercial  spirit^  we  sliall  see  tlic 
principal  features  of  the  Carthagioian  character  opposed  to  tlie 
Itoman. 


SECTION  XXXIl. 

THE  PUNIC  WARS. 

1.  The  iriiunph  which  the  ^Romans  had  obtained  over  Pvnhns 
seemed  to  give  assurance  of  success  in  any  enterprise  in  which  thej 
should  eneage.  The  Mamertines^  a  people  cf  Campania,  obtained 
aid  from  the  Romans  in  an  unju»lihable  attempt  w^hich  they  made  to 
seize  Messina,  a  Sicilian  town  allied  to  Syracuse.  The  Syracusane, 
at  first  assisted  by  the  Carthaginians,  opposed  this  invasion ;  but  the 
former,  more  alarmed  by  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  Car« 
thagmians  on  Sicily,  sogn  re|^ented  of  this  rash  alliance,  and  joined 
thellomans  in  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Carthaginians  entirely 
from  the  island.  In  fact  the  Sicilians  seem  to  have  had  only  the  des- 
perate choice  of  final  submission  either  to  Rome  or  Carthage. 
They  chose  the  former,  as  the  alteitjativc  lea.«t  dishonourable. '  The 
Ro(nans  had  ever  been  their  friends,  the  Carthaginians  their  enemies. 

2.  Agrigentum,  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  takeii,  after 
a  long  siege,  by  the  joint  forces  of  Rome  and  Syracuse.  A  Roman 
fleet,  the  first  which  they  ever  had,  was  equipped  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  gained  a  complete  victoi'V  over  tliatof  Carthage,  at  this  time  Oit 
greatest  maritime  power  in  the  world,  260  A,  C.  These  successc* 
were  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Coi-sica  and  Sardhna.  In  a  second 
na\'al  engagement  the  Romans  took  from  the  Carthaginians  sixty  of  | 
their  shins  of  war,  and  now  resolutely  i)repared  for  the  invasion  of  • 
Africa.  The  consul  Regulus  commanded  the  expedition.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Carthage ;  and  such  was  the  general  conster- 
nation that  the  enemy  proposed  a  capitulalicn.  ,  Insmrited,  however, 
by  atimely  aid  of  Greek  troops  under  Xantippu-f,  tne  Carthaginians 
made  a  desperate  eflbrt,  and,  deleatinglhe  Roman  army,  made  Regu- 
lus their  prisoner.  But,  rejjeatediy  defeated  ia  Sicily,  they  were  at 
length  seriously  desu^ous  of  a  peace ;  and  the  Roman  general  WcTS 
sent  with  their  ambassadoi-s  to  Rome  to  aid  the  negotiation,  under  a 
solemn  oath  to  return  to  Carthage  as  a  prisoner,  if  the  treatv  should 
tail.  It  was  rejected  at  the  ui  gent  desire  of  Feeulus,  who  thus  sftf- 
riticed  his  life  to  what  he  judged  the  interest  of  his  country. 

3.  Lilyboeum,  the  strongest  of  the  Sicilian  towns  belonging  to 
Carihage,  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  nine  years.  A  iter  some  alter- 
nate successes  two  navi.1  battles  won  by  the  Romans  terminated  ;he 
war.  and  Carthage  at  last  obtained  a  peace  on  the  humiliating  tcrni* 
of  ana ndoning  to  the  Romans  all  her  possessions  in  Sicily,  the  pay-j 
inent  of  3,200  talents  of^silver,  the  restitution  of  all  prisonei's  withouj 
ninsom,  and  a  solemn  engagement  never  to  make  war  against  Sjra 
cuse  or  her  allies.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  now  declared  a  Ronvu 
province,  though  Syracuse  maintained  its  independent  covernmeut 
A.U.C.  5U,aiidA.C.  241. 

4.  The  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  of  twenty4hre( 
years*  duration.    The  latter  power  was  recruiting  its  strength,  ar' 
meditated  to  revenge  its  losses  and  disgrace.    The  second  Punic  wi 
began  on  the  part  ^  the  Carthaginians,  who  besieged  Saguntuni} 
city  of  Span,  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.    The  young  lU 
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took  Sagunlum  alkr  a  siege  o{  seven  mouths ;  the  dcipetnte  uihaUi- 
tants  settiDg:  fire  to  the  town,  and  perishing  amidst  the  IJaoies.  Han- 
aibiil  now  formed  the  bold  design  of  carrying  the  ivar  t  nto  Italy. 


5.  In  the  first  engagement  the  Romans  were  defeated.  They  also 
lo&t  two  oUjer  important  battles  at  Trebia,  and  ihe  lake  Thrasymc- 
tins,  in  the  latter  of  these  the  consul  Flaminius  was^  killed,  aad  his 
army  cut  to  pieces.  Hannibal  advanced  to  Canme  in  Apulia,  wherti 
the  Komans  oppossd  him  with  their  whole  iovce.  A  memorable 
defeat  ensued,  in  which  40,000  Komans  were  left  dead  upon  the 
lield,  and  among  these  tha  consul  iEmilius,  and  almost  the  whoK* 
body  of  the  knights,  if  Hannibal  had  taken  advantage  of  this  great 
victory,  by  instantly  attacking  Rom*?,  the  fate  of  the  republic  was 
mevitable;  but  he  deliberated,  and  the  occasion  was  lost.  The 
Komans  concentrated  all  their  strength.  Kven  the  «laves  armed  in 
the  common  cause,  and  victoi^  once  more  attended  the  standards  ol 
the  republic.  Pldlip,  king  of  Macedon.  joined  his  forces  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but.  defeated  oy  Levihus^  sj>eediiy  withdrew  his  as- 
sistance. Hannibal  retreated  before  the  brave  Marcellus.  Syracuse 
had  now.  taken  part  with  Carthage,  and  tlius  paved  the  wayior  tlio 
loss  of  its  own  liberty.  Marcellus  besieged  the  city,  which  was  long 
detended  by  the  invenliv(i  genius  of  Archimedes;  but  was  taken  ici*. 
the  third  year  by  escalade  m  the  night.  This  event  put  an  end  to  . 
the  kingdom  of  Syracuse,  which  now  became  a  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  SicUy,  A.  U.  C.  512,  A.  C.  212. 

6.  While  the  war  in  Italy  was  prosperously  conducted  by  the 
great  Fabius,  who,  by  constantly  avoiding  a  general  engagement, 
lound  the  true  metno{l  of  weakening  his  enemj',  the  3'ounger  Scipio 
accomplished  the  entire  reduction  of  Spain.  Asdrubal  was  sent 
into  Italy  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated-  by 
the  consul  Claudius,  and  slain  in  battle.  Scipio,  triumphant  in  Spaiu^ 
passed  over  into  Africa,  and  carried  havoc  and  devastation  to  the 
gates  of  Carthage.  Alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their  empire  the  Car- 
thaginitms  hastily  recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy.  -  The  battle  of 
Zema  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  by  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. They  entreated  a  peace,  v/hich  the  Romans  gave  on  these 
conlitions:  that  tlie  Carthagini'ms  should  abandon  Spain,  Sicily,  anH 
all  tha  islands;  surrender  all  their  prisoners,  give  up  the  wiioie  ft 
ih^ir  flo3t  except  ten  gallies,  pay  lO.OJO  talents,  ami,  in  future, 
undertake  no  war  without  consent  of  tiie  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  552,  A. 
C.  202. 

7.  Every  thing  now  concurred  to  sweU  the  pride  of  the  conquer- 
ors,,^ and  to  extend  their  dominion.  A  war  with  Fhilip  of  Macedon 
was  terminated  by  his  defeat ;  and  his  son  Demetrius  was  sent  to 
Koni3  as  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute  imposed  on 
th3  vanquished.  A  war  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  ended  in 
iVii  ceding  to  the  Romans  the  whole  of  the  Lesser'  Asia.  But  these 
gplandid  conquests,  while  they  enlarged  the  empire,  were  iaUri  to  its 

*  The  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  has  been  lately  illustrated, 
m  a  most  learn&d  and  ing^enious  essay,  by  Mr.  Whitaker  (the  celebrated 
historian  of  Manchester,  and  vindicator  of  Queen  Mary),  who  has,  with 
^rfiiit  ai  uteiies?,  traced  every  step  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  from  n»9 
cri>*sinj  the  lihone  to  his  fin^il  arrival  in  Italy. 
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virtues,  an3  snbversive  of  the  pure  and  venerabie  einiplk^ity  of 
ancient  timeSs  ' 

8:  The  third  Punic  war  began  A.  U.  C.  605,  A.  C,  149,  and  ended 
to  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  An  unsuccesslul  war  with  the  Numidians 
had  reduced  the  Camiaginians  to  great  weakness^  and  the  Romtina 
meanly  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  inyade  Africa.  Conscious  ot 
their  utter  inability  to  resist  tliis  fonnidajble  power,  the  Carthaginiana 
offered  every  submission,  and  consented  even  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  Rpme.  The  Romans  demanded  300  hostages, 
for  the  strict  performance  of  every  condition  that  should  be  enjoinea 
by  the  senate.  The  hostages  were  given,  ^nd  the  condition  requir- 
ed was,  that  Carthage  itself  should  be  razed  to  its  foundation.  Des- 
pair gav^  courage  to  this  miserable  people,  and  they  determined  to 
die  in  the  defence  of  their  native  city.  But  the  noble  effort  was  in 
vain.  C'arthage  was  taken  by  storm,  its  inhabitants  massacred,  and 
the  citv  burnt  to  the  ground,  A.  U.  C.  607,  A.  C.  146. 

9.  The  same  year  was  signalized  by  the  entire  reduction  of 
Greece  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romatis.  This  was  the  aera  of 
the  da\Vn  of  luxury  and  taste  at  Rome,  the  natural  fruit  of  foreign 
wealth,  and  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  manners.  In  the  unequal 
distribution  of  this  imported  wealth,  the  vices  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
the  corruption  and  venality  of  which  it  became  the  instrument,  we 
see  the  remoter  causes  of  those  latal  disorders  to  which  the  republic 
owed  its  dissolution. 


SECTION  XXXIIl. 

THE  GEA.CCHI,  AND  THE  CORRUPTION  OP  THE  COMMON- 

WEALTH. 

1.  At  this  period  arose  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  two  noble 
youths,  whose  zeal  to  reform  the  growing  corruptions  of  die  state, 
precipifated  them  at  length  into  measures  destructive  of  all  govern- 
ment and  social  order.  Tiberius,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  urged 
the  people  to  assert  by  force  the  revival  of  an  ancient  law,  for  limit- 
ing property  in  land*  and  thus  abridging  the  overgrown  estates  of  the 
patricians.  A  tumult  was  the  consequence,  in  wnich  Tiberius,  with 
300  of  his  friends,  were  killed  in  the  forum.  This  fatal  example  did 
not  deter  hiS/brotner,  Caius  Gracchus,  from  pursuing  a  similjir  career 
of  zeal  or  of  ambition.  After  some  successful  expermients  ot  his  pow 
er,  while  in  the  office  of  tribune,  he  directed  liis  scrutiny  into  the  coiy 
niptions  of  the  senate,  and  prevailed  in  depriving  that  body  of  its  con 
stilutional  control  over  all  me  inferior  magistrates  of  the  state.  Em- 
ploying, like  his  brother,  the  dangerous  engine  of  tumultuary  force, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  it  himself  with  3,000  ofliis  partisans,  who  were 
slaughtered  in  the  streets  of^  Rome.  The  tumults  attending  the  se- 
dition of  the  Gracchi  weie  tlie  prelude  to  those  civil  disorders  which 
now  followed  in  quick  succession  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

2.  The  circumstances  attending  the  war  with  Jugurtha  gave  deci- 
sive proof  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  manners.    Jugurtha, 

frandson  of  Masinissa,  sought  to  usurp  the  crown  of  Numidia  by 
estroying  his  cousins,  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  the  sons  of  the  hist 
king.  He  murdered  the  elder  or  the  brothers;  and  the  younger 
applji^ing  for  aid  to  Rome,  Jugurtha  bribed  the  senate,  who  declared 
htm  innocent  of  all  culpable  act  or  design,  and  decreed  to  him  &e 
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fOvcr«*ignt jT  o£  hail'  the  kingilom.  This  openiteii  orily  ai  an  incenf iv« 
Uk  his  cri'jiinal  ambition.  He  declared  open  war  aga/U(it  his  cousitu 
bcsjcged  him  in  his  capital  of  Cirta.  arut  tinally  pui  him  to  death. 
To  avert  a  threatened  war  Jugtirtlia  went  in  perion  to  Rome, 
.pleaded  his  own  cause  in  the  senate,  and  once  more  by  itribery 
secured  hh  acquitbd  from  all  charge  otV.riminality.  A  persevenmce, 
however,  in  a  similar  train  of  conduct  finailY  drew  on  him  the  ven- 
geince  of  the  Romaas ;  and  being  betrayed  into  their  hands  by  his 
oivn  iiither-in-law,  he  was  brought  in  chains  to  Rome,  to  grace  the 
triu:nph  of  the  consul  Marius,  confined  to  a  dungeon,  and  starved  to 
death,  A.  U.  C.  651,  A.  C.  103. 

3.  The  ambition  of  the  allied  states  of  Italy  to  attain  the  rights 
^  of  citizenship  produced  the  social  war,  which  ended  in  a  conces- 
sion of  t!ios3  rights  to  such  of  the  confederates  as  should  return 
jwaceably  to  their  allegiance.  This  war  with  the  allies  was  a  pre- 
lude to  tiiat  which  foUo'ved. between  llome  and  her  own  citizens. 
Sylla  an  J  Marius,  rivals,  and  thence  enemies,  were  at  this  time  the 
leadens  of  the  republic.  Sylla,  commanding  in  a  war  aeainst  Mithri- 
dates,  Wd3  supaweded,  and  recalled  from  -ASia.    He  refused  to  obey 

'  the  maadate,  and  found  his  army  well  disposed  to  support  him. 
''Let  us  march  to  Rome,"  said  they,  with  one  voice;  "lead  us  on 
to  iiveuge  the  causa  of  oppressed  liberty."  Sylla  accordingly  led 
tham  on,  and  they  i&ntei'ed  Rome  sword  in  h'and.  Marius  and  his 
partizans  fled  with  precipitation  from  the  city,  and  Sylla  ruled  lor  a 
white  triamphnnt.  But  the  faction  of  his  rival  soon  recovered 
strength.  Marias  returning  to  Italy,  and  joining  'his  forces  to  those 
d£  Cinaa,  his  zealous  parti;5an,  laid  sieg:*  to  Rome,  and,  while  Sylla 
waa  en.^aged  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  comj>eHed  the  city  to  absolute 
sub.nission.  After  a  homble  massacre  oi  all  whom  they  esteemed 
ihoir  enemies^  Marius  and  Cinna  ppoclaimed  themselves  consuls, 
wichout  the  formality  of  an  election ;  but  Marius  died  a  few  days 
after  in  a  tit  of  debauch. 

4.  After  a  victorious  .campaign  in  Asia,  Sylla  returned  to  Italy, 
an  J,  joined  by  Cethegiis^  Verres,  and  the  young  Pompey,  cave 
battle  to  th?.  parly  of  his  enemies^  and  entirely  defeated  Ineui, 
liis  entry  irtto  Rome,  was* signalize 4. by  a  dreadful  massjicre,  and  a 
proscription,  which  had  for  iis  oljrject  the  exfermination  of  every 
enemy  who.n  he  hid  in  Italy.  Elected  dictator  for  an  unlimited 
period,  he  was  now  without  a  rival  irt  authority,  and  absolute  miister 
of  the  government,  which,  of  course,  was  no  longer  a  republic. 
In  the  exercise  (uf .  his  dominion  he  deserved  more  praise  than  iii 
the  means  of  acquiring  it.  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  juJicial 
authority,  regulated  the  election  to  all  the  important  offices  of 
sUte,  an(l  exacted  many  excellent  laws  against  opi5resKon  and  the 
abu-)e  of  power.  Finally,  lie  gave  demunstration,  if  not  of  a  pur^ 
coasci^nce,  at  least  of  a  magnanimous  Intrepidity  of  character,  by 
voluntarily  resigning  all  comniaiid,  retiring  to  the  condition  of  a 
privdRe  citizen,  and  offering  publicly  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct. He  died  within  a  short  time  after  his  resignation.  He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  great  strength  of  mind,  and  had  some  of  the  qual- 
ities of  a  heroic  character;  but  he  lived  in  evil  times,  when  it  was 
impossible  at  once  to  be  great  and  to  be  virtuous. 

5.  The  death  of  Sylla  renewed  the  civil  war.  Lepidus,  a  man  of 
no  abilities,  aspired  to  succeed  him  in  power ;  and  Pompey,  witli 
r"-erior  talents,  cherished  the  Siime  ambition.  While  the  latter  waa 
<     ployed  in  the  reduction  of  the  revolted  provinc^  of  Asia,  tue 

P2  9  ^ 
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conspiracy  of  Catiline^  threatened  the  entire  tiestruction  oi  Rome.  • 
It  was  extineoished  hy  the  provident  zeal  nnd  active  patriotism 
of  tiie  consul  Cicero.  Catiline  and  his  chief  accomplices  were 
attticked  in  the  field,  and  defeated  by  Antonius.  The  traitor  made 
a  desperate  clefence,  and  died  a  better  death  than  his  crimes  liad 
merited. 

6.  Julius  CaBsar  now  rose  into  public  notice.  Sylla  dreaded  his 
abilities  and  ambition,  and  had  nuinbered  him  among  the  proscribed- 
'^  There  is  many  a  Marius,"  said  he,  '•'  in  the  person  of  that  young 
man."  He  had  learned  prudence  from  the  danger  of  his  situation,  • 
and  tacitly  courted  popularity,  without  that  snow  of  e»jterpriso 
which  gives  alarm  to  a  rival  While  Pompey  and  Crassus  contended 
for  the  command  of  the  republic,  Caesar,  who  knew  that,  by  attach- 
ing himself  to  either  rival,  he  inwlliblv  made  the  other  nis  enemy, 
showed  the  reach  of  his  talents  by'  reconciling  them^  and  thus 
acquiring  the  friendship  of  botli.  From  favoir  to  their  mutual  friend 
they  agreed  to  a  partition  of  power;  and  thus  was  formed  the  first 
triumvirjite.  Ctesar  was  elected  consul.  He  increased  his  popularity 
by  a  division  of  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  strengthened 
his  interest  with  Pompey  by  givmg  him  his  daughter  In  marriage. 
He  had  the  command  of  four  legions,  and  the  government  of  trans- 
alpine Gaul  and  lUyria. 

7.  The  military  glory  of  the  republic,  and  the  reputation  of 
Caesar,  were  nobly  sustained  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  year  of  his  govern- 
ment he  subdued  the  Helvetii,  who,  leaving  their  own  country,  had 
attempted  to  settle  themselves  in.  the  better  regions  of  the  Roman^^ 
province.  He  totally  defeated  the  Germans  under  Ariovistus,  who' 
had  attempted  a  similir  invasion.  The  Belgae,  the  Nervii,  the 
Celtic  Gauls,  the  Suevi,  Menapii,  and  other  warlike  nations,  were 
all  successively  brought  under  suojection.    In  the  fourth  yeat*  of  his 

Sovcrnment  he  transported  his  army  into  Britain.  Landing  at  Ooal, 
e  was  opposed  by  the  natives  with.equalcourajgea^i^  military  skill. 
He  gained,  however,  several  advantages,  and,  binding  the  Britons  to 
fubmission,  withdrew  into  Gaul  on  the  approach  of  winter.  He 
returned  bi  the  following  summer  with  a  greater  force,  andj  prose- 
cuting his  victories,  reduced  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  A.  C.  54.  But  the  pressure  of  afifairs 
in  Italy  suspended- for  a  time  tlie  progress  of  the  R^fi[^  acois  in 
Britain. 

8.  Caesar  dreaded  the  abilities  of  Cicero,  who  had  x)pposed  him 
in  his  views  of  ambition.  By  the  machinations  of  his  partizans^ 
while  he  was  absent  in  Gaul,  he  procured  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
and  tlie  confiscation  of  his  estates,  on  the  {>retence  of  illegal  meas* 
ures  pursued  in  the^sup^ession  of  tlie  consgpitttcy'  of 'Catilin^. 
During  an  exile  of  sixteen  months  in  Greece.  Cicero  gave  way  to  a 
despondency  of  mind  utterly  unworthy  of  the  philosopher.  Pom- 
pey had  abandoned  Mm.  and  this  ungrateful.,  aesertion  ^re  poet 
lieavily  upon  his  mind.  Li  the  wane  ofjjiis  reputation  Pompey  soon 
became  desirous  tapr^p^hifown  sinking  fbrtuneshy  the  aoiHties  of 
Cicero,  and  eagerly  promoted  his  recal  from  exile.  The  dealii  of 
Crassus,  m  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  now  dissolved  the 
triumvirate ;  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  union  had  no  other  bobd 
than  interest,  began  each  to  coQceive  separately  the  view  of  undivid- 
ed dcmiiiiloik 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 


raOGRESS  OF  THE  ClVIi.  WARS.    SECOND  THIUMVIHATE. 

FALL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


1.  TffE  ambilion  of  Caesar  and  of  Pompey  hail  now  evidently  th« 


procured  a  proposal  to  be  nride  in  tbe^Sfeftate  by  one  of  his  partizans^' 

which  wore  the  appearanco   of  great  mofl'^ration,  namely(^  thnl 

Caesar  and  Pompey  sho'ild  cither  both  roMtiiuie  in  Uioir  f',ov.'nv 

' "  C^J;Li» 

^.  — ^..- _..  ccuditiou 

thatrhis  rival  should  do  so;  but  Pompej/rt^joctcd  the  acconimotlationA 
The  term  of  his  government  had  yet"  Be  vend  years'  duration^  j2H<r 
he  suspected  the  proposal  to  be  a  snare  laid  for  him  by' Caesar.  He- 
resolved:  te  mJntain  his  right  by  forc6  et^rms,  and|[^a'cLvil  war  was 
the  necessary  consequence^  The  consuls  and  a  great  part  of  the 
senate  were  the  friends  of  rompey.  Caisar  Jiad  on  his  side  a  vjLctlMi 
riou^army;,  consisting  often  legions,  and  the  body  of  the  Roman  cit- 
izens, Whoni  he  ha*  won  by  his  liberality.  MUrk'  Abtony  and  Cas- 
sius,  at  that  time  tribunes  of  the  people,.1eiVRo'.iie,  and  repabred  to 
Cassar's  camp. 

2.  The  senate,  apprehensive  of  his  designs/ pronounced  a  decree, 
/ocanding  with  tpe  crime  of  parricide  any  cotnmander  who  should 

"Vsae  to  pass  the  I^t)ipp!lL,  (th?  boundOT[;,.betw^ep  Italji,  ,apd,  tl^^. 
Gaols)   with  a   single  cohort,'  without '  flieir""  permiesion.\    Caesai 
iDfringed  the  prohibition,  and  marched  straight  to  Rome.-^ompey, 
to  Mchofp.  the  senate  committed  the  defence  of  the  state,  haa  no 

I    army.    'He  quitted  »Rom^,jQUorwed  by  tlie  consid§i-and  a  pkrt  oi'^tiie 

'  senate,  and  endeavoured  hastil>  to  levy  troops  over  all  Italy  and 
Greece ;  while  Caesar  triumphantly  entered  the  city  amidst  the 
acclamatJiQQS  of  the  people,  seic^.tlie  public  tr°f-?ury,  and  pesseeeed* 
liimself  of  the  supreme  authority  without  opposition.  Having  se- 
c^r^d^he  capital  of  the  empire,  he  set  out  to  take  the  field  against 
ber  enemies..  The  liuuteiiants  of  Pompey  ha^;po^jessi9n  of  Sfjain. 
Gassar  marched  thither^,  and  subdued  the-  whole  country  in  m^ 

)  niace  of  forty  days.  lJd%Peturfi6jXtrvictorious  to  Rome,  wheie,  in  his 
aoeec^iuBy.  he  had  been  nominated  dictator.  In  the  succeeding  eleo- 
tii^f  magistrates  he  was  chosen  consul,  and  was  thus  invested,  by 
a  double  title,  witli^fii*  right  of  acting  in  the  name  of  the  republic. 

;  Pompey  had.  by  this  time  raised  a  numerous  armvjapd .Caesar  was 
apxioos  to  bring  him  ta  a  decisive  engagement;  '  The  two  armies 
met  in  Illyri^y^^d  the  first  eontlict  was  of  doubtfhl  issue.    Caesar 

•  lei  bis  army  into^iy^cedonia,  where  he  found  a  large  reinforcement 
He*MYe  battle  to  ^cnnpey  An  the  fi^ld  of(Pharsalia^  and  entbely 
delved  him.  Fifteen  thousadd  of  Pompey^s  army,  were  slain,  apd 
24^900  surrendered  themselYfBs  prisonenr  to  the  victor,  A.  U.  C.  705,^ 

-*  3  The  &te  of  Pompey  wa9  miaeiable  Id  the  extreme,  ^^^^^j^ 
wife  Cewidla,  ti»  cOTipai^on  of  to  iniBf^^ 
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a  single  ship,  trusting  to  the  fJiotecUon  of  i'tcloni>,  \vIio*e  iather 
had  owed  to  nim  his  settlement  on  the  throne.  V^ui  ihc  naf»istereof 
this  young  prince,  dreadhie  the  power  oi.Casar,  basely  LOnriod  his 
favour  by  the  murder  of  his  rival.  Fompey  was  t>rf>'igni  a?  hore  i» 
a  small  poat  by  the  guarf*a  ol  the  king ;  and  a  Knmiirw  f^iitunon, 
Who  had  fought  under  his  banners,  stabbed  him,  even  411  the  sight  of 
Cornelia^  and  cutting  off  his  head,  threw  the  body  naked  on  tlie  • 
sands.)  IJssar  pursued  Fompey  to  Alexandria,  where  the  head  cf 
that  Qnhappy  man,  presented  as  a  grateful  offering,  gave  hiin  ihc 
first  intelligence  of  hw  fate.  He  wept,  and  turned  with  honrprfrom 
the  sight.  He  caused  every  honour  to  be  paid  to  his  memory,  and 
from  tliat  time  showed  the  utmost  beneficence  to  the  partizaris  oi 
his  unfortunate  rivaj,  . 

4.  The  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  in  dispute  between  Ftolemy 
and  his  sister/Cleo}>{itr^  The  latter,  tho^igh  married  to  her  brother, 
and  joint  heiiH>y  her  ftflier's  will,  was  ambitious  of  undivided  author- 
ity; and  Caesar,  captivated  by  her  chaiins,  decided  the  i^ntest  ic 
favour  of  the  beauteqtjus  queen.  (A  wa^  ensued,  in  whichlj^tolemy 
was  killed,  and  Egypt  subdued  byVhe  Roman  arms.  "In  this  war  the 
fiimous  library  of  Alexandria  wits  burnt  to  ashes,  A.  C.  48.  A  revoU 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  under  Fharaaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates, 
WJis  signally  chastised ;  and  the  report  was  conveyed  by  Caesar  to 
the  Koman  senate  in  three  words.  FenL  vuli,  vicL  The  conqueror 
returned  to  Rome,  which  needed  Ids  presence.;  for  Italy  was  divid- 
ed, and  ihe  partisans  t)f  Fompey  were  jret  extremelj;  formidahic 
Hi«  two  sons,  with.Cato  and  Scipio,  were  in  arms  in  Africa.  Caesar 
pursued  them  thithf  r,  and  proceeding  with  caution  till  secure  of  his 
advantiige,  defeated  them  in  a  decisive  engagement  at  Thapsus. 
Scipio  perished  in  his  passage  to  Spain.  Cato,  shutting  himself  up 
in  Utica,  meditated  a  brave  resistance ;  but  seeing  no  nope  of  suc- 
cess, he  finally  determined  not  to  survive  the  Uberlies  of  his  country, 
and  fell  deliberately  by  his  own  hand.  Mauritania  waf  now  addetl 
to  the  number  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  and  Caesar  returned  to 
Rome,  at)solute  master  of  the  empire. 

5.  From  that  moments/  his  attention  was  directed  solely  to  the 
prosperity  and  nappinesV  of  the  Roman  peopha.  (Jie  remembered 
no  loiiger  that  there  had  been  opposite  parties  t  beneficent  alike  to 
the  friends  of  Fompey  as  to  his  own.  He  laboured  fo  reform  every 
species  of  abuse  or  grievance*  He  introduced  order  into  every  de- 
partment of  the  stiite,  defining  the  separate  rights  of  all  its  magistrates, 
and  extending  his  care  to  the  regulation  of  its  most  distant  provinces. 
The  reformation  of  the  kalenc&r,  the  draining  of  tlie  marshes  of 
ttaly,  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  the  embellishment  of  Rome,  the 
complete  survey  and  delineation  of  the  empire,  alternately '  em- 
ployed his  liberal  and  capacious  mind.\  Returning  from  the  final 
oyertlirow  of  Fompey's  party  in  Spain,  ie  was  hailed  the  father  of 
his  country,  was  created  fconsiiNfor  ten  years^  and  nerpetua^io-. 
lator.  His  person  was  declared  sacred,  his  title  Henceforth  imperatorA 
A.  U.  C.  709,  A.  C.  45.  '  ^     JV 

•  6,  Tlie  Roman  republic  had  tlius  finally  resigned  its  liberties,  by 
Its  own  acts.  They  were  not  extinguished,  as  Montesquieu  has  ' 
well  remarked,  by  the  ambition  of  a  Fompey  or  of  a  Caesar.  If  the 
sentiments  of  Caesar  and  Fompev  bad  been  the  same  with  those  of 
Cato,  others  would  have  hati  the  same  ambitious  thoughts ;  and. 
since  the  commopwealth  was  fa^d  to  fell,  there  never  would  have  • 
been  wanting  a  hand  to  drag  it  to  destruction.    Yet  Caesar  had  by 
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force  subdaed  his  country;  and  therefore  was  a  usurper.  If  it  had 
^en  poasiblt:  to  restore  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  and  with  ttiese 
Ito  happiness,  by  the  sup}>ression  of  hi9  usurpation,  tlie  attempt 
would  nave  merited  the  praise  at  least  of  good  design.  PeituBps  «e 
thought  his  murderers ;  and  thus,  however  wetdc  their  policy,  how^ 
erer  base  and  treacherous  their  act,  they  will  erer  find  apologist. 
They  expected  an  impossible  issue,  as  the  event  demonstrated. 

7/A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  sixty  of  the  senaton,  at  the  hesd 
*of  miom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius;  the  former  a  man  beloved  w 
Ca^ar,  who  had  saved  his  life,  and  heaped  upon  him  numberless 
benedts.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  dictator  wished  to  add  ^o  lus 
numerous  titles  that  of  king,  and  that  the  ides  of  March  was  fixed 
on  ibr  investing  him  with  the  diadem.  On  that  dny,  when  taiciiur 
his  seat  in  the  senate-house,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  ceD^ 
spirators.  He  defended  htihseif  tor  some  lime  against  their  daggersL 
till,  seeing  Brutus  among  the  number,  he  faintly  exclaimed,  ^^  And 
yoQ,  too,  my  son  T'  and  covering  his  face  with  his  M)e,  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate.  He  fell,  ])ierced  by  twenty4hree  woiuidsJA,  U. 
C.  71 1,  and  A.  C.  43.  »      /  .     ,  ! 

8.  The  Roman  people  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  deed. 
They  loved  C9Bs<ir,  master  as  he  was  of  their  lives  and  liberties. 
Mark  Antony  and  Lepidua,  ambitious  of  succeethng  to  the  p5wer  oi 
the  dictator,  resolved  to  pave  the  way  by  avengine  hiS  deal^ 
CtBsar,  by  bis  testament,  had  bequeathed  a  great  part  of  his  fortune 
to  the  people ;  :md  they  were  penetratea  with  gratitude  to  bis 
memory.  (A  public  harangue  by  Antony  over  the  bleeding  body,  ex- 
posed in  Uie  forum,  intlumed  them  With  the  utmost  indignation 
against  his  murderers,  wha  must  hav.e  met  with  instant  destruction 
if  they  had  not  escaped  with  precipitation  from  the  city.  Antxmy 
profited  by  these  dispoFitions ;  and  the  avenger  of  Caesar,  of  course 
the  fovea  rite  of  the  people,  was  rn  the  immediate  prospect  of  attain- 
ing a  similar  height  of  clomimon.  In  this,  however,  he  found  a  for- 
mfdabie  competitor  in  Octavius,  tlie  grand-nephew  and  the  stdopted 
heir  of  Caesar,  who,  at  this  critical  moment,  arrived  in  Rome. 
Availing  himself  of  these  titles,  Oct-wius  gained  the  senate  to  his  inter- 
est^ anddivided  with  Antony  the  favour  of  the  people.  The  rivals 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  their  wisest  plan  to  unite  their  'v49^lfi^-h 
and  they  admitted  Lepidus  into  their  association,  whose  power,  M 
goverjior  of  Gaul,  and  immense  riches,  gave  him  a  title  to  a  share 
of  authority .\  Thus  was  formed  the  second  triumvirate,  the  efiects 
of  whose  union  were  beyond  measure  dreadful  to  the  republic 
The  triumviri  divided  among  themselves  the  provinded,  and  cement- 
ed their  union  by  a  deliberate  sacrifice  made  by  each  of  his  best 
friends  to  the  vengeance  of  his  associates.  Antony  consigned  to 
♦'ealh  his  uncle  Lucius ;  Lepidus  his  brother  Paulus ;  and  Octavius 
his  guardian  Toranius  and  his  friend  Cicero.  In  this  horrible  pro- 
scription 3fX)  senators  ftnd  3,000  knights  were  put  to  death. 

9.  Octavius  and  Antony  now  marched  against  the  conspirBloxsSyWho 
had  a  formidable  army  in  the  field  in  Thracfe,  commanded  by  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  An  engagement  ensued  at  Philippi,  which  decided 
tlie  fate  of  the  empire.  Antony  obtained  the  victory,  for  Octavius 
had  no  mflitiiry  talents.  He  was  destitute  even  of  personal  bravery, 
and  his  conduct  after  the  victory  was  stained  with  that  cruelty  which 
IS  ever  the  attendant  of  cowardice.  Brutus  and  Cassius  escaped  the' 
vengeance  of  their  enemies  by  a  voluntary  death.  Antony  now 
sought  a  recompense  for  his  troops  by  the  plunder  of  the  easw 
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While  inCtUcia,  he  sunVmoned  Cleopitr^lo  answer  for  her  conduct 
In  dethronins  an  intant  brother,  jind  m  openly  favouring  the  party  ai 
finitas  and  Cassiu&\  u'he  queen  came  to  larsus,  and  nvade  a  com- 
plete conquest  of  the  triumvir.  Immersed  in  luxury,  and  intoxicated 
with  love,  he  foi^ot  glory,  ambition,  fame,  and  every  thing,  for 
Cleopatra.\  Octavius  saw  this  phrensy  with  delight,  txs  the  pre[»ra- 
tive  of  his  rivafs  ruin.  He  had  nothing  to  dread  from  Lepidus*, 
vrhoae  insignificant  character  first  drew  on  him  the  contempt  of  his ' 
partizans;  and  whose  folly,  in  attempting  nn  invasion  of  the  proviBce 
of  bis  colleague,  was  punished  by  his  deposition  and  banishment 

10. /Antony  had  in  bis  madness  Javislted  the*  provinces  of  the  em* 
pire  in  gifts  to  his  paramour  and  ber  children.  Tbe  Roman  people 
were  justly  indignant  at  these  enormities;  and  the  divorce  of  bis 
wife  Octavia,  tbe  sister  of  his  coUe«7gue,  was  at  length  the  signal  oi 
declared  hostility  between  them.  An  infimense  armamont,  chiefly 
naval,  came  at  length  to  a  cleci.4ve  conflict  near  Actium,  on  tbe 
coast  of  fipirns.  Cleopatra,  who  attended  her  lover,  deserted  him 
.with  her  galleys  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement;  and  such  was  the 
•  hifatuation  of  ^ntony,  that  he  abandonedliis  fleet,  and  followed  her. 
Alter  H  contest  of  Some  hours,  they  yielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octa\m\ 
A.  U.  C.  723,  A.  C.  31.  CThe  victor  pursued  tbe  fugitives  to  Egypt; 
and  the  base  Cleopatra  profiered  terms  to  Octavius,  including  the 
surrender,  of-ber  kingdom,  and  the  abandonment  of  Antony.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  Antony  anticipated"  his  &tc 
by  falling  on  his  sword.N  ^leopjitra  soon  after,  either  from  remorse, 
or  more  probably  from  mortified  ambition,  as  she  found  it  was  Octi- 
vius's  design  to  lead  her  in  chains  to  Home  to  grace  his  tiiuraph,  had 
courage  to  follow  the  example  of  her  lover,  and  put  herself  to  death 
by  the  poison  of  afi  asp.\  Octavius  returned  to  Home  sole  master  cl 
the  Konaaft  empire,  A.  If.  C,  727,  A.  C.  27. 

SECTION  XXXV. 

CONSIDKRATIONS   OF    SUCPI    PARTICULARS   AS   MARK   THE 
GENIUS  AND  NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

SYSTEM  OF  ROMAN  EDUCATION. 

I.  A  vuvruous  but  ri^id  severity  of  manners  was  the  characteristic 
of  the  Romans  under  thoir  kings,  and  in  the  first  ages  of'  the  repub- 
lic.   The  private  life  of  the  citizens,  frugal,  temperate,  and  labori-, 

( 

right  olnature,  was  never  roused.  Plutarch  has  r^iivii-ked,  jis  a  defect 
in  the  Roman  laws,  that  they  did  not' prescribe,  as  those  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  a  system  and  rules  for  the  education  of  yauth.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  DMnaers-of  the  people  supplied  this  want.  The  utmost  at. 
tention  was  bestowed  in  the  early  tormation  of  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter. Uhe  excellent  author  of  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribtis  (cuncemins 
ofxOors)  presents  a  valuable  pictui-e  of  the  Roman  education  in  Ihe 
early  ages  of  ttie  commonwealth,  cenlrasled  with  the  less  virtuous 
practice  of  the  more  lioiined  ages.  The  Roipan  matrons  did  not 
abandon  their  mfonts  to  mercenarv  nurses,  d^hey  regarded  the 
careftil  nurture  of  thoir  cfi^piing,  fho  nulimonts  of  then  education. 
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ami  the  necessary  occupalicnis  of  ibcir  household,  as  the  highetl 
pdnts  cf  female  merit^  Next  to  the  care  bestowed  lu  the  iottiJiDenl 
of  rhluous  morals,  a  remarkable  degree  of  attention  seeoM  to  haye 
been  given  to  the  language  of  children,  and  to  the  attainment  cj 
a  correctness  and  purity  of  expression.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the 
Gracchi^  the  sons  of  Cornelia,  were  educated,  non  tarn  in  gramio 
quam  in  sermone  matris^  in  the  speech  more  than  in  the  bosom  ff  thm 
mother.  That  urbanity  which  characterized  the  lloman  citizens 
showed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  and  gesture. 

2.  ^The  attention  to  the  language  of  the  Toa&\had  another  soovce* 
\\t  was  by  eloquence,  more  than  by  any  other  talent,  that  the  youag 
lloman  could  rise  to  the  highest  offices  and  dijpities  of  ihe  «Ute.  j 
The  studia  forensia  {Jhrensic  studies)  were,  therefore,  a  prihcipaJ  ob-  ^ 
ject  of  the  lloman  education.  Plutaxxsh  inform^  us^  that  among  the 
sports  of  the  children  at  Rome,  one  was  pleading  causes  beiorea 
mock  tribunal,  and  accusing  and  defending  a  criminal  in  the  usual 
forms  of  judicial  procedure. 

3.  Tl^e  exercises  of  the  body  were  likewise  particulariy  attended 
to,*  whatever  might  harden  the  temperament,  and  confer  stiength 
and  agility.  These  exercises  were  daily  practised  by  the  youth, 
under  the  eye  of  their  elders,  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

4.  At  seventeen  the  voum  assumed  the  manlv  robe.  He  Hrns 
consigned  to  the  care  of  a  master  of  rhetoric,  wbom  he  attended 
coQstantly  to  the  forum,  or  to  the  courts  of  justice ;  for,  to  be  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  it  was  necessary  for  a  Romam  to  be  an  ao^ 
complished  orator.  The  pains  bestowed  on  the  attainment  ef  this 
character,  and  the  best  instructions  for  its  acquisition,  we  ieani  from 
Ihe  writings  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  younger  rfiny. 
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OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

1.1  BfcuoRE  the  intercourse  with  Greece,  which  took  place  after 
the  Funic  wars,  the  lloman  people  was  uKerly  rude  arid  illiterate>) 
As  among  all  nations  the  first  appearance  ol  the  literary  spirit  ir 
fshown  in  poetical  conapositionJ  tlie  lloman  warrior  had  probably, 
lik«  the  Indian  or  the  Celtic,  bis  war  songs,  which  celebrated  his 
triumphs  in  battle.  Religion  likewise  employs  the  earhest  Poetry 
of  mwt  nations ;  and  if  a  people  subsist  by  agriculture,  a  plentiful 
harvest  is  celebrated  in  the  rustic  song  of  the  husbandman,  .Ihe 
versus  fescermini  (fescennine  verses),  mentionefi  by  Livy,  were  proha- 
bly  of  the  nature  of  a  poetical  dialogue,  or  alternate  verses  sung  by 
the  labourers,  in  a  stniin  of  coarse  memment  and  raiUery.     XhM 

shows  a  dawning  of  the  drama.  .        r       '^^tw^^^ 

2.  About  the  390th  year  of  Rome,  on  occasion  of  a  pestilewje. 
fuJiones  (drolls  or  stage  dancers)  were  brought  from  Etruria,  ^ 
adtUncims  modos  saUmrUes,  hood  tndecoros  m^ts  ntore  luscodobant: 
whoda.ncedtoilutumsifammicM.at^^mtheTvscm 
hikd  rnoii^Mt  that  were  not  ungrac^ul  fUvy  teUs  us  that  the  Roman 
youth  imitated  these  perfonnances,  and  added  to  tijem  rude  and  joq- 
ihu:  veraes,  probably  the  fescennine  dklopies.  T^^  regular  drama 
^  Wi^^d  at  Rime  from  Greece  by  Dvius  An(fconicu8,>A.  U-  C. 
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514.    The  eaiiiest  Kimaan  plays  w€re  thei-efore,  we  may  prcsuinet 

tnoudatioiu  from  the  Greek. 

*  ♦      -.  .     •  ■     .  '. 

'%%  po«t  pttnica  bella  quietus  qu«rere  cospit, 
C^nm  Sophoeles,  et  Thespis^  et  iflschylus  utile  feireot. 

;    •  Hbr.  Eprst.  liib.  II,  i. 

Ani  being  at  peace  after  the  Pufiic  wars,  the  Romans  began  to  inqnim  ^ 
What  advantages  might  bedferivedfrom  the  writings  of  SophoclevThespia^  j 
and  ifischylus.  -     • 

3.  Of  the  early  Roman  drama,  Ennius  was  a  great  ornament^  and 
fttna  his  time  the  art  made  rapid  advancement.  The  comedies  of 
Phnitus,  the  contemporary  of  Ennius,  with  great  strength  and«puit 
of  dialogue,  msplay  a  considerable  knowledge  of  human  naturei 
and  are  read  at  this  day  with  pleasure.  ;»    v 

•  4.  CflBcUitis  improved  so  much  on  the  comedy  of  Elautus^  that  hf 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  perhaps  the  best  of  the  llomaD  comic 
writers.  Of  his  .^expositions- we  nave  no  remains.  His  patronage 
ibstered  the  rising  eeniiis  of  Terence,  ^vhose  first  comedy,  the  j&- 
jfr^  was  performed  A*  U.  C.  587,  The  merit  of  the  comedies  d 
Terence  lies  in  that  nature  and  simplicity  which  are  observable  la 
tiie  8h*ttcture  of  his  fables,  and  in  the  deiincalion  of  hiS:  characters. 
They^  are  deficient,  however^  in  comic  energy;  and  are  not  calcu- 
latedf  to  excite  ludicrous  emotions.  They  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  . 
the  Oreek  of  Menander  and  ApoUodorus. 

5.  dRhe  Roman,  comedy  was  of  four  diiTerent  spec^^es :  the  comedia 
io^akt  or  prce^^^a^'^^  coinedin  iabernaria^  the  aiteUawe^  and  the 
fitimt/"'  The  first  admitted  serious  scenes  anci  personages,  and  was  oi 
the  nature  of  the  modem  scntirhentiil  comedy.  The  second  was  « 
representation  of  ordinary  life  and  manners.     Tiie  atldlaim  were 

Sieces,  ^here  the  dialogue  was  not  committed  to  writing,  but  tlie 
Hbji^^d  of  the  scette  wa^  prescribed,  and  the  dialogue  .#ited  tap  hj 
the  talents  of  the  actors.  The  rmmi  were  pieces  of  comedy  ot  the 
lowest  species;  farces,  or  entertainments  of  buffoonery j  though 
sometimes  admitting  tlie.  serious,  and  even  tlie  pathetic. 

6.  The  Roman  tragedy, keptjgace^. in  its  advancement  with  tlsis 
comedy.  The  best  of  the*HOfman  tragic  poets  w^r6  Actius  and 
Pacuvftft,  of.whoBl  we  have  no  remains,  l^ie  tragedies  published 
under  the  name  of  Seneca  are  generaliy  esteemed  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent hands.    They  are  none  of  them  of  superlative  merit. 

-  7.  Velleius  Paterculus  remarks,  that  the  aera.of  .th^  perfection 
of  Roman  literature  was  (hj^^ace-of  Cicero,  qoiripreheuding  ail  the 
literary  men  of  the  precedmg  tiFnes  whom  Oicero  might  have  seen, 
imd  all  those  of  the  succeeding  who  might  have  seen  hinl.  Cicei% 
Quintilian,  tmd  Pliny  celebrate,  in  high  terms,  the  writings  of* thj 
dtder  Cato,  Whose  principal  works  were  historical,  and  have  entirely 
perilled.  We  have  his  fragments,,  ele  B^  Hmica  ion  agricitltute).  in 
wfedch  he  was  iHMtated  by  Varro,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  good 
wnters  amone  the  Romans,  and  a  man  of  universal  erudition.  Of 
the  variety  ofbis  talents  we  qaay  judge,  not  only  from  the  splendid 
eulogium  of  Cicero,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  Pliny  having  Wr 
come  to  his  anthorit^f  in  ejvery  hook  df  his  Natural  History.  * 

8.;  ballast,  in  order  of  tmie,  comes  next  to  Varro.  This  writef 
Introduoed  an  inportant  improvement  on  history,  as  treated  t»y  the 
Greek  historians,  by  applying  (as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says) 
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(be  idence  of  philosophy  to  the  study  of  iacte.  SaUnst  k  tiieidm 
to  be  coBsidered  as  the  father  of  philosophic  history ;  a  spedet  <J 
writing  which  has  been  so  successfully  cultivatfcj  in  mpdern  timeat 
He  is  an  admh-able  writer  for  the  matter  of  his  compodtions,  which 
evince  great  judgment  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  by  no 
means' comfflendabie  for  his  style  and  manner  of  writing.  He  anecti 
singularity  of  expression,  an  antiquated  phraseology,  and  a  petulant 
brevity  and  sententiousness,  which  has  nothing  of  tne  dlgpity  of  the 
historical  stvle. 

9.  (CaessLE\has  much  more  purity  of  style,  and  more  correctneti 
and  simplicity  of  expression;  but  his  Commentaries,  wanting  that 
amplitude  of  diction  and  fulness  of  illustration  which  is  essential  to 
history,  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  annals. 

10.  In  all  the  requisites  of  a  historian,  Liiyy  tttands  unri?aHed 
among  the  Romans ;  possessing  consummate  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion c^  facts,  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  sagacious  reflection,  sound 
views  of  policy,  with  the  most  copious,  pure,  and  eloquent  expres- 
sion. It  has  been  objected,  that  nis  speech*^  derogate  from  the 
truth  of  history :  but  this  was  a  prevalent  teste  wiu  the  ancient 
writers ;  and  as  those  speeches  are  always  known  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  the  historian,  the  reader  is  not  misled.  As  to  the  shrle  of 
tivy,  though  in  general  excellent,  we  sometimes  pereeive  in  it,  and 
most  commonly  in  the  speeches,  an  affectation  of  the  pointed  sen- 
tences (the  Tjwrantes  sententiolte)  and  obscurity  of  the  declalideni 
which  evinces  the  pernicious  iimuence  acquired  by  those  teachers 
at  Rome  ance  the  time  olClceroymd  Sallust. 

11.  Li  The  decline  of  Roman  Inerature  /Tacitus^,  is  a  historian  6f 
Doconamon  merit.  He  successfully  cultivated  th^  method  pointer.' 
out  by  Sallust,  of  applying  philosophy  to  history.  In  this  he-  dis 
jUays  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  penetrates,,  with  sin- 
gumr  acuteness,  into  the  secret  springs  of  poUcy.  and  tlie  motives 
of  actions.  But  his  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  much  of  a  politician, 
drawing  his  characters  af^er  the'  model  of  his  own  mind ;  ever  as* 
sierang  actions  and  events  to  preconceived  scheme  and  design,  and 
allowing  too  little  for  the  operation  of  accidental  causes,  whidi  often 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  human  ailairs.  Tacitus,  in  his  style, 
professedly  imitated  that  of  Sallust ;  adopting  all  the  ancient  pnr»- 
seology,  as  well  as  the  new  idioms  introduced  into  the  Roman  lan- 
gjia^eby  that  writer.  To  his  brevity  and  abruptness  he  added  ifioa* 
ofme  iaulte  of  the  declaiming  school.  His  expression,  therefor*, 
though  extremely  forcible,  is  often  enigmatically  obscure;  the 
worst  property  that  style  can  possess.  ^ 

12.  Among  the  eminent  Roman  poets' (after  the  dramatic VX^icre- 
tius^qjiserves  first  to  be  noticed.  He  has  great  inequality,  being  at 
some  times  verbose,  nigged,  and  perplexed,  and  at  others  displaying 
allthe  elegance  as  well  as  the  fire  of  poetry.  This  may  be  iu  great 
part  attributed  to  his  subject.  Philosophical  disquisition  is  un8uitat>Je 
toxJoetry.  It  demands  a  dry  precision  of  thought  and  expfeaion, 
lejecting  aU  excursive  fancy  and  ornament  of  diction.  That  luxuri- 
ance oHroagery,  which  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  is  ravmg  and  imper- 
finence  when  i^t^ed  to  philosophy.  ♦     *   -  ^ 

13.  Catullus,  the  contemporary  of  Lucretius,  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Konum  lyric  poets.  His  Epigrams  are  pointed  and  satirical,  but  too 
ficenUoos;  his  Idylla  tender,  natural,  and  picturesque.  He  flourished 
b  liie  age  of  Juhus  Caesar.  ^  .■,  ^    t^  ut^u 

14:  In  the  succeeding  age  of  Augustus,  poetry  atttdned  tolt»ii|gh- 
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ml  elevation  among  the  Romans.  fVirgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Tlbol' 
las,,^ere  all  crontempotaries.  Virgil  is  allowed  the  same  rank  amon^ 
the  Rcmian  poets,  as  Homer  among  the  Greek.  If  Homer  excel 
Vir^  in  the  subbme,  the  latter  surpasses  the  former  in  the  tender 
and  elesaat  The  transcendent  merits  of  Homer  are  sullied  by  oc- 
casiOEiar defects.  Virgil  is  the  model  of  a  correct  taste.  The  dif- 
j^eence  ef  piaaner  in  the  Bucolics,  the  Georgic$>,  and  the  .£neid, 
.  ihows  that  Virgil  was  capable  of  excelling  in  various  departmeiita  of 
poetry ;  and  such  is  the  ophiion  of  Martial,  who  afhrins  thsU  ha 
amid  have  surpassed  Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  and  Varius  in  Irafie^.' 
lOw  Horace  excels  as  a  lyric  poet,  a  satirist,  and  a  critic  In  hi% 
ades  there  is  more  variety  than  in' those  of  either  Anacreon  or 
JBiodar.  He  can  alternately  display  the  sublimity  of  the  ktter,  and 
the  Jocose  vein  of  the  former.  His  Satires  have"  that  cbai^cteristie 
slyness  and  obliquity  of  censure,  associated  with  humour  and  pleas* 
antry,  which  strongly  distinguisd  them  from  the  stem  and  cutting 
fnrcaam  of  Juvenal.  As  a  critic,  his  rales  are  taken  chiefly  from 
Aristotle ;  but  they  contain  the  elements  of  a  just  taste  in  poetical 
composition,  and  therefore  do  not  admit  of  variation.  The  Satires 
of  Juvenal,  compared  with  those  of  Horace,  are  deficient  in  face- 
tjtousness  and  urbanity ;  but  they  are  superior  in  acnteness  of  thought, 
and  In  manly  vigor  of  sentiment. 

16.  In  variety  of  talent,  without  supreme  excellence,  and  in  ease 
apd  elegance  of  numbers,  no  Roman  poet  has  exceeded  Ovid.  In 
his  Metamorphoses,  particularly,  with  great  fancy,  we  have  speci- 
mens of  the-  pathetic,  the  descriptive,  the  eloquent,  and  even  the 
Bublime.  His  Elegies  have  more  of  nature  and  of  real  passion, 
(han  those  of  either  TibuUus  or  Propertius.  His  amatory  verses 
hav^  miiich  tenderness,  but  are  too  frequently  loose,  and  even  grossly 
licentious. 

17.  There  is  nothiilfi  more' elegant  than  the  compositions  of  Tt* 
bullus,  nothing  more  delicate  tlian  the  turn  of  his  expression;  but 
it  is  not  the  language  of  Dassion,  The  sentiments  are  tender,  but 
their  power  of  affecting  tne  heart  is  'weakened  by.  the  visible  ciire 
aiid  solicitude  of  the  poet  for  refined  phraseology  and  polished  num- 
bers ;  nor  is  there  either  much  fancy  or  variety  of  thought.  A  sin- 
gle elegy  exhibits  the  sentiments  of  the  whole. 

18.  Martial  is  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets  who  can  be  mentioned 
with  high  approbation.  His  Epigrams,  independent  of  iheir  art  and 
ingenuity,  are  valuable,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  Roman  manners* 
He  possesses,  above  every  other  poet,  a  nawete  of  expression, 
vrhich  is  chiefly  observable  m  his  serious  epigrams.  He  is  well  char- 
acterized, by  the  younger  Pliny.    Ingeniosus^  acer^  et  q\d  in  scfihendo  et 

'  udu  haberet  etfelSs^  nee  candans  mirms,    Epist  3.  21 .    His  writings  are 
ingenious  and  acute  ;  they  possess  humour  and  satire^  and  no  less  cakdout. 

19.  Luxuriance  of  ornament,  and  the  fondness  for  points,  and  brU- 
liancy  of  thought  and  expression,  are  certain  indications  of  tiie  de* 
cline  of  good  taste.  These  characters  strongly  mark  the  Latin 
poets  of  the  succeeding  ages.  Lucan  has  some  scattered  examples 
cf  genuioe  noetic  imagery,  and  Perstus  some  happy  strokes  of  anl- 
Diated  satir^  bqt  they  scarcely  compensate  the  affev^ted  otecurity 
of  one,  and  the  bombast  of  the  other.  The  succeeding  poets,  StaticBii 

Silius  Italicus,  and  Valerius  Fiaccus,  in  their  attempts  at  the  mo3 
ifhcult  of  all  species  of  poetry  the  epic,  have  only  more  signally 
displayed  the  inferiority  of  thek^  genius,  and  the  manifest  decay  df 
the  art  ^  -^ 
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SECTION  XXXVtt 

8TATE  qf  PHILOSOPHY  AMONG  THE  KOMAJUB. 

1.  TiiB  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  KfvUic,  ImmI  6ttlf 
leisure  to  bestow  on  the  cultivation  of  the  acienGet,  ani  hud  m  idea 
0f  philosophical  speculation.  It  was  net  Ull  the  end  of  the  ^xth 
l^entury  from  the  building  of  the  city,  an^ia  the  intenral  between 
the  war  with  Perseus  and  the  third  Punic  w^^at  phiJotophy  made 
its  first  appearuice  at  Rome.  LA  few  learned  Acbaeans^banished 
from  their  country,  had  settled  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  aild  appiy^ 
mz  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  education 
otyonth,  diflused  a  taste  for  those  studies  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Roninns.  The  elder  citizens  regarded  those  pursuits  with  an  unfii- 
voumWe  eye.  Jealous  of  the  introduction  of  foreien  manners  with 
foreign  tidies,  the  senate  banished  the  Greek  philosophers  from 
Rome.  But  an  Athenian  embassy,  arriving  soon  alter,  brought 
thither  Cai-neades  and  Critolaus,  who  revived  Uie  taste  for  tne  Greek 
philosophy,  and  \ei\  behind  them  many  able  disciples,  who  pid>licly 
taught  their  doctrines. 

2;  It  was  natural  tfiat  those  systems  should  be  most  generallT 
adopted  which  were  most  suitable  to  the  national  character.  WhiJSt 
the  manners  of  the  Romans  had  a  tincture  of  ancient  severity,  tha 
stoical  system  {>revniled.  Scipio,  Lselius,  and  the  younger  Cato  rank 
amons;  its  chief  partisans. 

3.  The  philosopliy  of  Aristotle  was  little  known  in  Rome  till  the 
age  of  Cicero.  At  tluit  time  Cratippus  and  Tyrannion  taught  hh 
system  with  great  reputation.  Yet  Cicero  complains  that  the  peri- 
patetic philosophy  was  little  understood  at  Ronac :  and  therefore,  he 
sent  his  son  to  study  its  doctrines  in  the  schools  of  Athens. 

4.  Lucullus,  whose  stay  in  Greece  gave  him  an  opportunity  oc 
being  acquainted  with  all  the  different  sects,  disseminated,  Gu  hi? 
return  to  Kome,  a  ver^  general  taste  for  philosophy.  His  patronage 
of  learned  men,  and  his  liberality  in  allowing  his  library  to  be  open 
for  the  public  use,  contributi^d  greatly  tb  the  promotion  of  literai- 
ture. 

5.  The  Old  and  New  Academy  had  each  its  partisans.  Of  the 
fonrier,  which  may  be  termed  the  Stoico-Platonic,  the  most  illus- 
trious diSciples  were  Marcus  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro.  To  the 
philosophical  hdents  of  Brutus,  and  the  universal  erudition  ofVarro, 
the  writings  of  Cicero  bear  ample  testimony.  ( CicerA  himself  must 
be  deemed  the  most  eminent  or  all  the  Roman  philosophers.  He  is 
cla«ed  among  the  principal  supporters  of  the  New  Academy  9 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  his  purpose  to  elucidate  the  Greek 
philosophy  in  general,  rather  than  to  rank  himself  among  the  disci- 
ples of  vfff  particular  sect. 

-  6.  The  cultivatfon  of  physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  seems  to 
feve  been  little  attended  to  either  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  Ua* 
fcss  agriculture  should  be  classed  under  this  description,  we  know 
of  no  lloman  authoi's,  except  Varro  and  the  elder  rliny,  who  seem 
to  have  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  operations  of  nature.  The 
Works  of  Varro  have  perished,  except  a  few  fragments.  The  Nat- 
ural History  of  Pltay  is  a  most  valuable  store-house  of  the  k-j^'f 
edge  of  the  ancient?  m  j)h~vsics,  economics,  and  the  ai-tsand  eCu 
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h  6  to  bei^retted  tbat  the  style  is  unsuitable  to  the  matter,  bring 
too  frequently  florid,  declamatory,  aqd  obscure. 

7.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  woi  unknown  in  the  early  stgem 
of  the  Homan  commonwealth.  It  was  introduced  with  luxury,  uod 
kept  pace  in  its^adranc^ment  ^ith  the  corruptioi^of  maimears.  Cin* 
neas  haying  discoursed  on  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  at  the  table  cl 
I'yrrhus,  Fabricius  exclaimed,  ^May  the  enemies  of  Rome  ever 
entertain  such  principles  I?'  Yet  these  pilncipies  were,  in  a  short 
tinie  from  that  period,  too  current  among  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

or 'THE  PUfiLIC  AND  PRIVATE  MANNERS  OF  THlT  ROMANS. 

'-  1.  The  manpers  of  the*  Romans  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic 
vWere  so  differenj:  ^m  those  of  the  latter  times,  that  one  should  be 
led  to  suppose  some  very  extraordipary  causes  to  have  co-operated 
to  produce  so  repiarkable  a  change;  yet  the  transition  is  easy  to* Me 
accounted  for.  rA  spirit  of  temperance,  of  frugality,  and  probit}!  is 
the  cliaracteristlb  ol  every  infant  establishment..  I  A  virtuous  sio^ti^ 
city  of  manners,  %Qd-»x^ourof  43)ilitary  disciplme^^paved  the  way 
for  th^  extension  of  the  Koman  arms,  aiad>foj?fthOTprodigious  coo« 
i|ue8te\  ^hese  conquest  introduced  wealth,  luxury,  and  corrupfion.J 
2*fjBi  the  eariy  times  of  the  republic  the  patricians,  when  in  the 
country,  forgot  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  labo'ired  in  the  caltivai 
tion  oi  their  fields,  like  the  meanest  plebeians^  We  have  the  exam- 
ples of  Cincinnat^s,»eurius,  the  elder  Cato,/and  Scipio  Africanas. 
The  town  was  visited  only  every  ninth  day,  which  was  the  market 
day.  In  those  times  of  virtuous  simplicity,  bays  Sallust,  Domi  miU- 
twqix  b&ni  jApres  colebantur,  Duabm  artibus^  amacia  in  belto^  nbi  pax 
eveneralf  aquitate^  aeque  retrtque  pvhlicam  curabant  Good  rtUinners  "seere 
euUiyattd  octh  in  veace  and  war:  By  ix»o  meaiiSj  valour  in  tear,  and 
equity  in  peace^ .  tJiey  supported  tliemselves  and  tlie  cornrnonweattli.  But 
when  the  Romans  had  extended  their  dominion^  in  consequence  of-th^ 
very  discipline  and  these  manners,  they  imported  with  the  wealth  of 
the  conquered  nations  their  tastes,  their  manners,  and  their  vices. 

3.  The  Romians  had  no  natural  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  On  the  coa.  \ 
quest  of  Greece  an  immense  field  opened  at  once  to  flieir  eyes,  vtad 
the  mastei'-pieces  of  art  poured  in  upon  them  in  abundance*  Bui 
they  could  not  appreciate  their  excellences.  The  Roman  luxury,  as 
Far  as.  tlie  arts  were  concerned,  was  in  general  displayed  iu  an 
awkward,  heavy,  and  tasteless  magnificence. 

4.  The  public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans  will  be  best  eluci- 
dated by  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  day  was  pass- 
ed at  Rome,  both,  by  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  the  people. 
By  a  part  of  the  citizens  the  morning  houra  were  spent  in  visiting' 
the  temples,  by  others  in  attending  the  levees  of  the  great.  The 
stuntes  (cuents)  waited  on  their  patroni  (patrons) ;  the  patriciiuis 
visited  i.ne  wiother,  or  paid  their  compliments  to  the  leaders  of  (he 
republic.  Popularity  was  always  the  first  object  of  ambition  at 
Rome,  5/s  pavmg  the  way  to  all  advancement,    i'rom  the  levee  they 

F..I!^J'^    .     nl  **'''"I?'  ^}}^^^  ^"^  ^^'^'^  ^^  ^^'^  P«^^>»<^  business,  or  for 
amusement.    Ihere  the  time  was  spent  till  noon,  which  was  the 

™?*i«M!:K^^"S  *^?  ^^^°^^"^-    ^^'^^'  ''"^  chiefly  a  v<^^*^^ 
tepast,  of  which  it  waa  not  customary  to  Inviie  any  guests  toplrtefe 
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After  (tinner  the  youth  repaired  to  the  Campus  Martini,  wlieie  tev 
ixopiedtbeinserves  in  athletk  exercises  and  sports  tlir  sunset  ^e 
eider  class  retired  for  an  hour  to  repose,  and  theQ  passed  the  after* 
aocHi  in  their  porticoes,  galleries  or  libraries^  where  they  eofoyed  the 
eoDTetsation  of  their  friends,  or  heard  reStdtions  of  literary  worics: 
others  9e{Nured  to  the  theatres,  or  to  the  9bow8  of  the  mem  abd 
ainphitheatre. 

5^^  C<Hnbits  of  gladiators  Vf  re  introdticed  ibr  the  first  time  about 
Ae  400th  year  ofthe  city. /These  and  combats  with  wild  beasts  soon 
became  a  ravourite  amusement  among  the  Romans.  The  spirit  of 
luxury,  which  in  general  is  not  unfavourable  to  humanitr,  diowed  its 
progress  among  the  Romans  by  an  increasbg  ferocity  and  InhumanitT 
of  the  public*  spectacles.  ;Tneatrical  entertaipments}were  in  hign 
request.  (Sect.  XXXVI.  ^  2;  3,  4,  5, 6.)  fht  taste  for  pantomime  f 
cam6  U)  such  a  height,  thattkc  art.  was,  taught  in  public  schools*  and/ 
the  nobility  and  people  were  diviiled  into  parlies  in  favour  of  the 
nval  performers ;  ati  abuse  which  called  at  length  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Ui'ivs. 

6.  From  the  portiqoe?,  orfrqm  the  theatre  and  amphi^eatre,  it  was 
customary  to  go  to  the*  baths,'  of  which  there  were  many  for  the  use 
of  the  pubUc.  The  rich  had  baths  in  their  own  houses,  vying  with 
each  other  in  thb'tis  in  eveiy  other  article  of  luxury  or  magnlrcence. 
From  the  bath,  they  went  immediately  to  supper,  generally  about  tb^ 
nmth  or  tent]^  hour,  counting  from  sunrise.  At  table  they  reeiioed 
OD  couches.  .;3C^,e  luxury  of  the  Roman  suppers  for  exceeaed  every 
thing  known  among  the  modems.  An  anUctmiumof  pickles  and 
^ices  was  presented  to  prepare  and  sharpen  the  appeUt^.  Cook- 
ery became  a'  sdiet^ce.  xhe  number  and*  costijlies^  <(f  tb^  dis^bei 
were  incredible.  The' entertainment  was  heightened  by  every  tning 
gratifying  to  the  senses;  by  m^le  and  female  dancers,  musicians^ 
pantomimes,  and  even  shows  of  gladiators. 

7.  In  the  end  of  tlie  republic  ,,pleasure  ahd  mniisement  were  the 
i&rling  object  of  all  ranks  ofthe  citizens  itfeef  sought  no  more  than 
ffffnem  ei  drcenses  {bread  and  games  wVte  ctrciis)* 


SECTION  xxxix: 

I 

OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR  AMONG  THE  ROMANS, 

h  PRok  the  pi:odigious  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  the 
'   Romans,  and  the  dominion  which  they  acquired  over  the  greater 
I  uart  of  the  known  world,  it  seems  a  natural  mference  that  they  must 
'■  n^ve  excelled  all  the  contemporaij  nations  in  the  military  art  Vege- 
Jaas  expressly  assigns  their  extensive  cooqn^StsHo  that  cause  alone. 
Ut  is  the  discipline  of  an  army  th.at:imakes'a  multitude  act  as  one  man. 
it  likewise  increa^es  the  courage  of  troops ;  for  each  individual  con- 
fides in  the  steady  co-operation  of  his  fellows^ 
L     2.  From  the  constant  practice  of  athletic/exercises,  the  Romans 
[  were  inured  from  iniSmcy  to  hardiness  and  fatigue,  and  brejd  to  that 
^  species  of  life,. which  a  soldier  leads  iu  the  jnost  active  campaign  in 

the  field. 

3.  The  levies  were  made  annually,  by  the  tribes  called  out,  and 

i  <Bvided  into  their  respective  number  of  centuries;  each  century  pre- 

ienUng  by  rotation,  as  many  solcfiers  as  there  were  legionb  intended 

tohe  raised;  and  the  tribunes  ofthe  several  legions  taimg  their  tui« 
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by  rotation  in  llie  seiection  of  the  men  prescutcd  by  the  centuriej. 
(Sect  XXIV,  6  16.)  Tiie  number  of  soldiers  in  llie  legionfwas  t<lri. 
oiB  at  different  periods,  from  3,000  to  10,000  and  1 1 ,000.) 

4.  Among  the  ancient  nations  there  were  usually  two  differeni 
arrangements  of  the  troops  in  order  of  battle.  One  the  phalanx, 
or  close  arrangement  in  a  rectangular  form,  intersected  only  of 
£reat  divisions ;  a  disposition  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks,  and 
1^  most  of  the  barbarous  nations.  -The  other  th'e  .quincunx  or 
Chequer,  consistine  of  smaU. companies  or  platoons,  disposed  in  three 
straight  lines,  wim  alternate  spaces  between  the  companies  eq«al 
to  the  space  occupied  by  each  company.  In  the  first  line  were  the 
hasicUi^  m  the  second  the  principcs^  and  in  the  third  the  triarii.  On 
the  dankjS  of  the  first  line  were  the  cavalry,  In  detached  conipanies'; 
and  in  front  of  the  line  were  the  veliies^  or  light-armed  troops,  who 
usually  began  with  a  skirmishing  attack,  and  tben  were  witlidrawn,  to 
make  way  £br  the  main  body  to  come  into  acfloh.  The  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  were,  that  the  line  of  battle  could  be  three 
tunes  formed  with  fresh  troops,  and  that  it  was  more  adapted  than 
any  other  for  nipid  changes  of  movement.  In  the  Roman  legion, 
the  arms  of  the  noHaXi  ana  principes  were  the  jnhtm  or  henry  jave- 
lin, and  the  sword  and  buckler;  and  of  the  triarii^  the  long  spear^ 
frith  the  sword  and  buckler. 

5.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages  the  qidncwix  went  into  disuse 
toward  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  from  that  tijpe  various  arrange- 
ments of  the  legion  were  used  according  to  cu'cumstimces.  Ine 
Roman  tactics  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  their  greatest  pitch  of 
excellence /during  the  runic  warsX  Hannibal  was  a  great  master  of 
the  scienceof  tactics ;  and  the  Romans  profited  by  &e  experience 
of  ,hi3  ability.  The  battle  of  Cannae,  as  described  by  rolybius, 
affords  signal  evidence  of  the  great  talents  of  the  Carlhaginian  gen- 
ferat.  The  description  of  that  battle  has  been  rnisrepresented  by 
Folard ;  but  it  is  accurately  ext)lained  in  the  Metmnre^  Alilitairet  of 
M.  Guischardt  If  the  quinCunx  disposition  had  been  kept  by  the 
Roman  army  in  that  engagement,  the  event  might  have  oeed  very 
different ;  for  it  would  have  disiippointed  the  effect  of  an  artful 
pian^jeuvTe  planned  by  Hannibal,  on  observing  his  eiiemy'^s  aitny 
arranged  in  the  unusual  order  of  the  phalanx. 

6.  The  art  of  intrenchment  was  carried  to  perfection  (by  the  Ho- 
mans,  particularly  by  Julias  Caesar^  WUh  60,000  mt:n  ne  defended 
himselr  in  his  intrenchments  before  Alexia,  while  the  lines  of  dr 
cumvallation  were  attacked  by  240,000  Gauls,  and  the  lines  of  counter- 
vallation  by  80,000,  without  ei&ct  Tliese  intrenchments  consisted 
of  a  ditch  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth  and  width,  fenced  on  the 
insiuc  uj  tbQ  mound  of  excavated  earth,  and  on  the  outside  by  strong 
stakes  with  pointed  branches.  ^         ,  \    ^ 

7.  in  besieging  a  town  several  camps  were  formed  round  the 
placti.  joined  to  one  another  by  lines  of  circumvallation  and  coan- 
tervallation.  A  mound  of  earth  {agger)  was  raised,  beginning  by  a 
gentle  slope  from  one  of  the  campsj  and  gradually  rising  in  elevation 
as  it  approached  the  city.  The  front,  wliere  the  woricmen  were 
employed,  was  defended  by  a  curtain  of  hides  fixed  on  strong  posts. 
On  tins  mound  the  engines  of  attack,  caiapidtcR  and  baUsUe^  were 
advanced,  till  they  playea  on  the  very  spot  which  the  besiegers  wisk- 
ed  to  assail.  The  caiapuiUM  discharged  heavy  stones,  the  baliHtB 
arrows.  The  same  machines  were  used  by  the  besieged  for  annoy- 
ing the  anemy.  When  tiie  anghMS  on  tha  terrace  had  drhren  tfie 
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• 

besieged  ii'om  the  widls,  the  battering-ram  {aria)  wbb  thes  brought 
up  under  a  pent-house  (r«i«{fo) ;  and,  if  it  once  reached  the  waii,  wa^ 
generally  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  town.  The  main  object  of  the 
besieged  was  therefore  to  prevent  its  approach  by  every  power  of 
annoyance.  Stones,  darts,  and  combustible  matters  were  contiuuaily 
launched  upon  the  assailants ;  and  sometimes  a  mine  was  dug  from 
the  city  to  scoop  away  the  terrace  and  all  its  engines.  These  arts 
of  attack  and  defence  of  fortitied  places  were  in  general  use  among 
thcj3ations  of  antiquity,  and  continued  down  to  uodem  Qmeis  tiU  the 
ipvention  of  gunpowder. 

.  fi.  The  naval  military  art^as  utterly  unknown  among  the  Ro 
maris  till  the  first  Punic  warA  A  Carthaginhm  galley  was' the  first 
modei  of  a  vessel  of  war.  In  me  Sjpace  of  two  months  they  equipped 
a  fleet  of  100  gallies  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and  20  of  three  banks. 
The  structure  of  those  galiies,  and  the  mode  of  arranging  the  row- 
ci-s,  may  be  learned  from  the  ancient  sculptures  and  medals.  The 
combatantj^  at  sea  assailed  at  a  distance  with  javeluis,  missile  com- 
bustibles, and  sometimes  wRh  catapuUoe  and  baiisi<z;  but  the  serious 
attack  was  made  in  boarding,  when  the  vessels  were  grappled  by 
means  of  a  crane  let  down  from  the  prow. 

9.  In  the  times  of  the  empire,  the  Romans  maintained  their  distant 
conquests,  not  only  by  their  armies,  uut  by  their  fleets.  The  ships 
were  moored  in  the  large  rivers  and  bays ;  and  both  the  legions  and 
the  fleets  generally  preserved  a  fixed  station^ 

SECTION  XL. 

^REFLECTIONS  ARISING  FROM  A  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAN  MIS 
TORY  DURING  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

L  The  history  of  all  nations  evinces,  that  there  is  an  inseparable 
connexion  between  the  morals  of  a  people  and  tlieir  political  pros* 
perity.  But  we  have  no  stronger  demonstration  of  this  truth  tiian 
the  annals  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  To  limit  to  republics  alone 
the  necessity  of  virtue  as  a  princiole,  is  a  chimcricid  notion,. fraught 
with  darfgerous  consequences.  Quid  leges  fine  moribus  vanoi  profid' 
wnt  ?  (laws  wiihoiii  morals  email  notldn^^  is  a  s^^nliment  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  governments;  and  no  pohtical  system, however  excellent 
Us  labric,  can  possess  any  measure  of  duration,  without  that  power- 
Ibl  cement,  virtue,  in  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  people.  (Sect. 
XIX,l4.) 

2.  The  love  of  our  country,  and  the  desire  for  its  rational  liberty, 
are  noble  and  virtuous  feelings ;  and  their  prevalence  is  ever  a  test 
of  the  integrity  of  the  national  morals.  But  no  term  has  been  moi'e 
prostituted  than  the  word  liberty^  In  a  corrupted  people  the  cry  for 
libcity  Is  heard  the  loudfest  among  the  most  pro\ligate  of  the  commu- 
nity, \yilh  these  its  meaning  has  no  relation  to  patriotism ;  it  im- 
ports no  more  than  the  aversion  to  restraint ;  and  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  demagogue,  and  the  private  morals  of  his  disciples,  are 
always  suflicient  to  unmask  the  counterfeit.  The  sj>irit  ol  patriot- 
ism and  a  general  corruption  of  manner?  cannot  possibly  be  coexis- 
tent in  the  same  dge  and  nation. 

3.  On  the  other  band,  while  .the  morals  of  a  i>eople  are  pure,  no 
iblic  misfortune  is  irretrievable,  nor  any  political  situation  so  des- 


public 


perate*  that  hope  may*  not  remain  of  a  favourable  change, 
ntuations  the  spirit  of  patriotism  pervading  all  ranks  of  ttie 


.    in  scich 
e  atale  wilT 
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soon  recover  tiie  national  prosperity*  The  histor j[  ol  the  llomaD  peo. 


gone  its  most  remtu^kiabib 'changS  for  the  worse^from  the  time  ct'lbe 
destruction  |of  their  riyai,'Cartl^j;e\.S£illust  ?^s>|ghs  ^e  caiise.    AnU, ' 
Canhaspietii  'iiilet(iniy-^'-^netui^tj^'^^tn^^^  n;tin^KU: 

SedttbiiUa/brmido  ttient^us  decessiL  scilicet  ea  qude^sectmdk  fis  (xindnl^ 
liucivia  atque.  superbia  invasere.    Before  the  de^truaion  ^CartJ^^e^rr^^  ' 
the  fear  of  their  enemy  kept  the  people  inVie  practice  of  vikue :  wit  whin. 
.  iht  rejtrmnt  of  fear  ceased  to  ii\fluence  Omr  conduct^  tfuy  abanaonul  theiM^ 
selves  to  profli^aci^  and  arrovahcc^  the  usual  coiuxmiitants  of  prosperif:i(^  v 

5.  In  the  last  ages  of  the  commoDwealth,  Avarice  and  ambitiooJ 
unrestrained  by.  moral  principle*  jwere  the  chief  motives  of  the  R<k 
man  conquests^  It  was  sufhcieiit  reason  for  going  to  wan  that  a 
country  offered  a  tempting  object  to  tlie  rapacity  and  amoitlon  of 
the  military  leaders.  .  The  conquest  of  Italy  paved  the  wa3r  for  the 
reduction  of  foreign  nations. '  Hence  the  Romans  ipnported,  with  their 
weahh,  the  manners,  tlie  luxuries,  and  the  vices  of  the  nations  which 
they  subduedt    'The  generals  returned  not-as  formerly,  after  a  suc- 
cessful war,  to  the  labours  of  the.,  field,  and  to  a  life  of  temperance 
and  industry.    They  were  now  the  governors  of  kingdoms  and  prov- 
inces; and  at  the  periord  of  their  command  abroat^  disdaining  the  . 
restraints  of  a  subject,  they  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  . 
sovereignty .  at  home.    1  he  armies,  'debauched  by  the  plunder  of , 
kingdoms,  were  completely  disposed  to  support  them  In. all  tbeirv 
schemes  of  ambition ;  and  liie  populace,  ^on  by  corruption,  alwaj^V 

*  took  part  with  the  chief  i^o'  best  cottW  pay  for  their  favour  and 
support  Force  or  bribery  overruled  every  election ;  and  the  ia* 
habmmts  of  distant  states,  now  holding  the  right  of  citizens,  were 
brought  to  Rome,  at  ihe  ,coi|imand  of  the  demagogue,  to  innuetM^e 
any  popular  contest/ and  turnlhe  scale  in  his  favour.  In  a  govern-  -. 
ment  thus  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  decay  of  those  springs 
which  supported  it,  it  .^as  of  little  consequence  by  what  particular 
tyrant,  usurper]'  or  deinagb^ue,  its  ruin  was  finally  accomplished. 

6.  From  a  consideration  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  principal  states 
of  antiquity,  it  has  been  a'commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  empires  has,'  like  the  human  body,"a  'period  of  growth, 
maturity,  decline,  and  extinction.  But  arguments  Irom  analog  are 
extremely  deceitful, 'fjtnd  particularly  so  when  the  analogy  »  from 
physical  to  moral  truths.  The  human  body  is,  from  its  fobric,  natu- 
rally subject  to  decay,  and  is  perpetually  undergoing  a  change  from 
tkne.  Its  organs,  at  first  weak,  attain  gradually  their  perfect 
strength,  and  thence,  by  a  similar  gradation,  proceed  to  decay  and 
dissolution.    This  is  an  immutable  law;  of  its  nature.    But  the  springs 

.of  the  body  politic  do  not  necessarily  undergo  a  perpetual  change  . 
from  time.  It  is  not  regularly  progres^ve  from  weaimess  to  strengSb, 
and  thence  to  decay  and  dissolution ;  nor  is  it  under  the  influence 
of  any  principle  of  corruption  which  may  not  be  checked,  and  even 
eradicated,  by  wholesome  laws.     Thus  the  beginning  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  Sparta  is  attributed  to  Lysander's  breach  of  the  institu- 
tions ot  Lycurgus,  in  introducing  gold  mto  the  treasury  of  the  state 
i^tead  of  its  uron  money.    But  was  this  a  necessary,  or  an  unavoid- 
able measure  ?  Perhaps  a  single  vote  in  the  senate  decreed  its  adop-  * 
Uon;.aDd  therefore  another  suffrage  might  haye  prevented,  or  long' 
fMtP<»e<tf  the  down&l  of  the  commonwealth.    Th%  Roman  repute 
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ik  dwed  \iA  ix^sohstkm  to  the  oxfension  of  its  dolI1ink)ns^  '  If  it  had 


preserved  tor  mauy  ages  beyond  the  p< 
of  its  actual  durdtionA  "Accustom  your  mmd,"  said  Phocion  to 
Aristias^  **' to  discern.  ifKthe  fate  of  nations,  that  recompense  which 
ttie  great  Author  of  nature  h;is  annexed  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Nor  state  ever  ceased  to  be  prosperous,  but  in  consequence  ol  havinir 
i^^tfrted  from  those  Institutions  to  which  she  owed  her  prosperity.'' 
imtiyty  Indeed  has  shown  that  all  states  and  empires  have  had  their 
p^le^  of  duration ;  but  history,  instructing  us  m  the  causes  which 
nave  produced  their  decline  and  fall,  inculcates  also  this  sakitary 
le»dn,  that  nations  are  in  general  the  masters  of  their  own  destinVt 
andthat  they  may,  and  most  certainly  ought  to,  aspire  at  immortality. 
7-  It  was  a  great  desideratum  in  ancient  politics,  that  a  j^ovemmeht 
should  possess  within  itself  the  power  of  periodical  retormation;  a 
capacity  of  checking  any  overgrowth  ot  authority  in  any  of  Its 
brooches,  and  of  winding  up  the  machine,  or  bringing  bade  the  con- 
Btiliition  to  its  lirst  principles.    To  tbc  want  of  such  a  power  in  the 
state?  of  antiquity  (which  they  inefiectually  endeavoured  to  supply 
by  snchpsdrtial  contrivances  as  the  ostracism  and  pctalism)  w^e  may 
certainly  ascribe,  in  no  small  degree,  the  decay  of  those  states ;  for 
Id  their  governments,  when  the  balance  was  once  destroyed,  the 
evil  grew  worse  from  day  to  day,  and  admitted  no  remedy  nut  a  • 
revolution,  or  entire  change  of  the  system.    The  British  const! tu- 
ti<m  possesses  this  inestimable  advantage  over  all  the  governments 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Besides  the  perpetual 
power  of  reform  vested  in  parliament,  the  constitution  may  be  puri- 
fied of  every  abvse,  and  brought  back  to  its  first  principles,  at  the 
commencement  of  every  reign.    But  of  this  we  shall  afterwards 
treat  in  its  proper  place. 


SECTION  XLl. 

ROME  UNDER  THE  EMPERORS. 

!.  The  battlefof  Actium Jdecided  tlijp  fate  of  the . commonwealth, 
Mul  Octavius,  now  namod(  Migustusy  was  master  of  the  Romim 
empire.  He  posse&sed  completely  the  sagacity  of  discerning  what 
character  was  best  fitted  for  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people 
wliom  he  governed,  and  the  vei-satihty  of  temper  and  genius  to  as- 
sume it.  His  virtues,  though  the  result  of  policy,  not  of  nature,  were 
certainly  favourable  to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  liberties  of 
his  subjects.  The  fate  of  Caesar  warned  him  of  the  insecurity  of  n 
usurped  dominion ;  and  therefore,  while  he  studiously  imitated  the 
engaging  manners  and  clemency  of  his  great  predecessor,  he  affect- 
ed a  much  higher  degree  of  moderation,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
ih-^  ifeople.  j 

^.\The  temple  of  Janus  was  shutij  wliich  nad  been  open  for  IBS 
years,  since  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  an  evi^nt  pro- 


ihe  anclbAt  forms  of  the  repubUcan  constitution,  in  the  election 
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maglatntes,  &€.,  tboagh  tbev  wei<e  nothing  iBoasa.lban  (urmi.  ^ib|^ 
even  pretended  to  coosider  nis  own  f^nctioQ  as  mei^iF  ^If^parBajfr- 
administration  for  the  public  benefit.     Invested  witK  tbe  'Cfi>ntol«%B 
'and  ceosersbip,  he  went  through  the  regular  ibrins  of  p^oc&c^ 
election  to  those  officer,  and  at  the  end  ot  the  seV^^th  y^ar  4af  kii , 
government  actually  announced  to  the  senate  his  restgnatto  oT  ajl .. 
authority.    The  consequence  was  a  general  4jupi^ication  of  ibe  sea; 
ate  and  people,  thai  he  would  not  abandon  the  republic^  whl<^  iue 
had  saved  from  des^uction.  ^^  Since  it  must  be  so,''  said  he,  "  I  aoce^t 
the  em[>\re  for  ten  years,  unless  tbe  public  tranquillity  j^all^  t>e&t^ 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  permit  me  to  eqjoy  retiremeat,  ,wUrb 
i  passionately  long  for."    He  repeated  the  same  mockery  five  tl»uni 
in  the  course  of  his  government,  accepting  the  ^dministnttien  som^ 
times  for  ten,  and  sometimes  only  for  fave  years.^ 

3.  U  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Augustus,  that  in  the  gocerma^Dl ' 
of  the  empire  he  reposed  unlimited  confidence  in  Mecoenas,  a  mo9$. 
able  minister,  who  bad  sincerely  at  heart  the  interest. and. happioesi 
of  the  people.    By.  his  excellent  counsels  all  public  affairs  were  coe^ 
ducted,  and  the  most  salutary  law?  enacted  for  the  remedr  of  imbQc. ' 
grievances,  and  even  the  correction  of  the  morals  of  the  people* 
Tj  his  patronage  literature  and  the  arts  owed  their  e^K^KinigeioQal , 
and  advancement    By  his' influence  and  wise*  instriK^tions  Aihemi^W 
assumed  those  virtues  to  which  his  heart   was  a  stranger, .  %u3d 
which,  in  tiieir  tendency  to  the  happiness  of  his  suyccta   wei« 
equaliv  effectual  as  if  they  had  been  the  genuine  fruits  of  hisnatotv. 

4.  On  the  death  of  Marcellus,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Axh- 
Eustus,  and  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  23  A.  C,  the  emperor  lN^t<»re(l  . 
his  chief  favour  on  Marcus  Agrippa,  giving  him  his  daugliter  Juliaig 
lh«3  widow  of  Marcellus,  in  marriage.    Agripf>a  liad  cQi^ideraljIe. 
military  talents,  and  was  successful  in  accomplishing  the  re^ctioo  i^ 
Spain,  and  subduing  the  revolted  provinces  of  Asia.    Augustus  as? 
Bociated  Agrippa  with  himself  in  the  office  of  censor,  and  would  prph*.. 
ably  have  given  him  a  share  of  the  empire,  if  his  death  had  not  . 
occiisioned  a  new  arrangement.  Julia  qow  took  for  her  third  husband 
Tiberius,  who  became  the  k)n-in-law?  of  the  emperor  by  a  doable^ 
tie,  for  Augustus  had  previously  matried  his  mother  Livia»    This 
artful  woman,  removing  all  of  the  imperial  family  who  stood  betwixt 
her  and  the  object  of  l^r  ambition,  thus  made  room  for  the  succes-  - 
sionof  her  son  Tiberius,  who.  on  his  part,  bent 'all  his  attention  to  gain 
the  favour  and  contidence  of  Aagustas.    On  the  return  of  T^rius 
from  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Germans,  the  people,  wer^t. 
made  to  solicit  the  enaperor  to  confer  on  him  the  government  of  the 
provinces  and  the  command  of  the  armies.    Augustus  now  gradualW 
withdrew  himself  fi-om  the  cares  of  empire.    He  died  sopn  s^er.^- 
N"ola,  in  CampapiaJ  in  tlie(76th  year \of  his  age,  and  the/44th  of  hli . 
imperial  reign,*. A.  U.  C.  767,andA.l).  14.  \        .         ^       -< 

b.  A  considerable  part  of  the  lustre  thrown  on  the  reign  of  A^n^^^is?  * 
tiis  is  owing  to  the  splendid  colouring  bestowed  on  his  character  hi  1 
the  poets  and  other  authors  who  adorned  his  court,  and  repaid  his 
favours  by  their  adulation.    Other  sovereigns  of  much  higher .meri|»^ 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  <rf)taining  the  applause  of  posterity.  •     "  * 

■ — 'lUacrymabiles 
Urguentur,  ignotiquie,  long^a 
Node,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.     HoR.  Car.  Lib*  lY^^^ 

Unlamented  and  unkncrwn  they  sink  iitto  oblirioo,  because  th^y 
inspired  bard  to  celebrate  their  praise. 
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iJOiie  great  event  distinguished  the  reien  of  Auguatos,  tbe  birth  of 
pir  Lord  and  Saviotir  jcbcs  Chri^,  wbich,  accerdini^  to  tile  \mm 
hntbopfties,  happened  A.  (J.  C.  754,  and  four  years  before  tbe  vnlni 
«te  of  the  <*hri5tian  aera .♦ 

5.  Atigusttts  had  named  Tibcriuaj  hfa  heir,  together  with  hfe  moth* 
er  LiTia;  and  had  substituted  to  Uifem  Drasus,  this  son  of  I'iberiufl. 
ihd  Germanicus.  Tiberius  was^vicious,  debauched,  and  croel  j  yet 
the  very  dread  of  his  character  operated  in  seconng  an  eagy  BtM> 
cession  to  the  empire.  An  embassy  from  the  seaate  entreated  bioi 
to  accept  the  goverament,  which  he  modesUy  affected  to  decline, 
bat  suflfercd  himself  to  be  won  by  thelrsuppiications.  Notwithstand- 
inji  these  symptoms  of  moderation,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  power 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessor  was  too  limited  for  the  anabitioD  of  Ti- 
berias: It  WAS  not  enotigh  that  the  substance  of  the  republic  was 
gone ;  the  very  appearance  of  it  was  now  to  be  demolished.  Thr 
people  were  no  longer  assembled,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  state 
were  supplied  by  the  imperial  will. 

6.  Gemianicas,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  became  the  object  of  hk 
jealousy,  from  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  military  ex- 

f»k>it3  in  Germany,  and  the  high  favour  in  which  be  stood  witn  the 
(omiin  people.  >le  ^v7\s  recalled  in  the  midst  of  his  sncceaaes,  and 
despatched  to  the  oriental  provinces,  ii^ere  he  soon  after  died;  and  it 
was  ffeneraliy  believed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  emperor^s  com- 
mand. 

7.  iElius  Sejanu5,  praefect  of  the  praetorian  ^roards,  the  iavourite 
counsellor  of  Tiberius,  and  the  obsequious  minister  of  his  tyranny 
and  crimes,  conceiyecl  tlie  daring  project  of  a  revoiution,  which 
should  place  himself  on  the  throne,  by  the  extermination  of  tiie  whole 
imperial  family.  Drusus,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  was  destroyed  by 
poison.  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Germanicus,  with  her  ^der  son, 
was  banished ;  and  tbe  younger  son  was  coined  in  prison.  Tibe- 
rius was  persuaded  by  Sejunus,  under  the  pretence  oi  the  discovery 
of  plots  for  his  assassination,  to  retire  from  Home  to  the  Isle  oi 
Capres,  and  devolve  the  government  upon  his  ^uthftii  minister. 
But  while  Sejanus,  thus  far  successful,  meditated  the  last  step  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  by  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  his 
treason  was  detected ;  and  the  emperor  despatched  his  mandate  to  the 
senate,  which  was  followed  by  his  immediate  sentence  and  executi^ 
Tbe  public  indignation  was  not  satisfied  with  his  death .  the  popukce 
tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and  duns  it  into  the  Tiber. 

8.  Tiberius  now  became  uttew^  ne^Ueent  of  the  cares  of  goveitt- 
ment,.  and  the  imperial  power  was  displayed  only  in  public  execo- 
tions,  confiscations^nd  scenes  of  cruehy  and  rapine.  ^  Atleogth  tbe 
tyrant  Mling  aickm^as  strangled  in  his  bed  by  Macro«  the  pri^fect  o( 
the  pretorian  guards:  in  the  78th  year  of  tus  age,  and  the  f^  of  hts 
retgD.         f      ,       ^ 

9.  In  Ae^  18th|year  of  Tiberiin,  our  L(»d  and  Savipor  Jesus  Chlist|  • 
the  divine  author  of  our  religion,  suffered  death  upon  the  cro«B|.  a 
sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  A.  D,  33. : 

10.  Tiberius  had  nominated  for  his  heir,  (Calijjrula  ^  s^Q  of  Oei^ 
manicus,  his  grandson  b^  adoption  f  and  had  joined  with  hhn  Tibe* 
rins  the  son  otDrusus,  his  grandsoB  by  blood.  ^  The  former  enjoyed 
00  his  Other's  account,  the  favour  oTthe  peerple ;  and  the  senate,  to 

*  See  I>r.  Playfair^s  System  of  Chronology,  p.  49,  50,  a  irotk  of  grtat 

and  accuracy,  and  by  far  the  best  on  that  tubj^^. 
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mtifiT' theiB,  aet  askle  the  riebt  pf  his  colleagne,  and  conferred  w 
niin  the  empire  undivided.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
signalized  by  a  few  acts  of  clemency,  and  even  good  policy.  He 
restored  the  privileges  of  the  comitia,  and  abolished  arbitrary  prose- 
cutions for  crmtes  of  state.  But>  tvrannical  and  cruelpy  nature,  he 
substituted  military  executien  for  le^al  punishment  The  provinces 
were  loaded  with  the  most  oppressive  luxes,  and  dail;f  confiscaUoBS 
filled  Uie  imperial  coffers.  The  follies  and  absurdities  of  Caligula 
were  equal  to  his  vices,  and  it  is  hard  to  sny  whether  he  was  most  the 
G^ject  of  hatred  or  or  contempt  to  his*  subjects.  (  He  perished  b^ 
assassinatioiv  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  twenty-ninth  of  hu 
age,  A.  U.  C.  794,  A.  D.  ^2.  ^ 

ILcX^kudius,  the  uncle/>f  Caligula,  iwas  saluted  emperor  by  the 
praetorian  guards,  who  had  been  me  murderers  of  his  nephew.  He 
was  ttke  son  of  Octavia^  the  sister  of  Augustus;  a  man  of  wealc  in- 
tellects, and  of  no  education.  His  short  reign  was  marked  by  an 
enterprise  of  importance.  He  undertook  the  reduction  of  .Bntain. 
and  after  visiting  the  island  in  person,  lei't  his  generals,  Plantius  aod 
Vespasian,  to  prosecute  a  war  which  whs  carried  on  for  several  years 
witii  various  success.  The  Silures  or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales, 
under  their  king  Caractacus  (Caradoc),  made  a  brave  resistance,  but 
were  finally  defeated;  and  Caractacus  was  led  captive  to  Rame. 
where  the  magnanimity  of  his  demeanour  procured  him  respect  and 
admiration. 

12.  The  civil  administnition  of  Claudius  was  weak  and  contempt* 
ible.  He  was  the  slave  even  of  his  domestics,  and  the  dupe  of  hi«iD* 
famous  wives  Messalina  and  Agrippina..  The  former.  ab&ndon.ed  to 
the  most  shameful  profligacy,  was  at  lengtli  but  to  death  on  sus]h- 
cion  of  treasonable  designs.  The  latter,  who  was  the  daughter  ci 
Germ&nicus,  bent  her  utmost  endeavours  to  secure  the  succession  to 
the  empire  to  her  son  Domitius  Oenobaixlus,  and  employed  every 
engine  of  vice  and  iuhumnnity  to  remove  tlie  obstacles  to  the  accom* 
plishment  of  her  wishes.  Having  at  Iciigth  prevailed  on  Claudius  to 
adopt  her  son,  and  confer  on  him  the  title  oi  Caesar,  to  the  exclusion 
ofhisownson  Britannicus,  she  now  made  room  for  the  immediate 
elevation  of  Domitius,  by  poisoning  her  husband.  Claudius  waP 
put  to  death  in  the  1 5th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  63d  of  his  age. 


SECTION.  XLll. 

1.  TiiE  son  of  Agrippina  assumed  the  title  of  Nero  Claudius!  He 
had  enjoyed  the  beneht  of  a  good  education  under  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  but  reaped  from  his  instructions  no  other  fniit  tiran  a  pedaa- 
tic  affectation  or  taste  and  learning,  with  no  real  pretension  to  either. 
While  controled  by  his  tutor  Seneca^  and  by  Burrhus,  captain  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  a  man  of  worth  and  ability,  Nero  maintained 
for  a  short  time  a  decency  of  public  conduct ;  but  the  restraint  was 
intolerable,  and  nature  soon  broke  out.  His  real  character  was  a 
oompound  of  every  thing  that  is  base  and  inhuman.  In  the  murder 
of  his  mother  *A(^ppina  he  revenged  the  crime  which  ^he  bad 
committed  in  -Raising  him  to  the  throne ;  jic  rewarded  the  fidelity 
ot  Burrhuii,  by  poisoning  him  ;^  and  as  a  last  kindness  to  his  tutor 
Seneca,  he  albWed  him  to  choose  the  mode  of  his  death:  it  was  his 
darling  amusement  to  exhibit  on  the  sta^  and  amphitheatre  ar  id 
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ftOtm\  in»s>itiaiu  ot  gladialot.  «At  length,  become  the  ol^t  of 
univereal  hfttt^d  and  contempt,  a  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  headed  by 
Vindex^  an  iliostrioas  GanL  hurled  this  monster  from  the  throng 
He  had  tiot  coorage  to  attempt  resistance ;  and  a  slave,  at  his  owa 
reqoest,  despatched  him  with  a  dagger.  Nero  perished  in  the  30th 
year^of  his  a«e,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  jears,  A.  D.  69. 

^./Gsdba^  the  successor  of  Nero,  was  of  an  ancient  and  iUustriout 
tlunity.  lie  was  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  when  the  senate,  ratify- 
ing the  choice  of  the  praetorian  bands^  proclaimed  him  emperoi 
Bat  an  impolitic  rigour  of  discipline  soon  disgusted  the  army;  the 
avarice  of  his  disposition,  grudging  the  populace  their  laFOurite 
^ames  and  spectacles,  deprived  him  of  their  affections;  and  some 
imquitous  prosecutions  and  confiscations  excited  genera)  discontent 
-uid  mutiny,  ^ralba,  adopted  and  designed  for  his  successor  the  able 
and  virtooas^^tt©4>*^  measure  which  excited  the  jealousy  oi(  Oth^ 
his  forsier  favoUfRe,  and  led  him  to  form  (he  daring  plan  of  raisiiig 
himself  to  the  throne  by  the  destruction  of  both.  He  found  the 
praetorians  apt  to  his  purpose.  They  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and 
pr^ented  him,  as  a  grateful  offering,  the  heads  of  Galba  and  riso. 
who  were  slain  in  quelUi^  the  inisurrection.  Galba  had  reignea 
seven  months.  Mijor^privceto  visits,  dwn  prioaivtsfuk^  et  otnnium.  coiir 
sensa  capax  imperii^  nm  imperasset,  racilus.  He  appeared  to  be  greater 
thim  a  prwaXe  man,,  •winUe  h&wasin  a  private  staHcni ;  and  by  the  consent 
qfaU,  was  capable  of  governing^  if  fie  fuul  not  ^overnecL 

3.  O^ohad  a  formidable  rival  in  Vitellius,  who  haJ  been  pvor 
ekimed  emperor  by  his  army  in  Germany,  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  competitors  was,  in  point  of  abilities,  the  more  despicable,  or 
in  character  the  more  Infamous.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  at 
fiedrtacum*  near  Mantua,  where  Otho  was  defeated,  and  in  a  fit  of 
despak  enaed  his  life  by  his  own  hand  after  a  reign  of  three  months, 
AD.  70.  ^  '  - 

4.  The  reign  of  Vitellhi^was  of  eiglit  months'  duration.  He  is 
said  to  have  proposed  Nero  for  hia  model,  and  it  was  just  that-he 
should  resemble  him  in*  his  £ite.  A^espasian  jhad  obtained  from  Nero 
the  charge  of  tiie  war  against  the  Jew3,^hich  he  had  conducted 
with  ability  and  success,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  liis  troops 
in  the  east.    A  great  part  of  Italy -submitted  to  Vespasian's  generals ; 


one  of  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  took  possession  of  Rome ;   and 
Vitellius  was  massacred,  and  his  body  -flung  mto  the  Tiber. 

5.  Vespasian,  thoush  of  mean  descent,  was  worthy  of  the.  c  mpire, 
urA  reigned  with  high  popularity  for  ten  years.  He  possessed  great 
demency  of  disposition.  His  manners  were  affable  and  engaging, 
.and  hii  mode  oFlife  was  characterized  by  simplicity  and  frugality. 
Me  respected  the  anciept  forms  of  the  constitution,  restored  the  sen- 
ate to  its  deliberative  rikhts,  and  acted  bv  its  authority  in  the  admin- 
istration  of  all  public  afiSurs.  The  only  blemish  in  his  character  waa 
a  tincture  of  avarice,  and  even  that  is  greatly  extenuated  by  the 
kudable  and  patriotic  use  which  he  made  of  his  revenues.  Under 
liis  reign,  and  oy  the  arms  of  his  son  Titus,  was  terininated  the  war 
against  the  Jews.  They  had  been  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Rome 
bvPompey,  who  took  Jerusatom.  They  were  governed  for  some 
tiiae  bv  Herod,  as  viceroy  under  Augustus.  The  tjrnumy  of  h^^n 
Aj^elaus  was\he  cause  of  his  banishment,  and  of  the  reduction  of 

H  '    ■ 
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luda«  into  the  o«JiW,'^«"''"^rn°L*d  Nero^S^n? VS^ta^^ 
rebelled  on  every  /'S"  "'^i^T^.Tnl-emml  for  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
reduce  them  to  order.  «/ h»^„jf  .Kme  the  govenlieitt  of  tl« 
wlem,  when  he  was  caBed  to  Rome  to  assume  w    g  ^^^ 

«mpire.  Titus  wished  to  spare ^e  "?!""":  rp^  ,  ^i„  ,„s 
to  prevail  on  .the  Jews  to  surrender    but  ^^^^^^  ^„hs 

decreed  by  Heaven.  ^After  an  oMinate  b^oc^^^^  ^^^^,  ^^^ 

Jerusalem  was  taken  by  storm,  tjj*  temple  wwm  vo^  j  '  ^ft,„D.) 
city  buried  in  ruins.     The  Roman  empire  v^  no      ^      ^^ 

i:!ra«eyiT«ni^Xt-^«»^^^^^^^^  ag  of  si.W^A^ 

'pKi  Slt^JrT^^J-  lifer  hap^^^'^hTdSfS 

S-'tf e^Xi^ce^oMiTa^^^^^^^^^^ 

TthftXtlSliSSS/i^^^^^ 

'T^SLdan,  the  brother  of  Titus,  «;ass„^^^^^ 

by  p6«on,  ^f -^rt i-ebeuLTn'ol^^"  |iVe  W«  «^od  to 

their  iimusement.     i  he  su<-ce&sLs  ui  .^^^^  reflected  on  the  emperor, 

ffirreKre^'s^To^-SLir^^^^^^^^^ 

iftil  fif^Sf  teSous  veara  this  monster  fell  at  last  the  victim  of  assa* 
fevhe  empr^ss^'heSelf  conducting  the  plot  for  his  murder,  A 

•^S^  Gocceius  Nerva,)a  Cretan  by  birth,  Y'«,^^,^»f?P«XSclJ^- 
•senate,  from  respect-  to  the  probity  and  "^tues  ot  his  cnarav, 
n«  wn/tWold  for  the  burden  of  government,  and  of  a  temper  |w 
riLTfurthe  ilstoint  of  rooted  corruptions  and  enornwUe^    H^ 

Sgn  w^  weak,  inefficient,  and  c«fte'7.'^>|-    "^J-^r^^^^^ 
merit  as  a  aovcreien,  was  the  adoption  oJ  the  iirtuous  x  nira" 
S^r     N-erva^d  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  A.  D. J8- 

^Se^^r?  and  g^SSy  iged  the^^^^ 
•Sbdued  &e  I&clans,  conquered  the  Parthiam,  and  brougni 
Mhiection  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  Fehx.     Nor  was  ne 
■    eiSnent  in  promoting  tfie  happiness  ot  his  subjects,  and  the  inte". 
^S^  of  the  empire,    m  l«rge«e8  were  .»»«•»«»« J^f^°n  I 
5^  He  was  the  fflend  and  .upportof  the  7'rtuous jndiga^t,  ^n 

^  libeml  patron  of  every  «seful  «rt  and  to  ent    Hf  bf^n^e^;^  e 
wonnHed  bv  well  ludsed  economy  m  his  private  fortune,  ami  a  w  i 

XS«Son  of  KbUc  fi»«^vJS  K^ft^U^^'iTt^r^om 
•f  tim^  manner*,  modest,  affable,  fond  of  the  femjliar  intercou 
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oChb  ^sDdi,  andaeaaibli  to  all  Ihe  social  aod  beneToieBl  aieetioM. 
Ife  .merited  the  sunmme  uniTenally  bestowed  on  hhn,  TWwi 

1  O-OeUus  Adrianusl  nephew  of  Trajan,  and  worthr  to  fill  hia  niace. 

WM  <^0Mn  emperorlby  the  army  L  ttte  emT^idhS^^e^ 

acknowledred  bv  all  o«fcra  of  the  state.    He  adopteda  SoUey  differ 

m  from  that  oi  ha  predecessor.    Judging  the  Lits  oTtSeVmpU^ 

too  exteosive,  he  abandoned  aU  the  cSnauests  of  Tnwm  bo'^nc 

the  easteni  provinces  by  the  Euphrates,    he  visited  in  penon  all  u5 

provinces  of  the  empire,  reformW  in  his  progress  all  a&neh,  reliev' 

'^„^'^,  ™''je,<^^,.«  .^very  oppressfvc  bunfen,  rebuiWing  t^  ruined 

cjties,  and  estiblisb  jig  every  where  a  regular  and  mild  adipinistra- 

UOB,  under  magistrates  of  approved  probity  and  humanity.   1  le  eave 

fn^/Mfe*  i-  ^^?  'ndigent  debtors  of  the  state,  nnd  appointed  ligBRU 

n^tutions  lor  tiie  education  of  tlie  children  of  the  poor.    To  the 

talenfa  of  an  able  poUtician  he  joined  an  excellent  taste  in  ths  liberal 

WK     f  J*iIf°V"'"'^.*'  was  of  twenty-two  years'  duration,  was  en  are 

botii  ot  public  happme®  and  splendour.    In  the  last  year  of  his  life 

he  bequeathed  to  the  empire  a  double  legacy,  in  adoptine  for  h^ 

immediate  successor  Titus  Aurelios  Antonfnus,  and  sufcutS  in?  a" 

«us  Verus  to  succeed  upon  his  death.    These  were  the  An.oiunes. 

who  during  forty  years  ruled  the  Roman  empire  with  consummate 

.T^vtwo  ""    *'"^""''    '^•'""i '•''"'  ^  ^-  '38,  at  the  age  ot 
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ag£  of  the  ANTONINKS,  &c. 

1.  The  happiest  reigns  fumhh  the  fewest  events  for  the  pen  of 
history.  Anjtoniniw  vviis  the  fatlier  of  his  people.  He  preferred 
peace  to  the  ambition  of  conquest;  jet  in  every  necessjirv''  war 
the  Roman  arms  had  their  tyonted  renown.  The  British  province 
was  enlarged  by  the  c  nquests  of  Urbicus,  and  some  formMal)le 
rebellions  were  subdued  in  Germany,  Dacia.  and  the  east.  The 
domestic  administration  of  the  sovereign  was  dignified,  splendid,  and 
humane.  With  all  the  virtues  of  Numa,  his  love  of  religion,  peace,, 
and  justice,  he  had  the  superior  advantage  of  diffusing  these  blessings 
over  a  ffreat  portion  of  the  world.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  atter  a  reign  of  twenty-two  jrears,  A.  D.  101. 

2.  Anoius  Verus  assumecl,  at  his  affiession,  the  naine  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  bestowed  on  his  brother  Lucius  Verus  a  joiiil 
administration  of  the  empire.  The  former  was  as  eminent  for  tiie 
worth  and  virtues  of  his  character,  as  tlie  latter  was  remnrk;ible  for 
profligacy,  meanness,  and  vice.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  attached  both 
by  nature  and  education  to  the  Stoical  philosqphy,  which  he  has  ad- 
mirably taught  and  illustrated  in  his  Med'tUUio^is,  His  own  life  w;i? 
the  best  commentary  on  his  precepts.  The  Parthians  were  reiiulsed 
iuan  attack  upon  the  empire,  and' a  rebellion  of  the  Germans  wa? 

'subdued  In  these  wars  the  mean  and  wiorthless  Verus  brought  ili?- 
|mce  qpoQ  the  Roman  name  in  every  region  where  he  commanded ; 
But  fort  jnately  relieved  the  empire  of  its  fears  by  an  early  death. 
The  residue  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  a  continued  bless- , 
ing  to  his  sul^ects.  He  reformed  the  internal  jpoUcy  of  tiie  state, 
regulated  tlie  government  of  the  provinces,  and  visited  biro9«"i ««' 
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died  in  Paimonia,  in  the  69tli  year  of  his  age,  and  19th  of  to  reigfl. 
A*  D.  180. 

3.  Commodus,  his  most  unworthy  son,  succeeded  to  the  eiDpifK 
on  his  death.  He  rese]lDfl[>led  in  character  his  another  Faneiina,  a 
woman  mfamous  for  all  manner  of  vice.  Her  profligacy*  was  knuwn 
to  ail  but  her  husband  Marcus,  by  whom  she  was  regaitfed  as  a  yara- 
eon  of  virtue.  Commodus  had  an  aversion  to  every  rational  ami 
liberal  pursuit,  and  a  fond  attachment  to  the  sports  of  the  circus  and 
amphitheatre,  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  combats  of  boxen 
ami  gladiators.  The  measures  of  this  reffen  were  as  ummportanl  as 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  was  contemptible  His  concubine  and 
some  of  his  chief  officers  prevented  their  own  destruction  by  assas* 
sinating  the  tyrant,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  and  13tb  of  his  • 
reign,  A.  D.  193.  ^ 

r  ^  4.  The  praetorian  guards  gave  the  empire  to  Publins  Helvius 
/"P^rtinax,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  who  had  risen  to  esteem  by  his  vir- 
tues and  military  talents.    He  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  co^ 
rectiq;i  of  abuses;  but  the  austerity  of  his' government  deprived  liim 
of  the  afiections  of  a  corrupted  people.    He  had  disappointed  the 
of  a  promised  reward,  ancL  after  a  reign  of  eighty-ax  d»y^ 
lurdered  in  tlie  imperial  palace  by  the  same  hands  which  had 


army 

was  murdered 


placed  him  on  the  throne. 

5.  The  empire  was  now  put  up  to  auction  by  the  praetorians,  and    , 
was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus ;  while  Pescenius  Niger  in  A«ia, 
(Modius  Albinus  in  Britain,  and  Septimius  Severus  in  lllyria,  were 
each  chosen  emperor  by  the  troops  whlcli  they  commanded.    Se- 

*'  verus  marched  to  Rome,  and,  on  his  approach,  the  praetorians  abaih 
doned  Didius.  who  had  failed  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  for  his  ele- 
vation :  and  the  senate  formally  deposed  to  put  him  to  death.  Sevfe- 
rus  being  now  master  of  Rome,  prepared  to  reduce  the  prorinces  . 
which  had  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Niger  and  Albino*. 
These  two  rivals  were  successively  subdued.  Niger  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  Albinus  fell  by  his  own  hands.  The  admlnist^ation  of  Se- 
verus was  wise  and  equitable,  but  tinctured  with  despotic  rigour. 
It  was  his  purpose  to  erect  the  fla)ric  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  all 
his  institutions  operated  with  able  policy  to  that  end.  He  possessed 
eminent  military  talents.  He  gloriously  boasted,  that,  having  re- 
ceived the  empire  oppresse^with  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  he  left 
it  m  profound,  universal,  ana  honourable  peace.  He  carried  with 
him  into  Britain  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  whose  unpromis- 
ing disposilwns  clouded  his  latter  days.  In  this  war  the  Caledonians 
Uiider  I  ingal  are  said  to  have  defeated,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron, 
Caracul,  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  world.  Severus  died  at  York,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  yeare,  A.  D.  21 1. 

6.  The  mutual  hatred  of  Caracalla  and  Geta  was  increased  by 
their  association  in  the  empire ;  and  the  former,  with  brutal  inhu- 


A  D.  217. 

ConiinTI^H^nr'iitSf'l^''   '"*^^®  5!??/'®  ^^'""^  ^^g^"  ^'^^  CommoduS 

continued  tor  about  a  century,  till  the  accession  of  Diocletian    *Thal 
interval  was  filled  by  the  reigns  of  Heliogabalus,  AleSfseve^^^^ 
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Miigimin.  Oonljaii,  i  Pettis,  Gallus,  Vakrimiaa,  GaHienaL  CkodltM, 
AurelianuA,  Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Cams ;  a  period  of  whith  the  an* 
nais  famish  neither  amusement  nor  useful  infonnation.  The  f>ingie 
exceotion  is  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a  mild,  beneficent,  and 
enllgntened  prince,  whose  character  shines  the  more  from  the  con* 
tra^^  those  who  preceded  and  followed  him.  ^ 

8.  Diocletian  began  his  rei^  A.  D.  284^  and  introdnoed  a  nevr 
system  o£  adjoinistration,  dividing  the  empire  into  four  govemmenlf. 
tti^der  as  many  princes.  Maximian  sliarcd  with  him  the  title  oi 
Augustus,  and  Galerius  an.l  Constantius  were  declared  Caesars.  Eiich 
teici  his  separate  department  or  province,  all  fiomlnallj  supreme,  but 
in  re^dity  under  the  direction  of  the  superior  talents  and  authority  ol 
Diocletian :  an  unwise  polic^ip  which  depeixled  for  its  efficacy  od 
individual  {ft)ility  aloae.  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  trusting  to  tiie 
continuance  of  that  order  in  the  empire  which  their  vigour  had 
established,  rethred*  from,  sovereignty,  and  left  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  Caesars ;  but  Constantius  died  soon  alter  in'  firitain,  and 
his  son  CoDstantine  was  proclaimed  eiilperor  at  York,  tliou^  Uale<- 
rius  did  not  acknowledge  his  title.  Maximian,  however,  havme  once 
more  resumed  the  purple,  bestowed  on  Constantine  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  abd  thus  invested  him  with  a  double  title  to  empire.  On 
^e  death  of  Maximian  and  Galerius,  Con«tantine  had  no  other  com- 
petitor but  Maxentius,the  son  of  the  former,  and  the  contest  between 
mem  was  decided  by  the  sword.  Maxentlus  fell  in  battle,  and  Con- 
ttantine  remained  sole  master  at  the  empire. 

9.  The  administration  of  Constantine  was.  in  the  beginning  of  his 
feign,  mild,  e(|uitable,  and  politic.  '  Thodgli  zealously  attached  to 
the  cnristian  faith,  he  made  no  violent  innovations  on  the  religion  of 
the  state.  He  intix>duced  order  and  economy  into  the  civil 'govern* 
ment,  and  repressed  every  species  of  oppression  and  corruption. 
But  his  natoral  temper  was-  severe  and  cruel,  and  the  latter  part  o( 
his  reign  was  as  much  deformed  by  intolerant  zeal  and  sanguinary 
ligour,  as  the  former  had  been  remarkable  for  equity  and  benignity. 
From  this  unfavourable  chsnge  of  character  he  lost  the  affections  of 
bk  subjects ;  and,  from  a  feeling  probabljr  of  reciprocal  disgust,  he 
lemoved  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  to  Byzantium,  now  termed 
Constantinople.  The  court  followed  the  sovereign;  the  opulent 
proprietors  were  attended  by  their  slaves  and  retainers.  *  Rome  was 
v  a  few  years  greatly  depopulated,  and  the  new  capital  swelled  at 
once  to  enormous  magmtude.  it  was  characterized  by  eastern 
^[ilendoar,  luxury,  and  voluptuousness;  and  the  cities  of  Greece 
were  despoiled  for  its  embellishments.  Of  the  internal  policy  of 
the  empire  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  section.  In  an  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  Constantine  died  at  Niconftdia,  in  the  30th 
year. of  his-  reign,  and  63d  of  his  age,  A.  D.  337.  In  the  timQ  of 
CoBBtantiiie  the  Goths  had  made  several  irruptions  on  tlie  empir&i 
aod,  thongh  repulsed  and  beaten,  began  gradually  to  encroach  oi^ 
ttteproTOces. 
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SECTION  XLIV. 

StATK  OF  TiiE  ROMAN  EMPIRE   At  THE   tlMK    Ot   COIT- 

STANTINE.    HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

1.  In  lieu  of  the  ancient  republican  distinctions,  which  were 
founded  cliiefly  on  personal  merit,  a  rigid  subordination  of  rank  and 
office  now  went  through  all  the  orders  of  the  state.  The  magis- 
trates were  divided  into  three  classes,  distinguished  by  the  urmean- 
ing  titles  of,  l.the  illustrious;  2,  the  respectable;  3,  the  darisfmti 
The  epithet  of  illustrio^is  was  bestowexl  on,  1,  the  consuls  and  patri* 
dans;  2,  the  praetorian  praefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  3,  the 
masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  4,  the  seven  ministers 
of  the  palace. .  The  consuls  were  created  by  the  sole  authority  ol 
ttie  empercr ;  their  dignity  was  inefficient ;  they  had  no  appropriate 
lunction  in  the  state,  and  theif  names  served  only  to  give  the  legal 
date  to  the  year.  The  dignity  of  patrician  was  not,  as  in  ancient 
Umes,  a  hereditary  distinction,  but  was  bestowed,  as^  title  of  honour, 
m  the  emjjeror  on  his  favourites.  From  the  time  of  the  abolition  of 
the  prsBtorian  bands  by  Constantine,  the  dignity  of  praetorian  praa- 
fect  was  conferred  on  the  civil  governors  of  the  four  departments  6! 
me  empire.  These  were,  the  East,  Illyria,  Italy,  and  the  Gauis^ 
Ihey  had  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  and  of  the  finances, 
the  power  of  supplying  all  the  inferior  magistracies  in  their  dis^ict! 
and  an  appellative  jurisdiction  from  all  its  tribunals.  Independent 
ot  their  authority,  Rome  and  Constantinople  had  each  its  own  pre- 
fect, who  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  In  the  second  cias*- 
'  "*e  respectable,  were  the  proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa, 
n?u  ^"^."5*^*tary  comttes  and  duces^  generals  of  the  imperial  armies. 
Ihe  third  class,  clarissimi^  comprehended  the  inferior  goverrif,i* 
and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  responsible  to  the  pnefect^  -m^ 
their  deputies.  ,  *^^wj  «*ua 

*  ^  7u^  intercourse  between  the  court  and  provinces  was  maifu 
tamed  by  the  construction  of  roads,  and  the  Ltkutiou  ^eul^ 
poste  or  couriers ;  under  which  denomination  were  Sd  thrSom^ 
Lerless  spies  of  government,  whose  duty  was  to  cofi^v  all  s^rt^ 
mtelligence  from  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  eSVK 
.seat    Every  institution  was  calculated  to  support TKric  of  dell 
potism.    Torture  was  employed  for  the  discovSy  ofcS    1 W 
and  impositions  ofevery  nature  were  prescribed  a^h^edbv^ 
sole  authority  of  t^  einperor.  The  quantity  and  rate^ere  fixed  bv  a 
^us  made  over  all  the  provinces,^ and  part  ^^^^^hS'm 
money,  part  m  the  produce  of  the  lands;  a  bunlen 'freqSy^und 
tLF^"^  ^l  to  prompt  to  the  neglect  of  agrjcultum.    Every  oIh 
iect  of  merchandise  and  manufecture  was  Hkewise  hifffty  toed 
Subsidies,  moreover,.were  exacted  from  all  the  cities^iSdeTt^^^^ 
riame  of -free  gifts,  on  various  occasions  of  pubUc  con^en^°  Is    he 
accessionof  an  emperor,  his  consulate,  the  bfrthof  a^^^a  vtrt^r^ 
^^^^  l»;f  .b^^barians,  or  any  other  eveit  of  simSar  inS3?^ce       ^ 
3.  An  impohtic  distinction  was  made  between  tiirfro^m*.1;t}n««^ 
fa  lie  distant  provinces  and  those  in  the  hea Wtfie  eSi^^^ 
latter,  termed  iw^ines   eniovpH  a  hiXL^^  j  empire.     Ihe 

fcuury;  while  the  former,  griedd.;  L^^wllIffa^'SSS 


,-;-^i£'."^ 
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idfe  6f  the  empire,  and  were  exposed  to  pecpetual  harU  service,  1iad» 
irith  an  inferior  reward,  the  mortification  of  feeling:  tliemseWes  re- 
l^iuided  aa  of  meaner  rank  than  their  feHow-soldierB.  Caostantine  like- 
wise, from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutirJes  of  the  troopt, 
reduced  ihe  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  5,000,  6,00(S 
7,000,  and  8,000,  lo  1,000  or  1,500 ;  and  debased  the  body  of  the 
army  by  the  intermixture  of  Scy tldana,  Goths,  and  Germans. 

\4.  This  immense  mass  of  heterogeneous  parts,  which  internally 
boured  with  the  seeds  of  dissolution  and  corruption,  was  kept  to« 
5 ether  for  some  time  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  despotic  authoi  ty. 
?he  fabric  was  splendid  and  august ;  but  it  wanted  both  that  energy 
of  constitution  and  that  real  dignity,  which,  in  former  times,  itfieriTC^ 
*  from  the  exercise  of  heroic  and  patriotic  virtues. 


&eir  generals,  had  left  the  w-^gtem  Irontler  to  die  mercy  of  the  bar- 
banan  ifftions.  The  Itp-oks^  Saxons,  Alemanni,  and  Sarmatians,  laid 
waste  all  the  fine  coi-^tnes  wateredby  the  Rhine,  and  the  Persians 
made  dreadlul  inr^jgiQng  qu  ^Jj^  provinces  of  the  east.  Constant!  us 
indolently  w^t^^j  jjjg  ^in^^  In  theological  controversies,  but  w:as  pits 
TaUed  '^  to  adopt  one  prudent  measure,  the  appointment  of  Iiis 
coi^^iin  Julian  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar. 

6.  Julian  possessed  many  heroic  c^Maiitiea,  and  his  mind  was  formed 
by  nature  for  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  people  ;■  but,  educated  at 
Athens,  in  the  schools  of  the  Flatonic  pEOosophy,  he  had  unfortunately 
conceived  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  With 
every  talent  of  a  general,  and  possessu^^  the*  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  his  troops,  he  once  more  restored  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  successfully  repressed  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.- 
His  victories  excited  the  jealousy  of  Constantius,  who  meanly  re- 
solved  to  remove  from  his  commandrthe  better  part  of  his  troops.  The 
coQsequehce  was  a  declaratio^k  of  the  army,  that  it  was  their  choice 
that  Jiiiian  should  be  their  emperor.  Constantius  escaped  the  igno- 
may,  that  awaited  him  by  dyin£  at  tliis  critical  juncture,  and.  Julian 
was  immediately  adcnowlec^ed  soverek;n  of  the  Roman  empire. 

7.  The  reformation  of  civil  abuses  formed  the  first  object  of  his 
aUenJtion,  which  he  next  turned  to  the  reformation,  as  he;  thought, 
5>f  religion,  by  the  suppression  of  christianity^.  He  began  by  reform* 
ing  the  pagan  theology,,  and  sought  to  raise  the  character  of  its 
prie^  by  inculcating  {lurity  of  Hie  and  sanctity  of  niorals;  thus 
bear^ig  involttntary  testimony  to  the  superior  excellence,  in  those 
lespecte,  of  tb^t  religion  which  he  laboured  to  abolish.  Without 
persecuting  he  attacked  the  christians  by  the  more  dangerous  policy 
of  treating  th«m  with  contempt,  and  removing  them^  as  visionarieis, 
from  all  employments  of  pubUc  trust  He  refused  them  the  benefit 
of  tbe  laws  to  deude  their  di^erences,  because  their  religion  forbade 
all  dissensions;  and  they  were  debarred  the  studies  of  iiteiliture  and 
philosophy,  wl^ch  they  could  not  learn  but  frompai^an  authors.  He 
was  himselt,  ai^a  pagan^  the  slave  of  the  most  bigoted  superstition, 
believing  in  omet^  and  auguries,  and  ^ncying  himself  favoured  with 
an  actual  intercourse  ^jpith  the  gods  and  go^sses.    To  avenee  tiie 

'lidoii^  whksh  the  entire  had  austeined  from  ttie  Pew^^Sj^S^ 
.»t«ciwdfcitotl»eheiSrof  Asia,  and  w^  mthetraia 
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of  conquest,  when^  in  a  fatal  eD^pi^einent,  though  crowned  with 
victory,  he  ^as  slain,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  after  a  reign  of  thre^ 
yeai-a,  A.  D.  363. 

8.  The  Roman  army  was  dispirited  by  the  death  of  its  commander. 
They  chose  for  their  emperor  Jovian,  a  captain  of  the  domei^tLc 

fuards,  and  purchased  a  free  retreat  from  tlie  dominions  of  Persia 
y  the  Ignominious  surrender  of  live  provinces,  which  had  been  ceded 
by  a  former  sovereign  to  Galerius.  The  short  reign  of  Jovian,  a 
period  of  seven  months,  was  mild  and  equitable.  He  favoured  Chris- 
tianity, aAd  restored  its  votaries  to  all  their  privileges  as  subjects. 
He  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

9.  Valentinian  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army  on  the  death  of 
Jovian;  a  man  of  obscure  birth  and  severe  manners,  but  of  CJansider- 
able  military  talents.  He  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  his 
brother  Valens,  to  whom  he  gave  the  dominion  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces; reserving  to  himself  the  western.  The  Persians,  under  Sapor, 
were  making  mroads  on  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  subject  to 
continual  invasion  from  the  northern  barbarians.  They  were  suc- 
cessfully repelled  by  Valentinian  in  many  battles ;  and  his  domestic 
administration  wjis  wise,  equitable,  and  politic.  The  christian  reli- 
gion was  favoured  by  tne  emperor,  though  not  promoted  by  the 
persecution  of  its  adversaries;  a  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  his 
brother  Valens,  who,  intemperately  supporting  the  Arian  heresy,  set 
the  whole  provinces  in  d  flame,  and  drew  a  swarm  of  invaders  upon 
the  empire  in  the  guise  of  friends  and  allies,  who  in  the  end  entirely 
subverted  it.  These  were  tlie  Goths,  who,  migrating  from  Scandi 
navia,  had,  in  the  second  century,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Palus 
Moeotis,  and  thence  gradually  extended  their  territory.  In  the  reign  of 

'  J  Valens  they  took  possession  of  Dacia,  and  were  known  by  tlie  distinct 
/  appellation  of  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  or  eastern  and  western  Goths ; 

a  remarkable  people,  whose  manners,  customs,  government,  and 

laws,  are  afterwards  to  be  particularly  noted. 

10.  Valentinian  died  on  an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  empire  of  the  west  by  Gratian,  his  eldest  son, 
a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of^age.  A.  D.  367.  Valens,  in  the  east,  was 
the  scourge  of  his  people.  The  Huns,  a  new  nice  of  barbarians,  of 
Tartar  or  Siberian  origin,  now  poured  down  on  the  provinces -botii 
of  the  west  and  east  The  Goths,  comparatively  a  civilized  people, 
fled- before  them.  The  Visigoths,  who  were  first  attacked,  requested 
protection  from  the  empire,  and  Valens  impmdently  gave  them  a 
settlement  in  Thrace.  The  Ostrogoths  made  the  same  request,  and, 
on  refusal,  forced  their  way  into  the  same  province.  Valens  gave 
them  battle  at  Adrianople.  His  army  was  defeated,  and  he  w^  s'ain 
ita  the  engagement.  The  Goths,  unresisted,  ravagea  Achaia  awTPan- 
nonia.  * 

11.  Gratian.  ?jyouth  nf  great  worth,  but  of  little  enerfff  of  char- 
acter, jissumea  Theodosios  as  his  coileaffue.  On  the  e»ny  death  of 
Gra4itm,  and  the  minority  of  his  son  valentinian  y,  1  heodosius 
«> vemed,  with  great  ability,  both  the  eastern  and  if estem  empire. 
The  cliM-acter  of  Theodosius,  deservedly  sumaned  the  ^eai^  was 
worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the  Koman  state.  He  succeesfiuly  repeli* 
ed  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians,  and  secured,  oy  whoiesomf^ 
laws,  the  prosperity  of  his  {)eople.  He  died,  utter  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  assigning  to  his  sons,  Aicadba  aad  Ho&oiiiu,  the 
Mparate  sovereignties  or  east  and  west,  A.  Dv  305. 
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SECTION  XLV. 


f 


fROGHESS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  TOOM  ITS  INSIT- 
TUTION  TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PAGANISM  IN  THE 
REIGN  OF  THEODOSIUS. 

t.  The  reign  of  Theodoslus  was  signalized  by  the  do^vnlal  of  tlio 

uugan  superstition,  and  the  full  establishment  of  the  christian  relicioD 

m  the  Roman  empire.    This  great  revolution  of  opinions  is  highly 

worthv-  of  attention,  and  naturally  induces  a  retrospect  to  the  condi- 

•on  01  the  christian  church  from  its  institution  down  to  this  period. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  (because  it  is  an  obvious  truth), 
that  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  a  divine  revelation  seemed  to 
be  more  peculiarly  needed ;  and  that,  from  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, the  state  of  the  world  was  then  uncommonly  favourable  for 
the  extensive  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  which  it  conveyed.  The 
union  of  so  many  nations  under  one  power,  and  the  extension  of  civ- 


^.  paganism,  and  its  tendency  to  corrupt  instead  of  punfving  t 
jnorals,  contributed  to  explode  its  influence  with  every  thinking  mind. 
Kven  the  prevalent  philosophy  of  the  times,  epicurism,  more  easily 
tiiulcratood  than  the  retinements  of  the  Piatonists,  and  more  gnileful 
than  the  severities  of  the  Stoics,  tended  to  degrade  human  nature  to 
Ihi?  level  of  the  brute  creation.  .Tltc  christian  religion,  thus  nece?*- 
iary  for  the  reformation  of  the  world,  found  its  chief  partisans  in  those 
who  were  the  friends  of  virtue,  aijid  its  enemies  among  the  votaries 

of  vice*  * 

2.  The  persecution  which  the  christians  suffered  from  the  Romafis 
has* been  deemed  an  exception  to  that  spirit  of  toleration  which 
they  showed  to  the  religions  of  otiier  nations;  but  tliey  were  toler- 
ant only  to  those  whose  theologies  were  not  hostile  to  their  own. 
The  religion  of  the  Romans  was  interwoven  with  thf-ir  political  con- 
stitution. The  zeal  of  the  christians,  aiming  at  tlie  suppression  of  all 
idolatry,  was  naturally  regarded  as  dangerous  to  tlie  state ;  and  hence 
(hey  were  the  object  of  hatred  and  persecution.  In  the  fii^st  century 
the  christian  church  suffered  deeply  under  Nero  and  Domithui; 
yet  those  persecutions  had  no  tendency  to  check  the  progress  of  its 

ooctnnes.  .         ,  .*     t-  r    l        •    u- 

3.  It  is  matter  of  question  what  was  the  form  of  ine  pnmrtive 
church,  and  the  nature  of  its  government;  and  on  this  head  mucii 
difference  of  opinion  obtains,  not  only  between  the  catholics  and  prot 
estante,  but  between  the  different  classes  of  the  latter,  as  the  Luthei- 
ans  and  Calvinists.  It  is  moreover  an  opinion,  that  our  baviour  and 
his  apostles,  confining  their  precepts  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  religion, 
have  left  all  christian  societies  to  regulate  their  frame  and  govern- 
ment in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  civil  constitutions  of  the  coun- 
Wes  m  which  they  are  established.        „  ^^  ■_.       m    ,    '     ,  ^^ 

4.  In  the  secondT  century  the  books  ol  the  New  Testament  were 
collected  into  a  volume  by  the  elder  fathers  of  the  church,  and  re- 
Sd  ^  a  canon  of  faith.  The  Old  Testament  had  been  translat- 
ed  from  the  H^^^^  into  Greek,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  PWi«<i?^«^ 
284  years  before  Christ.  The  early  church  su/fered  much  f^^  ^ 
l^xJd  endeavour  of  the  more  learned  of  its  votaries  to  reconcile  ii^ 
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doctrines  to  the  tenets  of  the  pagan  philosophers:  lieiiriQ  tlie  sects  of 
the  Gnostics  and  Ammonians,  and  the  Plutonising  christians.    In  the 
second  century  the  Greek  churches  began  lo  form  provincial  a&^oci 
ations,  and  to  establish  general  rules  of  government  and  discipline.  - 
Assemblies  Were  hekl,  termed  aynodoi  and  conciHcUf  over  which  a  me- 
tropolitan presided.    A  short  time  after  arose  the  superior  order  of 
patriarch,  presiding  ovet  a  large  district  of  the  christian  world :  and 
a  subordination  takmg  place  even  amon^  these,  the  bishop  of  nome 
ivas  acknowledged  tihe  chief  of  the  patriarchs.    Persecution  still  at- 
tended the  early  church,  even  under  those  excellent  princes,  TrajinJ 
Adrianf  and  th(;  Antonines ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs* 

6.  The  third  century  was  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  tranquillity  of  its  disciples,  in  those  times  it  sufTered 
less  Uom  the  civil  arm  than  from  tlie  pens  of  the  paean  philosopers. 
Forphyry,  Philoslratus,  &c. ;  but  these  attacks  CiilJeu  forth  the  zeal 
and  taieiils  of  many  able  defenders,  as  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  Cy- 
prian. A  part  of  the  Gauls,  Germany,  and  Britain,  receivefl  the  light 
of  the  gospel  in  this  ceutiiry. 

C.  In  the  fourth  century  the  chrii^ian  church  was  alternately  per- 
sccutc*]  and  cherished  by  the  Roman  emperors.     Among  its  oppres- 
sor we  rai/k  Dicclelian,  Galerius,  and  Julian;  among  ite  lavourers, 
Constantine  and  his  sons,  ValcDtinian,  Valcns,  Gratian,  and  tjie  excel- 
.      lent  Theodosius,  in  whose  reign  the  pagan  superstition  came  to  its 
'final  period.        •  ^  .  " 

7.  From  the  age  of  Numa  to  the  reign  of  Gratian  the  Romans 
preserved  the  regular  succession  of  the  several  sacerdotal  college?, 
the  pontiirp,  augui*s,  vestals,  Jlamines^  saliL  &c.,  Whose  authority, 
though  neakened  in  the  latter  ages,  was  stilt  protected  by  the  liiws. 
Even  the  christian  emperors  held,  like  their  pagan  predecessors,  the 
office  of  poniifex  inaxunm,  Gratian  was  the  fii-st  who  refused  that 
ancient  aignity  as  a  profanation.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
cause  of  cnristianity  and  of  paganism  was  solemnly  debated  in  the 
Roman  senate  between  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  the  champion 
of  the  former,  and  Symmachus.  the  defender  of  the  laiter.  The 
cause  of  Christianity  was  triumphant,  and  the  senate  issued  its  de- 
cree for  the  abolition  of  paganism,  whose  downfal  in  the  capital  was 
soon  followed  by  its  exthiction  in  the  provinces.  Theodosius,  with 
able  policy,  nerraitted.no  persecution  of  the  ancient  religion,  which 
perished  with  more  rapidity,  because  its  fidl  was  gentle  and  un- 
resisted. 

8.  But  the  chilstian  church  exhibited  a  superstition  in  some  re-  . 
spects  little  less  irrational  than  polytheism,  in  the  worship  of  saint? 
and  relics;  and  many  novel  tenets,' unfounded  in  the  piecepts  ol 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  were  manifestly  borrowed  from  the 
pagan  schools.    The  cloctrincs  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  seem  to 

'  have  led  to  the  notions  of  an  intermediate  state  9f  purification,  cd« 
libacy  of  the  priests,  ascetic  mortifications,  p?nances,  and,  monastic 
sechision. 


■    •    V 
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SECTION  XL\1. 

EXTINCTION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WESrV. 

1 .  \h  the  retgHS  of  Areadius  and  Honoriu*  the  sons  and  tnccessoni 
of  Tbeodosius,  the  barbarian  natioiiiB  estabushed  themselves  in  the 
frontier  provinces  both  of  the  east  and  we{«t.  Theodoskus  had  com- 
oiifled  the  government  to  Kufinus  and  Stilicho  during  the  nonage  of 
he  sons;  and  their  fatal  dissensions  gave  every  advantage  to  the 
enemies  of  the  empire.  The  Huns,  actually  invitod  by  Kuhnus, 
overspread  Armenia,  Capnadocia,  and  Syria.  1  he  Goths,  under 
Alari<^  ravaged  to  the  bordei-s  of  Italy,  and  laid  waste  Achaia  to  the 
PeiOponnesus-  Stilicho,  an  able  general,  made  a  noble  stand  against 
these  invaders ;  but  his  pkins  were  frustrated  by  the  machination* 
of  his  rivals,  and  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  who  purcha^d  an 
ignominious  peace,  by  ceding  to  Alaric  the  whole  of  Greece. 

2.  Alaric,  now  styled  king  of  the  Visigoths,  pi-epared  to  add  Italy 
to  his  new  dominions.  He  passed  the  Alps,  and  was  carrying  all 
before  him,  when,  amused  by  the  politic  Sti  icho  with  the  Proepect 
of  a  new  cession  of  territory,  he  was  attacked  unawares,  and  defeated 
bv  that  general,  then  commanding  the  armies  of  Hononus.  I  he 
emperor  triumphantly  celebrated,  on  that  occasion,  tiie  eternal  defeat 
of  the  Gotliic  nation;  an  eternity  bounded  by  the  lapse  ol  a  few 
months.  In  this  interval,  a  torrent  of  the  Goths  breaking  down  upon 
Germanv  forced  the  nations  whom  they  dispossessed,  the  biievi, 
Alani,  and  Vandals,  to  precipitate  themselves  upon  It^.  1  hey 
ieineA  their  afms  to^  those  of  Alark5,  who,  thus  remtorced,  determined 
to  overwhelm  Rome.  The  policy  of  Stilicho  made  him.change  hw 
wirnSe,  on  the  promise  of  4,000  pounds  weight  of  gold;  a  promise 
S^ly  l"^k5^  ^y  Hoporius,  aiid  its  violation  fioaUy  revenged  b£ 


singular  liberality  of  spirit, 
ediSce  from  destruction. 


3^1aric,  preparing  'now  for  the  conauest  of  SicUy  afd  Afrioi, 
died  at  this  sera  of  his  highest  glory;  and  Hononus,  instead  of  profit- 


ing  by  this 

Siu^^^^  frfenihip  £y  ceding  to  him  a  portion  of  ;Sptun, 
treTpart  of  what  r4mifined  had  before  been  occupiei  by  the  V  an- 
3ab     He  allowed  soon  after  to  the  Burgundians  a  just  title  to  their 
Conquests  m  Gaul    Thus  the  western  empire  was  i>assmg  by  de- 
«reea  from  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  masters, 
grees  irorn^n  ^j^^^^e  Arcadius  died  in  the  y^  408,  leaving 

the  eiterTl^ire  to  his  infent  son  Theodoshis  11.  Theodosius  was 
f  te^  iK!  and  his  sister  Pulcberte  governed  the  empire,  m  h 
DradencJ^T&^  for  the  imace  of  forty  years.  Hononus  Jied  m 
?he  ve^m  The  laws  of  ir^ius  andf  fionoriiis  are,  with  a  few 
eweptioi^,  remarkable  for  their  wMdom  and  equity;  which  w  a 
^^uW  drcumstance,  considering  the  personal  character  of  thow 
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Mcesia  and  Thrace*  and  Theodosius.  aAer  u  mean  aUempl  to  »|ii 
der  the  barbarian  general,  in^lorioufily  submitted  to  pay  him  an  an- 
nual tribute.  It  was  in  this  cnsfe,  of  universal  decay  that  the  Britc jus 
Implored  the  Romans  tc  defend  them  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  bur 
received  for  answer,  that  they  had  nolhini  to  bestow  wi  them  t*«t 
compassion.  The  Brjfons,  in 'despair,  sougr.*  aid  from  the  baxonj* 
and  Angles^,  who  seized,  as  their  property,  the  country  which  tlu*v 
were  invited  to  protect,  and  founded,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centurie^^. 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  (See  Part  U,  Sect.  XI 1,  6  5.) 
<).  Attila^  with  an  arrfy  of  500,000  roen^.  threatened  the  totaf  de- 
struction of  the  empire.  lie  was  ably  opposed  by  j^"ltius,  general  oi 
Valentinian  III.,  now  emperor  of  the  west.  Valenlinian  was  shut  up 
in  Rome  by  the  arms  oi  tiie  barbarian,  and  at  length  couipciied  io 
purchase  a  peace.  On  the  death  of  Attila  his  domlDions  were  fiisr 
membered  by  his  soiis,  whose  dissensions  gave  temporary  reiiei  lo 
the  falling  empire  of  Rome. 

7.  After  Valentinian  III.  we  have  in  the  west  a  succession  of 

Srinces,  or  rather  names,  for  the  events  of  their  reigns  merit  no 
etail.  In  the  reign  of  Romulus,  surnumed  Augustulus,  the  son  ot 
Orcbtee,  the  empire  of  the  west  came  to  a  linaT  period.  Odoacer^ 
prince  of  the  Heruli,  subdued  Italy,  and  spared  ihe  life  of  x\ugu6tulu«» 
on  condition  of  his  resigning  tlie  throne,  A.  D.  476.  From  the  buiUI- 
ing  of  Rome  to  the  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  A.  I).  476,  is 
.    a  period  of  1224  years. 

8.  We  may  reduce  to  one  ultimate  cause  the  various  circum- 
stances that  produced  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  once  raagniticent 
fabric.    The  ruin  of  the  Roman^  empire  was  the  inevitable  conse- 

^quence  of  its  greatness^  The  extension  of  its  dominion  relaxed 
■Wme  vigour  of  its  frame ;  the  vices  of  the  conquered  nations  infected 
the  victorious  legions,  and  foreign  luxuries  corrupted  their  coinmand- 
ers ;  Selfish  interest  supplanted  the  patriotic  atiection ;  the  martial 
spirit  was  purpocsly  debased  by  the  emperors,  who  dreaded  its 
efiects  on  their  own  power;  and  the  wiiole  mass,  tlius  weakened 
imd  enervated,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  torrent  of  barbarians  which 
overwhelmed  it. 

9.  The  Herulian  dominion  in  Italy  was  of  short  duration..  Thco- 
doric,  prince  of  the  Ostrogoths  (afterwards  deservedly  surnamed 
thegreoU)^  obtained  permission  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  east,  to  at- 
lempt  the  recovery  of  Italy,  and  a  promise  of  its  sovereignty  as  the 
reward  of  his  success.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  attend- 
ed the  standard  of  Theodoric,  who  was  victorious  in  repeated  en- 

gagements,  and  at  length  compelled  Odoacer  to  surrender  all  Italy  to 
le  conqueror.  The  Romans  had  tasted  happiness  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Odoacer;  but  their  happiness  was  increased  under  the  do- 
minion of  Theodoric,  who  possessed  every  talent  and  virtue  of  a  eov- 
ereigo.  His  equity  and  clemency  rendered  him  sl  blessing  to  his 
subjects.  He  allied  himself  with  all  the  sarrounding  nations,  the 
Franks,  Vbigoths,  Burgundians,  and  Vandals.  He  left  a  peaceable 
sceptre  to  his  grandson  Athalaric,  during  whose  infancy  his  mother 
Anmlasonte  governed  with  sach  admirable  wiedom  and  moderation,  a? 
left  her  sufcgects  no  real  cause  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  her  father. 

10.  While  such  was  the  £^ate  of  Gothic  Italy,  the  emph-e  of  the 
east  was  tinder  the  government  of  Justinian,  a  prince  of  mean  ability^ 
vain,  capriciojuu,  and  tyrannical  Yet  the  Roman  name  rose  for  a 
while  Irom  its  abasement  by  the  m^it  of  his  generals.  Belisariusiv^ad 
the  support  of  his  thcone;  yet  Justinian  treated  him  with  the  most ' 
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Aoektog  m^tkade;    Tiie  Persians  were  at  this  time  the  Mil  lor- 
midabla  ^^^^  of  the  empire,  under  their  soTereigns  CabadsB  aaii 

Jostiniaii  meanly 
an  enonnotn  trib* 

w  -, — -^ ^ ^^.^,  arisinr  fircm  the 

most  contemptible  of  causes,  the  disputes  of  the  perfonnen  m  the 
circus  and  amphitheatre,  threatened  to  hurl  Justinian  from  the 
throne,  but  were  fortunately  composed  by  the  arms  and  the  policy  of 
iieiisjirius.  This  great  general  overwhelmed  the  Vandal  sovereicnty 
ol  Africa,  and  reco\ered  that  province  to  the  empire.  He  wcested 
trtly  from  its  Gothic  sovereign,  and  once'more  restored  it  for  a  short 
tiiB3  to  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  masters. 

1 1.  Italy  was  recovered  to  the  Goths  by  the  heroic  TotiU^  who 
besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Rome,  but  forebore  to  destroy  it  at 
the  request  of  Belisarius.  The  fortune  of  Belisariua  were  now  in 
Hhe  wane.  He  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy,  and,  on  his  return 
to  Constantinople,  his  long  ser^'ices  were  repaid  with  disgrace.  He 
was  superseded  in  the  comniiind  of  the  armies  by  the  eunuch  Narses, 
who  defeated  Totila  in  a  dedsive  engagement,  in  which  the  Gothic  • 
prince  was  slain.  Narses  governed  Itafy  with  great  ability  for  thir- 
teen years,  when  he  was  ungratefully  recalled  by  Justin  li.  the  8ik> 
cessor  of  Justiniaa  He  invited  the  Lombards  to  avenge  his  injuries ; 
and  this  new  tribe  of  invaders  overran  and  conquered  the  countrv« 
A.  D.  368.  ^  .  1 
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OF  THE  ORIGIN,  MANNERS,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
GOTHIC  NATIONS,-  BEFORE  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  IN 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  history  and  manners  of  the  Gothic  nations  are  curious 
objects  of  inquiry,  from  their  influence  on  the  constitutions  and'iia- 
tional  character  of  most  of  the  modem  kingdoms  6f  Europe.  As  tiie 
present  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms  are  a  mixed  race,  compoundivh 
of  the  Goths  and  of  the  nations  whom  they  subdued,  the  laws,  man- 
ner, and  institutions  of  the  modem  kingdoms  are  tne  result  of  this 
conjunction 4  and  in  so  fiir  as  these  are  di&rent  from  the  usages  prev- 
alent before  this  intermixture,  they  are,  in  all  probability,  to  be 
traced  from  the  ancient  manners  and  institutions  of  those  northern 
tribes.  We  purpose  to  consider  the  original  character  of  the 
Gothic  nations,  and  the  change  of  their  manners  on  their  establish- 
meat  in  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  The  Scandinavian  chronicles  attribute  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  country  an  Asiatic  origin,  and  inform  us  that  the  Goths  were 
a  colony  of  Scythians,  who  migrated  thither  from  the  banks  of  the 
Black  sea  and  the  Caspian :  but  these  chronicles  do  not  fix  the  period 
of  this  migration,  which  some  later  writers  suppose  to  have  bee« 
1,000  years,  and  others  only  70,  before  the  christian  sera.  Odin,  the 
chief  deity  of  the  Scandinavians,  was  the  god  of  the  Scythians. 
Sigga,  a  Scythian  prince^  is  said  to  have  vaideFtaken  a  distant  expedi- 
tion, and,  3.&AT  he  had  subdued  several  of  the  Sarmatian  Mhes,  to 
have  penetrated  into  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  and  thence 
bto  Scandinavia.  He  assumed  the  honours  of  divuihy,  and  the  tide 
of  Oin,  his  national  goil    He  conquered  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 

I  IS 
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Norway,  tad  gave  wise  and  salutary  laws  to  the  filrtkms  wideli  lie 
had  subdaed  by  his  arms. 

3.  The  agreement  in  manners  between  the  Scythians  and  the 
ancient  Scaminavian  nations,  corroborates  the  accounts  given  m  the 
northern  chronicles  bf  the  ioentity  of  thci|^  origin.    The  descriptioD 

.  'of  the  manner8*of  the  Germans  by  Tacilus  (though  this  people  was 
,  probaiHy  not  of  Scythian,  but  of  Celtic  origin)  may,  in  many  partic- 
ulars, be  applied  to  the  ancient  nations  of  Scandinavia ;  and  the 
«ame  description  coincides  remarkably  with  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus  oi*  the  manners  of  the  Scythimis.  Their  life  was  spent 
in  hunting,  pasturage,  and  predatory  war.  Their  dress,  their  weap- 
ons, their  food,  thejr  respect  for  tneir  women,  their  religious  wor« 
diip,  were  the  same.  Thev  despised  learning,  and  had  no  ether 
records  for  many  ages  than  the  songs  of  their  bards. 

4.  The  theology  of  the  Scandinavians  was  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  manners.  They  held  three  great  principles  or* 
fimdamental  doctrines  ot  i-eligion :  ^^  To  serve  the  Supreme  Being 
with  prajrer  and  sacrifice;  to  do  no  wrong  or  unjust  arition:  and  to 
be  intrepid  in  fight."  These  principles  are  the  key  to  the  Edthkf  or 
sacred  book  of  the  Scandinavians,  which,  though  it  contains  the  sub* 
stance  of  a  very  ancient  religion,  is  not  a  work  of  high  antiquity, 
being  compiled  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Snorro  Sturfeson* 
supreme  judge  pf  Iceland.    Odin,  characterized  as  the  terrible  ami 

'severe  god,  the  father  of  carnage,  the  avenger,  is  the  principal  deity 
of  the  Scandinavians;  from  whose  union- with  Frea,  the  heavenly 
mother,  sprung  various  subordinate  divinities;  as  Thor,  who  pei^ 
petually  wars  against  Lokc  and  his  evil  giants,  who  envy  the  power 
of  Odin,  and  seek  to  destroy  his  works.  Among  the  inferior  deities 
are  tlie  virgins  of  the  Valhalla,  whose  ofiice  is  to  minister  to  the  he- 
roes in  paradise.  The  favourites  of  Odin  arc  all  who  die  in  battle,  or, 
what  Is  equally  meritorioi\s,  by  their  own  hand.  The  timid  wretch, 
who  allows  himself  to  perish  by  disease  or  age,  is  unworthyof  the 
Joys  of  paradise.  These  joys  are,  fighting,  ceaseless  slaughter,  and 
drinking  beer  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  with  a  renovatioa 
of  life,  to  furnish  a  perpetuity  of  the  same  pleasures. 

6.  As  the  Scandinavians  believed  this  world  to  be  the  work  of 
some  superior  intelligences,  so  they  held  all  nature  to  be  constantly 
under  the  regulation  of  an  almightv.  will  and  power,  and  subject 
to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  haa  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  national  manners,  and  on  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
The  Scandinavian  placed  his  sole  delight  in  war :  he  entertained  an 
absolute  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death,  and  his  glory  was  estimat- 
ed by  the  number  which  he  had  slain  in  battle.  The  death-song  ot 
Regner  Lodbrok^  who  comforts  himself  in  his  last  agonies  by  lecount- 
ing  all  the  acts  of  carnage  which  he  had  committed  in  his  life-time, 
is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Scandinavian  character.  . 

6.  We  have  remarked  the  great  similarity  of  th''  mannera  of  the 
Scandinavians  and  the  ancient  Germans.    These  h.itions  seem,  how- 

^ver,  to  have  had  a  different  origin.  The  Germans,  as  well  as  the 
GanlSj  were  branches  of  that  great  original  nation  termed  Ccficc,  who 
inhabited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  south  of  the  Baltic,  before 
they  were  uivaded  by  the  northern  tribes  from  Scandinavia.  .The 
CeltiB  were  all  of  the  druidical  religion,  a  system  dUOferent  from  the 
belief  and  worship  of  the  Scandinavians,  but  founded  nearly  on  the 
same  principles;  and  the  Goths,  in  their  progress,  intermixing  with 
the  Germane,  could  not  fail  to  adopt,  in  part,  Sie  notions  of  a  kindred 
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reisiiDQ.    Druidkai  iicknofirledged  a  god  who  deligfaliHl  io  blood 

shea,  taught  the  Immortality  of  the  souT,  aod  inculcated  the  coDtcmpt 
of  dao^er  and  of  death.  Tacitus  remarks  that  the  ancient  German!? 
had  neither  temples  nor  idols.  The  open  air  was  the  temple  of  the 
divinity,  and  a  consecrated  grove  the  appropriated  place  for  pniyer 
and  sacrifice,  #hich  none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter. 
The  chief  sacrifices  were  human  victims,  most  probably  the  prison- 
ers taken  in  war.  The  druids  heightened  the  sanctity  of  their  char- 
acter by  concealing  the  mysteries  of  tlieir  worahip.  They  had  the 
highest  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  aod  thus  found  ii 
easy  to  conjoin  a  civil  authority  with  the  sacerdotal ;  a  policy  whicli 
in  the  end  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  druldical  system  j  for  t\u 
Komans  found  no  other  way  of  securing  their  conquests  over  any  o 
the  Celtic  nations,  but  by  exterminating  the  druids. 

7.  Whatever  difference  of  manners  there^  may  have  been  amoii^- 
the  various  nations  or  tribes  of  Gothic  origin,  tlie  great  features  tl 
their  character  appear  to  have  been  the  same.  Nature,  education, 
and  prevailing  habits,  all -concurred  to  form  them  for  an  intrepid 
and  conquering  people.  Their  bodily  frame  was  invigorated  by 
the  climate  which  they  inhabited;  they  were  inured  to  danger  and 
fatigue ;  war  was  their  habitual  occupation  ;  they  believed  in  an  un- 
alterable .destiny,  and  were  taught  by  their  religion  thai:  a  heroic 
sacrifice  of  life  gave  certain  assurance  of  eternal  happiness  How 
could  a  race  of  mea  %>  characterized  fail  to  be  the  conquerors  of  the 
World? 


SECTION  XLVIII. 

■  ■  • 

OF    THE    MANNERS,    LAWS,    ANI>    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE 
GOTHIC  NATIONS,  AFTER  TliEIR  ESTABUSHM>:NT  IN  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  ' 

1  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the  same  ferocity  of 
manners,  which  distroguishedf  the:  Goths  in  their  original  seats,  at- 
tended their  successore  in  their  new  esUiblishments  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  jVIodern  authors  have  givf n  a  currency  to 
this  felse  supposition.  Voltaire,  in  describing  the  middle  ages,  paints, 
the  Goths  in  all  the  characters  of  horror;  as  "a  troop  of  hungry 
wolves,  foxes,  and  tigers,  driving  before  them  the^scattered  timid 
herds,  and  involving  all  in.  ruin  and  desolaUon."  The  accounts  ol 
historians  most  worUvy  of  credit  will  dissipate  this  injurious  })reju- 
dice,  and  show  tliuse  northern  nations  in  a  more  favourable  point  ol 
view,  as  not  unworthy  to  be  the  successoi^  of  the  Romans. 

2  Before  their  settlement  in  the  southern  pi-ovm^es  of  Europe, 
the  Goths  were  no  longer  idolaters,  but  christians ;  and  their  mo- 
raUty  was  suitable  to  the  religion  which  they  professed.  Sah^anus, 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  in. the  hfth  century,  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  manners  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  Romany  highly  to  the  credit  ol 
the  former.  Grotiu§,  in  his  publication  of  Procopius  and  Jornandes, 
remarics,  as  a  strong  testimony  to  their  honourable  character  as  a 
nation,  tJiat  no  provfece  once  subdued  by  the  Goths  ever  voluntardy 
withdrew  itaelt  from  their  government         .  . 

3  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  an 
ex«il^ent  ^LiSstmtton  i\^n  that  of  the  ^^^lic  jonarch^^^^ 
htSt  TheocN^iC' th^  great     Thoxxgh  n^ter  of  the  country    y 
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coaque^t,  yet  he  was  regarded  by  his  subjects  nvith  the  affection  ot 
a  native  sovereign.  He  retained  tlie  Roman  laws^  and,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  ancient  political  regulations.  In  supplying  tdl  civil 
offices  of  state  he  preferred  the  native  Romans.  It  was  his  care  to 
preserve  every  monument  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  empire, 
and  to  embellish  the  cities  bv  new  works  of  beautj  and  utility.  In 
the  imposition  and  levying  of  taxes  he  showed  the  most  humane  in- 
dulgence on  every  occasion  of  scarcity  or  calamity.  His  laws  were 
dic&ted  by  the  most  enlightened  prudence  and  benevolence,  and 
Iramed  on  thit  principle  wnich  he  nobly  inculcated  ip  his  instructionus 
to  the  Roman  senate,  "  Beni^td  prmcipis  est^  non  tarn  delicUi  veUe  mxr 
nire^  qumti  toVere?'*  It  is  the  duty  qf^  a  bcfngn  prince  to  be  disposea  to 
prevent  rcdJi&r  than  to  punish  qff^ences.  The  historians  of  the  times 
delight  in  recounting  the  examples  of  his  muniiicence  and  humanity. 
Partial  as  lie  was  to  the  Arian  heresy,  many  even  of  the  catholic 
fathers  have  done  the  most  ample  justice  to  his  merits,  acknowledging 
that,  under  kh  rei^.  the  churcn  enjoyed  a  high  measure  of  pros- 
perity. Such  was  Tneodoric  the  great,  who  is  justly  termed  by  Si- 
donius  Apollinarls,  Romance  decus  Mhmienque  gends  {me  glory  caul  the 
support  cf  the  Roman  nation), 

4.  But  a  single  example  could  not  warrant  a  general  inference 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  a  whole  people.  The  example  of 
Theodoric  is  not  single.  •  If  it  does  not  find  a  complete  parallel,  it 
u  at  least  nearly  approached  to  in  the  similar  characters  of  Alaric, 
Amalasonte,  and  Totila.  Alaric,  compelled  by  his  enemy's  breach 
of  faith  to  revenge  himself  by  me  sack  of  Rome,-  showed  even  in 
that  revenge  a  noble  example  of  humanity.  No  blood  was  shed 
without  necessity ;  the  churcnes  were  inviolable  asylums;  the  hon- 
our of  "the  women  was  preserved ;  the  treasures  of  the  city  were 
saved  from  plunder.  Amalasonte,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric. 
repaired  to  her  subjects  the  loss  of  her  father,  by  the  equity  ana 
wisdom  of  her  administration*  She  trained  her  son  to  the  stuay  of 
titerature  and  of  every  polite  ac£omplishment,  as  the  best  means  of 
reforming  and  enlightening. his  people.  Totila,  twice  master  of 
Rome,  wnich  he  won  by  his  arms  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  imi- 
tated the  example  of  Alaric  in  his  clemency  to  the  y9ai<]uished,  and 
in  his  care  to  preserve  every  remnant  of  ancient  magniticeDce  from 
destruction.  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  authority,  adorned  Rome 
with  useful  edifices,  regulated  its  internal  policy,  and  took  a  noble 
pride  in  reviving  the  spfendour  and  dignity  -of  the  empire.  HabiUxoU 
'ium  Romanis^  says  a  contemporary  author,  tanmam  pater  cumJUHs, 
He  lived  voith  Hue  Romans  as  a  father  wkh  his  ckmren, 

5.  The  stem  of  the  Gothic  nation  divided  itself  into  two  ereat 
oranches,  the  Ostrogoths,  who  remained  in  Pannonia,  and  the  West- 
rogothd  or  Visigoths,  so  termed  from  their  migrating  thence  to  -the 
west  of  Europe.  Italy  was  possessed  by  the  latter  ufiKier  Alaric,  and 
ny  the  former  under  Theodoric.  The  Visigoths,  after  the  death  of 
Alaric,  withdrew  into  Gaul,  and  obtained  from  Honorius  the  province 
of  A^uitaine,  of  which  Thoulouse  was  the  capital.  When  expelled 
from  that  province  by"  the  Franks,  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and,  settling  in  Spain,  made  Toledo  the  capital  of  their  kingdom. 
The  race  of  the  Visigoth  princes  was  termed  the  Baku  that  of  the 
Ostrogoths  the  JmaH  The  Ostrogoths  enforced  in  tiieir  dominions 
the  observance  of  the  Roman  laws;  the  Visigoths  adhered  to  a  code 
compiled  by  their  own  sovereigns,  and  founded  on  the  ancient  man- 
ners and  usages  of  their  nations. .  From  this  code,  therefore,  we  maj 
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thrive  much  iiiibrmatioo  rektive  to  the  geoius  ami  cliancter  of  thk 
aocient  people.  * 

6.  it  is  euacted  b;^  the  laws  of  the  Vingoihs  that  no  judge  shall 
^  becide  in  any  Jbiwsuit,  unless  he  iind  in  that  book  a  law  applicable  (o 

the  case.  All  causes  that  fall  not  under  this  description  are  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.  The  penal  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  with  great  equity.  No  punishment  can  aflbct  the  heiw  of 
the  criminal :  Ontnui  critnina  nu^  se^antur  auctore*,— «C  iUe  sohujudi' 
cetur  cuipabilis  qui  cidpanda  eomndserit^  et  crwien  cum  tUo  quijecerii 
tmriatur.  AU  crimes  thall  attach  to  their  authon^'-^nd  lie  atone  Stall  6t 
jitUg&l  culpable^  who  hath  corn/fdited  offences^  and  ihf  crime  j^U  die  •with 
mm  who  hath  cotfuniited  it. ,  Death  was  the  punishment  of  the  murdei 
of  a  /reeman,  and  perpetual  infamy  of  the  murder  of  a  si  ive.  Pe- 
cuniary tines  were  enacted  for  various  subordinate  offena  s,  accord- 
ing to  their  meiisure  of  criminality.  An  adulterer  was.  delivered  in 
bondage  to  the  injured  husband ;  and  the  free  woman  who  had  com- 
mitted adultery  with  a  married  man,  became  the  slave  of  his  wife.  • 
No  physician  was  allowed  to  visit  a  female  patient,  except  In  the 
presence  of  her  nearest  kindred.  The  tex  taitonis  (tlie  law  ofrctalia- 
tion)  was  in  great  observance  ibr  such  injuries  as  admitted  it.  It  was 
even  Carried  so  far,  tlint  the  incendiary  of  a  house  was  bnnit  alive. , 
The  trials  by  judicial  combat,  by  ordeal,  and  by  the  judgment  of 
GptV,  which  were  in  frequent  use  among  the  Franks  and  Normans, 
had  no  place  among  the  Visigoths.  Montesquieu  has  erroneously 
as^rted,  that  in  ail  the  Gothic  nations  it  was  usual  to  iudge  the 
litigants  by  the  law  of  their  own  country ;  the  Rom^m  by  the  Roman 
law,  the  Frank  by  the  law  of  the  Franks,  the  Aleman  by  the  law 
ol  the  Alemans.  On  the  contniry,  the  Visigoth  code  prohibits  the 
kiws  of  all  other  nations  within  ti'eir  lerritories.  JSToCwmis  sive  Ro- 
twum  legiJbus^  sive  alienis  (ustituti&nibusy  amplius  convexari:  We  unll  not 
be  corUroUed  by  the  Roman  laws^  nor  by  foreign  institiUions.  The  laws  . 
of  the  Franks  add  Lombards  are  remarka&e  for  their  wjsdom  and 
judicious  policy. 

7.  The  government  of  the  Goths,  after  thefr  settlement  In  the 
Roman  provinces,  was  monarchical.  It  was  at  first  elective^  and 
afierwaixls  became  hereditary.  The  Sovereign  on  his  deatn-bedv 
appointed  his  successor,  with  the  advice  or  consent  of  his  grandees. 
•Illegitimacy  did  not  disqualify  from  succession  or  nomination  to  the 
throne.  >  . 

8.  The  dukes  and  counts  were  (he  chief  officers  under  the  Gothic 
government.  The  duke  {diix  excrdtus)  was  the  comnumder  m  cliiet 
of  the  troops  of  the  province ;  thg  count  {comes)  was  the  highest 
civkt  magtstnite.  But  these  offices  frequently  intermixed  their  func- 
tions, the  count  being  empowered,  on  sudden  emergencies,  to  assume 
amiiitlry  connnand,  ancf  the  <luk^,  on  soVne  occarfons,  warranted  to 
exercise  jwlicial  authority.  In  general,  however,  their  departments 
were  distinct  Ofcortiitis  there  were  various  orders,  with  distinct  offi- 
cial powers;  as,  comes^  cubiculi^  chamberlajn.  corncs  stabidi.  consUibie.  &c. 
These  various  officers  were  the  proceres  or  grandees  of  the  kingdoifi, 
by  whose  advice  the  sovereign  conducted  himself  in  importmt  mat-^ 
ters  of  government,  or  in  the  nomination  of  his  successor;  but  we  do 
net  ikidnhat  they  had  jt  voice  in  the  framing  wf  hiws,  or  in  the  Im- 
position of  taxes ;  and  the  prince  himself  hatfthe  so*e  nomination  to 
ifl  offices  of  government,  magistracies,  and  diguttiea. 

12 
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SECTION  XLIX. 
METHOD  OF  STUDYING  ANCIENT  niSTQftV, 

1.  A  GENERAL  and  concise  view  of  ancient  history  may  be  acquired 
l>y  the  perusal  of  a  very  lew  books ;  aa  that  part  of  the  CmtmP  Etude 
of  the  Abbe  Condillac  wliich  reganls  the  history  of  the  nations  ol 
antiquity ;  the  Elements  of  General  History  by  tlic  Abbe  Mlllot,  p«rt 
1st;  the  Epitome  of  Turselline,  with  the  notes  of  L'Agi.eau,  part* , 
1st;  or  the  excellenf  Compendium  Hisiorim  Universalis^  by  professor 
Offerhaus  of  Groningen.  The  two  first  of  these  works  have  the 
merit  of  uniting  a  spirit  of  reflection  with  a  judicious  selection  of 
events.  The  notes  cS  L'Agneau  to  the  Epitome  of  Turselline  coa- 
tain  a  great  store  of  geographicjil  and  biographical  information. 
The  work  of  Offerhaus  Is  pecpl^arly  valuable,  as  uniting  sacred  with, 
profiuie  history,  and  containing  most  ample  references  to  the  ancienl 
authors.  The  Discours  stir  VHisiovre  Unictnelk^  by  the  bishop 
of  Meaux,  is  a  woi  k  of  high  merit,  but  is  not  adapted  to  convey  ia- 
formation  to  the  uninstructed.  It  is  more  useful  to  those  who  nave 
already  studied  history  in  detail,  for  uniting  in  the  mind  the  great 
current  of  events,  juid  recalling  to  the  memory  their  order  and  con* 
nexion.  '  ^ 

But  the  student  who  wishes  tO'  derive  the  most  complete  advari* 
tage  from  history,  must  not  confine  himself  to  such  general  orc<Mn-4 
)>endiqus  yi(^ws^; -n^  ^must  3 resort  to  the  original  historians  of  anciunT^ 
timesyand  fo  the  modem  writers  wl:iQ  have  treated  with  amplitude^; 
01  particular  periods.    It  may  be  usettil  to  such'studehts  to  point 
put  the  order  in  which  tho^j^  historians  may  be  most  profitably 
perused.  '  ">. 

2,  Next  to  the  historical  books  of  the  014  Testament,  the  most 
ancient  hisfbry  worthy  of  perusal  is  that  of  Herodotus,  which  com  ' 
prebends  the  annals  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  Lycia,  Egypt,  Persia^  Greece, 
and  Macedonia,  during  above  230  years  preceding  479  A.  C. 

Book  1.  History  otLydia  fron>  Gyges  to  Croesus,  Ancient  Ionia. 
Manners  of  the  Persians,  Babylonians,  &c.  History  of  Cyrus  Xht 
Eider. 

\B.  2.  History  of  Egvptj  and  Manners  of  the  Egyptians. 

£.  3.  History  of  .'CamDyses.  Persian  ^Monarchy  under  Doriot 
Hystaspes. 

B.  4.  History  of  Scythia. 

B.  6.  Persian  Embassy  to  Macedoa  Athens,  L^cedasmon,  Coriatb, 
ftt  tlie  same  period.' 

B.  6.  Kings  of  Laceda'.moD.  War  of  Persia  against  Greece,  to  the 
Imttle  of  Marathon. 

B.  7.  The  same  War,  to  the  battle  of  Thenjiopylag.    , 

B.  8.  The  Naval  Battle  of  Salamis. 

B.  '9.  The  Defeat  and.  Expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece. 

(The  merits  of  Herodotus  are  shortly' characterized  in  Sect 
XXU,§1.) 

3.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  periods  treated  by  Herodotm 
may  be  found  in  Justin,  lib.  1,  2, 3.  and  7 ;  in  the  Cyropedia  of  Xeao- 

fhon ;  in  the  Lives  of  Aristides.  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Miltiades,  and 
'ausanias,  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepoe;   and  in  the 
.  lives  of  Anaximander,  Zen(s  Empedocles,  Heraclitiius,  and  Democii* 
liM,  by  Diogenes  Laertint. 


4^  The  Grecian  hktory  b  taken  up  by  Thucjdidet  from  the 
Mnod 'where  Herodottis  ends,  and  i^  contiuaed  for  seventy  yean,  to 
Uie  twenty-first  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thia  work  characterizedi 
Sect  XXn,  6  2.)  Tliis  period  k  riaore  ambly  illustrated  by  perusint 
flie  lUh  and  12th  books  of  Di(ftlorus  Sicirfus;  the  Lives  ofAIcibia- 
des,  Chabrias,  Thrasybuhis,  and  Lyslas,  by  Plutarch  and  Nepos ;  the 
2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  boolu  of  Justin ;  and  the  14th  and  15(h  chaptert 
of  the  1st  book  of  Orosius.  *      ^^*  * 

5.  Next  to  Thucvdldes  the  student  ought. to  peruse  the  lat  and 
12d  books  of  Xenopnon's  History  of  Greece,  which  comprehends  the' 
narrative  of  thePeiOponnesian  war,^ivlth  the  contemporary  bistoiy  a/ 
the  Medea  and  Persians ;  then  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  {•iHoUtsit).  and 
the  continuation  of  the  history  to  its  conclusion  with  the  battle  ol 
Mantinea.  (Xenophon  characterized,  SecL  XXII,  §  3.)  For  iUustrat- 
ing  this  period  we  have  the  Lives  of  Lysander,  Agesilaus,  Artaxerxes, 
Conon,  and  Datames,  by  Pluttrch  and  Nepos;  the  4th,  5th,  and  Glh 
books  of  Justin ;  and  t!i9  ISth.and  ICth  books  of  Diodorus  Siculusi, 

6,  After  Xenophon- let  the  student  read  (lie  15th  and  16th  books 
of  Diodorus^  which  c6ntain  tlie  history  of  Greefeo  and  Persia,  from 
the  battle  of  Man  tinea  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  great  (Diodorus 
characterized,  Sect.  XXII,  §  5.)  To  complete  thw  period  let  him 
read  the  Lives  of  Dion,  Iphicrates,  Timotneus,  Phocion,  and  Timo^ 
leon,  by  Nepos. 


works 
XXII,  ^ 

fects,  v^ith  much  elegance  und  perspicuity  of  diction.  Homs  a  good 
otinTatist  ahd^  a  good  patriot;  but  his  passion  for  embellishmenl 
derogates  from  the  purity  of  history,  and  renders  his  authority  sus- 
picious. 

er  For  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  <areece  from  the  donth 
of  Alexander,  we  have  the  18th,  19(h,  and  20th  books  o*  Diodonis; 
tfie  history  of  Justin  from  the  13th  book  to  the  end;  and  (he  Liv  > 


ters,  and  in  [urity  of  style.' 

9.  1  hdve  mentioned  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  ^ 
as  the  best  supplement  to  the  account  of  particular  periods  of  ancient 
lilstory.  *  It  IS  the  highest  praise  of  Plutarch  that  his  writings  aro 
admirable  for  their  moralit]f,  and  furnish  Instructive  lessons  of  active 
virtue.  He  makes  us  familiarly  acquainted  widi  the  great  men  of 
antiquity,  and  chiefly  delights  in  paintin?  their  private  cnaracter  and 
mianners.  The  short  Lives  written  by  Nepos  show  great  Judgment, 
and  a  happy  selection  of  such  facts  as  display  the  genius  aikl  cbar<40 
ter  of  his  heroes.  ^Thejr  are  written  with  purity  and  elegance. 

10.  For  the  Roman  history  in  its  early  periods  we  have  the  An- 
tiquities of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  which  bring  down  the  hio 
tory  of  Rome  to  412  A.  U.  C.  They  are  chiefly  valuaole,  as  illus 
trating  the  manners  and  customs,  the  rites  civil  and  religious,  and  (he 
laws  of  the  Roman  state.  But  the  writer  is  too  apt  to  frame  hypoth- 
eses, and  to  give  views  instead  o£  narratives.  •We  expect  these  in 
the  modem  writers  who  treat  of  ancient  times,  but  cannot  tolerate 
them  in  the  sources  of  history. 

11.  The   work  of  Livy  is  far  more  valuable  than  that  of  ino* 
■ysius.    It  is  a  perfect  model  of  history,  both  as  to  maiter  and  compo- 
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aition.    (Characterized,  Sect  XXXVl,  §  10.)  ,  Of  132  books  only  35 
remain,  and  those  afe  hiternipted  by  a  considerable  chasm.     The 
-  first  decade  (or teri  books)  treats  of  a  period  of  4G0  years;  the  sec- 
ond decade,        '  *  .^  .'  ^ --^  —  t-i— ^- 

the  second 

the  watag   ,  .  ,  «  _   , 

ocbnsj  a  space  of  twenty-three  years.  Of  the  filth  decade  there  ar« 
only  fave  books ;  and  the  remamder,  which  reaches  to  the  death  of 
Drasus,  746.  A.  U.  C.  .together  with  the  second  decade,  have  been 
supplied  by  Freinshemius.  To  supply  the  chasm  of  the  second  de- 
cade the  student  ought  to  read,  tdgether  with  the  epitome  of  those 
lost  books,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Polybius ;  tne  17th,  18tJb, 
22d,  and  23d  books  of  Justin ;  the  lives  of  Marcellus  and  I^ibios 
IVLiximus  by  Plutarch ;  and  the  Punic  and  lllyrian  wars  by  Appian. 

12,  The  history  of' Fpl^^bius  demands  a  separate  aiul  attentive 
perusal,  as  an  acunlmble  compendium  of  political  and  military  in- 
^ruction.  Of  forty  books  of  general  history  we  have  only  five  en-- 
tire,  and  excerpts  of  the  following  twelve.  Polvbius  treats  of  the 
history  of  the  Komans,  and  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  al 
war,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  w  ar  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  Macedonia,  comprising  in  alLa  period  of  about  fifty 
years.  'Of  the  J*igh  estimation  in  which  Polybius  was  held  hy  the 
authors  of  antiquity  we  have  sufficient  proof  in  the  encomiams  be-, 
itowed  on  hirp  by  Cicero*  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Plutarch ;  and  in  tLe 
use  which  Livy  has  made  of  his  history,  in  adopting  his  narrativ<ia 
by  a  transkilion  nearly  literal. 

13.  Th^  work  of  Appian,  which  origincvlly  consisted  of  twenty 
hfooks,  from  the  ^earliest  period  of  the  Roman  history  down  to  the 
age  of  Adrian^  is  ^greatly,  mutilated ;  and  there  remains  only  liis 
'KTcount  of  the  Syriaft,  rarthian,  Mithridatic,  Spanish,  Punic,  and 
niyrian  wara^  His  narrative  of  each  of  these  *vars  is  remarltably 
distinct  and  judicious;  and  his  composition,  on  the  whole,  is  chaste 
•md  perspicuous.  After  the  history  of  A]f)pian  the  student  should  re- 
sume Livy,  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  third  decade,  or  21st  book,. to 
the  end.  Ther  he*  may  peruse  with  advantage  the  Li\ es  of  ilanni- 
bat,  Scipio  Africanus,  llaminius,  Paulus  ^milius,  the  elder  Cato,  the 
Gracchi,  Marius,Sylta,  the  younger  Cato,  Sertorius,  Lurullus,  Julius 
Caesar,  Cicero,  P;om|)ey,  and  Brutus,  by  Plutarch. 

14'.  Sallust^s  histories  of  the  Jugurthine  war  and  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  come  next  in  order.  "(Sallubt  characterized.  Sect.  XaXVI^ 
i  8.)  Then  follow  the  Commentaries^' of  Caesar,  remarkable  for 
I)en»picuity  of  narration,  and  a  happy  union  of  brevity  with  elegant 
simplicity  of  style.  (Sect.  XXXIV,  §  9.)  The  epitomes  "of  Florus  and 
of  Veleius  Pateirculus  may  be  perused  with  advantijge  al  this  period 
yi  the  course.  The  latter  is  a  model  for  abridgment  of  history,  iii 
Jie  opinion  of  the  president  Henault. 

1 5.  For  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  first  emperors  we  have 
Suetonius  ancj  Tacitus ;  and  for  the  subsequent  reigns,  the  series  of 


series 

and  anecdotes,  rather  than  a  regular  history.  His  work  is  chielly 
valuable  as  descripiiv?  of  Roman  manners.  His  genius  has  too  much 
of  tiie  caustic  humour  of  .a  satirist.  Tacitus,  with  greater  powers 
atul  deeper  penetradon,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  times  in  stem 
•Dd  gloomy  colours.  (Sect  XXXVI,  ^U.)  From  neither  of  theue  hie- 
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loriaos  will  the  iogenuous  iniiid  of  youth  receive  moral  imnroffownL 
or  pleasing  and  beoerolent  impressions;  yet  we  cann3t  deny  their 
higii  utility  to  the  student  of  politics. 

16.  If  we  except  Herodian,  who  wrote  with  taste  and  judgment,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  subsequent  writers  of  the  RomaD 
history  deserve  a  minute  perusal.  It  is  ttierefore  advisable  for  the 
student  to  derive  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  decline  and 
hJA  of  tlie  Roman  empire  from  modem  authors,  resorting  to  tlie 
original  writers  onlv  for  occasional  information  on  detached  points  of 
importance.  For  this  purpose,  the  General  History  by  Dr.  liowel 
b  a  work  of  great  utility,  being  written  entirely  od  the  basis  of  the 
original  historians,  whose  narrative  he  generally  translates,  re/erring 
constantly  to  his  authorities  in  the  margin.  In  this  work  tne  student 
will  imid  a  valuable  mass  of  historical  information. 

17.  llie  reader  having  thus  founded  his  knowledge  of  general  hi»^ 


'ur^usson ;  and  will  find  himself  qualifie( 
to  (brm  a  just  estimate  of  their'  merits,  on  which  it  is  preaumpluoua 
to  decide  without  such  preparatory  knowledge. 

18.  The  greatest  magazine  of  liistorical  informatioa  which  has 
ever  been  collected  into  one  body,  isihe  English  Universal  History; . 
a  i9ost  useful  work,  from  the  amplitude  of  its  matter,  its  ceneni 
accuracy,  and  constant  reference  to  the  original  authors.  We  may 
occasionally  consult  it  with  great  advantage  on  points  where  deep 
research  Is  necessary;  but  we  cannot  read  it  with  pleasure  as  a  con- 
tinued work,  from  its  tedious  details  and  harshness  of  style,  its  abrupt 
transitions,  and  the  iniudiciou?  arrangement  of  many  ot  its  parts. 

19.  Geography  and  chronology  have  been  justly  termed  the  ligku 
of  history.  We  cannot  peruse  with  advantage  the  historical  annals 
of  any  country  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  geographical 
situation,  and  even  of  its  partic\ilar  topograpljy.  In  reading  the  de 
scription  o£  any  event  the  mind  necessarily  forms  'a  picture  of  the 
scene  of  action;  and  It  is  surely  better  to  draw  the  picture  with  truth 
from  nature  and  reality,  than  lalsely  from  imagination.  Many  actions 
and  events  are  likewise  intimately  c(«inected  wiib,  thf  ^o^phy  and 
local  circumstances  of  a  country,  and  are  uninteUigtble  without  a 
knowledge  of  them. 

20.  The  use  o£  chronological  tables  is  very  great,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  in  one  vie^y  the  contemporary  events  in  different 
nations,  which  often  have  an  influence  on  one  another,  and  for  re^ 
calling  to  the  memory  the  order  and  series  of  events,  and  renewing 
the  impressions  of  the  objects  of  former  study.  It  is  extremely  use- 
ful, after  perusing  the  history  of  a  nation  in  detail  or  that  of  a  certain 
age  or  period,  to  run  over  briefly  the  prirtcipal;  occurrences  in  a  table 
(n  chronology.  The  most  perfect  works  of  this  land  are  t^e  chro- 
nological tables  of  Dr.  Piaytair,  which  unite  history  and  biography; 
the  tables  of  Dr.  Blair;  or  the  older  tables  by  Tallent* 

END  OF  PART  FIRST. 

^  A  list  of  the  best  translations  of  the  principal  bookt  sibove  m«Btloiied. 

Herodotus,  translated  by  Beloe,  4  vols.  8yo, 

Xenophon^g  Cycropcdia  by  Cooper,  8vo.   "  ^  - 

Xenophon^s  Anabasis,  by  Spelmau,  2  vols.  8vo. 

ICenophcm^s  History  of  (rreeoe,  by  Smith,  4to 
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MODERN  HISTORY. 


SECTION  1. 


OF  ARABIA,  AND  THK  EMPIRE  OF  TIIE  SARACENS. 

1.  'VwE  fall  of  the  western  empire  of  the  Romans,  and  the  fieal 
jugation  of  Italy  bv  the  I^mbanls,  is  the  aera  from  which  we  cfade  tbe 
commencement  of  Modern  History. 

The  eastern  empire  of  the  Romans  continued  to  exist  for  maoy 
ages  alter  this  period,  still  magnificent,  thoagh  in  a  state  of  compop* 
alive  weakness  aijd  degeneracy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury a  new  dominion  arose  in  the  east,  which  was  destined  to  produce 
a  wonderful  change  on  a  great  portion  of  the  globe.  .  . 

Ttie  Ambiims,  at  this  time  a  rude  nation,  living  chiefly  in  indep^i* 
dent  tribes,  who  traced  their  descent  from  the  patriarch  Abi^abam, 
professed  a  mixed  religion,  compounded  of  Judaism  and  idolatry. 
Mecca,  their  holy  city,  rose  to  eminence  from  the  donations  of  jmI- 
grims  to  its  temple,  in  which  was  deposited  a  black  stone,  an  object 
of  high  veneration.  Mahomet  w«as  oom  at  Mecca,  A.  D.  571.  Ot 
mean  descent,  and  no  education,  but  of  great  natural  talents,  he  sought 
to  raise  himself  to  celebrity,  by  feigning  a  divinfe  mission  to  propagate 
a  new  religion  for  the  salvation  ot  mankind.  He  retired  to  the  aet* 
ert,  and  pretended  to  hold  conferences  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  who 
delivered  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  portions  of  a  sacred  book  or  CS»- 
notn,  containing  revelations  of  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  c( 
the  doctrines  which  lie  required  his  prophet  to  communicate  to  the 
world. 

2.  This  religion,  while  it  adopted  in  part  the  mondity  of  chrisf  iiui> 
ity,  retained  many  of  the  rites  of  Judaism,  and  some  ot  the  Arabian 
superstitions,  as  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  but  owed  to  a  certain  spiik 

Plutarch,  by  Lano^horne,  6  vols.  8vo.,  or  6  vols.  12iDo.     Wrans^ham^ 
edition. 

Thucydides,  by  Smith,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Diony?ius  Halicarnassus,  by  Spelman,  4  vols.  4to. 
Polybiua,  by  Hampton,  4  vols.  8vo. 
Livy,  by  3aker,  6  vols.  8vo. 
»  Salluat,  by  Murphy,  P.vo.  ;  b>  Stuart,  2  vols.  4to. ;  by  Rose,  B79» 
Tacitus,  by  Murphy,  8  vols.  8vo. ;  Irish  edition,  4  vols.  8vo. 
Suetonius,  by  Iliompson,  8vo. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Booth,  folio. 
Arrian,  by  Jlook,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Q.  Cuftius,  by  Digby,  2  vols.   12mo. 
Justin,  by  Turnbull,  12mo. 


of-ABiatic  voluptuousness  its  chief  recommendation  to  Its  TOtericf* 
'Hie  Coran  taught  the  belief  of  one  God,  whose  will  and  power  wero 
constantly  exerted  towards  the  happiness  of  his  creatures;  that  the 
duty  of  roan  was  to  love  his  neighbours,  assist  the  poor,  protect  the 
ii^ured,  to  be  humane  to  inferior  animals,  and  to  pray  seven  times  a 
^y.  The  pious  mussuknan  was  allowed  to  have  four  wives,  and  as 
manv  concubines  as  he  chose :  and  the  pleasures  of  love  were  prom* 


he  had  sent  i»  im  time  to  time  liis  prophets  upon  earth.  Abraham, 
Moses,  Jesus  V^hrist.  and  Mahomet ;  the  last  the  greatest^  to  whom 
all  the  world  shoula  owe  its  conversion  to  the  true  religion.  By 
producing  the  Corari  in  detached  parcels,  Mahomet  had  It  in  his  pow- 
ei:  to  solve  all  objections  by  new  revelations. 

3.  Dissensions  and  popular  tumults  between  the  believers  and  mfi- 
dels  caused  the  banishment  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca.  His'flieht, 
called  the  hegyra^  A.  D.  622,  is  the  aera  of  his  glory.  He  retired  to 
Medina,  and  was  joined  by  the  brave  Omar,  tfe  propagated  his  doc- 
trines with  great  success,  and  marched  with  his  followers  in  arms,  and 
took  the  city  of  Mecca.  In  a  few  years  he  subdued  aD  Arabia ;  and 
ftien  attacking  Syria,  took  several  of  the  Roman  cities.  In  the  midst 
of  his  victories  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  A.  D.  632.  He  had 
nominated  Ali^  his  son-in-law, his  successor;  but Abubeker,his  father- 
in-law,  secured  the  succession  by  gaining  the  army  to  bis  interest 

4.  Abubeker  united  and  pul>lished  the  books  of  the  Coran,  and 
prosecuted  the  conquests  of  Mahomet,  He  defeated  the  army  of  He- 
i«ciiu8,took  Jerusalem,  and  subjected  all  the  country  between  Mount 
libanus  and  the  Medifcerraneim.  On  his  death  Omar  was  elected  to 
the  caliphate,  and  in  one  campaign  deprived  the  Greek  empire  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chatdaea.  In  the  next  campaign 
lie  subdued  to  tlie  mussulman  dommidri  and  religion,  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Persia.  His  generals  at  the  safoe  time  conquered  Egypt, 
Gfoya,  and  Numidia.  ^  .      i      .  .        r  i. 

5.  Otnian,  the  successor  of  Offlar,  added  io  the  dommion  of  the 
caliphs  Bactriana,  and  part  of  Tartary,  and  ravaged  Rhodes  and  the 
Greek  islands.  His  successor  was  Ali,  the  soR-in-law  of  Mahomet  a 
name  to  this  day  revered  by  the  Mahometans.  He  transferred  the 
seat  of  the  caliphate  from  Mecca  to  Couffa,  whence  it  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Bagdat  His  reign  was  glorious,  but  only  of  five' years' 
duration.  In  the  space  of  half  a  century  from  the  beginning  ot  the 
conquests  of  Mahomet^  the  Saracens  raised  an  empire  more  extensive 
than  what  remained  of  the  Roman.  Nineteen  cahphs  of  the  race  o! 
Omar  iOmrrmdes)  reigned  n  succession,  after  whicli  began  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  ^tosiice,  descendea  by  the  male  hue  fronv  Mahomet 
Ainianzor,  second  caliph  of  this  race,  removed  the  9c*t  of  empire  to 
Bagdat,  and  introduced  learning  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences, 

wSch  his  successor  continued  to  PFrS^.^^^V**?^-''^  «VX^ 
aUty.  Haroun  Alraschid,  who  flourished  m  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  is  celebrated  as  a  second  Augustus.  The  sciences  chietiy 
cultivated  by  the  Arabians  were,  medicine,  geometry,  and  astronomy, 
Thev  unproved  the  oriental  poetry,  by  adding  regulanty  to  its  iancy 
aiid  luxoriancy  of  imagery. 
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SECTION  li. 

r  " 

MONARCHY  OF  THE  FRANKS. 

1.  The  Franks  were  priginally  those  tribes  of  Germans  who  lohdh 

S^d  the  districts  lying  on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Weser,  and  who*  in 
e  time  of  Tacitus,  j»assed  under  the  names  of  Chauci,  Clienjgci» 
Catli.  Sicambri,  &c.    They  assumed  or  received  the  appellation  ol 
rronAff,  or  Jreemen,  from  their  temporary  union  to  resist  the  domia. 
ion  of  the  Romans.    Legendary  chronicles  record  a  Pharamond  and 
aMeroveus;  the  lattertheheadof  the  first  race  of  the  iings  of  France 
termed  the  Merovingian ;  but  the  authentic  history  ofthe  Frankl 
OMmnences  only  with  his  grandson  Clovis,  who  began  his  reign  in 
the  year  481.    In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  Ciovis  achieved  the 
coniiuest  of  Gaul,  br  the  defeat  of  Syagrius  the  Roman  governor; 
and  mmymg  Clotilda,  daughter  of  Chi Iperic  king  of  Burgundy,  soon 
added  that  provmce  to  his  dominions,  by  dethroning  his  ilither-in-law. 
He  was  converted  by  Clotilda ;  and  the  Franks,  till  then  idolaters,  be- 
came christians,  after  their  sovereign's  example.    The  Visigothe 
professing  Arianism,  were  masters  at  this  time  of  Aquitaine,  the  coun- 
try between  the  Rhone  and  Loire.    The  intemperate  zeal  of  Clovia 
won^ted  the  extirpation  of  those   heretics,  who  retreated  across 
tte  Pyrenees  mto  Spam;  and  the  provinces  of  Aquitaine  became  part 
^the  kingdom  of  the  Franks     Tfiey  did  not  long  retain  it,  for  The- 
adoric  the  great  defeased  Ciovis  in  the  battle  of  Aries,  and  added 
Aquiteme  to  his  dominions.    Ciovis  died  A.  D.  511. 

2.  His  four  sons  divided  the  monarchy,  and  were  Dernetuaiiv  a* 
•wr  with  one  another,  Aseriesof  weak  and  wicked  princeWK 
ed,  and  Gaul  for  some  ages  was  characterized  under  its  Frank  «(>ver- 
T^  W'Zt!!^^  f  ""'^"r  barbarism.  On  the  death  of  Dagobert  11, 
^,S;  l?i^  w  ^l^\^'^^  '°^?"*  ®''"^''  •^  government,  during  their  mi- 

paiace,  and  tnese  anib*ou3  men  iouuded  anew  powpi-  whirl,  fnr 
»me  eeneraUons  held  the  Frank  sovereign!  in  ab^lWe' sub  ection 
and  1«S  them  Uttle  more  than  the  title  of  ifiog.  AusS  anJ  S 
ton,  the  two  great  divbions  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  vvere  noi^nX 
governed  by  Thierry,  but  in  reality  by  i'epiu  HeriStel  nwvor  of  JK 
^aoe,  who,  restricting  his  soverei^i  ?o-a  Inall  doS,  rufed  i  W 
for  thirty  years  with  ereat  wisdom  and  good  policy.  Ilk  sZ  cSot 

S^teTaSlv^h  ZT['lT'  ""j"'^  --tnUartitkfgriK 
nvemy-siz  years  with  equal  ability  and  success.    He  was  virtorioiw 

wer  all  hb  domestic  foes.    His  arms  kept  in  awf  the  ^u^ound?n^ 

«rtions,and  he  deliyered  France  from  the  rava^el  of  thl  Sarwp^ 

whom  he  entirely  defeated  between  Toun.  andToictiere  A  D  TsS' 

3.  Chari^  Martel  bequeatlied  the  government cifFraSeTTan.f^ 

din>ated  Inheritance,  to^  his  two  sons,  Pe^lebref  Sid  6^1^^ 

view, decidedft^t  PeS^  had^a  rLh?&  "^ti^  hta  interest  in 
oflice;  and  ChUderif  rtna\*o%"litlS;  Wfe^  ^^ 


Him  ended  the  tint  oi^  Merovingian  race  of  the  kings  of  Fhoicet 

4.  Pepin  recompensed  the  service  done  him  by  the  pope,  by  turn- 
fag  his  arms  against  the  Lombards.  He  deprived  them  of  the  exar- 
cliate  of  Ravenna,  and  made  a  donation  of  that  and  other  conaidcrable 
territories  to  the  holy  see^  which  were  the  first,  as  is  alleged,  ot*  iti 
t^aporal  ppssesslons.  Conscious  of  his  defective  title^  it  was  the 
principal  otject  of  Pepin  le  bref  to  conciliate  the  a£feciloQs  of  the 
people  ivhom  he  governed.  The  legislative  powei  sufnong  the  Franlb 
was  vested  in  the  people  assembled  in  their  cAornxw  ae  Mart.  Under 
the  Merovingian  race  the  regal  authority  had  sunk  to  nothing,  while 
the  power  o^the  nobles  had  attained  to  an  inordinate  extent  Pepin 
found  it  bts  best  policy  to  acknowledge  and  ratify  those  rights,  wmch 
he  could  not  without  danger  baye  invaded ;  and  thus,  under  the  char* 
abler  of  guardian  of  the  powers  of  all  the  orders  of  the  state,  he  exalt 
ed  the  i^gal  office  to  its  proper  elevation,  and  founded  it  on  the  se« 
curest  basis.  On  hia  death-bed  he  called  a  council  of  the  grandees, 
and  obtained  their  consent  to  a  division  of  his  kingdom  lietween  liis 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman.  He  died  A.  D.  768,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  from  the  death  of  TJhil* 
dene  111,  and  an  admmistration  of  twenty-eeven  from  the  death  of 
Charles  Marte). 

V  •  * 

SECTION  III. 

REFLKCTIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE 
MEROVINGIAN  RACE  OF  ITS  KINGS.  ORIGIN  OF  TflE 
FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

1.  The  manners  of  the  Fi*anks  were  similar  to  those  of  tlic  other 
Germanic  nations  described  by  Tacitus.  Though  under  the  command 
rfa  chief  or  king,  their  government  was  extremely  democratical,  and 
they  acknowledged  no  other  than  a  nulitary  subornination.  The  legi»* 
lative  authority  resided  in  the  general  assembly,  or  champs  de  Mini. 
held  annually  on  the  1st  day  of  ftiarch ,  a  council  in  which  the  king 
had  but  a  smgle  suffhig^,  equally  with  the  meanest  soldier.  But, 
when  in  anns  against  the  enemy,  "his  power  was  absolute  in  €nforcini» 
miiitary  discipline.  * 

2.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  some  changes  teoH 
place  from  their  new  sit«ation.  They  reddced  the  Gauls  t& absolute 
subjection ;  yet  they  left  many  in  possession  of  their  lands,  becatise  the 
new  country  was  too  large  for  its  conquerors.  They  left  them  like- 
wise the  use  of  their  existing  laws,  which  were  thcfee  of  the  Roman 
code,  while  they  themselves  were  governed  by  the  saliavjt  and  ripMcr- 
fia/ii  iaw«»,  ancient  institutions  in  observance  amqpg  the  Franks  befo>re 
(hey  left  their  original  seats  in  Germany.  Hence  arose  that  exiraor* 
dinary  diversity  of  local  laws  and  usages  in  the  kingdom  oi  France, 
which  continued  down  to  modem  times,  and  gave  occasion  to  number* 
less  inconveniences. 

3.  The  ancient  Germans  had  the  highest  veneration  for  the  priests 
or  druids.  It  was  natural  that  the  Franks,  after  their  conversion  to 
^ristianity,  should  have  the  same  reverence  for  their  biaho])8,  to 
whom  accordingly  they  allowed  the  first,  rank  in- the  national  as- 
lemhly.  Tliese  bishops  were  generally  choeen  from  among  tte  nft- 
aye  Gaula ;  for,  having  adopted  from  fhis  nation  th^r  new  rewrj^: 
It  wai  natural  that  their  priests  thouW  be  chosen  from  the  mak%  p*** 
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rie.'  The  liiflueace  of  the  clergy  contributed  much  tc  ameliorafe 
the  coadition  of  the  conquered  Gauk^and  to  humanize  their  conqaer*. 
on ;  and  JB  a  short  space  of  time  the  two  nations  wer^  thoroughly  in- 
eorporated. 

4.  At  this  period  a  new  system  of  policy  is  visible  among  this  unit** 
ed  people,  which  by  degrees  extended  itself  over  niost  of  9ie  nations 
of  Europe.  This  k  i\e  feudal  aystem.  By  this  expression  is  properly 
ni^ant' that. tenure  or  condition  on  which  the  proprietors  of  land  held 
t&eir  possessions,  Tiz.^  an  obligation  to  peribrm  military  service, 
whenever  required  by  the  chief  or  overlord  to  whom  they  otved  aU 
legiance. 

Alany  modem  writers  attribute  the  origin  of  this  iastitution  or  pdi* 
cy  to  tne  kings  of  the  Franks,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  are 
supposed  to  have  divided  the  lands  among  their  followers,  on  this 
condition  of  military  service.  But  this  notion  is  attended  witii  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  proceeds  on  this  false 
supposition,  that  the  conquered  lands  belonged  in  property  to  the  king,.' 
and  that  he  had  the  right  of  bestowing  them  in  ^ifts,  or  dividing  them 
amonghis  followers ;  whereas  it  is  a  certain  lact.  that  among  the 
Franl^  the  partition  of  conquered  Jands  was  made  by  lot,  as  was  the. 
.  division  even  of  the  spoil  or  booty  taken  in  bnttle ;  arid  that  the  king^s 
share,  though  doubtless  a  larger  portion  than  that  of  his  captains,  was 
likewise  assigned  him  by  lot  Secondly,  it  we  should  suppose  tlie  king. 
to  have  made  those  gifts  to  his  captains  ov.t  of  his  own  domain,  the 
creation  of  a  very  few  beneficia  {benefices)  would  have  rendered  him 
a  poorer  man  than  his  sufcgects.  We  must  tlierefore  have  recourse 
to  another  supposition  for  the  origin  of  the  tieis;  and  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  source  much  more  remote  than  the  co» 
9uest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks. 

6.  Among  all  barbarous  nations,  with  whom  war  is  the  chief  occu- 
mtioD,  we  remark  a  strict  subordination  of  the  members  of  a  tribe  to 
their  chief  or  leader.  It  Wus  observed  by  Cassar  as  peculiarly  strong 
a»ong the  Gaulish  nations^and  as  subsisting  not  only  between  the 
soldiers  and  their  conwn^ftT^  jbyt.belvKeen  the  inferior  towns  or  vil- 
lages, and  the.  canton  or  province  to  wliich  they  belonged.    In  peace 


v^nen  me  province  was  ai  war,  eacn  village,  inougti  taxed  toturniah 
only  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  was  bound  to  send,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  a  general  muster,  all  its  mi^les  capable  of  bearing  arms; 
and  from  these  its  rated  number  was  selected  by  the  chief  of  the  pro  v- 
kioe.  This  dierUela  {vassalage)  subsisted  among  the  Franks  as  well 
as^mong  the  Gauls.  It  subsisted  among  the  Romans,  who,  to  check 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarian  nations,  and  to  secure  their  distant  con- 
quei^ts,  were  obliged  tp  maintain  fixed  garrisons  on  their  h'ontiei-s. 
To  each  odicer  in  thdse  garrisons  it  was  customary  to  assign  a  por- 
tioD  of  land  as  the  pledge  and  pay  of  his  service.  These  gifts  were 
termed  bM^cja^md  their  proprietors  boidiciarn,  Plin.  Ep.  lib.  10, 
ep.  32.  The  bemfieia  were  at  first  grantecTonly  for  life.  Alexander 
Severus,  allowed  them  to  descend  to  heirs,  on  the  like  condition  of 
leUitary  service. 

.  6;  When  Gaul  was  overrun  by  the  Franks,  a  great  part  of  the  lands 
was  possessed  on  this  tenure  by  the  Roman  Wdiery,We  rest  wll 
by  the  native  Gauls.  The  conquerors,  accustomed  to  the  same  poll! 
^Z  "^  naturally  adopt  it  in  the  partition  of  their  new  conqulsts  • 
M«^  1040,  M  receiving  his  share,  becoming  bound  to  military  service' 
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as  a  cduiition  necessarily  annexed  to  territorial  propertj.  With 
re8|>ect  to  those  €kals  who  retained  their  poi6e§Bioos,  no  otfier 
change  was  necessary  but  to  exact  the  same  obligatloo  of  nilitaiT 
Faasalage  to  their  new  conquerors,  which  tlieT  bad  rendei«d  to  tbev 
former  masters  the  emperors,  and,  before  the  Roman  conqneat,  to 
their  native  chiefs.  Thus  no  other  change  took  place  but  that  <A 
the  overlord.  The  system  wa9  the  same  wliich  had  prerajied  for 
ages. 

7.  But  theSQ  benefida^  or  fiefs,  were  personal  grants,  revocable  by 
the  sorereii^n  or  overlord,  and  reverting  to  him  on  the  death  of  the 
vassal.  The  weakness  or  the  Frank  kings*  of  the  Merovingian  racfe 
emboldened  the  possessors  of  fiefe-  to  aspire  at  indepenoence'  ai;d 
security  of  property,  in  a  convention  held  at  Andeli  iu  587,  to  treat 
of  peace  between  Gontran  and  Childebert  IL,  the  nobles  o!  liged 
these  princes  lo  renounce  the  right  of  revoKing  their.  benetic««, 
which  nenceforward  passed  by  inheritance  to  their  eldest  male  Issue. 

8.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  ikf  becoming  perpetual  and 
hereditary,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  subinfeudation ;  and  that  the 
vassal  himself,  holding  his  land  of  the  sovereign  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service,  should  be  enabled  to  create  a  train  of  inferior  vaf- 
safe,  by  giving  to  them  portions  of  his  estate  to  be  held  on  the  same 
condition,  of  following  his  standard  in  battle,  rendering  him  homage 
as  their  lord,  and  paying,  as  the  symbol  of  their  subjection,  a  small 
annual  present,  either  of  money  or  the  fruits  of  their  lands.  Thu»s 
in  a  little  time,  the  whole  territory  in  the  feudal  kingdoms  was  either 
held  immediately  and  in  capite  of  the  sovereign  hunself,  or  medrnteiy 
by  inferior  vassals  of  the  tenants  in  capite,    . 

9.  It  was  natural  in  those  disorderly  times,  when  the  authority  of 
government  and  the  obligation  of  general  laws  were  extremely  weak, 
tkat  the  superior  or  overlord  should  acquire  a  civil  and  criminal 
iurisdiction  over  his  vassals.    The  cowtifw,  to  whom,  as  the  chiel 
magistrates  of  police,  the  administration  of  jusUce  belonged  of  rig hU 
mifl  little  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  shamefully  abused 
their  powers.    The  inferior  classes  naturally  chose,  instead  of  seek- 
ins  iu<tice  thro'jgh  this  comipted  channel,  to  submK  their  laWiiuits  fo 
the  arbitration  ot  their  overlord  ^  and  tliis  jurisdiction,  conferred  at  ti«t 
by  the  acquiescence  of  parlies,  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  w 
founded  on  strict  right.    Hence  arose  a  perpetual  contest  oi  lunsdl^ 
tion  between  the  greater  bar  )ns  in  their  own  territories  aiid  the  es- 
tablished indicatones ;  a  nal\iral  cause  of  that  extreme  anarchy  and 
disorder  which  prevailed  in  France  during  the  greater  part  ot  the 
Merovingian  period,  and  sunk  ihe  regal  authonty  to  the  lowest  pitch 
of  abasement.    In  a  government  cf  which  every  part  was  at  valance 
with  the  rest,  it  was  not  surprising  lliat  a  new  power  should  arwe, 
which,  in  able  hands,  should  be  capable  of  bringing  the  whole  under 
Bu^ectK^n.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  the' household, 

gradually  usuired,  under  a  seiies  ot  weak  princes,  the  whote 
fSvei^  V  the  sovereign..  This  office,  from  ^Pf ^  digmt^ 
i^me  hereditary  in  the  lamily  (A  Pepin  Hen^eL  His  gljndseo, 
Pepin  k  href,  removed  from  the  throne  those  phantoms  oi  the  Me- 
rovingian race,  assumeAthe  title  of  king,  by  Ae^au^^^^^^     dji  p^ 
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SECTION  IV. 

m 

CHARIXMAGNE.    1  HE  NEW  EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST. 
1.  Pepin  fc  hrtf^  with  the  consent  of  hi»  nobles,  divided,  on  to 


of  a  reign  of  forty-five  yeai-s  Cfiarkfnagne  [tor  so  lie  Was  de- 
servedly styled)  extended  the  limits  of  his  empire  beyond  the  Dai>- 
iibe;  subdued  Dacia,  Dalmatia,  aiid  Istria;  conduered  and  subjected 
all  th*?  barbarous  tribes  to  the  banks  of,the  Vistula  j  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  great  portion  of  Italy  ;  and  si^pcessfuUy  encountered  tlie  arms , 
of  the  Saracens,  the  Huns,  the  Bulgarians,  and  t^ie  Saxons.  His 
war  with  the  Saxons  was  of  thirty  years'  duration,  and  their  finid 
conquest  was  not  achieved  without  an  inhumiui  waste  of  blood.  At 
tlie  request  of  the  pope,  and  to  discharge  the  obligation  of  his  liither 
Pepin  to  the  holy  see,  CfharLemugne  dispossessed  Desiderius  king  of 
the  Lombards  ot  all  his  dominions,  thougn  allied  to  him  by  miirriage  ; 
^«d  put  a  final  period  to  the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy.  A.  D.  774^ 

2.  He  made  his  entry  into  Rome  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  wae 
there  crowned  king  of  France  and  of  the  Lon^bards,  und  was,  by 
pope  Adrian  I,  invested  with  the  right  of  ratifying  the  election  ot 
the  popes.  Irene,  empress  of  the  east,  sought  to  ally  herself  with 
Charlemagne,  by  the  marriage  of  her  son  Constantino  to  his  daugh- 
ter; but  her  subsequent  inhuman  conduct,  in  patting  Constantine  to 
death,  gave  ground  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  her  desire  for  Uiat 
alliance. 

3.  In  the  last  visit  of  Charlemagne  to  Italy  he  was  consecrated 
emperor  of  the  west  by  the  hands  of  pope  Leo  III.  •  It  is  probable 
that  if  he  had  chosen  Kome  for  his  residerfce  and  seat  of  government, 
and  at  his  death  had  transmitted  to  his  successor  an  undivuted  domiii- 
i(^n,  the  great  but  fallen  empire  of  the  west  might  have  once  more 
been  restored  to  lustre  and  respect  But  Charlemrtgne  had  no  th^cd 
capital,  and  divided,  even  in  his  lifetime,  his  dominions  among  his 
children,  A.  D.  806, 

4.  The  economy  of  government  and  the  domestic  administration 
of  Charlemagne  merit  tittention.  Pepin  le  href  had  introduced  the 
isystem  of  annual  assemblies. or  parliaments,  held  at  lirst  in  March, 
and  aflerwsu'ds  in  May,  where  the  chief  estates  of  clergy  and  nobles 
were  called  to  deliberate  on  the  public  affairs  and  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Charlemagne  apointed  these  assemblies,  to  be  held  twice  in 
tlie  year,  in  spring  ai^d  in  autumn.  In  the  latter  assembly  all  aifairs 
were  prepared'  and  dreested ;  in  the  former  w^is  transacted  the  busi- 
Deds  or  legislation;  and  of  this  assembly  he  made  the  people  a  party^ 
by  admitting  from  each  province  or  district  twelve  deputies  or  rep- 
re^ientatives.  The  assembly  now  consisted  of  three  estates,  each  of 
which  formed  a  separate  chamber,  and  discussed  apart  the  concerns 
ot  its  own  order.  They  ai'terwards  united  to  communiciite  their 
resolutions,  or  to  deliberate  on  their  common,  interests.  The  sove- 
reign was  never  present,  unless  when  called  to  lutUy  the  decrees  of 
the  assembly. 

6.,  Charlemagne  divided  the  empire  fnto  provinces,  and  the  prov- 
Hices  into  distiicts,  each  comprehending  a  certain  number  of  couiv- 


Tb»  dIsUkte  were  governed  by  royal  «uvovd,  ohoaeii  fiwn  llw 

jy  and  nobles,  and  bound  fo  an  exact  visitalion  of  their  territorlpf 
?yerv  tbree  months.  tW^  envoys  held  annual  cooveotion^^t 
whicK  ^vere  present  the  higher  clergy  and  barons,  to  discw*  U*e 
aflairs  of  the  district,  examine  the  conduct  of  its  macistwles,  imd 
redress  the  grievances  of  individuals.  At  the  general  assenSlV,™ 
cfurnip  de  Jlfoi,  the  royal  envoys  made  their  report  to  the  soveraen 
and  states;  and  thus  the  public  attention  was  constantly  dtreclBd  Ia 
i«f  the  concerns  of  the  empire.  .  *      »-vrt«*t  w 

6.  The  private  character  of  Charleroajme  w^nxngst  amiable' and 
^IPf ^!?yt  9H  secretary,  Eginhart,  has^pdlifed  Im  domestic  Ufe 
Hi  beautrtul  and  simple  colours.  The  economy  of  his  fiupily  is  char- 
^nstw  of  an  age  of  great  sipaplicity ;  fur  his  daughter  were  as. 
siduoHslv  employed  in  spinning  and  housewifery,  and  the  sons  were 
trained  by  their  fathei*  in  the'  Jiactice  of  all  manly  exercises.  Thi* 
fliustrions/nvan  died  A.  1\  8 1.4,  In  the  severity-second  year  of  his  age. 
eontelnpomry  with  him  ml?-Har^un  Airasclii*L  caliph  of  the  Shku 
cens,  equally  celebrated  for  bis  ccn^ests,  excefteht  poacy.  ainl  the 
<rj§dom  r nd  humanitv  of  his  government       "      '  *■  ^ , 

7.  Of  all  the  lawful  sons  of  flJharlemiigne,  L,ewis  the  debonnain 
was  the  only  one  who  survivM  him.  amfwho  tn^refore  succeeded 
without  dispute  to  all  the  imperial  dominions,  except  Italy,  which 
&e  emperor  had  settled  on  Bernard,  his  grandson  by  Fepin.  hii 
second  son.  ^  .-^.     ^ 


<  I . 


SECTION  V. 

♦ 

MANN^ERS,   aOVKiaNMENT^  AND   CtJSTOMS  OF  THE  AGE  01^ 

,  CHABXJEMAGNE., 

1.  In  establishing  the  provincial  conventioas  under  the  r-^va^ 
envoys,  Charlemagne  did  not  entirely  abcjsh  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  chief  magisti-ates,  the  dukes^and  counts.  They  conriniWHt 
to  command  tlie  troops.of  the  province^  an$if tQ3r.ipiilie-  the  luius  t 
TOLted  nujnbers  from  each  di3irict  CaVjalry  were  not  numtfotN  a: 
the  imperial  armies^  twelve  farms. being  taxed  to  furnish  only  one 
Norseman  with  his  ai^nour  and  accoutrements.  The  province  sup? 
pied  six  months'  provisions  to  its  complement  of  ipep,  and  tht*  Mm^ 
ipaintained  theii^  icUiring  the  rest  of  the  cail^pargh.,'  ;     ;.  ^ 

5.  The  engines  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  tonrns  were,  as  in 
Conner  times^  the  ram,  the  balista,.  catapulta,  testudp,  &c.  Charle- 
magne had  his  ships  of  war  stationed  in  the  mouths  of  all- the  larger 
liyers.  He  bestowed  great  attention  on  coijai^erce..  The  tnerohants 
of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  traded  to  ,the  Levant,  and  exchsii^tid 
the  commodities  of  Europe  and  Asiai'/  Venire  and  Genoa  were 
rising  into  commercial  opulence;  and  the  manufactures  of  wool,  gktss, 
and  iron,  were  successfully,  cultivated  in  many,  of  the  principal  towns 
to  the  south  of  Eiu'ope  . 

3.  The  value  of  money  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  age  of  Constantine  the  great.  The  numerary  llvre^ 
in  the  age  of  Charlemctgne,  was  supposed  to  be  a  pound  of  sliver,  in  ^ 
value  about  31.  sterling  of  English  money.  At  present  the  Uvm  is 
worth  10  l-2d.  English.  Hence  we  ougllt  to  be  cauti'jus  in  fordaiM 
our  estimate  of  ancient,  money  from  its  name;    from  tbe  wwat  of 
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fim  caution  hare  arisen  the  most  erroiieoua  kleas  of  liie  coimiiArce, 
flches,  and  strength  oi*  the  ancient  kingdoms. 

4.  The  capUuUifia  {sUtiule-books)  of  Charlema^e,  conipHed  mtoji  . 
body  A.  D.  827,  were  recovered  from  oblivion  in  1531  and*  1545 
fhey  present  many  circumstances  illustrative  of  the^  manners  of  the 
times.  Unless  in  great  cities  there  were  no  inns :  the  laws  obliged 
every  man  to  give  accommodation  to  travellers.  The  chief  towiia 
were  built  of  wood.  The  ^tate  of  the  mechanic  arts  was  very  low 
in  lilurope.  The  Saracens  had  made  more  progress  in  them.  PaiiU- 
tng  and  sculpture  were  only  preserved  from  absohite  extinction  by 
the  ej£i9ting  remains  6f  ancient  art.  Charlemagne  appears  to  have 
been  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  music ;  and  the  Italians  are  said 
to  have  instructed  his  French  performei'S  in  the  art  of  playing  on  the 
organ.  Architecture  was  stm^fied  and  successfully  cultivated  in  that 
style  termed  the  Gothic,  which  admits  of  ^reat  beauty,  elegance, 
and  magniikence.  The  composition  of  Mqs^uc  appears  to  have  been 
ftn  invention  of  those  ages.  , 

6.  The  knowledge  of  letters  was  extreniely  low,. and  confined  to  a 
few  of 'the  ecclesiastics.  Charlemagne  gave  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment to  literature  md  the  sciences,  inviting  into  his  dominions  of 
France,  men  eminent  in  those  departments  irom  Italy,  and  from  the 
Britannic  isles,  which,  in  those  dark  ages,  preserved  more  of  the 
light  of  learning  than  any  of  the  w^estern  kingdoms.  *'  jVeqne  enirn 
huenda  kuis  Britanniiz^  Scotm^  ei  Hibemiue^  qwz  studio  liberaliuia  artium 
CO  tempore  .antecellebant  rdiqais  occiderUcditits  regnis  ;  et  cura  vriesertim 
nwfUMchorwn^  qui  literaru/n  gloricun^  alibi  aid  langnentem  aut  aepresscun^ 
in  its  re^ionibus  iinpigre  msdtabant  atque  cuebanturP'  Murat  Antlq. 
Itiil.  Diss.  4  J.  "  [  fOMt  7U)t  omit  tfie  pi\mt  due  to  England^  Scotlaiidf 
and  Irelandf  which  oi  that  time  excelled  t/ie  other  western  kingdoms  in  tlu 
stwiy  of'  the  liberal  arts ;  and  especiaUy  to  the  monks^  by  whose  care  and 
diligeiwe  the  Jionour  (if  literature^  whicfi  in  other  countries  was  eitJier 
tajiguishin^  or  depressed^  was  revived  and  protected  in  these^  The 
acH'-oity  ol  books  in  those  timas,  and  the  nature  of  their  subjects. 
as  legends,  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.,  evince  the  narrow  dififusion  of 
literature. 

^  6.  The  pecuniary  fines  for  homicide,  the  ordeal  or  judgment  of 
God,  and  judicial  combat^  were  striking  peculiarities  in  trie  laws  and 
•  '  manners  of  the  northern  nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Franks.  By 
this  warlike,  barbarous  people,  revenge  was  esteemed  honourable  and 
meritorious.  The  high-spirited  warrior  chastised  or  vindicated  with 
his  own  hand  the  injuries  which  he  h<id  received  or  inflicted.  The 
magistrate  interfered,  hot  to  punish,  but  to  reconcile,  and  was  satisfied 


wx.  and  the  cdiintry  of  the  person  slain.  But  increasing  civilization 
aliolished  those  barbarous  distinctions.  We  have  remarked  the  equal 
•eytnty  oi  the  laws,  of  the  Visigoths,  in  the  crimes  of  murder  and 
robbery;  and  even  among  the  l;>anks,  in  thi  age  of  Charlemagne, 
dehberriio  murder  was  punished  with  death.  .        ^    ' 

■   lnI:.fL^^!:l''i  '*"'^*'^"^  ^'^'''^' ''  P'^^y  accused  of  any  crime  was  al^ 
^oili!f.r  rt ""^  comp,>rgatprs,  or  a  certain  numhe*  of  witnesses, 

SLo^i^    sS  ""*  *'*'  innocence,  it  was  held  a  sufficient  excur- 

ibi^  cir^^l^I:^^  ^^""^  required  to  acquit  a  mur. 

•ew  or  an  InceiKhary.    The  flagrant  peijuries  occasioned  by  this 
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absurd  practice  probably  save  rise  to  tte  trial  by  onteal,  whloli  wm 
termed,  as  it  was  believeato  be,  the  judgment  of  Cilod.  Tbe  crtoi* 
nal  wa<¥  ordered,  at  the  option  ot 'the  jtidj^e,  to  prove  bis  innocence 
or  gnilt,  bv  the  ordeal  of  cold  water,  oi  boiling  water,  or  red  hot 
iron.  iJe  was  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  pool,  (o  sinic  or 
strim ;  he  was  made  to  fetch  a  ring  from  the  bottom  of  A  vessel  oi 
bolting  water,  or  to  waUc  barefootecT  over  burning  plonghahares.  IHIIs* 
tory  records  examples  of  those  wonderful  experiments  having  beeo 
made  without  injury  or  jfiain. 

8.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  laws  and  mumen  of  the  nortliein 
nations  was  judicial  combat.  Both  in  civil  suits  and  in  the  trial  ol 
crimes,  the  party  destitute  of  legal  proofs  might  challenge  iiii  antag- 
onist to  mortal  combat,  and  rest  the  cause  upon  its  issue.  Thik  san- 
guinary and  most  iniquitous  custom,  which  may  be  traced  to  this  day 
in  the  practice  of  duelling,  had  the  authority  of  law  In  ^e  court  of 
the  constable  and  marshal,  even  in  the  last  cebtury.  In 
England. 


SECTION  VI. 

RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OP  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CHURCII 
BEFORE  THE  AGE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

1.  The  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies^  divided  the  cliristian  church 
(or  many  ages.  In  tlie  fourth  century,  Anus,  a  presbyter  of  Alexan- 
driJi,  mainliiined  the  separate  and  inferior  nature  of  the  seooiHi  per- 
son of  the  trinity,  regarding  Christ  as  tbe  noblest  of  created  beings, 
through  whose  agency  the  Creator  had  formed  the  universe,  liis 
doctrine  was  comlemued  in  the  council  of  Nice,  held  by  Constantine 
A.  D.  325,  who  aftcnvarcls  became  a  convert  to  it.  lor  many  cen- 
turies  it  had  an  extensive  iniiuence,  and  pr^uced  the  sects  of  the 
Eunomian:^.  Semi-Arians,  Eusebians,  &g. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  Pelagius  and  Ca^iestiOs, 
the  former  a  native  ot  Britain,  the  latter  of  Ireland,  denied  the  dec^ 
trine  of  original  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  and  purify  the  heart;  and  maintained  the  «afli- 
ciency  of  man's  natural  powers  for  the  attainment  of  the  higiiesi 
{fegrees  of  piety  md  virtue.  These  tenets  were  ably  combated  by 
St,  ^ugusline,  an('  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  but  liave 
evCfTcontintted  to  find  many  supporters. 

3.  Th^  most  obstinate  source  of  controversy  in  those  ages  was  the 
worship  of  images ;  a  practice  which  was  at  first  opposed  by  the 
clergy,  but  was  afterwards,  from  iruerested  motives,  countenanced 
and  \  indicated  by  them.  It  was,  however,  long  a  subject  oi  divisioain 
the  church.  The  emperor  Leo  the  Uaurian,  A.  D.  Ti7,  attempted 
to  suppress  this  idolatry,  by  the  destruction  of  every  statute  and  pic- 

.ture  found  in  the  churclies,  and  by  punishment  of  their  worshippers: 
"but  thi«  intemperate  zeal  rather  increiistjd  than  repressed  the  super- 
sUtion.  His  son  Constantiue  Copronyraus,  with  wiser  policy,  pro- 
cured  its  condemnation  by  the  church. 

4.  From  ihe  dofArines  of  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy, 
which  recommended  the  purification  of  the  soul,  by  redeemmg  U 
from  its  subjection  to  the  senses,  arose  the  system  ol  penatoces,  -Bator^ 
ttfication,  religious  sequestraUott;  and  mon^bism.  Attet  Cons^UM 
Mput  an  e^  to  the  persecution  of  the  chnstittw,  iww  ^otK^\^^ 
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ic  a  dfitf  to  procure  for  themselves  voluntary  grievances  auil  juttet^ 
ings.  Th^  rehired  into  Ci^ves  and  hermitages,  and  lliere.^i^actM 
the  most  risoroiis mortifications,  of  the  ilesn,  bv  fasting,  scotirginu 
ligils,  &c.  This  phrensy  tijcst  slKiwed  itself  in  Egypt  in  tlie  fourth 
century,  whence  it  spread  over  ait  tho  east,  a  great  ps.i4  of  Africa, 
and  within'the  limits  of  the  bishopric  of  Kpa»e.  Ja  tJiCK^c  oi'Tle^ 
odosios  these  devotees  began  to  tormcomoiunrties  or  cceno^  e^cli  ' 
asBOciate  binding  himself  by  bath  to  observe  the  rules  of  his  6rder^ 
St.  Benedict  introduced  monachism  into  Italy,  under  the  reign  oi 
'l\>tila ;  and  his  order,  the  Benedictine,  soon  became  extremely  otiH 
merous  and  opulent  Many  nch  donations  were  made  by  thedeveoi 
and  charitable,  who  believed  that  the^f  profited  by  the  prayers' of  tiie 
monks.  Benedict  sent  colonies  into  Sicily  and  France,  whence  tbej 
soon  spread  over  all  Europe. .  ..j 

6.  in  the  east,  the  }7ionac4i5oHtom(solRai7nK)nks)  wei^^  first' inco^ 
porated  into  cambia  by  St.  Basils  bishop  of  Csesarc^i,  in  the  middle  od 
the  fourth  century ;  and  some  time  before  that  period  the  first  monai?; 
teries  for  women  were  founded  In  Egypt  by  the  sister  of  St.  Pacoiiw. 
From  these,  in  the  following  age,  sprung  a  variety  of  orders,  under 
different  ruieS;  The  rule  of  the  canQn^.regular  was  framed  alter  the 
model  of  the  apostolic  life.  To  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  th« 
niendicants  adoed  the  obMgatton  of  begging  alms.  The  mUitary  rel^ 
gious  orders  were  unknown  till  the  agfe  of  the  holy  wars.  (Sect.  XVII, 
0  3.)  The  monastic  fraternities  owed  their  reputation  chiefly  to  the 
uttle  literal^  knowled^  which,  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  the^  ex- 
clusively possessed.  (For  the  origin  of  monachism,  see  V^arieties  ofi 
literat*:re.).  %;,,    j.     u     .  . 

6.  ia  the  fifdijcentui^r  aro0e;ai!iet  .of  &natics  termed  styliUi^  or  piV  * 
laivsaints,  who  passed  tteir  Uves.oo^tfa^iiiQps  o^plHars  of  yarjious  heijght 
Simeon  of  Syna  lived  thirty-seven  ]^ears,  and  died  onr  -a  pillar  sixty 
feet  high.    This  phrensy  prevailed  in  the  east  for  many  oenturies. 

(For  a  curious  account  oi' the  fanaticism  of  th&  Hindoos,  see  Tennaot'e 
ndian  Recreations.^ 

7.  Auricular  conieslBion,  which  had  beep  abolished  in  th^  east  in 
Uie  fourth  century,  began  to  be  in  use  in  the  west  in  the  age  oi?  Chain 
lemaf;ne,  and  has  ever  since  prevailed  in  the  Hojpoish  church. .  The 
canonization  of  saints  was,  for  near  twelve  centuries^  practif^dby  ev- 
ery bishop.  Pope  Alexander  ill,  one  of  the  roost  vicious  of  men, 
firet  claimed  and  assumed  this  right,  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
niccessor  of  St  Peter. 

8.  The  conquests  of  Charlemrvgne  spread  Christianity  in  the  Mf(^ 
of  Europe:  but  all  beyond  the  limits  of  his.  conquests  i^as  idolatrous. 
Britain  and  Ireland  had  received  the  light  of  Christianity  at  an  earlier 
period ;  but  it.  was  afterwards  extinguished,  and  ag^in  revived,  upder  * 
the  Saxon  heptarchy. 

'       .  ■        #•         - 

SECTION  VII, 

laiPIRE  OF  THE  WEST   UNDER  THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  CHAR^ 

LEMAGNE. 

^A:..'^.TP*"?  of  Charlemagne,  raised  and  supported  solely  byhtt 
abihties,  tell  to  pieces  under  his  weak  posterity.  Lewis  ile  dtbwmairt\ 
Oe  «wy  8«tv?or  of  his  lawful  sons,  was  consecrated  emperor  and 
IdogofthcFkaitoat  AixkCliapelle,A.D.816.    Among  tt«  fiiit 
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sets  of  hisi^lgu  was  die  partkioD  ofliisdominiCiuiiiniOiigliiielilldiRa. 
To  Pepin,  his  second  son^  he  gave  Aquitnine,a  third  part  of  thesoath 
of  France ;  to  Lewii«)  the  youngest,  Bavaria ;  and  he  aflsociated  hia 
eide&t  6on  Lothadiis  with  himseh'  in  the  govemment  of  tiie  rest.  Tiie 
three  f>rinccs.  <^utirrelled  amons:  themselves,  agreeing  io  noditne  hut 
in  hostility  agujnst  their  fathen  Thej  made  open  war  againstliiai, 
3tipporteci  by  pope  Gregory  IV.  The' pretence  was,  Uwt  Uie  emper^ 
or  having  a  younger  fion,  Charles,  bom  a(\er  this  partition  ol  bis 
states,  wanted  to  give  him  likewise  a  share,  which  coul(\notbe  done 
but  .at  tbe  expense  of  his  elder  brotiiers.  I^wis  was  compelled  to 
surrender  himself  a  prisoner  to  his  rebellious  sons.  They  confined 
him  tbr.a  year  to  a  monastery,  till,  on  a  new  quan^l  between  Lewis 
tbe  younger  and  Pepin,  Lothnrfus  once  more  restored  his  i&ther  to 
the  throne :  but  his  spirits  were  broken,  his  health  decayed,  and  lie 
Biiished^  soon  afler,  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  A.  iX  840. 

2.  The  dissensions  of  the  bro*Jiei^  still  continued.  Lotharius,  now 
emperor,  and  Pepin  his  brother^s  sen,  having  taken  up  arms  against 
the  two  other  sons  of  Lewis  le  dehcnnc»re,  Lewi?  of  Bavaria  and 
Gliarles  the  bald,  were  defeated  by  them  in  the  battle  of  Fontenai, 
iviiere  100,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  field.  The  church  in 
those  times  was  a  prime  organ  of  the  civil  policy,  A  council  of  bish- 
ops immediately  ^sembled,  and  solemnly  deposed  Lotharius.  Ai  the 
same  time  they  assumed  an  equal  authority  over  his  conquerors, 
whom  they  permiUed  to  rei^n,  on  the  express  condition  of  submissive 
obediBnce  to  the  supreme  spiritual  authority.  Yet  Lotharius,  tJiough 
excommunicated,  and  deposed,  found  means  to  ncconunodate  matters 
with  his  brothers,  who  agreed  ta  a  new  partition  of  the  empire.  By 
the  treaty  of  Verdun,  A.1).  843,  the  western  part  of  Frsmce,  termed 
Neustria  and  A^uitaine,  was  assigned  to  Charles  the  bald ;  Lotharin9| 
with  the  title  cA  emperor^  had  tixe  nominal  sovereignly  of  Italy,  and 
the  real  territory  or  Lorraine,  Eranchc  Con: pte,  Provence,  add  the 
Lyonnois ;  the  sfiare  of  Lewis  vvas  the  kingdom  of  Germany. 

3.  Thus  was  Germany  finally  separated  from  the.  empire  of  the 
Franks.  On  the  death  of  Lotharius,  Charles  the  bald  assumed  the 
empire,  or,  as  is  said,  purchased  it  from  pope  John  V 111,  on  the  con- 
dition of  holding  it  jjs  a  vassal  to  the  Ji^ly  see.  This  prince,  after  a 
weak  and  inglorious  reign,  died  by  poison,.  A.  D.  877.  He  was  the 
'fet  oi  ithe.  French  monarchs  who  made  dignities  and  titles  hereditary. 

Under  the  distracted  reigns  of  the  Carlovin^ian  kings,  4he  nobles  at- 
tairfed  great  power,  and  commanded  a  tbrmidable  vassalage.  They 
lengthened  themselves  in  their  castles  and  fortresses,  and  bid  deti- 
ancc  to  the  arm  of  government,  while  the  country  was  ravaged  and 
desolated  by  their  feuds, 

~  'l.'ln  tbe  reign  of  Charles  the  bald,  France  was  plundered  by  the 
Normans,  a  new  race  of  Gotiis  from  Scasidmavia,  who  had  begun 
their  depredations  even  in  the  iSxs\^  of  Charlemagne,  and  were  only 
checked  in  their  progress  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  A.  D.  843  they 
sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  plundered  Rouen ;  while  ;ujother  iteet  enter- 
ed the  Loire,  and  kid  waste  the  country  and  its  vicinity,  canning, 
together  with  its  spoils*  men,  women,  and  children^  into  captivity. 


plundered  Hamburgh,  and  penetrated  far  into  Germany.  Eric,  king 
of  Denmark,  who  commanded  these  Normans,  sent  once  more  a  tleei 
Into  the  Seine,  which  advanced  to  Paris.     Its  Inhabitants  aed,and  me 
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city  was  burnt  AnMher  fle^t,  with  little  rc^Kaiice^  t»iil4)g^  Bour- 
deaux.  To  avert  tbe  arms  of  these  rava^rs,  Charles  tne  bald  bribed 
them  wHh  monej^  and  his  successor,  Charles  thfe  gross,  yieldeil  them 
a. part  of  his  Flemish  domiDions.  These  were  only  incentives  l# 
fresh  depredation.  Paris  was  attacked  a  second  timevbut  gallantly 
defended  hy  count  Odo  or  Eudes,  and  the  venerable  bishop  Goslin. 
A  truce  ivas  a  second  tinie  concluded ;  but  the  barbarians  ontv  chang- 
ed the  scene  of  their  attack :  they  besieced  Sens,  and  plondered 
Burgundy.  An  assembly  of  the  states  held  at  Mentz  deposed  the~ 
unworthy  Charles,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  tiie  more  deserving 
Eucies :  who,  during  a  reign  often  years,  bravely  withstood  the  Nor- 
mans. A  great  part  of  the  states  of  France,  however,  refused  his' 
title  to  the  crov^n,  and  gave  their  allegiance  to  Charles  su'mamed  the 
simple. 

5.  Rollo,  the  Norman,  in  912,  compelled  the  king  of  France  to 
vield  him  a  latge  portion  of  the  teri'itory  of  Neustria,  and  to  elve 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  new  kingdom  was  now  csoied 
Normandy,  of  which  Rouen  was  the  capital. 


SECTION  VIII. 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  EAST   DURING   THE  EIGHTH  AND   NINTH 

.    CENTURIES* 

1.  WinLB  the  new  empire  of  the  west  was  thus  rapidly  tendins 
to  dis^iution,  the  empire  of  Constantinople  still  retained  a  vestfge.  en 
its  ancient  grandeur.  It  had  lost  its  African  and  Syrian  dependencies^ 
and  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  rav- 
ased  on  the  north  and  west  oy  the  Abari  and  Bulgarians.  The  capi- 
tal, though  splendid  and  refined,  was  a  constant  scene  of  rebellions 
and  conspiracies ;  and  the  imperial  family  itself  exhibited  a  series  of 
the  most  horrid  crimes  and  atrocities.  One  emperor  was  fmt  to 
death  in  revenge  of  murder  and  incest ;  tinother  was  poisoned  by  his 
queen ;  a  third  was  assassinated  in  the  bath  by  his  own  domestics;  a 
fourth  tore  out  the  eyes  of  his  brother ;  the  empress  Irene,  respecta- 
ble for  h^r  talents,  was  inHimous  for  the  murder  of  her  only  son. 
Of  such  complexion  wa9  that  serie^  of  princes  who  swayed  the  scep- 
tre of  the  east  nearly  200  years. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  a  most  violent  controversy  was 
maintained  respecting  the  worship  of  images,  which  were  alternately 
destroyed  and  replaced  according  to  the,  humour  of  the  sovereifipoi 
The  female  sex  was  their  most  zealous  supporter.  This  was  not  the 
only  subject  of  division  in  the  christian  church ;  the  doctrines  of  Mnn- 
iches  were  then  extremely  prevalent,  and  the  sword  was  frequent- 
ly employed  to  support  and  propagate  their  tenets. 

3.  The  misfortunes  of  the  empire  were  increased  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Russians  from  the  Palus  Moeotis  and  Euxine.  In  the  reign  rf 
Leo.  named  the  philosopher,  the  Turks,  a  new  race  of  barbarhiils,  of 

.  Scythian  or  Tartarian  breeds  began  to  make  effectual  mroads  on  its 
territories.  About  the  same  time  its  domestic  calamities  were  aggra* 
vatcd  by  the  wparation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  chnjch,  of 
wbK:h  w€  shall  trfeat  under  th^  following  section. 
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SECTION  vl: 

STATE    OF    THK   CHURCH   IN    THE    EIGHTH    AJH)    NINTH 

CENTURIES. 

1.  The  t>opes  had  begun  to  acquire  a  temporal  authority  uDder 
Pepin  fe  brtf  and  Chanemacne,  from  the  donations  of  territory 
made  by  those  princes,  and  Uiey  were  now  gradually  extending  a 
spriritual  jurisdiction  over  ail  tKe  christian  km^doms.  Nicholas  i. 
prociaimeu  to  the  wliole  world  his  paramount  jud^ent  in  appeal 
irom  the  sentences  of  all  spiritual  judicatories ;  his  power  or  ns- 
scmbling  councils  of  the  church,  and  of  regulating^  bv  the  canons 
of  those  councils ;  the  right  of  exercising  liis  authority  by  legates  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  the  control  of  the  pope  over  all 
princes  and  governors.  Literary  Imposture  gave  its  support  to  these 
pretences.  Certain  spurious  epistjes  were  written  in  the  name  of 
Isidorus,  with  the  design  of  proving  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the 

*  pope  ,  and  the  forgery  of  those  epistles  was  not  completely  exposed 
till  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  popes  was 

r  the  regulation  of  the  marriages  of  all  the  crowned  heads,  by  the 
extreme  extension  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  canon. law,  with  wiiicb 
Ihey  alone  had  the  power  of  dispensing. 

2.  One  extraordinary  event  (if  trae)  afforded,  io  the  DioCh  ceo* 
tury^  a  ludicrous  interruption  to  the  boasted  succession  of  regular 
bisliops  from  the  days  ot  St.  Peter,  the  election  of  a  female  pope, 
who  IS  said  to  have  ably  governed  the  church  for  three  years,  till 
detected  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  Till  the  reformation  by  Luther 
this  event  was  not  regarded  bv  the  catholics  as  incredible,  nor  dis-  . 
graceful  to  the  church:  since  that  time  its  truth  or  ialsenood  baa 
been  the  subiect  of  Iceen  controversy  between  the  protestants  and 
catholics ;  arid  the  evidence  for  its  fateehood  seems  to  preponderate. 

3.  The  church  was  thus  gradually  extending  its  influence,  and 
its  head  arrogating  the  control  over  sovereign  princes,  who,  by  a 
singular  interchange  of  character,  seem,  in  those  ages,  to  have 
fixed  their  chief  attention  on  spiritual  concerns.    Kings,  dukes,  and. 

'  counts,  neglecting  their  temporal  duties,  shut  themselves  up  in  clois- 
ters, Smd  spent  their  lives  m  prayers  and  penances.  Ecclesiastics 
were  employed  in  all  the  departments  of  secular  government ;  and 
they  alone  conducted  all  public  measures  and  state  negotiations, 
which  of  course  they  directed  to  the  great  objects  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  church,  and  establishing  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  holy  see. 

4.  At  this,  period,  howet^er.  when  the  popedom  seemed^  to  have 
attained  its  highest  ascendancy,  it  suft'ered  a  severe  woimd  in  that 
remarkable  schism  which  separated  the  patriarchates  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The  Roto^n  pon- 
aff  had  hitherto  claimed^  the  right  of  nominating  the  patriarch  of 
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and  deposed  and  excommunicated  Photius,  A.  D.  863,  who,  in  his 
tiim,  pronounced  a  similar  sentence  against  the  pope.  The  church 
was  (&vided,each  patriarch  being  supported  by  many  bishops  and 
their  dependent  clergy.     The  Greek  and  Latm  bishops  had  long 


differed  in  many  points  of  practice  apd  discipline,  m  the  celilmc^  (A 
the  clergy,  the  shaving  of  their  beards,  itc. ;  but  in  reality  the  pnine 
source  oi  division  was  the  ambition  of  the  rival  pontiflfe,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy  of  the  Greek  emperors^  unwiliiog  to  admit  the  control  of 
Rome,  and  obstinately  asserting  every  prerogative  which  they  cod- 
ceived  to  be  annexed  to  the  capital  of  the  Roman  erapir§.  h  nei- 
ther party  would  yield  in  its  pretensions,  the  division  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  became  from  this  time  permanent. 

5.  Amid  thgse  ambitious  contests  for  ecclesiastical  nower  and  pre- 
eminence, the  christian  religion  itself  was  disgraced,  both  hjr  the 
prdctice  and  by  the  principles  of  its  teachers.  Worldly  ambition, 
gross  voluptuousness,  and  grosser  ignorance,  characterized  all  ranks 
of  the  clergv;  ^d  tne  open  sale  of  benetices  placed  them  oftefiin 
the  hands  m  the  basest  and  most  profligate  of  men.  Yet  the  charac- 
ter of  ?hotiu8  forms  an  illustrious  exception.  Though  bred  a  states 
man  and  a  soldierj  and  io  both  these  respects  of  great  reputation,  he 
attained,  by  his  smgular  abilities,  learning,  and  worth,  the  hignest 
dignity  of  the  church.  His  Bibnoiheca  is  a  monument  of  the  mort 
various  knowledge,  erudition,  and  critical  judgment. 


SECTION  X. 

OF  THE  SARACENS  IN  THE  EIGHTH  AM)  NINTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  Sai-acens  subvfirled 
Ihe  monarchy  of  the  visigoths  in  Spain,  and  ettsily  overran  the  coun- 
try. They  nad  lately  founded  iu  Africa  the  empire  of  MoroccOj 
which  was  governed  by  Muza,  viceroy  oi'the  caliph  Valid  Ainianzorj 


the  country,  left  the  vanquished  Goths  in  possession  of  their  proper- 
tv,  laws,  and  religion.  Abdalbh  the  Moor  married  the  widow  of 
Rodrigo,  and  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  union.  One  small 
part  of  the  rocky  country  of  Asturia  alone  adhered  to  its  christian 
prince,  Pelagius,  who  maintained  his  little  sovereignty,  and  transaiit- 
Xed  it  inviolate  to  his  successors. 

2.'  The  Moors  pushed  their  conquests  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  bnl 
tlivision  arising  among  their  emirs,  and  civil  wars  ensuing,  L^wis 
le  deboniudre  took  atlvantage  of  the  turbulent  state  of  .the  country, 
and  invaded  and  seized  Barcelona.  The  Moorish  sovereignty  in  the 
north  of  Spain  wjis  weakened  by  throwing  off  its  dependence  ou 
the  caliphs ;  and  in  this  juncture  the  christian  sovereignty  of  tJic 
Asturiaa,  under  Alphonso  the  chaste,  began  to  make  vigorous  en- 
croachments on  the  territory  of  the  Moors.  Navarre  and  Arragon, 
roused  by  this  example,  chose  each  a  christian  king,  and  boldly  sSr 
serted  their  liberty  and  independence. 

3.  While  the  Moors  of  Spain  were  thus  losing  ground  in  the  nortb, 
ihey  were  highly  flourishhig  in  the  southern  paTts  of  the  kingdom. 
Abualrahman,  the  last  heir  of  the  family  of  tlie  Ommiades  (the 
Acassidae  now  enjoying  the  caliphate),  was  recognized  as  the  troe 
representative  of  the  ancient  line  by  the  southern  Mooxa  He  fixe<l 
the  seat  of  his  government  at  Cordova,  which,  for  two  centnii^^fe® 
that  time,  was  the  capital  of  a  splendid  monarchy.  This  period, 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cc^Ji 
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H  the  most  biitfiant  »ra  of  Arabian  lusgniliGeoce.  Whikt  Mmooo 
Alraschid  made  Bagdat  itiustrious  by  the  splendour  of  the  arts  and 
Bciences.  the  Moors  of  Cordova  vied  with  their  brethem  4>f  Asia 
Ni  the  same  honourable  j»ur9Qlt9,  and  were  undoubtedhr  at  this  period 
(he  most  eniiffhtepcd  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Under  a  series  ol 
able  princes  tney  gained  the  highest  reputation,  both  in  arts  aod 
amis,  of  ail  the  nations  of  the  west 

4.  The  Saracens  were  at  this  time  extending  their  conquests  in 
almost  every  qumrter  of  the  worltl.  The  Muhcmetan  religioo  waft 
professed  oyer  a  §reat  part  of  India,  and  all  along  (be  eastern  and 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa.  The  African  BaraceLS  invaded 
Sicily^  and  prtrjected  the  conquest  o£  Italy.  They  actually  laid 
siege  to  Rome,  which  was  nobly  defended  by  pope  Leo  f  V.  They, 
were  repulsed,  th«;ir  ships  were  disper8c:d  by  a  storm,  and  their  army 
was  cut  to  pieces,  A.  D.  84^. 

5.  The  Saracens  might  have  raised  an  immense  empite,  if  they 
had  acknowledged  only  one  head ;  but  their  states  we're  always  dis* 
united.  Egypt,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  India,  had  aU  their  separate 
sovereigns,  who  codtinued  to  respeci  the  caliph  of  fiacdat  as  the 
successor  of  the  prophet,  but  acknowledged  no  temporal  satgectioo 
to  hia  f overoment.. 


SECTION  XI. 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST    AND    ITALY   IN  THE  TENTH  AND 

ELEVENTH  CENTURIES. 

• 
.1.  The  empite  founded  by  Charlemagne  now  subsisted  only  in 
name.  Arnold*  a  bastard  son  of  Carloman,  possessed  Gennany. 
Italy  was  divined  between- Guy  duke  of  Spoletto  and  Berengarius 
duke  of  Priidi,  who  had  received  these  duchies  irora  Qharles  the 
bald.  France,  though  claimed  by-  Arnold^  was  governed  b^  Eudcs 
Thus  the  empire  in  reality  consisted  onlv  of  a  part  of  Germany, 
wyie  France.  Spaiu„  Italy,  Burgundy,  ami  tlie  countries  between  the 
Bfaes  and  Khme,  wei'e  aU  subject  to  dilferent  powers.  The  emper* 
ors  were  at  this  time  elected;  by  the  bishops  and  grandees,  all  ol 
whom  claimed  a  voice.  In  this  manner  Lewis  the  son  of  Arnold, 
the  last  of  the  blood  of  Charlema^e,  was  chosen  eimperor  aller  the 
death  of  his  &ther.  On  his  demise  Olho  duke  of  Saxony,  by  his 
credit  witii  his  brother  grandees,  conferred  the  empire  on  Conrad 
duke  of  Franconla,  at  wlH)se  death.  Henry  sumamed  the  fowier,  sou 
of  the  same  duke  Otho,  was  elected  emperor,  A.D,  918. 

2.  Henry  I.  (the  fowler),  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  introduced 
onier  and  good  government  into  the  empire.  -  He  united  the  gran- 
dee.*, and  curbed  their  usurpations;  built,  embelUslied,  and  fortified 
the  cities;  and  enforced  with  great  rigour  the  execution  of  the  laws 
in  the  repression  of  all  enormities,  lie  bad  been  consecrated  by 
his  own  bishops,  and  maintained  no  correspondence  with  the  see  oi 

Rome. 

3.  His  son  Otho  (the  great),  A.  D.  938,  again  unKed  Italy  to  tha 
empire4  and  kept  the  popedom  in  complete  subjection.  He  made 
Benmavk  tributary  to  the  imperial  crown,  annexed  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia to  hto  own  dominions,  and  seemed  to  aim  at  a  paiaroount 
tttthorlity  oret  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
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4.  Otho  owed  his  ascendancy  m  Italy  i^D  the  disorders  of  the  pa- 
pacy. Formosus,  twice  excoramunicaled  by  pope  John  Vl!l.,  had 
arrived  at  the  triple  crown.  On  bis  deatn  his  rival,  pope  Stephen 
VU.,  caused  hi^  bo3y  to  be  dug  out  oi'  the  gnwe^  and.  after  trial  for 
his  crimes,  condemned  it  to  be  tlurig  into  the  Tiber.    The  friends  nl 

Formosus  '"^  "^ ^  ^ "^^~   •--—•*"-  -fc^.^t.^^   ...u^ 

was 

catX2ase,and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber.  Two  infamous  «'onien,  M arowa 
and  Theodora,  managed  for  many  years  the  popedom,  and  tilled  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  with  their  own  gallants,  or  their  adiriterous  oiF- 
spring.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  holy  see,  when  Bereng^rius  duke 
el*  Friuli  dispute<l  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  with  Hugh  of  Aries. 
The  Italian  states  and  pope  John  Xtl.,  who  took  {art  ags^nst  Beron- 
gari us,  invited  Otho  to  compose  the  disorders  ot  the  .country.  He 
entered  Italy,  defeated  Berengarius,  and  was  consecrated  emj>eroT 
by  the  pope,  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus ;  in  return  for 
which  honours  he  confirmed  the  donations  made  to  the  holy  sec  by 
his  predecessors,  Fepin,  Chailemagne,  and  Lewis  the  debonnaire, 
A.  D.  9(52.  • 

6.  But  John  XII.  was  false  to  liis  new  ally.  He  made  his  peace 
with  Berengarius,  and  both  turned  their  arms  against  the  eniperor. 
Otho  hew  back  to  Rome,  and  revenged  himself  by  the  trial  and 
deposition  of  the  pope ;  but  lie  had  scarcely  let\  the  city^  when 
John,  by  the  aid  of  his  party,  displaced  his  rival  I^,o  WtL  Otho 
oDce  more  returned,  and  took'  exeinplary  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
by  hanging  One  half  cf  the  senate.  Calling  together  the  latenin 
feouDcil,  he  created  a  new  pope,  and  obtained  from  the  assembled 
oBhops  a  solemn  acknowledgment  oIl  the  absolute  ri^ht  of  the  em- 
^ror  to  elect  to  the  papacy,  to  give  the  investiture  oi  the  crown  oi 
^taiy,  and  to  nominate  to  all  vacant  bisliopries  ;  concessions  observed 
JO  longer  than  while  the  emperor  was  present  to  enforce  them. 

6.  Such  was  the  state  of  Home  and^  Italy  under  Otho  llie  great ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  much  the  same  under  his  successors  for  a  cen- 
tury. The  emperors  asserted  their  sovereignty  over  Italy  and  the 
popedom,  though  with  a  constant  resistance  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Komahs,  and. a  general  repugnance  of  the  pope,  when  once  establish- 
ed. In  those  ages  of*  ecclesiastical  profligacy  it  was  not  unusual  to 
put  up  the  popedom  tosaie.  Benedict  Vlll.  and  John  XIX.,  two 
brothers,  puWicly  bought  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  oae* alter  the  other? 
and,  to  keep  it  in  their  family,  it  ;vas  purchased  afterwards  by  their 
friends  for  Benedict  IX.,  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Three 
popes^  each  pretending  regular  election  and  eq^al  right,  agreed  lii«t 
td  divide  the  revenues  between  them,  and  ^rwards  sold  all  tfaeir 
sliares  to  a  fourths 

7.  The  emperor  Henry  HI.,  a  prmce  of  great  a'bility,  strenuously 
vmciicated  his  tight  to  supply  the  poatifical  ehah-,  and  created  thr«^ 
SQcceseive  popes  without  oj^K»ition^ 
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SECTION  Xll. 

UISTORT  OF  URITAIN   FROM  ITS  EARUBdl*  P£RIOD  DOWtl 

TO  THE  NORMAN  CONQUESl. 

1.  The  hetory  of  Bntain  has  been  postponed  to  this  time,  that  it 
may  be  considered  in  me  connected  view  from  its  earliest  period  to 
tbe  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government. 

We  strive  not  to  pierce  through  that  mist  of  obscurity  which  veils 
tbe  original  population  of  the  Bntlsh  isles;  remarickig  only,  as  a  mat' 
ter  of  nigh  probabitity,  that  they  derived  their  first  mhabitants  from 
the  Oitse  orGauL  Their  authentic  history  commences  with  the  first 
Roman  invasion;  and  we.  learn  from  Csesap  and  Tacitos,  that  the 
country  was  at  tiiat  period  in  n  state  very  remote  from  Inrbarim. 
It  was  divided  into  n  number  of  small  independent  sovereignties^  each 
i>rjnce  haviag  a  i*e^ular  army  and  a  fixed  revenue.  The  manners, 
language,  and  religion  of  the  people,  were  the  £ame  as  those  of  the 
Gallic  Celtse.  The  religion  was  the  druidical  system,  who^  iiv 
lluence  pervaded  every  department  of  the  government,  and,  by  its 
power  over  the  mirids  of  the  people,  supplied  llic  imperfection  of 
laws. 

?.  Julius  Caesar,  after  tho  conquest  of  Gaul,  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Britain,  tie  liuoded  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  55 
A.  C;  and  meeting  with  most  obstinate  resistance,  though  on  thoi 
whole  gaining  some  advantage,  ho  found  himself  obliged,  after  a 
sliort  campaign,  to  withdraw  for  the  winter,  into  Gaul,  fie  returned  - 
in  the  following  summer* with  a  grcnt  increase  of  force,  an  army  ot 
i^.O(X)  foot,  a  competent  body  of  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  800  sail.  The 
independent  chiefs  of  the  BrUons  united  their  forces  under  Cassibe* 
lanus  king  of  Uie  Trinobantes,  and  encountering  the  legions  witli 
great  resolution,  displayed  all  the  ability  of  practised  warriors.  But 
me  contest  was  vain.  Caesar  advanced  into  the  country,  burnt  Vcru- 
lamiuin^  the  capital  of  Cassibelanus,  and,  after  forcing  the  Britons 
krto  articles  of  submission,  returned  to  Gaul. 

3v  The  domestic  disorders  of  Italy  gave  tranquillity  to  the  Britons 
for  near  a  century ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  conquest  of  tlie 
island  was  determined.  The  emperor  landoil  in  Britain  and  com- 
pelled the  submission  of  the  south-eastern  provinces;  Osiorius  Scapula 
defeated  Caractacus,  who  was  sent  prisoner  to  Rome,  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  the  general  of  Nero,  destroyed  Mona  (Anglesey,  ov^\s 
others  think,  wan),  tlie  centre  of  the  druidical  superstition.  The 
Iceni  (inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  SuffoUc),  under  their  queen  Boadicea, 
attacked  several  of  the  Roman  settiements.  London,  with  its  RouKin 
garrison,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  But  a  decisive  battle  ensued,  in  which 
80,00a  of  the  Britons  fell  in  the  field,  A.  D.  61.  Thirty  years  after, 
in  the  r^ign  of  Titus,  the  reductk>n  of  the  Island  was  conapieted  by 
the  Roman  general,  Julius  Agricola.  He  secured  the  Roman  prov- 
ince against  invasion  from  the  Caledonians,  by  walls  and  giirrisons; 
and  reconciled  the  southern  inhabitants  to  the  government  of  their 
conquerors,  by  the  Introduction  of  Roman  arts  and  improvements. 
Under  Severus  the  Roman  province  was  extended  far  into  the  north 

of  Scotland*  . 

4.   Witfi  the  decline  of  die  Roman  power  in  the  west,   the 
ioutiiem  Brttons  Tccovered  their  »)erty,  but  it  was  only  to  become 


the  object  of  incessunt  predator5r  iarasion  from  their' brethren  of  th^ 
north.  The  Ronnans,  afler  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Sevenis,  finally  hid 
adieu  to  Britain,  A.  D.  448.  The  Picts  and*  Caledonians  now  broke 
down  upon  the  south,  ravaging  and  desolating  the  country,  withocit  a 
purpose  of  conquest,  and  merely,  as  it  appears,  for  the  supply  of  their 
temporary  wants.  Ailer  repeated  application  for  aid  from  Rome 
without  success,  the  Britons  meanly  solicited  the  Saxons  for  succour 
and  ^^rotection. 

5*  The  Saxons  received  the  embassy  witfl^great  satisfactioD.  Brit- 
ain had  been  long  Icnown  to  them  in  their  piratical  voyages  to  its 
coasts.  They  landed  to  the  amount  of  1,600,  under  the  command  of 
Hcngist  and  Borsa,  A.  D.  450;  arid  joining  the  South  Britons,  soon 
compelled  the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  mountains.  They  next  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Britons,  and  received 
large  reintorcements  of  their  countrymen.  Afler  an  obstinate  contest 
of  near  150  years,  they  reduced  the  whole  of  England  under  tlie  S;ix- 
an  government.  Seven  distinct  proxinces  became  as  manj  indepen- 
dent kingdoms. 

G.  The  history  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  uninteresting,  from  its 
obscurity  and  confusion.  It  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  duration  of  the 
several  kingdoms,  till  their  union  under  Egbert.  Kent  began  iQ.45d, 
and  histed,  under  seventeen  princes,  till  827,  when  it  was  subdued  by 
the  West  Saxons.  Under  Kthelbert,  one  of  its  kings,  the  Saxoiis 
were  converted  to  clnistiamty  by  the  monk  Augustine.  Northumber- 
land began  in  597,  and  lasted,  unilor  twenty-three  kinss,  till  792. 
Kiist  Anglia  be^an  in  575^  and  ended  in  793.  Mercia  subsisted  from 
582  to  8^7.  Lesex  had  fourteen  princes,  from  527  to  747.  Sussex 
had  five  kings  before  its  reduction  under  the  dominion  of  the  West 
Saxons,  about  600.  Wessex  (the  cotmtry  of  the  West  Saxons)  began 
in  5 1 9j  and  had  not  subsisteo  above  eighty  years,  when  Gadwalla, 
king  ci  Wessex,  conquered  Sussex,  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions. 
As  there  was  no  fixed  rule  of  succession,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Sax- 
on pri-^^ces  to  put  to  death  all  the  rivals  of  iheir  intended  successor. 
Fioin  this  cause^  and  from  the  passion  for  celibiicy^the  royal  fiimilies 


to  liis  ambition,  prompted  him  to  attemp^t  the  conquest  of  the  heptar- 
chy; and  he  succeeded  in  the  enterprise.  By  bis  victorious  ariYis 
and  judicious  policy  all  the  separate  states  were  uuitedinto  one  great 
kingdom,  A.  D.  827,  near  400  years  after  the  fiwt  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
0175  in  Britain. 

7:  England,  thus  united,  was  far  from  enjoying  tmnquillity.  Tho 
piprttical  iVormans  or  Danes  had  for  fifty  years  desolated  her  coasts, 
and  continued,  for  some  centuries  after  this  period,  to  be  a  pcrpetoal 
gcourge  to  the  country.  Under  Alfred  (the  great),  grandson  of  Eg- 
bert^ the  kingdom  was  from  this  cause  reduced  to  extreme  wretched- 
I '  ess.  The  heroic  Alfred  in  one  year  defeated  the  Danes  in  eight  bat- 
tles; but  a  new  irruption  of  their  countrymen  forced  him  to  m)Iicit  a 
peace,  which  these  pirates  constantly  interrupted  by  new  hotitilities. 
A  Ifred  was  compelled  to  seek  his  safety  for  riiany  months  in  an  obscirre- 
quarter  of  the  country,  till  the  vlisorders  of  the  Dalaish  army  offered 
a  fair  opportunity  of  attacking;  them,  which  he  improvedtothe  eittfrfe* 
defeat  or  his  enemies.  He  might  have  destroyed  them  aiii  but  <^ose 
rather  to  spare  and  to  incorporate  them  with  hfe  ?nglfeh  objects, 
rtiis  clemency  did  not  restrain  their  coqotrymen  from  adeii^imis^ 
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new  invtaiksL  They  were  again  defeated  witb  anmense  lorn;  woA 
the  extreme  severity  whkh  it  wm  necessary  to  exercise  against  tha 
vanquished,  had  the  efiect  of  suspending  the  Danish  deprecwtions  ibc 
several  wars. 

8.  Alfre.d9  whether  considered  in  his  public  or  private  characteiv 
deserves  \o  be  reckoned  among  the  best  and  greatest  of  princes.  He 
vnited  the  most  enterprising  and  heroip  spirit  with  coDSummate  pni* 
dence  and  moderation*  the  utmost  vigour  of  authority  with  the  most 
engaging  gentleness  of  manner,  the  most  exemplary  justice  with  ihe 
greatest  lenity,  the  talents  of  the  statesman  and  the  man  of  letters 
with  the  intrepid  resolution  and  conduct  of  the  genera].  He  found 
the  kingdom  m  the  most  miserable  condition  to  which  anarchy,  do- 
mestic barbarism,  and  foreign  hostility,  could  reduce  it :  he  brought 
it  to  a  pitch  of  eminence  surpassing,  in  many  respects,  the  situatioD  ol 
its  contemporaij  nations. 

9.  Alfred  divided  England  into  counties*  with  their  subdivisioiis  of 
hundreds  and  tithings.  The  titliing  or  uecennary  consisted  of  ten 
families^  aver  wnich  presided  a  tithingnnan  or  borgrholder ;  and  tea 
o^f  these  composed  the  hundred.  Every  house-holder  was  answerable 
for  his  familv,  and  the  lithinermaii  ibr  all  within  his  tithing.  In  tlie 
decision  of  dinerences  the  tithifig-man  had  the  assistance  of  the  rest 
of  hi^  decennary.  An  appesd  lay  from  the  decennary  ig  the  Court  oi 
the  hundred,  WTiich  was  assembled  every  four  weeks ;  and  the  cause 
was  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  freeholders,  sworn  to  do  impartial  jus- 
tice. An  annual  meeting  of  the  hundred  was  held  for  the  regulation 
eiihe  police  of  the  district.  The  tpqnty-cpur^  superigr  to  that  oi 
fte  hundred*  and  consisting  of  all  the  freeholders,  met  twice  a  Tear, 
after  Michaelmas  and  Easter^^o  deteripine  appeals  fjrbm  the  huiHfredS| 
and  settle  disputes  between  tjip  inhabitants  of  different  hundreds. 
The  ultimate  appeal  fcoo)  aU  these  courts  lay  to  the  king  in  council ; 
and  the  frequency  of  these  appeals  prompted  Alfred  to  extreme  cir- 
cumspection in  tlie  appointment  of  bis  judges.  He  composed  for  the 
regulation  of  these  courts,  and  of  his  kingdom^  a  body  of  laws,  the 
basis  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

10.  A]&ed  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  letten^ 
as  the  best  means  of  eradicating  barbarism.  He  invited,  Irom  every 
quarter  of  Europe,  the  learned  to  reside  in  his  dominions,  established 
schools,  and  is  saia  to  have  founded  the  university  of  Oxford.  He 
washiBQself  amost  accompli^ed  scholar  for  the  age  in  which  he 
Uved,  as  appears  from  the  works  which  he  composed:  poetical  apo- 
logues, the  translation  of  ^e  histories  of  Bede  and  Orosius ;  and  of,  Bo- 
ethius  on  the  consolation  of  philosophy.  In  every  view  of  his  char- 
acter we  must  regard  Alfred  the  great  as  one  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  that  ever  occupied  the  regal  seat  He  died  at  the  age  of  hfty- 
three,  A.  D.  901,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twentynaine  years  and  a 

11.  The  admirable  institutiotis  of  Alfred  were  partially  and  feebly 
enforced  under  his  successors ;  and  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  rava- 
ges of  the  Danes  and  intestine  disorder,  rekipsed  into  confusion  and 
bartmrism.  The  reigns  of  Edward  the  elder,  the  son  of  Alfred,  and 
of  his  successors,  Athelstan,  Edmund,  and  Edred,  were  tumultuous  and 
anarchical.  The  clergy  began  to  extend  tbeir  authority  oyer  the 
throoe,  and  a  series  of  succeeding  princes  were  the  obsequious  slaves 
ol  Iheir  tyranny  and  ambitioa  Ui  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  A.  D.  9SU 
the  Danes  seriously  projected  the  conqiiest  of  England;  and  led  by 
Sweyu  king  of  Denmark,  ani  Olaus  king  of  Norway,  made  a  mofe 

Id  %  ... 


Qmnidable  d<»cent,  won  several  important  btittl^^and  wtre  restmn- 
ed  from  the  destriiction  of  London  only  by  a  dastardly  submission, 
and  a  promise  of  tribute  t6  be  paid  by  the  inglorious  Ethelred.  The 
English  nobility  were  ashamed  of  their  prince,  and,  seeing  no  other 
relief  to  the  kingdom,  made  a  tender  or  the  crown  to  ilK".  Diinl^ 
monarch.  On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  Ethelred  attempted  to  regain  his 
kingdom,  but  found  in  Canute,  the  .«on  of  Svveyn,  a  prince  determined 
to  support  his  claims.  On  the  death  of  Ethelred,  his  son  Edmund 
Ironsioe  gallantiy  but  ineffectually  opposed  Canute.  At  length  a 
partition  of  the  kingdom  was  made  between  Canute  and  Edmund, 
vrhich,  after. a  few  months,  the  Danes  annulled  by  the  murder  of 
Edmund,  thus  securing  to  their  monarch  Canute  the  throne  of  all 
England,  A.  B.  1,017.  Edmund  left  two  children,  Edsar  Atheiing, 
dnrT  Margaret,  afterwards  wife  to  Malc<^lm  Canmore,  ling  of  Scot- 
land. 

\2,  Canute,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time,  sovereign  of 
'Denmark.  Norway,  and  England,  swayed,  for  seventeen  years,  the 
sceptre  ot  England  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand.  He  was  severe 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  while  his  government  was  insecure; 
but  mild  and  equitable  when  possessed  of  a  settled  dominion  He 
teft,  A.  D.  1,036,  three  sons,  Sweyn,  who  was  crowned  king  of  JSfor- 
way,  Harola,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of- England,  and  Hardi- 
eanute,  sovereign  of  Deiimark.  Harold,  a  merciless  tyrant,  died  in 
tha  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hardicanute, 
who,  after  a  violent  administration  of  two  years^  died  in  a  tit  of  de- 
bauch. The  English  seized  this  opportunity  of  shaking  otf  the 
Danish  yoke,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Edward,  a  younger  son  of 
Ethelred,  rejecting  the  preferable  right  of  Edgar  Atnehng,  the  son 
,.  ;of  Edmund,  who,  unfortunately  for  his  pretensions,  was,  at  this  time 
abroad  in  Hungary.  Edward,  surnamed  the  confessor,  A.  D.  1,041, 
reigned  weakly  and  itrgloriously  for  twenty-five  years.  The  rebel- 
lious  attempts  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Wessex,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
a  usurpation  of  the  crown;  and  on  his  death,  his  son  Harold,  cherish- 
ing secretly  the  same  views  of  ambition,  had  the  address  to  secure  to 
bis  interest  a  very  formidable  pariv  in  the  kingdom.  Edward,  to  de- 
feat these  views,  bequeathed  the  crown  to  Willidm  duke  of  Norman- 
dy, a  prince  whose  great  abilities  and  persoiial  prowess  had  rendered 
his  name  illustrious  over  Europe. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  confessor,  1,066^  the  usurper 
Harold  tdcfc  possession  of  the  throne,  which  the  intBepid  Norman 
determined  immediately  to  reclaim  as  his  inheritance  of  right  He 
made  the  most  formidable  preparations,  aided,  in  this  age  of  romaa^ 
tic  enterprise,  by  many  of  the  sovereign  princes,  and  a  vast  body  of 
gie  nobility,  from  the  different  continental  kingdoms.  A  Norwegian 
fleet  of  300  sail  entered  the  Humber  (a  river  on  the  eastern  coart 
of  England).    The  troops  were  disembarked,  and,  after  one  success- 


recent  success,  hastily  advanced  to  meet  h!m,  being  imprudently  re- 


rrii-.^r     Zr -Ll'"'^"'  ?""  "*^  °^"*  *^'  Harold,  alter  some  irtHtteSB 
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SECTION  XIIL 


or    THE   GOVERNMENT,    LAWS,    AND    MANNERS  OF    Tlif 

ANGLO-SAXONS. 

L  Tbc  goY^rnment,  laws,  and  manners  of  the  Anrto-Saxoos  haT« 
becoBie  a  aubnect  of  inquiry  to  modern  writers,  as  being  supposed  to 
kave  had  innaence  in  the  fiirmation  c^  the  British  constitution. 
The  royemment  of  the  Saxons  was  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  an* 
dent  Uennanic  nations,  and  the^  naturally  retained,  in  thetr  new 
settlement  in  Britain«  a  poJicy  similar  to  their  accustomed  usages. 
Their  subordination  was  chiefly  military,  the  king  having  no  more 
authority  than  w  hat  belonged  to  the  general,  or  military  leatler. 
There  was  no  strict  rule  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  for  though  tlie 
king  was  generally  chosen  from  the  family  of  the  last  prmce,  yet 
the  choice  usually  fell  on  the  pei-son  of  the  best  capacity  for  goyernr 
ment  In  some  instances  the  destination  of  the  last  sovereign  regu* 
iated  the  choice.  We  know  ver;y  little  of  the  nature  of  the  Anglo* 
SaxQp  goyemment,  or  of  the  distinct  rights  of  the  sovereign  and 
people. 

2.  One  institution  common  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  was 
the  wittenagemot,  or  assembly  of  tbc  wise  men,  whose  consent  waf 
requisite  for  enacting  laws,  and  ratifying  the  chief  acts  of  public  ad- 
ministration. The  bishops  and  abbots  formed  a  part  of  this  assem- 
bly ;  also  the  aldermen,  or  ^arls,  and  governors  o£  counties.  The 
wites,  or  wise  men,  are  discriminated  from  the  prelates  and  nobility, 
and  baye  by  some  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  representatives 
of  the  conunoDS.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  election  or  representation 
in  those  periods,  and  we  must  therefore  presume  that  they  were 
merely  landholders,  or  men  of  considerable  estate,  who.  fi-om  theit 
Weight  and  consequence  in  the  country^  were  held  entitled,  without 
•ny  election,  to  take  a  share  in  the  pubhc  deliberations. 

3.  The  Anglo-Saxon  government  was  extremely  aristocraticaU 
the  regal  authority  beine  very  limited,  the  rights  of  the  people  little 
known  or  regarded,  and  the  nobility  possessing  much  uncontrolled 
4dA  lawless  rule  over  their  dependents.  The  onices  of  government 
were  hereditary  in  their  famuies,  and  they  comnmnded  the  whole 
military  ibrce  of  their  respectiye  provinces.  So  strict  ivas  the  ctien- 
tela  between  these  nobles  and  their  vassals,  that  the  murder  of  a  yat- 
nd  was  compensated  by  a  tine  paid  to  his  lord. 

4.  There  were  three  jranks  of  tbe  people,  the  nobles,  the  free,  and 
llie  slayes.  The  nobles  were  either  the  kine^s  thanes,  who  nelc' 
tiieir  lands  directly  from  the  soyereign,  or  less  tnanes,  who  held  land? 
from  the  former.  One  law  of  Athelstan  declared,  that  a  merchant 
who  iiad  mode  three  yoyages  on  his  own  account  was  entitled  to  th^ 
dignity  of  thane ;  another  decreed  the  same  rank  to  a  ceorle,  or  hus- 
bandman^ who  was  able  to  purchase  five  hides  of  land,  and  had  a 
diapel,  alutchen,  a  hall,  and  a  bell.  The  ceories,  or  freemen  of  the 
fewer  rank,  occupied  tne  £irms  of  the  thanes,  for  which  they  paid 
lOBO^l  and  the^  were  remoyable  at  the  pleasure  of  their  lord.  The 
9btrt»'OV  iHllams  were  either  employed  in  domestic  purposes,  or  in 
C^tm^g  the  lands.  A  master  was  &ied  for  the  murder  of  his  slaye; 
Md  iihe  mutilated  him,  the  blaye  recoyered  his.freedom. 

h.  UlKWr  (hit  aiistocratlcid  goyenuneat  there  wera  some  tfftem^ 
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the  aocient  Qermanic  democracy.  The  conrts  o(X\n:  deceiiiury,  the 
hundred,  aod  the  couD^^,  were  a  consideniblc  restraint  on  the  pow- 
er of  the  nobles,  in  the  county-courts  the  freeholders  met  twice 
a  year  lo  jdetermine  appeals  by  the  majority  ol'  suffrages.  The 
alderman  presided  in  those  courts,  but  had  no  vote:  he  received  a 
third  of  the  fines,  the  remaining  two-thirds  devolving  to  the  kingi 
which  was  a  great  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  Pecuniary  6nes  were 
the  ordinary  atonement  tor  every  species  of  crime,  and  the  modes' 
of  proof  were  the  ordeal  by  fare  or  water,  or  by  compurgalora. 
(Part  n..  Sect.  V.,  §  7.) 

6.  As  to  the  military  force,  the  expense  of  defending  the  slate  lay     I 
equally  on  all  the  land,  every  five  hides  or  ploughs  being  taxed  to     \ 
furnish  a  soldier.    There  were  243,600  hides  in  England,  conse* 
quently  the  ordinary  militarv  force  consisted  of  48,720  men. 

7.  The  king^s  revenue,  Besides  the  fines  imposed  by  tne  courts^ 
consisted  partly  of  his  demesnes  or  property-lands,  which  w^ere  ex- 
tensive, and  partly  in  imposts  on  boroughs  and  sea-ports.  The  Dane- 
gelt  was  a  tax  imposed  by  the  states,  either  for  payment  of  tribute 
exacted  by  the  Danes,  or  for  defending  the  kinedom  against  them 
By  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  the  land  was  divided  equally  among  all 
the  rtiale  children  of  the  deceased  proprietor.  Lands  held  by  ther 
tenure  of  Borough-English,  on  the  deatn  of  the  tenant,  went  to  the 
youngest  son,  instead  of  the  eldest.  Book-land  was  that  which  was 
neld  by  charter,  and  folk-land  what  was  held  by  tenants  removable 
at  pleasure. 

8.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  behind  the  Normans  in  every  point  oJ 
eivilization ;  and  the  con(juest  was  therefore  to  them  a  real  ad  van* 
tage.  as  it  led  to  material  m)prpvement  in  arts,  science,  govemment| 
and  laws. 

^  •  ■■ 

SECTION  XIV. 

STATE  OF  j;URDPE  DURING  THE  TENTH,  EI.EVENTH,   AND 

TWELFTH.  CENTURIES. 

1.  France,  from  the  extent  and  splendour  of  its  dominion  under 
Charlemagne,  had  dwindled  to  a  shadow  undei*  his  weak  posterity. 
At  the  end  of  the  Carlovingian  period'France  comprehended  neither 
NoFmandy,  Dauphine,  nor  Provence.  On  the  aealii  of  Lewis  V. 
(Faineant),  the  crown  ought  to  have  devolved  on  his  uncle,  Charles 
of  Brabant,  as  the  last  male- of  the  race  of  Charlemagne  j  but  Hugh, 
Capet,  lord  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
French  nobles^  was  elected  sovereign  by  Qie  voice  of  liis  brolhei 
tteers,  A.  D.  987.  The  kingdom,  torn  by  parties,  suffered  much 
S)fnestic  misery  under  the  reign  of  Hugh,  and  that  of  his  sucxmsssoi 
Robert,  the  victim  of  papal  tyranny,  ior  daring  to  marry  a  distant 
cousin  without  the  dispensation  of  the  church. 

2.  The  prevri'ing  passion  of  the  times  was  pilgrimage  and  chiv- 
alrous  enterprise.  In  this  career  of  adventure  the  Normans  most 
remarkably  distinguished,  themselves.  In  983  they  relieved  the 
m-ince  *of  Salerno,  by  expelling  the  Saracens  from  his  territory. 
They  did  a  similar  service  to  pope  Benedict  VIIL.  and  the  duke  of 
Capua ;  while  another  band  oftheir  countrymen  tought  first  againul 
the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  against  the  popes,  a!  ways  selling  ttieu- ser- 
vices to  those  who  best  re  warded  them.  WiUiam  Fiembraj*,  and  his 
brothers,  Humphrey,  Robert,  and  Richard,  kept  the  pope  a  prjpon^ 
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for  a  jeair  at  Bene  vento,  and  forced  the  ccart  of  Rome  to  jiek 
to  Richatd.  and  Apulia  and  Calabria  to  Robert,  with  the  inv 
of  Sicily,  it  he  should  gain  the  country  from  the  Saracens.  1 
Rogero  the  Norman  completed  the  conquest  of  Sicilyf  of  wi 
popes  cpntiuued^  to  be  the  lords  paramount. 

3.  The  nortl^  of  Eurojpe  was  in  those  periods  extremely 
rous.  Russia  received  the  christian  religion  in  the  eighth  c 
Sweden,  after  its  conversion  in  the  ninth  century,  relapsed  Inl 
try^  as  did  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  Constantinopolitan 
defended  its  frckitiers  with  diihculty  against  the  Bulgarians 
west,  and  against  the  Turks  and  Arabians  on  the  east  uid  nor 

4;  hi  Italy,  excepting  the'territory  of  the  popedom,  the  pri 
ties  of  the  indejpendent  nobles,  and  the  states  of  Venice  andGei 
greater  part  of  the  country  was  now  in  the  possession  of  tb 
mans.  Venice  and  Geno^  were  rising  gradually  to  great  opulen 
commerce.  Venice  was  for  some  ages  tributary  to  the  emp 
Germany.  In  the  tenth  century  its  doge  assumed  the  title  < 
of  I>almatia,  of  which  the  icpublie  had  acquired  the  prop 
conquest,  as  well  as  of  Istria,  Spain tro,  Rngusa,  and  Narenza. 

6.  Spain  waS  chieffy  possessed  by  the  Moors ;  the  cJirislians 
ing  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  Asturia,  pait  hi 
and  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Arragon.  Portugal  was  likewis 
pied  by  the  Moors.  Their  capital  was  Cordova,  the  seat  of 
■.chi  naagiiificence.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Moorish  dominioi 
.<l>iit  among  a  number  of  petty  sovereign?,  wj^.o  were  const 
♦varwith  one  another.  Such,  unfortunately,  was  Hkewise  th 
tion  of  the  christian  part  of  tiie  Jiingdom ;  and  it  was  no  unc 
policy  for  the  chrfetijin  princes  to  tbrm  alliances  with  the 
against  one  another.  Besides  these  the  country  abounded  wi 
pendent  lords  who  made  war  their  protession,  and  perfon 
office  of  champions  in  deciding  the  quarrels  of  princes,  or 
themselves  in  their  service  wiih  all  their  ras*\ls  and  attendai 
these,  termed  cctoaUeros  andantes^  or  knights-errant,  the  m 
tingnished  was  Rodri'go  the  cid,  who  undertook  for  his  so^ 
Aiphonso  king  of  Old  Castile,  to  conquer  the  kingdom  cf  N< 
tile,  and  achieved  it  with  success,  obtaining  tl)e  govcrnmeni 
lencia  a's  the  reward  of  his  services, 

6.  The  contentions  between  the  imperial  and  papal  powei 
a  distinguished  iig:ire  in  those  ageS.  Henry  III.  vindicated 
periai  right  to  fill  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  ^nd  nominated  thr 
cessive  popes,  without  the  intervention  of  a  council  of  the 
But  in  the  minority  of  his  son  Henry  IV.,  thi:?  right  wjis  frequent 
rupted,  and  Alexander  11.  kept  his  seat,  though  the  emperor 
another  in  his  place.  It  was  the  lot  oi  this  emperor  to.  exj 
the  utmost  extent  of  papal  insolence  and  tyranny.  Alter  a 
contest  with  Gregory  Vll.,  in  which  the^  pope  was  twice  his  j 
and  the  emperor  ^s  often  excommunicated  and  deposed.  He 
at  length  the  victim  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance.  Urban  11.,  a 
5or  orGregory,  promjited  the  two  sonsof  Henry  to  rebel 
their  father ;  and  his  misfortunes  were  terminated  by  imprii 
and  death  in  1,106.  The  san^e  contests  went  on  under  a  succ< 

fopes  and  emperors,  but  ended  commonly  in  favour  of  the 
'rederick  1.  (fearbarossa),  a  prince  o^hieh  spirit,  after  an  ii 
denial  of  the  supremacy  of  Alexander  111^,  and  a  reiusal  of 
totnary  hbtoage,  was  at  length  compelled  to-kiss  his  feet,  and 
^  hollne«^by  a  terge  cession  of  territoiyt    Pope  Celcstinu 
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off  the  imperial  ciown  of  Henry  VI.,  while  doiii|  bomuffi  an  \m^\ 
knees,  but  made  amends  for  this  insolence  by  the  gift  of  3^ples  v^  I 
"Sicily,  from  which'  Henry  had  expelled  the  Normans.  'These  lerri- 
torids  now  became  an  appanage  of  the  empii'e,  1,194.  The  suc- 
ceeding popes  rose  on  the  pretensions  of  their  predecessors,  till  at 
length  innocent  111.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  est*ib- 
lished  the  power  of  the  popedom  on  a  settled  ba^s,  aiid  obtained  a 
positive  acl^nowledgment  of  the  papal  supremacy,  or  the  right  pnn^ 
cipaliter  ct  Jinaliter  [principally  andjinally)  to  confer  the  imperial 
crown.  It  was  the  same  pope  Innocent  whom*  we  shall  presently 
see  the  disposer  of  the  crown  of  England  in  ♦lie  reign  ol*  the  tyrant 
John. 


SECTION  XV  . 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  ELEVENTH,  TWELFTH,  AND 

PART  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  Tire  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  the  submission 
of  all  England  to  William  the  conqueror.  The  character  pf  tliis 
prince  was  spirited,  ha\ighty,  and  tyrannical,  vet  not  without  a  por- 
tioa  of  the  generous  aftectiqns.  He  disgusted  his  English  $ul\jc:cls 
by  the  strong  partiality  which  he  showed  to  his  Norman  follpwers, 
preferring  them  to  all  offices  of  tru-^i  and  ciignity.  A  conspiracy 
arose  iVom  these  dlscontentri,  whieli  William  defeated,  and  avenged 
wiih  signal  rigour  and  cruelty.  lie  determined  hencefopwani  to 
treat  the  English  as  a  conquered  people,  a  policy  that  Involved  his 
reign  in  perpetual  commotions,  which,  while  they  robbed  Iiim  of  all 
peace  of  imud,  aggravated  the  tyranny  of  his  disposiiion.  To  his 
own  children  he  owed  the  severest  of  his  troubles.  His  eldest  son 
Robert  rose  in  rebellion,  to  wrest  from  him  the^  sovereignty  ol 


Maine ;  and  his  foreign  subjects  took  part  with  the  rebel.     William 


^i(U 


kis  youngest  son,  the  pioperty  of  his  mother  Matilda. 

2.  William  the  conqueror  introduced  into  England  the  feudal  law, 
dividing  the  whole  kingdom,  except  the  royal  demesnes,  into  Uiron- 
ies,  and  bestowing  the  most  of  tjiese,  umfer  the  tenuie  of  militarv 
service,  on  his  Normrm  followers.  By  the  forest  laws  he  rescrve<l 
to  himself  tlie  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  game  over  all  the 
kingdom;  a  restriction  resented  by  his  subjects  above  eycvy  other 
Aiark  of  servitude.  Preparatory  to  the  introduction -of  "Uie  feudal 
tenures,  he  planned  anci  accomplished  a  genenit  survey  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  distinct  specification  of  their  extent,  na- 
ture, value,  names  of  their  proprietors,  and  an  enumeration  of  evert 
class  of  inhabitants  who  lived  on  them.  This  most  valuable  recont 
called  Dootnsday-booky  is  preserved  in  tfie  English  exchequer,  and  ii 

•       now  printed.  ^  -»      7 

3.  William  U.  (Rufus)  inh'erited  the  vices,  without  any  o!  th© 
virtue.3,  of  hw  lather.  His  reign  is  distinguished  by  no  event  of  m- 
portanr^v  and,  after  the  defeat  of  one  conspiracy  in  its  c^t,^^^ 
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elder  brotiier  Iloberl;  but  his  absence  on  a  crusade  in  £alestineTnside 
■way  for  the  unopposed  succession  of  bis  younger  brother  Heiii^'i 
wIio,by  bis  marriage  v.ith  Matilda,  (he  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  nnil- 
ed  the  last  remnant  of  the  Saxon  with  the  Norman  line.  Witn  most 
criminal  ambition,  he  now  invaded  bis  brotlier's  dominions  of  Norman-^ 
(Ij;  and  Robert,  v;n  his  return,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  detained 
for  life  a  prisoner  in  England.  The  crimes  of  Henry  were  expiated 
by  his  misfortunes.  His  only  son  was  drownud  in  his  passage  from 
Normandy.  His  daughter  Matilda,  m^hied  first  to  the  emperor  Herf» 
ry  v.,  and  afterwards  to  Geoffrey  rlantagenet  of  Anf^u,  was  destined 
to  be  his  successor ;  but  the  popularity  of  his  nephew  Stephen,  son 
of  the  count  of  Blois,  defeated  thiese  intentions.  Henry  I.  died  in  Nor- 
maivdy, -after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  A.  1).  1,135;  and,  in  spite  ol 
his  destination  to  Matilda.  Stephen  seized  the  vacant  throne.  The 
party  of  Matilda,  headed  by  her  natural  brother,  the  earl  of  Glcuces- 
ter,  engaged,  defeated,  andf  made  Stephen  prisoner.  Matilda  in  her 
tarn  mounted  the  throne ;  but,  unpopular  from  the  tyranny  of  her 
disposition,  she  was  solemnly  deposed  by  the  prevailing  party  of  her 
rival ;  and  Stephen  was  once  more  restored.  He  found,  nowever,  in 
Henry  PlanLagenet,  the  son  of  Matilda,  a  more  formidable  competitor. 
Of  a  noble  and  Intrepid  spirit,  he  resolved,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  reclaim 
his  hereditary  crown ;  and,  landing  in  England,  *ion  by  his  prowess, 
aad  the  favour  of  a  just  cause,  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  to  his  in- 
terest, Bytreaty  with  Stephen,  who  was  allowed  to  reign  for  lite- 
he  secured  tiie  succession  at  his  death,  which  soon  after  ensued, 

1,154.  r  ^     ..  .. 

4.  Henry  II.,  a  prince  in  every  sense  deserving  of  the  throne,  began 
his  reign  with  the  reformation  of  all  the  abuses  of  the  goveminent  of 
his  predecessors ;  revoking  all  impolitic  grants,  abolishing  partial  im- 
munities, regulating  the  administration  ofjustlce,  and  estsiblishiug  the 
freedom  of  the  towns  by  charters,  which  are  at  this  day  the  basis  of 
4he  national  liberty.    Happy  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  pow- 
erful in  the  vast  extent  of  additional  territory  which  he  enjoyed  on 
♦he  continent  in  right.of  his  father  and  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  a 
great  portion  of  France,  his  reign  had  every  promise  of  prosperity 
and  happiness;  but  from  one  fatal  source  these  pleasing  prospects 
were  all  destroyed.    Thomas  Becket  w  as  raised  by  Henry  from  ob- 
scurity to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  England.    On  the  vacancy  of  the 
aee  of  Canterbury  the  king,  desirous  of  his  aid  in  the  corre^ion  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  conferred  the  primacy  on  his  favourite ;  and  the' 
arrogant  Becket  availed  himself  of  that  authority  to  abase  the  prerog- 
ative of  his  sovereign,  and  exalt  the  spiritualpower  above  the  crown. 
It  was  disputed,  whether  a  priest  could  be  tried  for  a  murder,  and  pun- 
ished by  the  civil  court.  '  ft  was  determined  m  the  afhrmative  by  the> 
council  of  Clarendon,  against  the  opmion  of  Becket.  rone  Alexander 
Hl-^annulled  the  decree  of  tlie  council;  and  Becket,  who  took  pai- 
with  the  pope,  wa3  deprived  by  Henry  of  all  bis  dignities  and  estates. 
He  avenged  himself  by  the  excommunication  of  the  king's  ministers : 
and  Henry,  In  return,  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
At  length  both  parties  found  it  their  interest  to  come  to  a  good  under- 
itanding.  Becket  was  restored  to  favour,  and  reinstated  m  his  pnmacyj 
when  tbe  increasing  insolence  of  his  demeanojar  drew  fi«>«J,«J«JS^ 
pome  harty  expressfoas  of  indignation,  which  hss  servants  interpreted 
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fotoa  neatence  of  prosGription,  and,  Inistmg  that  the  <fecil  would  bft 
grateful  to  their  master,  murdered  the  prelate  while  in  the  -aet  or 
celebrating  vespers  at  the  altar.  For  this  shocking  action  Henry 
expressed  the  regret  which  he  sincerely  felt,  and  the  pope  indulgent- 
ly granted  his  pardon,  09  the  assurance  of  his  dutiful  obedience  to 

the  holy  church.  * 

5.  I'he  most  important  event  of  the  reljn  of  Henry  II.  was  the 
conquest  of  Ireland.  The  Irish,  an  early  civilized  people,  and  among 
the- first  of  the  nations  of  the  west  who  embraced  the  christian  loii- 
gion,  were,  by  fieguent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  tljeirown  domes- 
tic commotions,  replunged  into  barbarism  for  many  ages.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  kingdom  coj^jjiisted  of  five  separate  sovercigntie*. 
Ulster,  I^einster,  j^un^jfer,  Meath,  and  Connaught;  but  these  were 
subdivided  among  an  infinite  number  of  petty  chiefs,  owing  a  very 
weak  allegiance,  to  their  respective  sovereigns.  Dermot  macmm- 
rogh,  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Leinster  tor  a  rape  on  the  diiugh- 
ter  of  the  king  of  Meath,  sought  protection  from  Henry,  and  eng«)ged 
to  become  his  feudatory,  if  he  should  recover  his  kingdom  by  the  aid 
of  the  English.  Henry  empowered  his  subjects  to  invade  Ireland, 
and,  while  Strongbow  earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  followers  Were  lay- 

T^    inff  waste  the  country,  landed  in  the  islund  In  1,172,  and  received  ^he 

submission  of  many  01  the  Independent  chiefs.    Roderick  O^'Connor, 

,-  .    prince  of  Connaught,  whom  the  Irish  elected  nominal  sovereign  of 

-  '«ll  the  provinces,  resisted  for  tliree  yeaifl  the  arms  of  Henry,  but 

finally  acknowledged  ills  dominion  by  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  kdaig 

;    at  VVmdsor.    The  terms  of  the  submission  were,  an  annual  tribute  ot 

^^^ '    ^very  tenth  hide  of  land,  to  bo  applied  -for  the  support  of  go  vemmen  t^ 

^  ^'.  Jund  an  obligation  of  allegiance  to  the  croum  of  Enghmn;  on  whicli . 

.  1" ,  Conditions  the  Irish  should  retain  their  possessions,  and  Roderick  his 

kingdom ;  except  the  territ6ry  of  the  rale,  or  that  part  which  the 

^   English  iiarpns  nad  subdued  before  the  arrival  of  Henry. 

6.  Henry  divided  Ireland  into  counties,  appointed  sherifls  in  each, 
•*-■*  and  introduced  the  lawa»of  England  into  the  territory  of  the  I'ale. 

'^'  The  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  regulated  by  their  ancient  laws,  till  the 

^^  reign  of  Edward .  !.•  when,  at  the  request  of  the  nation,  the  English 

i;  laws  were  extendeato  the  whole  kingdom.    In  the  first  Irish  pariia- 

'    ment,  which  was  heJd  in  the  same  reign, sir  John  Wogan  presided  as 

j^   deputy  of  the  sovereign.    From  thattmie  there  ivas  little  ititercouKe 

^^  ,  between  the  two  kingdoms  for  some  centuries ;  nor  was  the  island 

""     considered  as  fully  su&laed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  orfier  sue 

^.  ,  cesser  James  I. 

"^r  7.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  was  clouded  by  dome^ 
tic  misfortunes. .  His  children,  Henry,  Richai'd,  Geoffrey,  and  Jobn^ 
instigated  by  their  unmitural  mother,  rose  in  rebellion,  and,  withtlie 
aid  oif  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  piepared  to  dethrone  their  father. 
VVhile  opposing  them  with  spirit  en  the  continent,  his  kingdom  was  . 
iTivaded  t>y  the  Scots  under  William  (the  lion).  He  hastened  back  ta 
_  England,  defeated  the  Scots,  and  made  theijr  king  his  prisoner.  Two 
of  His  sons,  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  expiated  their  offences  by  an  early 
death  ?  bat  Richard,  on^e  reconciled,  was  ji^ain  seduced  from  his  al- 
legiance, and,  in  league  with  the  king  of  France,  plundered  his  fa- 
therms  continental  dominions.  The  spirit'of  Henry  was  unequal  t©  his 
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To  him  Ejogktnd  owed  her  first  peimanent  improvement  in  auti|  io 
laws,  in  soverDcnent,  and  in  civil  liberty. 

8.  Richard!,  (coeur  de  lion)  itnmediately  od  his  acccssioQ  cmbaik- 
ed  for  the  Holy  Land,  on  a  crusade  against  the  infidels,  ailer  plunder- 
in^  his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  mone5r  to  defray  the  charges 
ot  the  enterprise.  Forming  a  league  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 
the  two  monarchs  joined  their  forces,  and  acting  for  some  time  in 
concert,  were  successful  in  the  taking  of  Acra  or  Ptolemais ;  but  FhiW 
ip,  jealous  of  his  rivaPs  glory,  soon  letumed  to  France,  while  Richan) 
hid  the  honour  of  defeating  tlie  heroic  Saladin  in  the  battle  of  Asca. 
Ion,  w^ith  prodigious  slaughter  of  his  enemies.  He  prepared  now  ibi 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  bi't.  finding  his  army  wiistea  with  famio  j  and 
fatigu^i^he  was  compelled  to  end  the  war  by  a  truce  with  Saladin,  in 
which  lie  obtained  a  free  passage  to  the  Holy  L^nd  for  every  chris- 
tian pilgrim.  Wrecked  iii  his  voyage  homeward,  and  travelling  in 
disguise  thi'ough  Germany,  Richard  was  seized,  and  detained  in  pris- 
on, by  command  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  The  king  of  France  un- 
eenerously  opposed  his  release,  as  did  his  unnatural  brother  John, 
irom  solfish  ambition ;  but  he  was  at  length  ransomed  b^  his  subjects 
for  thB  sum  of  1 50,000  merks,  and,  after  an  aU'^ence  of  nme  years,  re- 
tvirnea  to  his  dominions.  His  traitorous  brother  was  pardoned  alter 
some  submission ;  and  Richard  employed  the  short  residue  of  his 
reign  in  a  spirited  revenge  against  his  rival  Philip.  A  truce,  howev- 
er, was  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  Rome ;  and  Richard  was  soon 
after  killed,  while  storming  the  ciistle  of  one  of  his  rebellious  vassals 
in  the  Limosin.  He  died  in '  the  tentli  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty 
second  of  his  ace,  1,199. 

9.  John  (lack-land)  succeeded  to  the  thront  on  the  death  -of  his 
brother,  but  found  a  competitor  in  bis  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  ot 
Geofirey,  supported  by  Philip  of  France.  War  was  of  course  renew- 
ed with  that  country.  Arthur,  with  fatal  confidence,  throwing  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  was  removed  by  poison  or  the  swoitl: 
a  deed  which,  joined  to  the  known  tyranny  of  his  character,  rendered 
John  the  detestation  of  his  subjecl*^.  He  wjis  stripped  by  Plulip  oi 
his  continental  dominions,  and  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy  by  an  ava- 
ricious aitack  on  the  treasures  of  the  church.  After  an  ineffectual 
menace  of  vengeance,  hmocent  III.  pronounced  a  sentence  of  interdict 
against  the  kingdom,  which  pr.t  a  stop  to  all  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
to  baptism,  and  the  burial  of  the  desid.  He  next  excommunicated 
John,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  and  he  finally 
deposed  him.  and  made  a  gift  of  the  kingdoih  to  Philip.  John,  intimi- 
dated jnto  submission,  declared  himself  the  pope's  vassal,  swore  alle- 
giance on  his  knees  to  the  papal  lerate,  and  agreed  to  hold  his  king- 
dom tributary  to  the  holy  see.  On  these  conditions,  which  ensured 
the  universal  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  people,  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  church.  It  was  natural  that  his  subiects,  thus  trampled  upon 
and  sold,  should  vindicate  their  rights.  The  barons  of  the  kmg- 
dom  assembled,  and,  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  a  union  of  toeas- 
ares.  ret'olutely  demanded  from  the  king  a  ratification  of  a  charter  ol 
privileges  granted  by  Henry  L  John  appealed  to  the  pope,  who,  in 
support  of  ftis  vassal,  prohibited  the  confederacy  of  the  barons  as  re- 
bellious. The  barons  were  6nly  the  more  resolute  in  their  purpose, 
and  fee  swdrd  was  their  last  resource.  At  length  John  was  compelled 
to  t^ld  to  their  demands,  and  signed  at  Runymede,  on  the  19th 
day  of  June,  1,215,  that  solemn  charter,  which  is  the  foundation  ana 
balwark  of  Engrish  liberty,  Magna  Charta  (the  great  charter^ 
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10.  Bj  this  great  charter,  1,  the  freedom  of  election  to  beqefii;e$ 
\7as  secared  to  the  clergy ;  2,  the  tines  to  the  overlord  on  Uie  sncf 
cession  ofvassals  were  regulated ;  3,  no  aids  or  siibsicfies  were  allo%v- 
ed  to  be  levied  frpni  the  subject,  without  the  consent  of  the  great 
council,  unless  in  a  few  special  cases ;  4,  the  crown  shail  not  sci>se 
the  dands  of  a  baron  for  a  debt,  while  he  hsis  personal  property 
sufficient  to  discharge  it ;  5^  all  the  privileges  granted  by  the  king  to 
his  vassals  shall  be  communicated  by  them  to  their  inferior  vassiib; 
6,  one  weight  and  one  measure  shall  be  used  throughout  the  king- 
dom; 7,  all  men  shall  piss  from  and  return  to  the  realm  at  tlieir 
pleasure;  8,  all  cities  and  boroughs  shall  preserve  their  ancient 
liberties ;  9,  the  estate  of  every  freeman  shall  be  regulated  by  his 
wilt,  and,  if  he  die  Intestate,  by  the  law;  10,  the  king's  court  simll  be 
fitationary,  and  open  to  all ;  11,  every  freeman  shall  be  iined  only  in 
proportion  to  his  offence,  and  no  fine  shall  be  imj)osed  to  his  utter 
niin;  12,  no  peasant  shall,  by  a  tine,  be  deprived  of  his  instruments 
of  husbandry;  13,  no  person  shall  be  tried  on  suspicion  atone,  but 
on  the  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses;  14,  no  person  shall  be  tried 
or  punished  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  pee  re  and  the  law  ol  the 
land. ' 

11.  John  granted  at  the  same  time  the  Chnrtn  de  Foresta  {tkeL  cfutf' 
ter  concerning  forests)^  which  abolished  the  roynl  privilege  of  killing 
game  over  all  the  kingdom,  and  restored  to  tiie  lawful  proprietors 
Iheir  woods  and  forests,  which  they  were  nov  allowed  to  enclose 
and  use  at  their  plejisure.  As  compulsion  alone  had  extorted  these 
concessions,  John  wjis  determined  to  disregard  them,  and  a  foreiCT 
force  was  brought  into  the  kingdom  to  reduce  the  barons  to  snbmia- 
.sion.  The  barons  applied  for  aid  to  France,  and  Philip  sent  his  son 
Lewis  to  England  with  an  arn>y ;  and  such  was  the  people's  hatred 
of  their  sovereign,  that  they  swore  allegiance  to  this  foreigner.     At 

/this  critical  period  John  died  at  Newark,  in  1,216,  and  an  instant 
change  ensued.  His  son  Henry  III.,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  was 
crowned  at  Bristol;  and  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  tvas  slppoint- 
ed  protector  of  the  realm.  The  disaffected  baroas  returned  to  their 
allegiance ;  the  people  hailed  their  sovereign  ;  and  Lewis  with  hb 
'army,  after  an  inefiectual  struggle,  made  peace  with  the  protector, 
and  evacuated  the  kingdom. 


.    SECTION  XVI. 

Si^AtE    OF    GERMANY   AND    ITALY     IN    THE    THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY.  • 

I    Frederick  II.,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  was  elected  emperor  on  the 
resignation  of  Otho  IV.,  in  1,212.    At  this  period  Naples,  Sicily,  and 


lormer  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  latter  that  of  the 
emperor.  Ihe  opposiUon  of  Frederick  to  four  successive  popes 
was  avenged  by  excommunication  and  deposition ;  yet  he  kept  posses- 
sion ot  his  throne,  and  vindicated  his  authority  with  great  smrit 
Frequent  attempts  were  miide  sigainst  his  lite,  by  assassination  and 
poison,  which  JW  jpenly  attributed  to  papal  resentment.  On  his 
death,  in  1,250,  the  splendour  of  the  empire  was  tor  many  yeare  9" 
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tciired  It  was  a  prey  to  Incessant  factions  and  civit  war,  the  fruit  ol 
coDtested  claims  of  sovereignty.  Yet  tlie  popes  gaioed  notliing  bj 
its  disorders,  for  the  troubles  of  Italy  were  equally  hostile  to  thejr 
ambition.  We  have  seen  the  turbulent  state  of  Cnglund.  France 
was  equally  weak  and  anarchical ;  and  Spjiin  was  ravaged  by  tlie 
contests  of  the  Moors  and  christians.  Yet,  distracted  as  appears  the 
situaiioD  of  Europe,  one  great  project  gave  a  species  of  union  to  tliis 
discordant  mass,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 

SECTION  XVII. 

THE  crusades;  or  holy  wars. 

1 .  The  Turks  or  Turcomans,  a  race  of  Tartars  from  tho  regions 
oC  Mount  Taurus  and  Imaus,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Moacovy 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  came  down  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian.  The  caliphs  employed  Turkish  mercenaries,  and  they  - 
acquired  the  reputation  of  able  soldiers  in  the  wars  that  took  place 
on  occasion  of  the  contested  caliphate.  The  r.aliphs  of  Baedat,  the 
Aba^idae,  were  deprived  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  b>  their  Vivul 
caliplis  of  the  race  of  Omar;  and  the  lurks  stripped  of  their  do- 
minioiLS  both  the  Abassidae  and  Ommiades.  Bagdat  was  tiiken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  overthrown  in  1,055;  and  these 
princes,  froni  temporal  monarchs,  became  now  the  supreme  pontifls 
of  the  MaKometan  faith,  as  the  i)opes  of  the  christian.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  end  of  ihe  eleventh  century,  Arabia  was 
governed  by  a  Turkish  sultan,  as  were  Persia  and  the  greater  poi^ 
tion  of  Lesser  Asia. — The  eastern  empire  was  thus  abri()ged  of  it3 
Asiatic  territory,  and  had  lost  a  great  part  of  its  dominions  m  Europe. 

It  retained,  however,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thnice,  and  Iliyria;  and 
Constantinople  itself  was  populous,  opulent,  and  luxurious.  Palestine 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks;  and  its  capital  Jerusalem,  iallen 
from  its  ancient  consequence  and  splendour,  was  yet  held  in  re-  - 
spect  by  its  conquerors  as  a  holy  city,  and  constantly  attnicted  the  re. 
sort  of  Mahometans  to  the  mosque  of  Omar,  as  of  christian  pilgrims 
to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour. 

2.  Peter  the  hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  on  Ids  return  from  this 
pilgrimage,  complained  in  loud  terms  of  the  grievances  which  the 
christians  sufi'ereJ  from  the  Turks;  and  Urban  11.  pitched ^on  this 
enthusiiist  as  a  fit  person  to  commence  the  execution  of  a  grand  de- 
sign which  the  popes  had  long  entertained,  of  arming  all  Christen- 
dom, and  exterminating  the  infidels  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  project 
Wiis  opened  m  two  general  councils  held  at  Placeutia  and  Clermont. 
The  French  possessed  more  ardour  than  the  Indians;  and  an  ipj- 
mense  multitude  of  ambitious  and  disorderly  nobles,  with  all  theif 
dependents,  eager  for  enterprise  and  plunder,  and  assured  of  eternal 
salvation,  immediately  took  the  cross.  Peter  the  hermit  led  80,000 
under  hh  banners,  and  they  began  their  march  towards  the  east  in 
K093.  Their  progress  wj^s  marked  by  rapine  and  hostility  in  every 
Christina  country  through  which  they  passed ;  and  the  army  of  the 
hermit,  on  its  arrival  at  Constantinople,  was  wasted  down  to  20,000. 
Tfie  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  to  whom  the  crusaders  behaved 
ivitii  the  most  provoking  insulence  and  folly,  conducted  hunself  witii 
admirable  moderation  and  good  sense.  He  hastened  to  get  rid  oj 
this  disorderly  miiltitude^  by  furnishing  them  with  every  aid  wnicn 

• 
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they  required,  aod  cheerfully  lent  his  ships  to  traosport  tl^m  Qcrpa 
the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  Soljman  met  them  in  the  plain  of 
Nicea^and  destroyed  the  army  ot  the  hermit.  A  new  host  in  the 
mean  time  arrived  at  Constantinople,  led  by  more  illustrious  com- 
manders ;  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  duke  of  Bnibant^  Raymond  ctant 
of  Thoulouse,  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  V/illiam  king  of  Eng- 
land, Bohemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily, 
and  other  princes  of  high  reputation.  To  these,  who  amounted  to 
some  hundred  thousands,  Ale&ius  manifested  the  same  prudent  con- 
duct* to  accelerate  their  departure.  Thd^  Turks,  overpowered  by 
QumDers,  were  twice  defeated ;  and  the  crusaders,  pursuing  their  suc- 
cesses, pefnetrat^  at  length  to  Jerusalem,  which  after  a  siege  of  six 
weeks,  they  took  by  storm,  and  with  savage  fury  massacred  the 
whole  of  its  Mahometan  and  Jewish  inhabitants,  A.  D.  1,099.  Godfrey 
was  hailed  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  obliged  soon  after  to  cede  hjs 
kingdom  to  the  pope^s  legate.  The  crusaders  divided  Syria  and 
Falestine^and  formed  four  separate  states,  which  weakened  their 
power.  The  Turks  began  to  recover  strength ;  and  the  christlaofi 
of  Asia  *soon  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  aid  from  Europe. 

3.  The  second  crusade  set  out  from  the  west  in  1,146,  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  led  by  Hugh, 
brother  of  Philip  i.  of  France.  These  met  with  the  same  rate 
which  attended  the  army  of  Peter  the  hermit.  The  garrison  rf 
Jerusalem  was  at  this  time  so  wes&,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
embody  and  arm  the  monks  for  its  defence ;  and  hence  arose  the 
military  orders  of  the  knights  templars  and  hospitallers,  and  sood 
after  the  Teutonic,  f#om  the  German  pilgrims.  Meantime  po^ 
Kugenius  III.  employed  St.  Bernard  to  preach  a  new  crusade  in 
France,  which  was  headed  by  its  sovereign  Lewis  VII.,  (the  young)j 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Conrad  111.,  emperor  of  Germany,  mus- 
tered jointly  300,000  men.  TM  Germans  were  extirpatedf  by  the 
sultan  of  Iconium ;  the  French  were  totally  defeated  near  Laodicea; 
and  the  two  monarchs,  after  muclf  disaster,  returned  with  siianie  to 
their  dominions. 

-S.  The  illustrious  Saladin,  nephew  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  formed 
the  design  of  recovering  Palestine  from  the  christians;  and  besieging 
Jerusalem,  he  took  the  city,  and  made  prisoner  its  sovereign,  uuy 
of  Lusignan.  Pope  Clement  III.,  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  the 
infiJels,  began  to  stir  up  a  new  crusade  from  France,.  England,  and 
Germany ;  and  the  armies  of  each  country  were  headed  by  their 
Respective  sovereigns,  Philip  Augustus,  Richard  1.,  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  In  this  third  crusade  the  emperor  Frederick  diedi» 
Asia,  and  his  army,  by  repeated  defeats,  mouldered  to  notliio^* 
The  English  and  t  rench  were  more  successful :  they  besieged  and 
took  Ptolemais ;  but  Richard  and  Philip  quarrelled  from  jeawusy  oi 
e^ch  other's  glory,  and  the  French  monarch  returned  in  disgust  to 
his  cftunirv.  Richard  nobly  sustained  the  contest  with  Saladin^ 
whom  he  defeated  near  Ascaton ;  but  his  army  was  reduced  by  fan^ 
ine  and  fatigue.    He  concluded  a  treaty,  at  least  not  dishonourable* 


6.  A  fourth  crusade  was  fitted  out  in  1,202,  under  Baldwin  cottAi 
of  Flandeis,  of  which  the  object  was  not  the  extirpation  of  the  infr'] 
dels,  but  the  destructior  of  the  empire  of  the  east.  ConsfnntinopK 
embroiled  by  civil  war  and  revoluiion^  from  disputed  claims  to  thl 
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Miyer^lg^Qi)'^  Wds  besieged  md  taken  by  the  erf»ad^rs;  and  BaUmn. 
ifaelrchlei)  was  electedemperor.  to  t>e  wUhin  a  few  months  dethron- 
ed and  murdered.  The  unperial  dominions  were  shared  among  the 
princip^il  leaders;  and  the  Venetians,  who  had  lent  inelr ships  for  the 
expecfitiom  got  the  isle  of  Candia  (anciently  Crete)  for  their  reuard. 
Alexins,  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  Commeni,  founded  a  new  •ove- 


mate  ruin  was  the  issue  oi  this  expedition,  as  of  ail  the  preceding. 

6.  At  this  period,  !,227,  a  ereat  revolution  took  place  in 'Asia. 
Gengiskan  with  his  Tartars  brcwe  down  from  the  nortn  upon  Persia 
and  Syria,  and  massacred  indiscrimiaateiT  Tnrfcs,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians, who  opposeti  them.  The  christian  knights,  templaun,  hospital- 
lers, and  Teutonic,  made  a  desperate  but  inenectual  resistance ;  and 
Palestine  must  have  been  abandoned  to  these  invaders,  if  its  fate  had 
not  been  for  a  while  retiu*ded  by  the  last  crusade  under  Lewis  IX.  of 
France.  This  prince,  summoned  by  Heaven,  as  he  believed,  after 
four  years'  preparation,  set  out  for  the  Hol>  liand,  with  h»  queen, 
bis  three  brothers,  and  all  the  knights  of  France.  His  army  began 
their  enterprise  by  an  attack  on  l^ypt,  where,  after  some  consider- 
able successes,  thsy  were  at  length  utterly  defeated;  and  tlic 
French  monarch,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
euemy.  He  purchased  his  liberty  at  an  immense  ransom,  and,  return- 
ing to  France,  reigned  prosperously  and  wisely  for  thirteen  years. 
But  the  same  phrensy  again  assailing  him,  he  embarked  on  a  crusiide 
against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  where  he  and  his  army  were  destroye<l 
by  a  pestilence,  1,270.  It  is  computed  that,  in  the  whole  of  the 
crusades  to  Palestine,  two  millions  of  Europeans  were  buried  in  the 
east 

7.  Ejfects  fyf  the  crusades.  One  consequence  of  the  holy  wars  is  • 
supposed  to  have  been  the  improvement  of  European  manners ;  but 
the  times  immediately  succeeding  iho  cnisades  exhibit  no  such  sicluai 
impix)vement  Two  centuries  of  barbarism  and  darkness  elapsed 
between  the  termina'ion  of  those  enterprises  and  the  fall  of  .the 
Greek  empire  in  h453,  the  asra  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the 
commencement  of  civilization.  A  certain  consequence  of  tiie  cru- 
sades was  the  change  of  territorial  property  in  all  the  feudal  king- 
doms, the  sale  of  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  and  their  division  among 
a  number  of  smaller  proprietors.  Hence  the  feudal  aristoccacy  was 
weakened,  ami  the  lower  classes  be^an  to  acquhre  we^ht.  and  a 
spirit  of  independence.  Th&  towns  hitherto  bound  by  a  sort  6f^  vassal- 


others  lost  by  those  cnterprisQs.  The  popes  gained  a  more  exttmd- 
ed  jurisdiction ;  but  the  fatal  issue  of  those  expeiUtidns  openeil  file 
eyes  of  the  world  to  the  selfish  and  interested  motives  which  H&d 
prompted  thein,  and  weakened  the  sway  of  superstilioh.  J\lany  of  the 
religious  orders  acquired  an  increase  of  weidth ;  but  this  was  bal- 
anced by  the  taxes  imposed  on  t!ie  clerffy.  The  coin  was  altered 
and  (Jebased  in'  most  oi  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  thje  siia.rcity 
of  specie,  The  Jews  were  supposed  to  have  hoarded  and  concealed 
il,  and  hence  they  betame  the  victims  of  genera!  pei>«eciUion.  Thi^ 
most  substantial  gainers  by  the  crusades  were  the  Italian  states  of 
Genoa,  Pica,  and  Venice,  from  the  increased  tiado'  ,to  the  I^i»nt 
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.forth^  $ii^j  of  Uiose  immense  armies.  Venicti^sw  we  iia?e§eeik 
t6ok  an  acfive  concern,  and  obtained  her  share  of  the  conquei^ 
territory.  ,. 

"ITie  age  of  the  crusades  brought  phlvalry  to  its  perfection  and  gavt 

tfee  to  romantic  fiction'.  (         '    r  ,       ' 

See  Kett's  Elements  of  General  Knowledge^  vol.  L  . 


SECTION  XVIH. 

OF  CHIVALRY  AND  ROMANCE. 

1,  Chivalry  arose  naturally  from  the  condition  of  society  in  thoM 
ages  m  which  it  prevailed.  Among  the  Germanic  nations  the  profes' 
bion  of  aims  was  esteemed  the  sole  employment  that  aeserved  the 
name  of  inanly  or  honourable.  The  initiation  of  the  youth  to  this  pro- 
fession Wiis  attended  with  peculiar  solemnity  and  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  chief  of  the  tribe  bestowed  the  swerdf  and  armour  on 
his  vassal,  as  a  symbol  of  their  devotion  to  his  service.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  the  feudal  system  these  vassals,  in  imitation  of  their  chief,  as* 
flumed  the  *power  of  conferring  arms  on  their  sub-vassals,  witb  a 
similar  form  of  mysterious  and  pompous  <'eremoniai.  The  candidate 
for  knighthood  underwent  his  preparatory  fastsand  vieiis,  and  re- 
ceived on  his  knees  the  accoUade  and  benediction  of  his  chief  Arm- 
ed and  caparisoned,  he  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventure,  wbicji,; 
whether  just  pr  not  in  its  purpose,  was  ever  esteemed  honourable  in^ 
proporticMi  as  it  was  ^rilbus. 

2.  The  este«a  of  the  female  Sex  is  characteristic  of  the  Gofliic 
manners.  In  those  ^ges  of  barj)ari^  the  castles  of  ^  greater  bwr- 
ons  were  the  courts  of  sovereigns  in  roiniatureJ  The  society  of  the 
ladies,  who  found  only  In  such  fortresses  a  security  from  outrage,  jpol- 
ished  the  manners ;  and  to  protect  the  chastity  and  honour  of  the  fair, 
was  the  best  employ  and  the  highest  merit  ofan  accomplished.k|ii^bt  ^ 
Romantic  exploit  therefore  had  always  a  tincture  of  gallantry. 

It  hath  been  thrdugh  all  s^t  ever 'seen, 

That  with  the  praise  of  arms  and  chivalry  * 

The  prize  of  beauty  atiU  hath  joihcd  beeri^   - 

And  that  for  reasons  special  privity : 
F<Mf  either  doth  on  other  much  rely ; ' 
^  For  he,  me  seems,  mflst  lit  the  fair  to  serve, 

That  can  her  best  defend  from  villany  $ 
i  And  she  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve 

j  Thai,  fairest  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  never  swerve.  **    . 

Spenser's  Faibt  ^vMXf* 


( 


d.  To  the  passion  for  adventure  and  romantic  love  was  added  « 
high  regard  m  morality  and  religion ;  but  as  the  latter  were  ever 
ffi^rdinate  to  the-  former,  we  may  presume  more  in  favour  of  tje 
refanement  than  of  the  purity  of  die  knights.  It  was  the  pride  ol  a 
knight  to  redress  wrongs  and  injuries;  but  in  that  honourable  employ- 
ment he  ipade  small  account  of  those  which  he  committed.  It  ^^ 
easy  to  expiate  the  greatest  offences  by  a  penance  ok  a  pilgrimage 
wliwntunijshed  only  a  new  opportunity  for  adventurous  exploit.  ^ 
^ir^I?^'  whether  it  bejran  with  the  Moore  or  Normans,  attjte- 
•a  its  pertectiop  ^it  the  period  of  the  crusades,  which  presented  n  »<>" 
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«e  M^Qi  of  adventure,  and  a  boundless  iieid  for  nijun  cWv] 


Fw  indeed  returned  from  those  desperate  enterpriflos:  but  thoje  had 
a TiF^b  reward  in  the  admimtion  of  their  countrymen.  The  banto  and 
romancers  sung  their  praises,  and  recorded  their  exploits,*  with  a 
tbousand  circumstances  of  fabutous  embellishment 

5.  The  earllest-of  the  old  romances  (90  termed  from  the  RmnancA 
bnguage,  a  mixture  of  the  Frank  and  Latin,  in  whldi^  thcr  were 
witten)  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth^ntury,  the  period 
of  the  second  crusade.  But  tho^e  more  ancient  compositions  cfid  not 
record  contemporary  events,  whose  Itnown  truth  would  have  preclude 
Cd  aU  libei'ty  of  fiction  or  exaggeration.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
the  author  who  assumed  the  name  of  archbishop  Turpin,  bad  frea 
icope  to  their  fancy,  by  celebrating  the  deeds  of  Arthur  and  the 
knights  cf  the  round  table,  and  the  exoloita  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
twelve  peers.  From  the  fruitful  stocic  of  tliose  first  romances  sprung 
a  numerous  offspring  equally  wild  and  extravu^-iiit. 

6.  Philosophers  h;ivc  analyzed  the  pleasure  arising  from  works  oj 
fi^lion,  and  have  euiieavonreJ,  by  various  hypotheses,  to  account  foi 
thp  interest  which  we  tixke  in  tiie  description  of  an  event  or  scene 
whicii  is  known  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The  foot  may  be  simply 
explained  as  follows.  Every  namition  is  in  some  d<^£Fee  aromied 
with  a  dramatic  deception.  We  enter  for  the  time  inti  the  aiiuution 
d.the  persons  concexned;  and,  adopting  their  piissions  and  feelings, 
we  lose  ail  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  tlieir  cauiie,  while  we  see  "llie 
agents  themselves  hold  it  for  reiisomtble  and  adequate.  The  most  in- 
credulous sceptic  may  sympathize  strongly  with  the  feelings  of  Main- 
ly JVt  the  sight  of  his  fatiiers  spectre. 

7.  IHius  powerfully  affected  as  we  are  by  sympathy,  even  against 
the  conviction  of  our  reason,  how  much  greater  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  such  works  of  the  imagination  in  tiiose  days,  when  popular 
superstition  gave  full  credit  to  Uie  f eality,  or  at  least  the  possibility. 
oTall  that  they  described  !  And  hence  we  must  censure,  as  l)oth  un^ 
necessary  and  in^)robable^  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hurd,  which  nccoi^nts 
for  all  the  wildness  of  the  old  romances,  on  the  supposition  thjit  their 
fictions  were  entirely  allegorical,-  whicn  explain^  tlie  giants  and  Siiv- 
ages  into  the  oppressive  feudal  lords  and  their  barbarous  dependents; 
as  ft!,  iilal let- construes  the  serpents  and  dragons  which  guanled  tiic 
enchanted  castles,  into  their  winding  walls,  fosses,  and  battlements. 
It'were'sufficient  to  sav<  that  mnny  of  those  ol(|jComance8  are  inex- 
plicable by  allegory.  'Ihey  were  received  by  tne  popular  belief  as 
truths ;  and  even  their  contrivers  believed  in  the  possibility  of  the 
scenes  and  actions  which  they  described^  In  latter  ages,  and  in  the 
wane  of  superstition,  yet  while  it  still  retained  a  powerful  influence, 
the  poets  adopted  allegory  as  a  vehicle  of  moral  instruction:  and  to 
this  period  belong  those  political  romances  which  bear  an  allegorical 
explanation ;  as  the  Fairy  Qwf  jn  of  Spenser,  the  Orlmdo  of  Ariosto, 
and  the  Gtcriw/x/ewwwe  Z/tJerttta  of  TassO.  ' 

8.  In  more  modem  times  the  taste  for  romantic  composition  declin- 
ed with  popular  credulity ;  and  the  fastidiousness  of  philosophy  affect- 
ed to  treat  all  supernatural  fiction  with  contempt.  But  it  was  at 
length  perceived  that  this  refinement  had  cut  off  a  source  of  very 
hij^h  mental  enjoyment.  The  public  taste  now  took  a  new  turn ;  and 
this  jnoral  revolution  is  at  present  fending  to  its  extreme.  We  are 
gone  back  to  the  nui'sery  to  listen  to  tales  of  hobgoblins  ^  a  change 
which  we  may  sateiy  prognosticate  can  be  of  no  duration.  - 
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SECTION  XiX. 


STATE  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH*  AND  fOURTEENTH 

CENTURIES/ 

I.  "        , 

1.  CoNOTANTiNOPiE,  ttikcTi  in  1,202  by  the  crusaders,  iVas  po^essed 
only  for  a  short  time  by  its  conquerors.    It  was  governed  by  Frewb 


self  the  sovereignty. 

2.  In  the  'be^lftning  of  the    thirteenth   century  <3erinany  was 

foverned  by  Frederick  If.,  who  paid  homage  to  the  pope  lor  the 
ingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  was  possessed  by  bis  son  Coo- 
nid,  and  afterwards  by  his  brother  Manfred,  who  usurped  the  crown 
in  violation  of  the  ri^ht  of  hi?  nephew  Con»*adin.  Pope  Clement  IV., 
jealous  of  the  dominion  of . this  imperial  family,  gave  the  investiture 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Charles  of  AnjOu,  brother  of  Lewis  XkA 
Franre,  who  defeated  and  put  to  de;»th  his  competitors.  The  Sjcif- 
ians  revenged  tJiis  act  of  usurpation  and  cruelty  by  the  murder,  in 
one  liight,  of  every  Frenchman  in  the  island.  Ihis  shocking  massi- 
cre,  termed  the  Sicilian  vespers^  liappened  on  Easter  Sunday,  1,282 
It  was  folfbwed  by  every  evil  that  comes  in  the  train  of  civil  war  and 
revolution. 

3.  The  beginning  of  the  thirtieenth  century  had  been  signalized 
by  ^  new  species  of  crusade.  The  Albigenses,  inhabitants  of  Alby 
in  the  Fays  de  Vaud,  were  bold  enough  to  dispute  many  of  the  tenete 
o(  the  catholic '  chd^h^  judging  theth  Gontraiy  to  the  doctrines  o( 
scripture.  Innocent  lll.'-estamisned  a  holy  commission  at  Thoulotise, 
with  power  to  trjr  and  punish  those  heretics.  The  count  of  Thou. 
louse  opposed  this  persecution,  and  was,  for  the  punishment  of  hfc 
offence,  competed  by  the  pope  to  assist  in  a  crusade  against  his  own 
vassals.  Simon  de  Monfort  was  the  leader  of  this  pious  enterjjrise, 
which  was  marked  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  The  benetits  oi' 
the  holy  commission  were  judged  by  U)e  popes  to  be  so  great,  that  it 
became  from  that  time  a  permanent- estidblishment,  known  by  the 
nsitxie  of  iK€  inquisition. 

4.  The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria  may  be  dated  from  1,274, 
when  Rodolphus  of  Hapsbourff,.  a  Swiss  baron,  Was  elected  emperor 
of  Gerraahy.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  jealousies  of  the  elec- 
toral princes,  who  could  not  agree  iff  the  choice  of  any  one  of  them- 
selves. The  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  Kodolphus  had  been  sle«^- 
ard  of  the  h6useh61d/ could  ill  brook  the  supremacy  of  his  former  de- 
pendent ;•  ami  refusing  him  the  customarj  homage  for  hii  Gerinpnlc 
possessions,  Kodolphus  stripped  him  of  Austria,  wliich  ha5  evei  sipce 
remained  in  the  family  of  its  conqueror. 

5.  The  Italian  states  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  were  at  this  time 
flourishing  and  opulent,  while  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  (" 


uii^rci  lump  IV.  \^ie  oeiu  wno  summoned  the  third  estate  to  iw 
DmioflHl  assemblies,  which  had  hitherto  consisted  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  i,:i03.  Philip  establlslied  perpetual  courts  of  judicature  in 
(nttKe,  Qodttr  the  name  of  parliaments.    Over  theM  tm  parliaaaaO^ 
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I   of  Palis  poflseaned-a  jurisdiction  by  appeal ;  but  U  was  not  tfll  kter ' 

j    tones  that  it  assumed  any  authority  in  matters  of  State. 

I  6.  riic  parliament  of  England  had  before  this  era  begun  to  atnime 
its  present  constitution.  The  commons,  or  the  representativ&t  <^ 
founties  and  boroughs,  were  (irst  caliea  to  pailiament  by  Henrj 
OL  Before  that  time  this  assembly  consisted  only  of  the  greatei 
barons  and  clergy.  But  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  coDstituUoa 
e£  England  we  shall  afterwards  treat  more  paticularly  in  a  separate 
section. 

7.  The  spirit  of  the  pope^pm,  zealous  in  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  its  prerogatives,  continued  much  the  oune  in  the  thirteen^ 
and  fourteenth,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  three  preceding  centurieik 
Philip  the  fair  had  subjected  his  cleigy  to  bear  their  snare  of  tlie 
public  taxes,  and  prohibited  ail  contributions  to  be  levied  by  the  pope 
in  his  dominions.  This  double  offence  was  highly  resented  by  Boni- 
&ce  Viii.,  who  expressed  liis  indignation  by  a  sentence  of  excom« 
mumcation  and  interdict,  and  a  solemn  traaosference  ol'  the  kingdom 
of  France  to  the  emperor  Albert  Philip,  in  revenge,  sent  his  ee» 
eral  Nognret  to  Rome,  who  threw  the  pope  into  prison.  The 
French,  however,  were  overpowered  by  the  papal  troops;  apid  the 
death  of  Boniface  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel. 

8*  It  is  less  easy  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Philip  the  fiiir  to  the 
nknights  templars  than  Uis  l>ehaviour  to  pope  Boniface.  The  whole 
cfthis  order  had  incurred  his  resentment,  from  suspicion  of  harbour* 
iitg  ti^asooable  designs.  He  had  influence  with  Clement  V.  to  pro- 
cure a  papal  bull  warranting  their  extirpation  from  all  the  christian 
kingdoois :  and  this  infamous  |>roscription  was  carried  into  eflec^ 
over  a) I  Europe.    Those  unfortunate  men  were  solemnly  Iried,  not 

'  ^r  their  real  offence,  but  for  protended  impieties  and  idolatrous  prac- 
Ik^  and  committed  to  the  flames  1,309--1,312. 


SECTION  XX. 

REVOLUTION  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

L  Tkk  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  vras  distinguished  by 
the  revolution  of  Switaserland,  and  the  rise  of  the  Helvetic  republic. 
The  emperor  Rodolphus  of  Hapsbourg  was  hereditary  sovereign 
of  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  governed  his  statet^  with  much 
equity  and  moderation.    HU  successor  Albert,  a  tp'amiicai  pnjQce, 
fo.imed  the  design  of  iamexiug  the  wlioie  of  the  provinces  to  his 
d«}mLoion,  and  ol  erecting  them  into  a  principality  for  one  of  l^s 
8<»ns.  '  The  cantons  of  Schwei'z,  Ury,  and  Underwald,  which  had 
aiwavs  resisleil  the  authority  of  Austria,  combined  to  assert  their 
freeitom  ?  and  a  small  arm>  of  400  or  oOO  men  defeated  an  immeitfe 
host  of  the  Austrians  in  the  pass  of  Morgate,  \,316.  ,  The  rest  of  the 
cantons  by  degrees  joined  the  association.   With  mvmcible  persever- 
ance the  united  cantons  won  and  secured  their  dear-bought  liberty, 
after  sixty  pitched  battles  with  their  enemies. 
•     %  Omstituiim  of  Smtzerland.    The  thirteen  canldns  were  united 
by  a  soienm  treaty,  which -stipulated  the  proportional  succours  to  be 
furnished  by  each  in  the  case  of*  foreign  hostility,  and  the  measures 
to  be  followed  for  securing  the  Ainion  of  the  states,  and  accx>mmodatr 
ing  domestic  diflerences.    With  respect  to  Ite  internal  gov^ 
M  eccmomy  each  canton  was  in  lependent.   Of  some  the  coo^t. 


•   • 
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was  monarchical,  and  of  othei-s  republican.  All  matters  touching 
the  general  league  were  transacted  either  by  letters  sent  to  Znrl^ 
ahd  thence  officially  citculated  to  »H  the  cantons,  or  by  conferencea. 
The  general  diet,  wheKs  two  deputies  attended  from  each  canton,  was 
fteld  once  a  rear,  the  first  deputy  of  Zurich  presiding.  The  cathi^c 
and  protestant  cantons  likewise  held  their  separate  diets  on  occasional 
emergencies.    ^   ^-  ' 

3.  The  Swiss,  when  at  peace,  employed^  their  troops  for  fiire  In 
»9re»Sn  service,  judging  it  a  wise  policy  to  keep  alive  the  mUitarr 
spirit  oJ  the  nation;  and  the  armies  thus  employed  have  been  equally 
distinguished  for  th^r  courage  and  fidelity.  The  industry  arid 
economy  of  the  Swiss  are  proverbial ;  and  their  country  supporfe  m 
abundant  population,  from  the  zealous  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  •  **.        ^ 


SECTION  XXI. 

8TATE  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH,  FOURTEENTH,  AND 
PART  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  The  rival  claims  of  superiority  between  tne  popes  and  r^nt^ 
perors  still  continued.  Henry  VII.,  the  successor  of  Albert,  vindicat- 
ed his  right  by  tlie  sword,  triumphantly  fbtight  his  way  to  Ro&i^ 
where  he  was  solemnly  crowned,  nnd  imposed  a  tribute  on  aU  the 
states  ol  Italy.  His  sudden  death  was  suspected  to  be  the  consenuence 
of  papal  resentment.  In  his  time  the  ^eni  of  the  popedom  was  trans- 
ferred by  Xlement  V.  from  Rome  to  Avignon.  1,309,  where  It  re- 
mamedtill  1,377.  ^The  foctions  of  Italy  wereVe  cause  of  thi' J^ 
moval.  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  successor  of  Henry,  deposed  and  ox 
communicated  by  Job^  XXII.,  revenged  himself  bv  cleposinar  the 
P«^Pf-  .  ^>»  ponUff,  who  had  originafly  been  a  aco&bler,  suri^ssed 
most  of  his  predecesjsoi^  in  pride  ar.d  ty nanny.    He  kept  Lis  sfeat^ 

Kligence        '^^^  ^^  ^^°^^^^^-^  J  ^^^  his  rival  the  emperor  dioTL 

_  2.  His  successor  in  the  empire,  Charles  IV.,  published,  in  1  3Sjl 
^e  imperial  constitution,  termedJM -oWen  ^//,  the  fundamental  iaw 
Qt  the  -Ctermanic  body,  which  reduced  the  number  of  electors  to 
seven,  and  settled  on  them  all  the  hereditary  offices  of  state     Thte 
elector  exemplihed  their  new  rights  by  deposing  his  son  AVenceslaiia 
for  mcapacity    1  4CM).    Three  sep^trate  foctions%f  the  Ffen^S^ 
Mian  cardinals  haying  elected  three  separate  popes,  the  empew 
Sigismund  judged  this  division  ol  the  church  to  La  fit-  opportK 
for  his  imerterence  to  reconcile  all  differences,  and  establiiS  his  owh 
fupremacy.    He  summoned  a  general  council  at  Constance  in  1  414. 
T'^f^'i^l^^J^?}^.  by  degrading  all  the  three  pontifis,  and  namii^ 
a  fourth,  Martm^Cplonna.    This  division  of  the  papacy  is  term^ 
thp^jmt  achmnof  tlie  west.  P^p^'^y  »  lermea 

3.  The  spiritual  business  of  the  council  of  Constance  was  nn  lo« 
important  than  its  tempornl.  John  Huss,  a  dkipK  WckHff  !^ 
tri«d  for  heresy,  Jn  denying  the  hierardiv  amr^^rtrivin^  /L^  ^^ 
moralit^of  tl4'  popes  amfbi^hops     He  did  not^^^^^^^        M*'  '"^^ 

WW  the  poition  of  his  fnend  ami  cUsciple,  Jerom  of  ?^^^^ 
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ilBplayed  at  his  execution  the  eloquence  pf  ao  apo0tle,  and  the  coo* 
rfaacy  of  a  martyr,  1,4.16.  Sigtemund  felt  the  consequence  of  these 
terrible  proceeclings;  for  the  Bohemians  opposed  his  tfuccessioii  to 
iSeir  vacant  crown,  and  it  cost  him  a  war  of  sixteep  years  tb  Attain  it 
4.  Whatever  was  the  imperial  power  at  this  time,  it  derived  bof 
sraafl  consequence  from  its  actual  revenues.  The  wealth  of  the 
Germanic,  states  was  exclu-sively  possessed  by  their  separate  sove- 
reigns, and  the  emperor  had  little  more  than  what  he  drew  from 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The  sovereignty  of  Italy  was  an  empty 
title.  The  interest  of  the  emperor  in  that  country  furnished  only  a 
source  of  faction  to  its  princes,  and  embroiled  the  states  in  perpetual 
quarrels.  A  series  of  conspiracies  and  civil  tumults  form  the  annab 
J  the  principal  cities  for  above  200  yeal%.  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
rained  by  the  weak  and  disorderly  government  of  the  two  Joanna^ 
Apassion  which  the  younger  of  these  conceived  fbr  a  soldier  oufne 
name  of  Sforza  raised  him  to  the  sovereignty  of  Milan ;  widTier 
adoption,  first  of  Alphonzd  of  Arragon,  and  afterwards  of  Lewis  rt 
.4njou,  laid  the  foundation  of  those  contests  between  Spam  and 
France  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  Sicilie?,  which  atlenranli 
agitated  all  Europe. 

SECTION  XXII. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTORT. 

1   On  the  death  of  John,  his  son  Henry  111.  succeeded  to  th« 
crown  ot  England  at  nine  years  of  age.    He  was  a  prince  of  ami 
able  disposition*  but  of  weak  understanding.      Hjs  preference  <« 
foreign  fevourites  disgusted  his  noWes ;  and  the  want  of  economy  mt-^ 
eoveroment,  and  oppressive  exactions,  deprived  him  of  the  aif^Uon 
If  to^SSTple.    Montfort  earl  of  Leicester,  son  of  the  leader  of  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  bfotlieMa-law  of  the  kine,  coi>. 
eeived  a  plan  lor  usurping  the  govepment    He  formed  a  league 
with  the  ferons,  on  the  pretext  of  retonning  abuses,  and  compelled 
Henry  to  delegate  all  the  regal  power  into  the  hands  of  twenty-four 
rf  keir  numter.    These  divided  among  themselves  the  oflicea  ol 
wverament,  and  new-modelled  the  pariiament,  by  summomng  a  ceP' 
^n  SSnber  of  knighU  chosen  from  each  county.    Th«  meMure 
w^  feS^o  their  own  power;  for  these  kraghts  or  representative 
S-  the  people,  indignant  at  Leicester's  usurpaUon.  determined  to 
Mtom^rroyal  authority;  and  caUed  on  prince  fcdward,  a  wuth. 
rXpid  spiHt,  to  avenge  his  fother's  wrongs  and  save  the  kwg- 

*'?■  Leicester  raised  a  formidable  force,  and  defeated  the  royal 
»  tr„i.  in  Siisseic  1  264.  and  made  both  the  king  and  pnnce 
ffirdte  Ce«  lji'now'"S.mpelled  the  impot.^t  £ea.7  ^ 
S  his  autWity  by  a  solemn  treaty.  He  assumed  the  tbaracter. 
rf  rieent,  wid  JleJ  a  parliament,  summoning  wo  kmghts  from 
«<ilf  t&e  counUes,  ancf  deputies  from  the  principal  boroughs,  the 
tet  i^Kutor  plan  of  he  Englk  house  of  commons.  This  assembhr 
^SSust  rights,  atS  asserting  with  firmness  the  re-estabteb- 
STITaBdent  government  of  tlie  kingdom,  Lejcester  3«^?«^^ 
i   \  iSf  ~i^«.  tTifi  Diince  from  his  confinement.    Ldward  wa» 
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Aaguttf  1.265.  Henry  was  now  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  unnft 
of  Eli  gaUant  son,  who,  after  establishing  domestic  trauauillity,  em- 
barked in  the  last  crusade  with  Lewis  IX.,  and  signalized  his  prowes* 
by  many  malorous  exploits  in  Palestine.  He  had  the  honour  of  coo* 
cludtng  an  advantageous  truce  for  ten  years  with  the  sultan  of  fiaby- 
loD,  and  was  on  his  return  to  England  when  he  received  inteUig^uce 
ofnis  accession  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of  his  father,  1,272. 

S.  Edward  I.  projected  the  conquest  of  VVales  in  the  be  finning 
of  bis  reign.  Tne  Welsh,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons 
who  Jbsd  escaped  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquests,  preserved  their 
liberty.  Iaw3,  manners,  and  language.  ,  Their  prince,  Lewellyn, 
refusen  his  customary  homage  to  the  kin^  of  England.  Edward  in- 
vaded Wales,  and,  surrodnding  ^he  army  of  the  prmce,  who  retreated 
*  to  the  mountains^  cut  off  airhis  supplies,  and  compelled  hirn  to  an 
ooqiftdified  submission.  The  terms  demanded  were,  the  surrender 
of  a  part  of  the  coun^,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  an  obligation  of 
perpetual  fealty  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  Welsh  infringed 
this  treaty,  ana  Edward  marched  his  army  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  wnere  the  troops  of  Lewellyn  made  a  most  desperate  but  in-* 
effectual  resistance.  In  a  decisive  eijg^igement,  in  1,283,  the  prthce 
Was  slain.  His  broker  David,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
^erpf ,  was  inhumanly  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  Wales,  complete- 
ly subdued,  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  With  a  policy 
e^iaclly  absurd  and  crueJ,  Eil ward  ordered  the  Welsh  bards  to  be  put 
to  death  wherever  found;  thereby  ensuring  the  perpeVuation  of  their 
heroic  songs,  and  increasing  the  abhorrence  of  the  vanquished  people 
for  their  barbarous  conqueror. 

4.^  The  conquest  of  Wales  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Edward,  and  - 
Inspired  him  with  the  design  of  extending  his  dominion  to  the  ex 
treniity  of  the  island.    The  designs  of  this  enterprising  monarch  on 
&e  kingdom  of  Scotland  invite  our  attention  to  that  quarter. 


SECTION  X^IIi. 

HISlH3Ry   or  SCOTLAND    FROM  THE    ELEVENTH    TO    THK 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  The  history  of  Scotland  before  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  swp. 
named  Canmore,  \»  obscure  and  fabulous.  ij^U  prince  succee<!e<1  to 
flie  throne  in  1,057  by  the  defeat  of  Macbeth,  the  murderer  of  his 
mther  Duncan.  Espousing  the  cause  of  Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of  the 
Sa&on  kines  of  Eingland,  whose  sister  he  married,  he  thus  provoked 
»  war  with  William  the  conqueror,  which  was  equally  prejudicial 
to  both  kingdoms.  In  an  expedition  of  Malcolm  into  Englaiid  it  is 
alleged,  that,  ajler  concluding  a  truce,  he  was  compelled  by  William 
to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom.  The  truth  is,  that  this  homage  was 
done  for  the  territories  in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  won  bv 
me  Scots,  and  held  in  vassalage  -of  the  English  crown :  though  thfs 
homage  was  afterwards  absurdly  made  the  pretext  of  a  cl^im  of 
feudaTsovereignty  over  all  Scotland.  In  a  reign  of  twenty^even 
yeare  Malcolm  supported  a  spirited  contest  with  England,  both  under 
WUUam  L  and  his  son  Rufus;  and  to  the  virtues  of  his  queen  Maiw 
jaret,  his  kingdom  in  its  domestic  policy,  owed  a  degree  of  civiliza- 
lion  remarliaQe  in  those  ages  of  barbarism.  vivmza- 
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2.  Alexander  L,  his  son  and  succes.soi\  dclended,  with  equal  spirit 
aad  ^ood  policy,  the  iDdependencc  of  his  kinigdom,  and  lii9  sou 
I>ivia  1^  celebrated  even  by  the  democratic  Buchanan  a§  an  honour 
ti»hk  country  and  to  monarchy,  won  from  Stephen^  and  annexed  to 
his  crown,  tiie  whole  earldom  of  Northumberland.  In  those  relmi 
we  hear  of  no  claim  of  the  feudal  subjection  of  Scotland  to  uie 
cmvn  of  England ;  though  the  accidental  fortune  of  war  afterwards 
iumlsheda  around  for  it.  William  I.,  (the  lion),  taken  prisoner  at 
Afaiwick  bj(  Henry  IL,  was  compelled,  as  the  price  of  his  release,  to 
de  homage  for  his  whole  kingaom;  an  obligation  which  liis  sncces* 
SOP  Ricliard  voluntarily  discharged,  deembg  it  to  hare  been  anjuatiy 
extorted. 

3.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  without  male  tssue^  In  1^8fi| 
Brace  and  Baliel,  descendants  of  David  L  by  the  female  line,  were' 
coiii|>etitors  for  the  crown,  and  the  pretensions  of  each  were  support- 
ed by  a  formidable  party  in  the  kmgdom.  Edwaid  I.  of  £nglandt 
chosen. umpire  of  the  contest,  arrogated  to  himself,  in  that  character, 
the  foudal  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  compeUiojg^  aU  th^  barons  to 
sirear  alJegismce  to  him,  and.  taking  actual  possession  of  the  country 
by  his  troojjs.  He  then  adjudged  the  crown  to  Baliol,  on  the  expres-i 
condition  of  his  swearing  fealty  to  him  as  lord  paramount  mllol. 
however,  soon  after  renouncing  his  allegiance,  the  indignant  Edward 
inimded  Scotland  with  an  immense  force,  and  compelled  the  weak 
prince  to  abdicate  the  throne^  and  resign  the  kingdom  into  hid  llaods 

4.  William  Wallace,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  whom  history  re 
cords,  restored  the  fallen  honoura  of  his  country.    Joined  by  a  few 
patriots,  his  first  successes  in  attacking  tlie  English  gnrrisons  brought^ 
numbers  to  his  patriotic  standard.    1  neir  successes  were  signal  and " 

•conspicuous.  Victory  followed  upon  victory.  While  Edward  was 
engaged  on  the  continent,  his  troops  were  utterly  defeated  in  a  des- 
perate engagement  at  Stirling,  and  forced  to  evacuate  the  kiuedora.  ** 
Wallace,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  now  assumed  the  title  of  gov- 
ernor of  Scotland  under  Baliol,  who  wtis  Edward's  prisoner;  a  dis- 
tinction which  was  followed  by  Ihe  envy  and  disaffection  t>f  many  ot 
the  nobles,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  his  army.  The  Scots 
were  defeated  at  Falkirki  Edward  retunied  with  a  vast  accession  ol 
force.  After  a  fruitless  resistance  the  Scottish  barons  finally  obtained 
peace  by  a  capitulation,' from  which  the  brave  Wallace  was  excepted 
by  name.  A  fugitive  for  some  time,  lie  ^vas  betrayed  into  the  hands  ot 
EMward.  who  put  him  fo  death,  with  every  circumstance  of  Cruelty 
that  barbarous  revenge  couW  dictate,  1,304. 

5.  Scotland  found  a  second  champion  and  deliyerer  in  Robert.., 
Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor  with  Baliol ;  who,  deeply  re-- 
sen^ng  the  humiliation  of  his  country,  once  more  set  up  the  siandanl 
of  war,  and  gave  defiance  to  tbe  t.nglish  monarch,  to  whom  his  * 
father  and  grandlather  had  meanly  sworn  allegiance.    Under  this  iU-' 
titpiti  leader  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused  at  once.    The  Eng-  ; 
Ml  were  attacked  hi  every  quarter,  and  once  more  entirely  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom.     Robert  .Bruce  was  crowned  king  at  Seone, 
IMS.    Edward  was  advancing  with  an  immense  army,  and  died  at 
cSnrtiste  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1,307.    He  enjoined  it  with  his  last 
Iweath  to  his  son,  Edwanl  It,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Scots  to  ' 
tl»  entire  reduction  of  the  country.  ■  ; 

N  ,19 
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"^    ^^^  SECTION  XXlV. 

HIST^mY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  FOUKTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1  In  the  reign  6f  Edward  1.  we  observe  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
lam]  gradually  advancing.  The  commons  imd  been  admitted  to  par* 
Hament  m  the  bitter  period  of  his  father  Henry  111.  A  utatute  wai 
passed  by  Edwaid,  which  declared,  that  no  tax  or  impost  should  be 
levied  without  the  consent  of.  lords  and  commons.  Edward  ratified 
the  Magna  Charta  no  less  than  eleven  times  in  the  course  of  his  rei^ ; 
and  henceforward  this  fundamental  law  began  to  be  regarded  as  sa- 
'  cred  and  unalterable. 

2.  Edward  XL  was  in  character  the  very  opposite  of  his  father; 
weak,  indolent,  and  capricious ;  but  of  bumane  and  benevolent  aficc- 
tions.  He  disgusted  his  nobles  by  his  ;ittachmcnt  to  mean  and  iuide- 
9erving^  favourites,  whom  he  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
state,  and  honoured  with  his  exclusive  confidence.  Piers  Gavestou, 
a  vicious  and  trifling  minion,  whom  the  king  appointed  regent  vvhen 
on  a  journey  to  Paris  to  marry  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  fair, 
disgusted  the  barons  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  compelled  the  king  to 
delegate  all  the  authority  of  government  to  certain  commissioners,  and ' 
to  abandon  his  favourite  to  their  resentment.  He  was  doomed  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and,  on  attempt  to  escape,  Was  seized  riud 
beheaded. 

3.  Edward,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  \viil,  invaded  Scoflnnd  with 
an  ^army  of  100,000  men.  King  Robert  Bruce  met  this  innneiisc 
force  wkh  30,060  men  at  Bannockbuni,  and  defeated  them  with  pro-  • 
dUious  slaughter.  This  important  victbrv  secured  the  independence 
ofocotland.  Edward  escaped  by  sea  to  bis  own  dominions.  A  new 
fiiTOurite,  Spenser,  supplied  the  place  of  Gaveston ;  but  bis  undeserv* 
ed  elevation  and  overbearing  character  completed  the  disaffection  of 
the  nobles  to  their  sovereign.  The  queen^  a  vicious  adulteress,  join- 
ed the  malcontents,  and,  passing  over  to  I*  ranee,  obtained  iroin  4icr 
inrother  Charles  IV.  an  army  to  invade  England,  aid  de'throne  her 
husband.  Her  enterprise  was  successful.  Spenser  and  his  ilitlier 
wefb  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  perished  on  a 
acaffold.  The  king  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  parliament,  and  sol- 
emnlydeposed ;  and  being  confined  to  prison,  was  soon  after  put  to 
death  in  a  manner  shocking  to  humanity,  1,327. 

4.  Edward  III.,  crowned  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  could  not  submit 
to  the  regency  of  a  mother  stained  v,  itli  the  foulest  of  crimes.     His- 
fiitlier's  death  was  revenged  bv  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  Isabel- 
la, and  the  publk:  execution  of  her  paramour  Mortimer.  Bent  on  the 
conquest  of  Scotland,  Edward  marched  to  the  north  with  a  prodigioiu 
army,  vanquished  the  Scots  in  the  battle  of  Halidoun-hill,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  Edward  Baliol,  his  vassal  and  tributary.    But  the  king- 
dCBk  was  as  repugnant  as  ever  to  the  inile  of  England,  and  a  favo\ira- 
ble  opportunity  was  taken  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  on  the  depart* 
ure  or  Edward  for  a  foreign  enterprise,  which  gave  full  scope  to  his 
ambition. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Charles  lV^  without  male  issue,  the  croivn  of  • 
France  was  claimed  by  Edward  111.  of  England,  in  right  of  his  moth- 
Mr,  the  sister  of  Charles,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  throne  was  oc 
cupied  by  th^  male  beir,  Philip  of  \'ak)is.    l-^Jward  fitted  out  on  im. 
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mense  armament  by  sea  and  land,  and,  obtaining  a  sigiiai  victact  over 
the  French  fleet,  landed  on  the  coast  of  JN^ormaQdy,  and  with  bm  soo, 
the  black  prince,  ran  a  career  of  tl.e  most  glorious  exploits.  Phitipu 
wiih  100,000  men,  met  the  English  with  30,000,  and  was  entirely  U? 
feated  in.  the  field  of  Cressjr,  August  26, 1,348.  Calais  was  taicen  by 
the  English,  and  remained  in  their  possesion  210  years.  The  En- 
j|lish%re  said  to  have  first  used  artillery  in  the  battle  of  Cresvy.  Fire 
arms  were  then  but  a  recent  invention  (1,340),  and  have  much  coi^ 
tributed  to  lessen  both  the  slaughter  and  the  frequency  of  wan.  Mr. 
Hume  well  observes  that  war  is  now  reduced  nearly  to  a  matter  ol 
Cidculation.  A  nation  knows  its  power,  and,  when  ovenmilched} 
eithcryields  to  its  enemies,  or  secures  itself  by  alliance.         -  <• 

6.  The  Scots  in  the  mean  time  invaded  England,  and  were  defeatail 
iu  the  battle  of  Durham  by  Piiiiippa.  the  hercic  queen  of  Edwani  IIL; 
and  their  sovereign  David  II.  was  led  prisoner  to  Londou.  A  tmce 
concluded  between  Edward  and  Philip  was  dissolved  by  the  death  ol 
the  latter.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jolm,  who  took  the  field 
witii  6xX00O  men  against  tlie  black  prince,  and  was  defeated  by  him 
with  a  fiir  inferior  number  in  the  signal  battle  of  Pole  tiers,  September 
19, 1,356.  John  king  of  France  Wiis  led  in  triumph  to  London*  the 
fellow-prisoner  of  David  king  of  Scotland.  But  England  derived  from 
those  victories  nothing  but  honour.  The  French  cootiuued  the  waf 
u'ith  great  vigour  during  the  captivity  of  their  sovereign,  who  died 
in  London  in  1,364.    1  hey  obtained  a  peace  by  the  cession  to  the 

,  Englisl;!  of  Poitou,  St.  Onge,  Perigord  and  other  provinces ;  and  Ed* 
ward  consented  to  reiioimce  his  claim  to  tlie  crown  of  France.  The 
death  of  the.  black  pnnce,  a  most  heroic  and  virtuous  man%  plunged 

:   the  nation  in  grief,  and  broke  the  spirits  of  his  father,  who  did  not  lonf 
'survive,  hiin.  ^ 

^,  Richiird  II.  succeeded  his  grandiathcr,  in  1 ,377,  at  tiie  age  ol. 
eleven.  Charles  Yi.  soon  after  became  king  of  France  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  Both  kingdoms  snil'ered  from  the  dlstnictions  attendkiga 
regal  minority,  in  Knglamt  the  cor»tcsts  lor  power  between  flie 
king's  uncles,  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  embroiled  all  publki 
measures ;  and  the  ccnsequent  disorders  required  a  stronger  hand  to 

f  compose  tliem  than  that  of  the  weak  and  facile  Richnrd.  Takin|^ 
advantage  of  the  king^s  absence,  then  engaged  in  quelling  an  insnrw 
rection  in  Ireland,  Henry  of  Lancaster  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and 
compelled  Richard,  at  his  return,  to  resign  the  crown.  The  pariia<« 
ment  confirmed  bis  deposition,  and  he  was  soon  after  privately  assafi- 
sinated.  Thus  began  the  contentions  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  '  • 


SECriON  XXV. 

ENGLAND    ANU    FRANCE   IN    THE    FIFTEENTH    gSNIJ'R?. 

STATE  OF  MANNfeRS. 


Ye«k*  on  the  tltfone.  The  Scots  and  Welsli  took  part  with  the  rebeto^ 
hot  their  united  forces  were  defeated'  at -Shrewsbury,  atid  their  leatf* 
er,yomig  Percy  (Hotspur),  killed  on  the  field    A  second  rebeUioo 
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beaded  l^  the  archbishop  of  York,  was  queUe<l  by  the  capital  ^ 
ment  of  its  auUior.  'ftie  seeuiar  arm  was  rjgoroiKiy  exi 
4igain8t  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  and  this  reign  saw  the  first  det^t 
examples  of  reli^ioos  persecufion.  The  life  of  Henry  was  imbif 
ed  by  the  youtlmil  disoriters  of  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales;  wbo 
lllerwards  ifobly  redeemed  his  character.  Henry  IV.  died  in  1,4135 
at  the  age  of  forty-six.  \ 

2.  Henry  V.  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  France,  from  the 
tem^rary  insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  VI.,  and  the  factioQi 
struggles  for  power  between  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleaoev 
to  invade  the  kingdom  with  a  large  army,  which  a  contagious  dis- 
temper wasted  down. to  a  fifth  of  its  numbers ;  yet  with  this  handful 
of  resolute  and  hardy  troops,  he  defeated  the  French  army  of  60,000, 
under  the  constable  D' Albert,  in  the  famous  hattle  of  Agincourt,  in 
which  10,000  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  14,000  made  prisopers, 
October  24,  1,415.  Returning  to  England  to  recruit  his  forces,  he 
landed  again  with  an  army  of  25,000, lind  fought  his  way  to  Paris. 
The  insane  monarch,  with  his  court,  fled  to  Troye,  and  Henry  pur- 
suing, terminated  tlie  war  by  a- treaty  with  the  queen-motheF  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  shoulS  naan^ 
the  daughter  of  Charles  VL,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  France  as 
bet  dowry,  which,  till  thlj  death  of  her  father,  he  should  govern  as 
regent. 

3.  Mean  time  the  return  of  Henry  to  England  gave  the  dauphin 
hopes  of  the  i-ecovery  of  his  kingdom,  fie  was  victorious  ip  an 
«igagement  with  the  English  under  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  but  his 
success  was  of  no  longer  duration  than  the  absence  of  the  JEnglish 
sovereign,  who  was  hiroj?elf  liastening  lo  the  period  of  his  triuiru>hs. 
Seized  with  a  mortal  distemper,  Henry  died  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
age,  1,422,  one  of  the  most  heroic  princes  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  England.  Hisbrother,  the  duko  of  Bedford,  was  declared 
regent  of  France,  and  Henry  VJ.,  an  infant  nine  months  old,  was  pro- 
€l;mned  king  at  Paris  and  at  London,  1 ,422. 

4.  Charles  Vll.  recovered  France  bv  slow  degrees.  With  the  aid 
of  a  young  fenwile  enthusiast,  the  maid  of  Oi'leans,  whom  the  credu- 
Hty  of  thiB  age  supjaosed  to  be  inspired  by  Heaven,  he  gained  several 
important  advantages  over  the  English,  which  the  latter  inhumanly 
revenged,  by  burning  tliis  heroine  as  a  sorceress.  Her  death  w«is  of 
equal  advantage  to  the  French  as  her  life  had  been.  Tivc  govern- 
ment of  the  English  was  univ  erenlly  detested.  Ailer  a  struggle  of 
many  years,  they  were  at  length,  in  1 ,450,  deprived  of  all  that  they 
had  ever  possessed  in  France,  except  Calais  ami  Guignes.  Charles, 
when  he  had  restored  his  kingdom  to  peace,  gover-ned  It  with  admi^ 
table  wisdom  and  modenition. 

6.  The  state  of  England  and  of  France,  the  two  ntost  polished 
kingdoms  in  Europe,  furnishes  a  good  criterion  of  the  9onaitionof 
society  in  those  ages  of  which  we  have  been  ♦reating*  Even  in 
the  large  cities  the  houses  were  roofed  wilh  thatch,  and  had  no 
chini](^<!S.  tf  Glass  windows  were  extremely  rare,  and  the  floonv 
were  covered  with  straw^  la  England  wine  was  sold  only  in  the 
shops  of  the  apothecaries.  Paper  marie  from  linen  rags  was  £if^ 
mknufacitured  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  me 
M  linen  ibr  shirts  was  at  that  time  a  very  rare  piece  of-luxury. 
Yet  even  before  that  age  (lie  progress  of  luxury  had  excitkd  a  se» 
«lous  alarm,  for  the  pariiament  under  Edward  IJf.  found  it  necessary 
toprohtbit  the  use  of  gold  and  sil-er  in  apparel  to  all  who  4tadiiA 
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a  haftdred  pounds  a  year;  and  Charles  VL  of  France  ordidBedt that 
nook  fibonid  presume  to  entertain  wkh  more  than  two  disheB  and  a 
mess  ot  soup.  Before  the  reifn  of  Edward  V.  the  whole  conntry  of 
England  was  plundered  by  robbers  in  great  bands,  who  laid  wiwte 
entire  Tillages ;  and  some  of  the  household  officers  of  Henry  IlL 
excused  themselves  for  robbing  on  the  highway,  because  the  kin^ 
aQovi  ea  them  no  wages.  In  1,303  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westmfai- 
iter  were  indicted  for  robbing  the  king's  exchequer,  but  acquitted. 
The  admirable  laws  of  Edward  1.,  which  acquired  him  the  tttle  of 
the  Englteh  Justinian,  give  strong  testimony  ti  the  miserable  policy 
and  bad>arism  of  the  preceding  times 
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DECLINE  AND  TALL  OF  THE  GREEK  EMPIRE.   ' 

K  hf  the  fourteenth  century  the  Turks  were  proceeding  by  de- 
grees to  encroach  on  the  tronliers  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  sol- 
tan  Ottoman  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Byrsa  in  Bi- 
thynia ;  and  his  .«on  OrcaU  extended  his  sovereignty  to  the  Propontii, 
and  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  John  Cantar 
Cozenos.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Turks  crossed  over 
mto  Europe,  and  took  Adrianople.  The  emperor  John  Palaeologua, 
after  meanly  soliciting  aid  from  iie  pope,  concluded  a  bumiliattof 
treaty  with  sultan  Amurat,  and  gave  his  son  as  a  hostage  to  serve  id 
the  Turkish  army.  ^  ^  „  ^  .,  * 

2  Baiazet,  the  successor  of  Amurat,  compelled  the  emperor  to 
itestroy  his  fort  of  Galatii,  and  to  admit  a  Turicish  judge  into  the  city. 
He  prepared  now  to  besiege  Constantinople  in  lorm,  when  he  was 
forced  to  change  his  purpose,  and  defend  himself  against  the  viclonoui 

3  Tiraur-bek  or  Tamerlane,  a  prince  of  the  Usbek  Tartars,  and 

descended  from  Gengiskan,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  a  great  part 

of  India  and  Syria,  was  invited  by  the  Asiatic  princes,  enemies  ol 

Baiazet,  to  protect  them  against  the  Ottoman  power,  which  threaten- 

6d tooverwlielm  them.    Tamerlane,  flattered  by  this  request,  im- 

periously  summoned  the  Turk  to  renounce  his  conquests ;  but  the 
pciiuusij   =»«     J  ■   .41 ^»^.,j  j«<;.^«o/»     rrv»«  ormuxs  mpt  near 


cand  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  there  receiveo  me  nomagc  v,*  aj. 
ft^  princ^ffi  east,  f  amerlane  was  ilUterate,  but  yet  was  solici- 
hWorthrculUvation  of  literature  and  science,  in  his  dommioM. 
WrSuid  became  for  a  while  the  seat  of  learning,  PoWeness,  and 
S^a^Lt  was  destined  to  relapse,  after  a  short  period,  mto  itii 

'^^^aVe'^'Sr"  after  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  resumed  their  pur- 
J;  of  desTrS^^^  empire  of  the  east.  Amurat  II.,  a  pmce  of 
Kfc^i?«r  charac^^^^  had,  on  the  faith  of  a  solemn  .treaty  with  the 

treat,  till  a  simitar 
him  mto  active  Ufe 
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surnamcd  the  great,  who  resumed  the  projocl  ibr  the  deatruction  rf 
Coustantinople ;  but  its  tall  was  a  second  time  rcflarded  by  the  neces- 
sity in  which  the  Turks  were  uiiexpectediy  placed,  of  defending 
their  own  dominions  against  a  powerful  invader. 

6.  Scanderbeg  (John  Castriot)  prince  of  Albania,  whose  territories 
had  been  seized  by  Amurat  11.^  was  educated  by  the  sultan  os  his 
.own  child,  and  when  of  age,  intrusted  with  the  command  of  .an 
army,  which  he  employed'  in  wresting  from  Amurat  his  paternal 
kingdom,  1,443.  By  great  talents  and  military  skill  he  maintained 
his  independent  sovereignty  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 

6.  Mahomet  II.,  son  of  the  philosophic  Amurat,  a  youth  of  tf^en- 
fy-one  years  of  age,  resumed  the  plan  of  extinguishing  the  empire 
of  the  Greeks,  and  making  Constantinople  the  capital  of  the  Otto- 
man pp^^fc*.     its  indolent  inhabitants  made  but  a  feeble  preparation 


and  massacred  all  who  opposed  them.  T^e  emperor  Gonstantiiie 
was  slam;  the  city  surrendered;  and  thus  was  finally  extinguished 
the  eastern  empire  of  the  Romans,  A.  D.  1,453,  which,  irom  the 
bmldmg  of  its  capital  by  Conslanline  tne  great,  had  subsisted  1,123 
years.  The  unperial  edifices  were  preserved  from  destruction, 
ihe  churches  were  converted  into  mosques;  but  the  exercise  of 
.  their  religion  was  allowed  to  all  the  christians.  From  that  Ume '  the 
Greek  christians  have  regularly  chosen  their  own  patriarch,  whom 
the  sultan  lostals;  though  his  authority  continues  to  be  disputed  b? 
the  Latin  patriarch,  vvho  is  chosen  by  the  pope.  Mahomet  the  great 
liberally  patronized  the  arts  and  sciences;  and,  to  compensati  ^r 
the  migration  of  those  learned  Greeks,  who,  on  the  fall  of  tlie  empire. 
spread  themselves  over  the  countries  of  Europe,  invited  both  art^ 
and  nrien  of  letters  to  his  capital  from  other  kingdoms. 


v^h  considerable  succe^:and7;:rar^^^^^^  itrGilJe'^'^g^i 

contending  powers  soon  after  put  an  end  to  hcstiimea  bv  a  ti^tf^ 

Mahomet  the  great  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  M 8^^^^^^^  ^       ^^^^' 

SECTION  XXVIL 
GOVKINMENT  AND  POLICY  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMHRfi. 
ruh  I  Jr  .^^y.^^'^"^^?^  of  Turkey  is  an  absolute  monarchv     tl.^ 
S^^'i^if'^^''*f  ^"^  '^^  executive  authority  of  the  state  SJiiiffi^ 
Wve^"'n'::^??.'l  P^'''^'  v^i^''\  ^^  "^^  constitutional  coS     if  i^ 
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It  is  a  fundiimcQtai  maxim  of  the  Turkish  policy,  lliat  all  the  officers 
of  state  should  be  'such  as  the  sultan  c«an  entirely  command^  and  at 
any  time  destroy,  without  danger  to  himself. 

3.  The  grandf  vizier  is  usually  entrusted  with  the  whole  fiinctiom 
of  government,  and  of  course  subjected  to  the  sole  responsibility  for 
all  public  measures.  Subordinate  to  him  are  six  rizlers  of  the  bench, 
who  are  his  counsel  <nd  assessors  in  cases  of  law,  of  which  he  to 
supreme  judge.  The  power  of  the  grand  viaer  is  absolute  over  ail 
the  subjects  of  the  empire ;  but  he  cannot  put  to  death  a  begler- 
bag  or  a  hi^fihaw  without  the  imperinl  Signature ;  nor  punish  a  iani* 
zary,  unless  through  the  medium  of  his  military  commander.  The 
beglerbegs  are  the  governors  of  several  provinces,  the  bashaws  of 
a  single  province.  All  dignities  in  the  Tukish  empire  are  personal| 
and  dependent  on  the  sovereigp's  pleiisure. 

4.  The  revenues  of  the  gnmd  seignior  arise  from  taxes  and  cus- 
toms laid  on  the  subject,  annual  tributes  paid  by  the  Tartars,  stated 
gk\s  from  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and,  above  all,  the  confis- 
cations of  estiites,  from  the  viziers  and  bashaws  downwards  to  the 
lowest  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  certain  and  fixed  revenues  ol 
the  sovereign  are  small  in  comparison  of  those-  which  are  arbitrary. 
His  absolute  power  enables  him  to  execute  great  projects  at  a  stuall 
expense. 


SECTION  XXVI  If. 

FRANCE   AND    ITALY    IN    THE    END   OF    THE    FIPTOSENTft 

CENTURY. 

1.  ScAKCEi.y  any  vestige  of  the  ancient  feudal  government  now 
remained  in  France.  The  onlv  subsisting  fiefs  were  Burgundy  and 
Brittany.  Charles  the  bold,  cfuke  of  BurgJindy,  who  sought  to  in- 
crease his  territories  by  the  conquest  of  Switzerland  and  Lorroine, 


A,^«f.        xiic  uua.t2  o  uauguici  luaiiicu  j.U(i.j&.uiiiii<uj,  suit  yi    iiJC  euipu- 

ror  Frederick  HI,  who,  by  this  marriage,  acquired  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  Burgundy  and  fif  Provence,  which  was  be 
queathed  to  trance  by  the  count  de  la  Marche,  increased  very ^ rent* 
fy  the  power  of  the  crown.  Lewis  XL,  an  odious  compound  ot  vice, 
cruelty,  and  superstition,  and  a  tyrant  to  his  people,  xfiis  the  author 
of  many  wise  and  excellent  regulations  of  public  policv.  The  bar- 
barity of  the  public  executions  m  his  reign  is  beyond  all  belief;  yet 
the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  com- 
merce, the  restraints  which  he  imposed  on  the  oppressions  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  attention  which  he  bestowed  in  regulating  the  courts 
of  justice,  must  ever  be  mentioned  to  his  honour.  • 

3.  The  count  de  la  Marche,  beside  the  bequest  of  Provence  to 
Lewis  XL,  left  him  his  empty  title  of  sovereign  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Lewis  was  satisfied  with  the  substantial-  gift ;  but  his  son  Charles 
"VHI.  was  dazzled  with  the  shadow.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  projected  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  embarked  in  the  enterprise 
wlln  the  most  improvident  precipitancy.  ,        ,     * 

4.^he  <!Bsraembered  iftale  oT  Italy  was  faTours^le  to  hto  view* 
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Tlie  popeJom,  auring  the  transfe/ence  of  iU  seat  to  Avignon,  ha| 
tost  nMny  of  its  territories.  Mantua,  Modena,  and  I  ^jrrara,  had  Uieir 
imlcpendeot  sovereigns.  Piedmont  belonged  to  the  duke  ol  bajoy; 
Gen^  and  Milan  to  Uie  family  of  Sforza.  Florence,  under  m  Me* 
ci,  had  attained  a  Tery  high  pitch  of  splendour.  Cosmo,  the  loundci 
ottfaat  fiimtly,  employed  a  vast  fortune,  acquired  by  commercejUi 
the  improvement  of  his  country,'  in  acts  of  public  munificence,  and  » 
the  cuttivation  of  the  sciences  and  elegant  arts.  His  high  reputation 
obtained  for  himself  and  his  posterity  the  chief  authority  in  his  native 
state.  Peter  de  Medici,  his  great  gmndson,  ruled  in  Florence  at  the 
period  of  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy. 

5.  The  papacy  was  enjoyed  at  this  time  by  Alexander  VI.,  a  inoD- 
iter  of  wickedness.  The  pope  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  had  invited 
Charles  to  this  enterprise,  immediutely  betrayed  him,  and  joined  the 
mterest  of  the  kUig  of  Naples.  Charles,  after  besieging  the  pope  b 
Rome,  and  forcing  him  to  submission,  devoutly  kissed  his  feet  He 
now  marched  against  Naples,  while  its  timid  prince  Alphonso  fled  to 
Sicily,  and  his  son  to  the  isle  of  Iscbia,  after  absolving  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  Charles  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and  \n& 
hailed  emperor  and  Augustus:  but  he  lost  his  new  kingdom  in  ahnost 
as  short  a  time  as  he  had  gained  it.  A  league  was  formed  against 
France  between  the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
ragon,  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  the  Venetians ;  and  on  the  return  of 
Charles  to  France,  the  troops  which  he  had  left  to  guard  hisconqaest 

-were  entirely  driven  out  of  Italy. 

6.  It  has  bieen  remarked  that,  from  the  decisive  effect  of  this  con 
federacy  against  Charles  VIIL,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  a 
useful  lesson  of  policy,  and  first  adopted  the  idea  of  preserving  a  bal- 
ance of  power,  by  that  tacit  league  which  is  understood  to  be  al>vayi 
subsisting,  for  the  prevention  of  the  inordinate  aggrandizement  of  any 
particular  state. 

7.  Charles  VIII.  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  1,498;  and,  leav- 
ing no  children,  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  to  the  thronfc  ^ 
Flpance  by  the  title  of  Lewis  XU 


SECTION  XXIX. 

HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  IN   THE  FOURTEENTH  AND    FIFTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

irJl."^  n.»l"?»J'*-''  V^'*- '°  *li®  "»*<^'^'<^  of  *e  fourteenth  century,  to 
^her  ~««n^w^^!°u  ^^^^'  Of  Castile,  sumamed  the  crue^  fM 
S?»l  riahtTKlA  .^"^  T'i^  employed  severe  means  to  suppcirt  hb 
^«iS^^  u  *"?i"?*«°4  ?8ajnst  a  bastf.rtl  brother,  Henry  of  Tnuu- 
tedbv^rtrS'nr^*J^^  "'■'^  °^'*  ^'^^  banditti,  c^Ued^landrins. 
PeteY  w^lid^d  hi  vA^^.u^?.Y^  t**  dfepoesess  himof  his  kinedoin. 
enni'  X  defeated  T™2S*  *^  black  prince,  then  sovereign  ofGai- 
w  tile  ret>in»  rf  th  JiSSSfT^^  «P^  \'°^^  Bertrand  prisSierj  b«t. 
foriMr  Ste^  and  en«?fKr*S  g^H"^  Peter  was  attacked  by  b* 
bithefirrtS^Alwi^m*^**'^-   ,^'^We  to  restrain  hL<.ra« 
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jfajty  of  the  oatioD  rose  in  rebellion;  tlie  asscoatily  of  the  nobles  tol* 
emn^  dejjosed  their  king,  and,  on  the  <illeged  ground  of  his  dauf;hter 
loanna  being  a  bastard,  compelled  him  to  settle  the  crown  on  his  sis- 
ter Isabella.  They  nett  brought  about  a  marriage  between  Isabella 
and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  which  united  the  monarchies  of  Arragon 
and  Castile.  After  a  ruinous  civil  war  the  revolution  was  at  lengtii 
coiapleted  by  the  de~ath  of  the  deposed  sovereign,  1,474,  and  the  re- 
firement  of  his  daughter  Joanna  to  a  monastery,  1,479. 

3.  At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUii  to  the  thrones  of  Ar- 
ragon and  Castile,  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder,  from  the 
lawless  depredations  of  the  nobles  and  their  vassals.  It  was  the  first. 
object  of  tne  new  sovereigns  to  repress  these  enormities,  by  subjecl- 
mg  Ae  offenders  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  law,  enforced  by  the  sword. 
m holy  brotherhood' wviS  instituted  for  the  discovcrv  and  punishment 
of  crimes ;  and  tlie  inquisition  (Sect.  XIX,  6  3),  under  the  pretext  ol 
exlirpating  heresy  and  impiety,  afforded  the  most  detestable  exam- 
ples t)f  sanguinary  persecution. 

4.  The  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada,  a  most  splendid  monarchy. 
biit  at  that  time  weakened  by  faction,  and  a  prey  to  civil  war,ofl'ered 
a  tempting  object  to  the  amuition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Alboa- 
ci'D  was  at  war  with  his  nephew  Aboabdeli.  who  wanlcci  to  defhrone 
to;  and  Ferdinand  aided  Aboabdeli,  in  the  view  of  rmning  both; 
far  no  sooner  was  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  crown  by  the  death 
of  Alboacen,  than  Ferdinand  invaded  his  ally  with  the  whole  force  ol 
Arragon  and  Castile.  Granada,  was  besieged  in  1,491,  and,  after  a 
blccbide  of  eight  months,  surrendered  to  the  victor.  Aboabdeli,  by 
a  mean  capitulation,  saved  his  life,  and  purchased  a  retreat  for  hw 
countrymen  to  a  mountiunous  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  were 
RifFered  to  enjoy  unmolested  their  laws  and  their  religion.  Tlius 
ended  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  which  had  subsisted  for 
800  years. 

0.  Ferdinand,  from  that  period,  took  the  title  of  king  of  Spain.  In 
1,492  he  expelled  all  the  Jews  from  his  dominions,  on  the  absurd 
ground,  that  they  kept  in  their  hands  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
and  Spain  thus  lost  above  150.000  of  the  most  industrious  of  her  Ui- 
habitants.  The  exiles  spread  themiselves  over  the  other  kingdoms  ol 
Europe,  and  were  often  the  victims  of  a  persecution  equally  mhumaa. 
It  would  appear  that  Spain  has  felt,  even  to  the  present  times,  the  ef- 
fects of  this  folly,  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  arts,  and  that  deplora- 
ble inactivity  which"  is  the  characteristic  of  her  poople.  Even  the 
discovery  ol  the  new  world,  which  happened  at  this  very  period,  and 
which  stimulated  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  produced  but  a  feeble  impressioja  on  that  nation, 
which  might  in  a  great  degree  have  monopolized  its  b^tffifits.  Of 
^liat  great  tlkcm'^ery  we  Shall  afterwards  treat  in  a  separate  sectiom 

SECTION  XXX.   '    '  ' 

FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND    ITALY,    IN    THE  £ND    OF   THE   FlF- 
^^ENTIl  AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 

%  U^Ts'  XIL  eagerly  hent  pn*  vindicating  his  right  to  iTaples, 
courted  the  intei-est  of  pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  yromised  his  awl  on 
cNlJiQia,il^it  to  natural  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  ^ould  receiv?  from 
?T4|  <^  yHj^ntinoi >yith.the  king,  of  Nwe's  sister  in 
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The  popedom,  durlog  the  tnmsfefence  of  its  seal  to  Avlgpoo,  had 
lost  many  of  ita  territories.  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Ferrara,  had  their 
indcpcndfeot  sovereigns.  Piedmont  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Savoyj 
Genoa  and  Milan  to  the  family  of  Sforza.  Florence,  under  the  Medi- 
ci, had  attained  a  very  high  pitch  of  splendour.  Cosmo,  the  ibundei 
of  that  family,  employed  a  vast  fortune,  acquired  by  commerce^  in 
the  improvement  of  his  country,' in  acts  of  pul^c  munificenee,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  elegant  arts.  His  high  reputation 
obtained  for  himself  and  his  posterity  the  chief  authority  in  his  native 
state.  Peter  de  Medici,  his  great  grandson,  ruled  in  Florence  at  the 
period  of  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy. 

6.  The  papacy  was  enjoyed  at  this  time  by^  Alexander  VL,  a  mon* 
ster  of  wickedness.  The  pope  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  haa  invited 
Charles  to  this  enterprise,  immediutelv  betrayed  him,  and  joined  the 
interest  of  the  king  of  Naples.  Charles,  after  besieging  tl^  pope  in 
Rome,  and  forcing  him  to  submission,  devoutly  kissed  his  feet  He 
now  marched  against  Naples,  while  its  timid  prince  Aiphpnso  fled  to 
Sicily,  and  his  son  to  the  isle  of  Iscbia,  after  absolving  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  Charles  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and  was 
hailed  emperor  and  Augustus:  but  he  lost  his  new  kingdom  in  aUnost 
as  short  a  time  as  he  had  gained  it.  A  league  was  formed  agair^ 
France  between  the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
ragon,  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  the  Venetians ;  and  on  the  return  of 
Charles  to  France,  the  troops  which  he  had  left  to  guard  his  conqnest 

•were  entirely  driven  out  ofltaly. 

^.  It  has  been  remarked  that,  from  the  decisive  effect  of  this  con 
federacy  against  Charles  Vlli.,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  a 
useful  lesson  of  policy,  and  hrst  adopted  t-he  idea  of  preserving  a  bal- 
ance of  power,  by  that  tacit  league  which  is  understood  to  be  always 
subsisting,  for  the  prevention  of  the  inordinate  aggrandizement  oFany 
particular  state. 

7.  Charles  VIH.  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  1,498 ;  and,  leav- 
ing no  children,  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  to  the  thronf^  of 
Flrance  by  the  title  of  Lewis  XII 
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HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  IN   THE  FOURTEENTH  AND   FIFTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

9  -  . 

1.  We  go  back  a  little  to  the  nwddle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to 
trace  the  history  of  Spain.  Peter  of  Castile,  sumamed  the  cruel,  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  he  employed  severe  means  to  support  his 
just  rights,  had  to  contend  against  a  bastr.rd  brother,  Henry  of  Trans- 
tamarre,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  French  banditti,  called  Malandrins, 
led  by  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  strove  to  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom. 
Peter  was  aided  by  Edward  the  black  prince,  then  sovereign  of  Gui- 
enne,  wjio  defeated  Transtamarre,  and  took  Bertrand  prisoner;  but, 
on  the  retfeirn  of  the  prince  to  England,  Peter  was  attacked  by  his 
former  enemies,  and  entirely  defeated.  Unable  to  restrain  hl«i  rage 
m  the  first  view  with  Transtamarre,  the  latter  put  him  to  death  wwi 
his  own  hand,  1,368 ;  and  thus  this  usurper  secured  for  himself  and 
bis  posterity  the  throne  of  Castile.  "*««it  sua 

^i.r'^^r^®^^^®*  ^^  debauchery  of  one  of  his  descendants.  P— 
rs  IV.  of  Castile,  occasioned  a  revolution  m  the  kingdom.    tSb 
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jfUJLy  of  the  oation  rose  in  rebellion;  the  assembly  of  the  nobles  sol^ 
'  enmly  deposed  their  king,  and,  on  the  alleged  eround  of  his  daughter 
Joanna  being  a  bastard,  compelled  him  to  settle  tlie  crown  on  his  sis- 
ter Isabella.    They  ueit  brought  about  a  marriage  between  Isabella 
•  and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  which  united  the  monarchies  of  Arragon 
I  and  Castile.    After  a  ruinous  civil  war  the  revolution  was  at  Jengtb 
I  completed  by  the  death  of  the  deposed  sovereign,  1,474,  and  the  re- 
[  firement  of  liis  daughter  Joanna  to  a  monastervi  1,479. 
,     3.  At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabelki  to  the  thrones  of  Ar- 
,  ragon  and  Castile,  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder,  from  the 
lawless  depredations  of  the  nobles  and  their  vassals.    It  was  the  first, 
object  of  the  new  sovereigns  to  repress  these  enormities,  by  subject- 
fflff  the  ofifendcFs  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  law,  enforced  by  toe  sword. 
fne  lioly  brotherhood  \vns  instituted  for  the  discovery  and  punishment 
of  crimes ;  and  the  inauisition  (Sect.  XIX,  6  3),  under  the  pretext  o! 
exllrpaling  heresy  and  impiety,  afforded  the  most  detestable  exam- 
ples t>fsai^uinaJT  persecution. 

4.  The  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada,  a  most  splendid  monarchy, 
but  at  that  time  weakened  by  faction,  and  a  prey  to  civil  war,  offered 

.u  tempting  object  to  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Alboa- 
cc'D  was  at  war  with  his  nepiicw  Aboabdcli,  who  wantcu  to  dethrone 
hm ;  and  Ferdinand  aided  Aboabdeii,  in  tne  view  of  mining  both ; 
far  no  sooner  was  the  latter  in  posseseion  of  the  crown  by  the  death 
ol'AIboacen,  than  Ferdinand  invaded  his  ally  with  the  whole  force  ol 
Arragon  and  Castile.    Granada  was  besieged  in  1,49],  and,  after  a 

.blockade  of  eigiit  months,  surrendered  to  the  victor.  Aboabdeii,  by 
a  mean  capitulation,  saved  his  life,  and  purchased  a  retreat  for  hw 
countrymen  to  a  mountiunous  part  of  ihe  kingdom,  where  they  were 
suffered  to  enjoy  unmolested  their  laws  and  their  I'eligion.  Tlius 
ended  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  which  had  subsisted  for 
800  years. 

5.  Ferdinand,  from  that  period,  took  the  title  of  king  of  Spain.  In 
1,492  he  expelled  all  the  Jews  trom  his  dominions,  on  the  absurd 
ground,  that  they  kept  in  their  hands  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
and  Spain  thus  lost  above  150,000  of  the  most  industrious  of  her  in- 
habitants. The  exiks  spread  themselves  over  the  other  kingdoms  ol 
Europe,  and  were  often  the  victims  of  a  persecution  equally  hahuman. 
It  woula  appear  that  Spain  has  felt,  even  to  the  present  times,  the  ef- 
fects of  this  folly,  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  arts,  and  that  aeplora- 
bie  inactivity  wnich"  is  the  characteristic  of  her  p-3ople.  Even  the 
discovery  ofthe  new  world,  which  happened  at  this  very  period,  and 
which  stimulated  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms^  produced  but  a  teoble  impression  on  that  nation, 
which  might  in  a  great  degree  have  monopolized  its  bell^hts.  Of 
that  i^rcat  dkeovery  we  shall  afterwards  treat  in  a  separate  seclioir* 

«  * 

SECTION  XXX. 

PRa:XCE,   SPAIN,  AND    ITALY,    IN    THE  END    OF   THE    FIF- 
TEENTH AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

'l.  Lewis' XII.,  eagerly  bent  pn  vindicating  his  right  to  Naples, 
courted  the  interest  of  pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  promised  his  aid  on 
copd^ioQ  tbit  his  natural  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  should  receive  from 
ImKM^  i^l  Af.y^^ntinois^.with  the.king  of  Njgarre's  sister  to. 
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marriage.  Lewis  crossed  the  Afps,  and  in  the  space  of  ;i  few  dw 
was  master  of  Milan  and  Genoa.  Sforza  duke  of  Milfln  became  fi 
prisoner  for  life.  Afraid  of  the  power  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Lc wj 
|oined  with  hin(i  in  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  agreed  to  divir 
with  hjm  the  conquered  doounions,  the  pope  malting  no  scruple 
flanction  the  partition.  But  the  compromise  was  of  no  duratioQl 
for  Alexander  VI.,  and  Ferdihand,  judging  it  a  better  policy  to  shai^ 
Italy  between  themselves,  united  their  interest  to  deprive  Lewis- 
of  his  new  territories.  The  Spaniards,  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoya| 
defeated  the  French,  under  the  duke  de  Nemours  and  the  chevalier 
Bayard ;  and  Lewis  irrecoverably  lost  his  share  of  the  kingdom  «f 
Naples. 

'  2.  History  relates  with  horror  the  crimes  of  pope  Alexander  V., 
and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia;  their  murders,  robberies,  profanations, 
incests.  They  compassed  their  ends  in  attaining  every  object  of 
their  ambition,  but  with  the  univei^sal  abhorrence  of  mankind,  and 
tinaliy  met  with  an  ample  retribution  for  their  crimes.  The  pope 
died  by  poison,  prepared,  as  was  alleged,  by  himself  for  an  enemy; 
and  Borgia,  stri})ped  of  all  his  possessions  by  pope  Julius  II.,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Spain  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  perished  in  miserable 
"obscurity. 

3.  Jufiiis  U.,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  projected  the  formidable 
leaeue  of  Cambray,  1,608,  with  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  the  4uke  or  Savo^,  and  kiog  of  Hungary,  for  the  destruc-^ 
tion  of  Venice,  and  the  division  of  her  territories  among  the  confedf 
erases.    They  aocompllshed  in  part  their  design,  and  Venice  was  ob 
the  verge  of  annihilation,  when  the  pope  changed  his  ^Ilticsr, 
Having  made  the  French  subservient  to  his  views  of  plundenngtlie' 
Venetians,  he  now  formed  a  new  league  with  the  Venetians,  Get' 
mans,  and  Spaniards,  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy,  and  appropriate^ 
all  their  conquests.    The  bwiss.and  the  English  oo-operated  in  this 
design.    The  French  made  a  brave  resistance  under  their  generals 
Bayard  and  Gaston  de  Foix,  but  were  finally  overpowered.    Liewis 
was  coinpelled  to  evacuate  Italy ;  Ferdinand,  with  the  aid  of  Henry 
Vlll.  of 'England,  stripped  him  of  NaAarre,  and  forced  lum  to  pur- 
chase a  peace.   He  died  in  1,515.   Though  unfortunate  in  his  mOita- 
ry  enterprises,  from  the  superior  abilities  of  his  rivals  pope  J\]lias 
and  Ferdmand,  vet  he  was  justly  esteemed  by  his  subjects  for  the 
wisdom  and  equity  of  his  government. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

HISTORY  or  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  7  HE 
FIFTEENTH  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEEN  TH 
CENTURY.    CIVIL  WARS  OF  YORK  AND  LANCASTER. 

1.  W^have  seen  France  recovered  firom  the  English  in  the  eaiiy 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  the  talents  and  prowess  of  Cbarlea 
VlII.  Durine  the  minority  of  Henry,  who  was  a  prince  of  no  capa- 
city, Enelanof  was  embroiled  by  the  Actions  contention  for  power 
between  his  uncles,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  cardinal  oT  Win- 
diester.  The  latter,  to  promote  his  own  views  of  ambition,  marned 
Henry  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  llegner  the  titular  king  of 
Naples,  a  wom^  of  great  mental  endowments  and  singular  henSni 
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'  ^  chan«Dlerf  hal  whdae  severity  iu^hc  persecuiioD  of  her  eneniei 

aUenatcd  a  gi^pat  part  of  the  nolilos  from  their  aliegiancc,  and  k^ 
creased  the  partisans  of  a  rival  cliiimant  of  the  crown. 

2.  This  was  i\ichard  duke  of  York,  descended  by  his  motlicr  from 
Uonei,  second  sonof  iil^lwardlll.,  and  eider  hrother  to  John  cxf  Gauat, 
the  progenitor  of  Henry 'VL  I'he  white  rose  distingaislied  the  fiio 
tion  of  York,- and  the  red  rose  that  of  Lancaster.  Tiie  party  oi 
¥ork  gained  much  strength  from  the  incapacity  of  Henry,  who  wai 
salnect  to  i>eriodical  madness ;  and  Richani  was  appointed  lieutenant 
and  protector  of  the  kingdom.  The  authority  of  Henry  was  now 
iiQnihiiatcd ;  but  Margaret  roused  lier  husband,  in  an  interval  o| 
sanity,  to  assert  his  right;  and  the  nation  was  divided  in  arms  be- 
tween the  rival  parties.  Tn  the  battle  of  SL  Albans  5,000  of  the 
iiaocastrians  were  slain,  and  the  king  was  Uiken  prisoner  by  the  duke 
ef  York,  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1,455.  Yet  the  parliament,  while 
it  contirmed  the  anthority  of  the  protector,  maintained  its  allegiance 
to  the  king. 

3.  The  spirit  of  the  queen  reanimated  tlie  royal  party ;  and  the 
Lancastrians  gained  such  advantage,  that  the  duke  of  York  fled  to  « 
ireiand,  while  his  cause  was  secretly  maintained  in  England  bT  Guv 
earl  of  Warwick.  In  the  battle  of  Northampton  the  party  ot  York- 
again  prevailed,  and  Henry  once  more  wits  brought  pnsoner  to  Lon- 
don;  while  hi*  dauntless  queen  still  nobly  exerted  herself  to  retrieve 
bis  fortunes.  Ycvk  now  claimed  the  crown  in  open  pariiiunent,  bat 
prevailed,  only  to  have  his  ri^lit  of  succession  ascertained  on  Henry -s 
death,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  royal  Issue. 

4.  in  the  next  battle  the  dtike  of  York  was  slam,  and  his  party  de- 
feated ;  but  his  successor  E(hvard,  supported  by  Warwick,  avenged 
thfe  disaster  by  a  signal  victory  near  Teuton,  in  Yorkshire,  iu 
which  40.000  of  the  L;uicastriani<  were  slain.  York  was  proclaimed 
kmg  by  the  title  of  Edwui'd  iV.,  while  Margaret,  with  her  dethroned 
husband  and  inlant  son,  tletl  into  Flanders. 

5.  Edwartl,  who  owed  his  cio^vn  to  Warwick,  was  ungrateful 
to  his  benefactor ;  and  the  imprudenco  and  JDJustice  of  his  conduct 
ibrced  that  noblemim  at  length  to  take  iKirt  with  the  faction  of  I..an- 
caster.  The  consequence  was,  that,  after  some  strugeles*  Edward 
was  deposed,  and  Henry  VI.  once  more  restored^ to  the  throne  by- 
the  hands  of  Warwick,  now  known  by  the  epitliet  of  //w  kvng-nxaket. 
But  tbis-chimge  was  of  no  duration.  The  party  of  York  ultimately 
prevailed.  The  Lancastrians  were  deleated  in  the  battle  of  Bamet, 
and  tne  brave  Warwick  was  slain  in  the  en|;agement,  1,472. 

€.  The  intrepid  Margaret,  whose  spirit  was  superior  to  every 
change  of  fortune,  prepared  to  strike  a  last  blow  for  the  crown  of 
England  in  the  battle  of  Tewksbury.  The  event  was  fatal  to  her 
h<^s :  victory  decVred  for  Edward.  Margaret  was  sent  prisoner  to 
the  tower  of  London ;  and  the  prince  her  son,  a  youth  of  high  snirit, 
when  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  conqueror,  having  nomy  cfared 
to  justify  hfe  enterprise  to  the  face  of  his  rival,  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered by  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Clarence.  Henry  VI.  wits 
soon  afler  privately  pot  to  death  in  the  Tower.  The  heroic  Margaret, 
vahsomed  oy  Lewis  XL,  died  in  Fiance,  1,482. 

7.  Edward  IV.,  thus  secured  on  the  throne  by  the  death  ol  all  hM 

competitors,  abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  the  indulgeiwie  of 

a  vicious  and  tyrannical  nature.    He  put  to  death,  on  the  most  fnvo- 

kns  pretence,  his  brother  Clarence.    Preparing  to  graUty  his  subjects 

.  by  a  war  witll  France,  he  died  suddenly  in  the  forty-second  vearof 

I         ■  .  .  -  ^ 
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Ills  age,  pufooiiefl,  as  tniB  suspettted^  by  his  brother  RiclHird  ilnk«  of 

Olouo^ester,  1,483. 

8.  Edward  left  two  sons,  the  elder,  Edward  V.,  a  boy  of  thirteen 
jpears  of  age.  Richard  diMce  of  Gloucester,  naiped  protector  in  Ihe 
minority  of  his  nephew,  hired,  by  means  of  BuckinghaB),  a  iiK)b  of 
the  dregs  of  the  populace  to  neclare  thei^  wish  lor  his  assumption 
of  the  crown.  He  yielded,  with  affectod  reluctance,  to  this  voice  of 
the  nation,  and  was  pix)claimed  king  by  tlie  title  of  Richard  III.,  1 ,483. 
ICdward  \ .,  after  a  reign  of  two  months,  with  his  brother  the  duke 
ef  York,  were,  by  command  of  the  usurper,  smothered  while  asleep, 
and  pri^'ately  buried  in  the  Tower. 

9.  These  atrocious  crimes  found  an  avenger  in  Henry  earl  of 
Richmond,  the  surviving  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  who,  aided 
by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  landed  in  England,  and  revived  the  spirits 
Ot  a  partj  almost  extinguished  in  tiie  kingdom.  He  gave  batUe  to 
Richard  m  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  entirely  defeated  the  army  of 
the  usurper,  who  was  slain  while  fighting  with  the  most  desperate 
courage,  August  22, 1,485.    The  crown  which  he  wore  in  the  engaee- 

•    •  ment  was  immediately  placed  on  the  head  of  the  conqueror.    Thii 
auspicious  day  put  an  end  to  the  civil. ware  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
-  Henry  VII.  united  the  riffhts  of  both  families  by  his  marriage  with 
-Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

10.  The  reign  of  Henry  Vil.  was  of  twenty-four  years'  duration; 
and  under  his  wise  and  politic  government  the  kingdom  recovered . 
all  the  wounds  which  it  had  snstarneti  in  those  unhappy  coutest& 
Industry,  good  onler,  aacl  perfect  subordinalion,  were  the  fruit  of  the  t 
excellent  laws  passed  io  this  rcifl[n  ;  (hough  the  temper  of  the  sove  1 
reign  was  despotic,  and  his  avance,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign) 
prompted  to  tne  most  oppressive  exactions. 

1 1.  The  government  of  lleni'y  was  disturbed  by  two  very  sin^pilar 
enterprises;  the  attempt  of  L»mbert  Simnel,  Uic  son  of  a  bakery  to 


support,  but  were  tinally  delcated.  Simnel,  after  bein^  crowned 
-king  of  England  jind  Ireland  at  Dublin,  ended  his  days  in  a  menial 
office  of  Henry's  household.  Perkin  supported  his  cause  by  force 
of  arms  for  five  years,  and  was  aided  by  a  great  proportion  of  tlie 
Bngllsh  nobility.  OverpoVvered  at  length  he  surrendered  to  H^nry, 
who  condemned  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  but  his  ambitiou? 
•  spirit  meditated  a  new  insurrection,  and  he  was  put  to  death  as  si 
ti-aitor.  Henrj  VII.  died  in  1,509,  in  the  liily-third  year  of  his  are, 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign. 


SECl'ION  XXXII. 

niSTDRY  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM  *  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE: 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  REiGN  O^ 
JAMES  V 

1.  In  no  country  of  Europe  had  the  feudal  aristocracy  attained  to 
a  greater  height  than  m  Scotland.  The  power  of  the  greater 
barons,  while  it  rendered  them  independent,  and  often  the  rivate 
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ofthpiraoverelgf*,  was  n  perpetual  •oiirce  of  turbnt«nco  ;iml  di^ 
onler  in  ihe  kingdom.  It  Wa-j  therefore  a  constant  poUcy  ol*  t!.o 
SfiHtWi  kings  to  humbie  the  nobles,  and  break  their  faction?  rf>!iv 
Oinalioiis.  Robert  1.  attempted  to  retrench  the  vast  territorial  po'-- 
5£8<ions  of  his  barons,  by  requiring  every  landholder  to  produce  tije 
tUiQS  of  his  estate;  but  was  resolutely  answered,  that  the  sword  u'.9 
llioir  charter  of  possession. 

•  2.  On  the  death  of  Robert  in  1,329,  and  during  the  mniority  ol 
liii  son  David,  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  Joi*n  tonne rty  king  c» 
.Scotland,  with  thp  aid  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  ot  many  of 
the  tiiGtious  barons,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  was  crowned  at  Sconv, 
whiLe  the  young  JDavid  was  conveyed  for  security  to  France.  Thi.' 
num  dependence  of  Baliol  on  the  English  monarch  deprived  him  of 
fie  affections  of  the  people.  Robert,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  Knn- 
dolph,  and  Douglas,  supported  the  Brucian  interest^  and,  assisted  by 
the  r'l'encb,  restored  David  to  his  throne.  This  prmce  was  deslini  d 
to  9u3laia  many  reverses  of  fortune ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  invasion  ci 
the  English  territory  by  the  Scots,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  tiie  brit- 
tle of  Durham,  and  conveyed  to  London.  He  remained  eleven 
rears  in  captivity,  and  witnessed  a  similar  fate  of  a  brother  monarch, 
John  king  of  France,  taken  prisoner  l^y  the  black  prince  iu  the  b;UUe 
of  foicliers.  David  was  ransomed  by  his  subjects,  and  restored  lo 
his  kingdom  in  1,357  ;  and  ended  a  turbulent  reign  in  1,370-1.  TliC 
crown  passed  at  ms,demise  to  his  nephew  Robeit,  the  high  stcvyanl 
of  ScotlcUid,  in  vii^ue  of  a  destination  made  by  Robert  1. 

3.  The  reign  of  Robert  if.,  which  was  of  twenty  yeais'  diu nticu, 
was  spent  in  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  fcfcots  and  EnglisiV, 
prodoctive  of  no  material  consequence  to  either  kingdom.  Vhc 
weak  and  indolent  disposition  of  his  successor  Robert  111.,  who  found 
himself  unequal  to  tlie  contest  with  bis  factious  nobles,  ])rcmptcd 
him  to  resicn  the  government  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany. 
This  ambitious  man  formed  ihe  design  of  usurping  the  throne  by  tHe 
morder  of  his  ntfphews,  the  sons  of  Robert.  The  elder,  Rothsay,  a 
prince  of  high  spirit,  was  imprisoned  on  pretence  of  treasonable  de- 
signs, and  starved  to  death.  The  younger,  James,  escaped  a  similar 
fate  wiuch  was  intended  for  himj  but  on  his  passage  to  France, 
whither  he  wiis  sent  for  Sid'ety  by  his  flUhcr,  he  was  taken  by  an  Eng- 
lish ship  of  war,  and  brought'prisoner  to  London.  The  weak  Robert 
mk  under  these  raisfortuu.??*,  and  died,  1,405,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen 
years.  .  • 

4.  James  L.  a  prince  of  great  natural  endovvmeniSj  profited  by  a 
captivity  of  eighteen  years  at  the  court  of  England,  m  adorning  his 
mind  with  every  valuable  accomplishment.  At  his  return  To  his 
kingdom,  which  in  his  absence  had  been  weakly  govei-ned  by  the 
regent  Albany,  and  suftered  under  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy^,  he 
bent  his  whole  attention  to  tlie  improvement  and  civilization  of  his 
people,  by  the  enactment  of  many  excellent  laws,  enforced  with  a 
resolute  authority.  The  factions  of  the  nobles,  their  dangerous  com- 
binations, and  thek  domineering  tyranny  over  their  dependents,  the 
great  sources  of  the  people's  miseries,  were  firmly  restrained,  and 
most  severely  punished.  But  these  wholesome  innovations,  while 
they  procured  to  James  the  affections  of  the  nation  at  large,  excited 
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5.  His  son.  James  II.  inlierited  a  conshlerablc  poilion  of  the  t<i!en(S 
of  his  father;  and,  in  the  like  pni-posc  of  restraining  the  inortlinat^ 


erful  vassiilage,  had  assumed  an  aijthority  above  the  laws,  and  astete 
and  splendour  rival  to  those  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  seized,  and 
beheaded  without  accusation  or  trial.  His  successor  impraderlly 
running  the  same  career,  and  boldly  justifying,  in  a  conference,  his 
rebellious  practices,  was  put  to  death  by  the  king's  own  hiind.  Thus 
were  the  factions  of  the  nobles  quelled  by  ii  barbarous  rigour  of 
authority.  To  his  people  James  was  beneficent  and  humane,  iniJ 
his  laws  contributed  materially  to  their  civilization  and  prosperity. 
He  was.  killed,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  by  tlie  bursting  of  a  caii- 
non,  in  besieging  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  A.  D.  1,460. 

^.  His  son  James  111.,  without  the  talents  of  his  predecessors, 
afiected  to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  To  humble  his  nobles  he  be- 
stowed his  confidence  on  mean  iavouriles^  an  insuJt  which  the  for- 
mer avenged  by  rebellion.  His  brothers  Albany  and  Mar,  nitled 
by  Edward  IV.  of  England,  attempted  a  rcvojulion  in  the  kingdomj 
wiiich  was  frustrated  orJy  by  the  death  of  Edward.  In  a  second  ixj- 
bellion  the  confederate  nobles  forced  the  prince  of  Rothsay,  eldest  son 
of  James,  to  appear  in  arms  against  his  father.  In  an  engagement 
near  Bannockbum  the  rebels  were  succe^ssful,  and  the  king  was  siain 
in  the  35th  near  of  his  age,  1,488. 

7.  James  IV.,  a  great  and  most  accomplished  prince,  whose  talents 
.  were  equalled  by  his  virtues,  while  his  me-.isures  cf  governmeitt  v.ere 

dictafecf  by  a  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  won  by  a  well-placed  contV 
tience  the  affections  of  his  nobility.  In  his  mmriage  with  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Vll.  of  England,  both  ^-overeigns  wisely 
sought  a  bond  of  amity  between  the  "kingdoms ;  but  this  purpose  was 
frrostrated  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Heliry  Vlll.  The  high  spirit  of 
the  rival  monarchs  was  easily  inflamed  by  trifling  causes  of  ofiej^.ce; 
and  France,  then  at  war  with  England,  courtecf  the  aid  of  her  an- 
cient ally.  James  invaded  England  witl'i  a  powerful  army,  which  he 
wished  to  lead  to  immediate  action;  but  the  prudent  delays  of  Surrey* 
the  English  general^  wasted  ana  weakened  his  force,  [n  the  fatal 
battle  of  Flodden  the  Scots  were  defeated  Uith  prodigious  slaughter. 
The  gallant  James  perished  in  the  fight,  and  with  him  ahliosl  (lie 
whole  of  the  Scottish  nohles,  A.  D.  1^513. 

8.  Under  the  long  minority  of  his  son  James  V.,  an  infant  at  the 
time  •of  his  father's  death,  the  kingdom  was  feebly  ruled  by  his  uncle 
Albany.  The  aristocracv  began  to  resume  its  ancient  spirit  of  iode- 
pendence.  which  was  ifi-brooked  by  a  prince  of  a  proud  and  un- 
controlaftle  mind,  who  felt  the  keenest  jealousy  of  a  high  preroga- 

•  tive.  With  a  systematic  policy  he  employed  the  church  to  aWe  the 
nobility,  conferring  all  the  offices  of  state  on  able  ecclesia«tJcs.  The 
cardinal  Beaton  co-operated  with  great  zeal  in  the  designs  of  bis 
master,  and  under  him  ruled  the  kingdom. 

•?u  S^^f?  VIIL,  enabroiied  with  die  papacy,  sought  an  alliancfc 
with  the  king  of  bcots;  but  the  ecclesiastical  counsellors  of  the  tet- 


on  a  dLsgraceful  revenge.    In  an  attack  on  the  Scottish  border  the 
lUigltfli  were  repelled,  mm  an  opportunity  effered  to  the  Soott^if 
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Ctittliig  off  tbeir  retveat    The  June  gnye  his  oiders  to  tliat  onl,  but 

his  barons  obstinatelj  refused  to  advance  beyond  the  frontier.  One 
meiisure  more  was  wanting  to  drive  their  sovereign  to  despair.  In  a 
subsequent  engagement  with  the  English  1 0,000  of  the  Scots  deiiber- 
ately  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  500  of  the  eoemj.  The 
high  sptrit  of  James  sunii  under  his  contending  passions,  and  he  died  ol 
a  broi^en  heart  in  the  33d  year  of  liis  age^  A.  P.  1,542,  a  few  days 
a{ler  the  birth  of  a  ^aujghter,  yet  more  untortun,ite  than  her  fatlier, 
Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

SIXJTION  XXXIII. 

-OY  THE  ANCIENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

\.  We  liave  seen  tliat  it  was  a  constant  policy  of  the  Scottish  kings 
(0  abase  the  power  of  their  nobles ;  and  that  the  struggle  fop  power 
iras  the  source  of  Kuch  misery  and  bloodshed.  But  this  policy  W!is 
necessary,  ii'om  the  diingerous  ambition  and  lawless  tyranny  oftliose 
nobles,  who  frequently  aimed  at  overturning  the  throne,  and  exercij*- 
ed  the. severest  oppression  on  all  their  dependents.  The  interests, 
therefore,  of  the  people,  no  less  than  the  security  of  the  prince,  de- 


though  the  nieas- 
il,  yci  their  conse- 
quences were  beneScial.  They  restrained,  if  they  did  not  dest;v,y, 
tbe  spiritof  feudal  oppression,  and  gave  birth  to  order,  wise  laws, 
and  a  more  tranquil  administration  ofgovernment. 

2.  The  legislative  power,  though  nominally  resident  in  the  parlia 
meat,  was -virtually  in  the  king^  who,  by  his  mfluence,  entirely  con- 
troled  its  proceedings.  The  parlian^ciit  consisted  of  three  estates, 
the  nobles,  the  digniiied  Qlergy,  ami  Ibo  less  barons,  who  were  the 
lepresentatives  of  the  towns  and  shire.=5.  The  disposed  of  benefices, 
gav'e  the  crown  the  enure  comurdad  of  the  churchmen,  who  were 
equal  to  the  nobles  in  number;  and  at  least  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mons were  the  dependents  of  the  sovereign;  A  committee,  termed 
the  lonls  of  the  articles,  wepared  evfiy  measme  that  was  to  come 
before  the  parliament.  Bv  the  mode  of  its  election  this  committee 
was  in  effect  nominated  By  the  king.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Scot- 
tish princes,  that  there  are  few  instances  of  their  abusing  an  authority 
M)  extensive  as  that  which  they  constitutionally  enjoyed. 

3.  The  Icing  had  anciently  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  causes, 
•civil  and  criminal,  which  he  generally  exercised  through  the  raedmm 

of  his  privy  council ;  but  in  1,425  James  1.  instituted  the  court  of  ses- 
sions, consisting  of  the  chancellor  and  certain  judges  chosen  frona  the 
three  estates.  This  court  was  new-mpdeiled  by  James  V.,  and  its 
jurisdiction  limited  to  civil  causes,  the  cognizance  of  crimes  bemg 
commiited  to  the  justiciary.  The  chancellor  w^  the  highest  ofiicer 
of  the  crown,  and  president  of  the  parliament,  /lo  the  chamberlain 


lienteaooU^aad  master  pf  theTwrse: 
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4.  The  revenue  of  the  soyerekn  consisted  of  his  domum,  whidi 
ivas  extensive,  of  Ihe  feudal  casualties  and  forfeitures^  tlie  profits  o* 
the  wardships  of  his  vassals,  the  rents  of  vicant  benelices,  the  pecu- 
niary tines  for  offences,  and  the  aids  or  presents  occasionally  given 
by  the  subject ;  a  revenue  at  all  tim^s  suificient  for  the  purposes  of 
government,  and  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  orown. 

5.  The  political  principles  which  reguhited  the  conduct  of  the  Scots 
toward  other  nations  were  obvious  and  simple.  It  had  ever  been  m 
object  of  ambition  to  England  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland, 
which  was  constantly  on  its  guard  against  this  design  of  its  more  potent 
neighbour.  It  was  the  wisest  policy  for  Scotland  to  attach  itself  to 
France,  the  natural  enemy  of  England ;  an  alliance  reciprocally  court- 
ed fro-m  similar  motives.  In  those  days  this  attiichment  was  justly 
deemed  patriotic;  while  the  Scots,  who  were  the  partisans 'of^Eng- 
land,  were  with  equal  justice  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  country. 
In  the  period  of  which  we  now  tieat,  it  was  a  settled  policy  of  the 
English  sovereigns  to  have  a  secret  faction  in  their  pay  in  Scotland, 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  thus  enslaving  the  nation;  andtothfe 
source  all  the  subsequent  disorders  of  the  latter  kingdom  are  to  be 
attributed.  ' 


SECTION  XXXIV. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  rilOGIlESS  OF  LlTERAa^URE  AND  SCIENCE 
IN  EUROPE,  FROxM  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE 
END  OF  TflE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  The  first  restorers  of  learning  in  Europe  were  the  ArabiaiW| 
•who,  in  the  course  of  their  Asiatic  conquests,  becoming  acquainted 

with  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  discovered  and  justly  appre- 
ciated the  knowledge  and  improvement  to  be  derived  from  thonft. 
The  caliphs  procured  from  the  eastern  emperors  copies  of  the  an- 
cient manuscripts,  and  liad  them  carefully  transltited  into  Arabic;  es- 
teeming principally  those  which  treated  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
metaphysics*  They  di5seminatc<l  their  knowledge  in  the  course  of 
their  conquests,  and  founded  schools  and  colleges  in  all  the  countries 
which  they  subdued. 

2.  The  western  kingdoms  of  Europe  beciame  lirst  acquirfnted  w,rth 
the  Icaniing  of  the  ancients  through  Ihe  medium  of  those  Arabian 
translations.  Charlemagne  caused  Latin  translatioris  to  be  made  frtHp 
the  Arabian,  and  founded,  after  the  "example  of  the  calinfls,  the  uni- 
versities of  Hononin,  Pa  Via,  Osnaburg,  and  jParis.  Alfred  w^th  a  simi- 
lar spirit,  and  by  similar  me;tms,  introduced  a  taste  for  literature  in 
England;  but  Uie  subsequent  disbrdere  of  the  kingdom  replnngedit 
mto  barbarism.  The  Normans,  however,  brought  from  the  rontinetit 
^bme  tincture  of  ancient  learning,  which  was  kept  alire  in  the  mofflB" 
teries,  where  the  monks  were  meritoriously  employed  in  transcrlb- 
mg  a  few  of  tlie  ancient  authors,  along  with  the  legendary  lives  o( 
the  saints. 

3.  In  this  dawn  of  literature  in  England  appeared  Henry  of  Hunting- 
ton and  Geoffrey  of  M^onmoutli,  names  distinguished  in  the  earliest 
annals  of  poetry  and  romance  ;  John  of  Salisbury^  a  moralist ;  WH* 
liam  of  Malmesburr,  annalist  of  the  history  of  England  before  tile 
reign  of  Stephen ;  lijraldtis  Cambrensj^,  known  in  the  fifekis  of  hfeto' 
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fjTy  theolofy^  and  poetry ;  Joseph  of  Exeter,  author  of  two  Latin  epic 
poems  on  the  Troian  war,  and  the  war  of  Antioch,  or  the  crusade, 
which  are  read  with  pleasure  even  in  the  present  du^ . 

4.  But  this  era.  of  u  good  taste  io  letters  was  ot  short  duration. 
The  taste  for  classical  composition  and  historical  infoimatioo  jiclded 
,^0  the  barbarous  subtleties  of  scholastic  divinity  taught  by  Lombard 
and  Abelard,  and  to  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  the  Roman  uw,  which 
began  to  engage  the  general  attention  from  the  recept  'discoTery  of 
the  pandec£  at  Areafphi,  1,137.  The  amusements  of  the  vulgar 
in  those  periods  were  metrical  and  prose  romances,  uninteUigible 
prophecies,  and.  fables  of  giants  and  enchanters. 

5.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  appeared  a  distinguish- 
ed genius,  Roger  Bacon,  an  Knglisb  friar,  wnose  comprehensive  mind 
Wiis  tilled  iviUi  all  the  stores  of  ancient  learning ';  who  possessed  a 
discriminating  judgment  to  separate  the  precious  ore  from  the  dross, 
and  a  power  oi  in\  ention  fitted  to  advance  in  every  science  which  was 
the  object  of  his  study.  He  sa\v  the  insufficiency  of  the  school  phi- 
losophy, and  first  recommended  the  prosecution  of  knowledge  by  ex* 

-periment  and  the  observation  of  nature.  He  made  discoveries  of 
unportance  in  astronomy^  optics,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  mechanica. 
He  reformed  the  kalendar,  discovered  tlie  construction  of  teiescouic 
glasses  forgotten  after  liis  time,  and  revived  by  G&lileo,  and  has  leu  a 
plain  intimation  of  his  knowledge  ofUie  composition  of  gun-powder. 
Yet  this  superior  genius  believed  in  the  possibility  of  discovering  ao 
elixir  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  in  the  transmutation  of  metals  into 
gold,  and  in  judicial  a:i^rolo^y.^^ 

6.  A  general  taste  pr9vailed  for  poetical  composition  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  troubadours  of  Provence  wrote  son- 
nets, madrigals,  and  satirical  ballads ;  and  excelled  in  extempore  dia- 
logues on  the  subject  <^  love,  which  they  treated  in  a*  metaphysictd 
aiS  Platonic  strain.  They  contended  for  the  prize  of  poetry  at  sol- 
emn meetings,  where  princeiS,  nobles,  and  the  most  illustrious  ladies 
attended  to  decide  between  the  rival  bards ;  and  some  of  those  prin- 
ces, as  Richard  1.  of  England,  Frederick  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  arc 
celebrated  as  troubadours  of  eminence.  Many  fragments  yet  remain 
of  their  compositions. 

7.  The  transference  of  tlie  papal  seat  to  Avignon,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  familiarized  the  Itahan  poets  with  the  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours, and  ^ve  a  tincture  of  the  Provencal  style  to  their  compo- 
sitions, ^hich  is  very  observable  in  the  poetry  of  Petrarch  and  ol 
JDacte.  The  Divina  Comedia  of  Dante  first  introduced  the  machine- 
ry of  angels  and  devils  in  the  room  of  the  pagan  mvthologjr,  and  b  a 
work,  containing  many  examples  of  the  terrible  suoiime.  The  6(cm- 
»ets  and  Camofn  of  Petrarch  are  highly  tender  and  pathetic,lhough 
vitiated  with  a  quaintness  and  conceit,  which  is  a  prevalent  teatoix^ 
of  the  Italian  poetry.    tThe  Decamerime  of  Boccacio,  a  work  of  the 

.  same  age,  is  a  master-piece  for  invention^  ingenious  narrative,  and 
acquaintance  with  hun\an  nature.  Th^^e  authors  have  fixed  the 
standard  of  tlie  Italian  language. 

8.  Cootejnporary  with  them,  and  of  rival  merit,  was  the  Knglisb 
Chaucer,  1^0  displays  all  the  talents  of  Boccacio,  through  the  me^ 
dtum  of  excellent  poetry.  The  worics  of  Chaucer  discover  an  exten- 
sire  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  an  acquaintance  both  with  ancient 
iDd  modem  leamli^^,  particularly  the  literature  of  France  and  Italy, 
tod.  above  all,  a  most  acute  discernment  of  life  and  mannen. 

9.  Of  sin^r  character  aie  the  poems  ot  Qower,  but  ot  a  c^^ver 

V  0«  «» 
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cast,  and  a  more  c)iast«ned  morality.  Kqual  to  these  eimnent  men 
In  every  species  of  literary  merit  was  the  accomplished  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  of  which  his  remaining  writings  bear  convincing  testimony. 
The  doubtful  Rowley  of  BvLstolis  said  to  have  adorned  the  fifteenth 
century. 

10.  Spain  At  this  period  began  to  emerge  from  Ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, and  to  produce  a  few  of  those  works  which  are  enumerated 
with  apprdbation  in  the  whimi^cal  but  judicious  criticidn  of  Cervan- 
tes.   (Don  Quixote,  b.  l,c.  6.) 

11.  xhou^  poetry  attained  in  those  ages  a  considerable  degree 
of  splendour,  yet  there  was  little  advancement  in  f;eneral  literatore 
and  science.  History  was  disgraced  by  the  intermixture  of  miracle 
and  fable ;  yet  we  hnd  much  curious  information  in  the  writings 
of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  of  Walsingham,  Everard,  Duysburg,  and 
the  Chronicles  of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet.  Philip  de  CommineB 
happily  describes  the  reigns  of  Lewis-  XI.  and  Charles  Vlll.  of 
France.  Villani  and  Platina  are  viluable  recordere  of  the  afthirs  t)f 
Italy. 

12.  A  tastie  for  classical  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century  led  to  tbe 
discovery  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors.  Poggio  discovered  the 
writings  of  Quintilian  and  several  of  the,  compositions  of  Cicero. 
Nvhich  stimulated  to  farther  research,  and  to  the  recovery  of  many 
valuable  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  But  this  taste  was 
not  generally  diffused.  France  and  England  were  extremely  barba- 
rous. The  library  at  Oxford  contained  only  60U  volumes,  and  there 
were  but  four  classics  in  the  royal  libn\ry  at  Paris.  But  a  brighter 
period  was  approaching.  On  the  fall  of  the  eastern  emph'e,  in  th^ 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks  diffused  a 
taste  for  polite  liteiTiture  over  all  the  West  of  Europe.  A  succession^ 
of  popes,  endowed  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit,  gave  every 
encouragement  to  learning  and  the  sciences;  and,  above  all,  the 
noble  discoveiT  of  the  art  Gf  printing  contributed  to  their  rapid  ad- 
vancement and  dissemination,  and  gave  a  ceriain  assurance  of  the 
perpetuation  of  every  valuable  art,  and  the  progressive  improvement 
of  human  knowletke. 

13.  The  rise  of  drdmatic  composiiicn  among  the  modems  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  absurd  5jnd  ludicrous  representation,  in  the  churches, 
of  the  scripture  histories,  called  in  Engkmd  mysteries,  miracles,  and 
moralities.  These  were  first  exhibited  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
'continued  to  the  sixteenth,  when  thoy  were  prohibited  by  law  in 
•England.  Of  these  we  have  amusing  specimens  in  Warton's  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry.  Profane  dramas,  were  substituted  in  their 
place ;  imd  a  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  profane  appears  to  have 
been  known  vx  France  as  early  as  1,300.  *4n  Spain  tne  ^rclcal  my** 
teries  keep  their  ground  to  the  present  day,  and  no  regular  comp<^ 
Bition  for  the  stage  was  known  till  the  enc^  of  the  sixteenth  centcflry. 
The  Italians  are  allowed  by  their  own  writers  to  have  borroirod 
their  theatre  from  the  FreiKb  and  English. 

See  Kett'a  Elements  of  Genezul  Knowledge,  vol.  L 
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SECTION  XXXV. 


VIEW  OF  THK  .PR0GRi;:S3  OF  COMMERCE  IN  EUROPE  BEFOftfi 
'      THE  PORTUGUESE  DISCOVERIES, 

t,  Bec^rs  we  give  an  account  of  the  discoreries  of  the  Porhi* 
goese  in  the  fifteenth  cet)tun^,  in  exploring  a  new  route  to  India^  w« 
niali  present  a  short  view  of  (he  progress  of  commerce  in  Europe 
down  to  that  period. 

The  boldest  ntival  enternrise  of  the  ancient*  was  the  Periplus  o! 
Hanno,  who  sailed  from  Carthage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  within 
four  or  five  degrees  of  the  equator,  A.  C.  570.  The  ancients  did 
not  know  that  Africa  was  almost  circumnavigable.  They  had  a  very 
UmlteJ  knowledge  of  the  habitable  earth.  Thev  believed  that  boti) 
the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  were  uninhabitable ;  and  they  were  very 
imperfectly  acquamted  with  a  great  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica. DenmarK,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  greater  part  ol 
Russia,  were  unknown  to  them.  In  Ptolemy's  description  of  the 
globe,  the  63d  degree  of  latitude  is  the  limit  of  the  earth  to  the 
•north,  and  the  eqfiator  to  the  south. 

2.  Britain  ^vas  circmnnavigatcd  in  the  time  of  Doraitiaa  The 
Romans  frequented  it  for  t!ie  purposes  of  commerce ;  and  Tacitof 
mentions^  London  as  a  celebrated  resort  of  merchants.  The  com- 
merce of  the  ancients  was,  however,  chietly  confined  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  eastern  empire  the  mer- 
chandise of  India  was  imported  from  Alexandria ;  but,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Arabians,  it  was  carried  up  the  Indus,  an<J 
thence  by  land  to  the  Oxus.  which  then  ran  directly  into  the  Caspian 
sea;  thence  it  was  brought  up  the  Wolga,  and  again  carried  overland 
to  the  Don,  whence  it  descended  into  the  Euxinc.   . 

3.  After  the  feW  of  the  western  empire  commerce  was  lonjg  at  a 
stand  in  Europe.  When  Attila  was  ravaging  Itily  the  Veneti  to6k 
re^ge  in  the  small  islands  at  the  northeni  extremity  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  there  founded  Venice,  A.  D.  452,  which  begsin  very  early  to 
equip  small  fleets,  and  trade  to  the  coasts  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant, 
for  spices  and  other  merchandise  of  Arabia  and  India.  Genoa,  Flor- 
ence, and  Pisa,  imitated  this  example,  and  bej^an  to  acquire  consider- 
able wealth ;  out  Venice  retained  her  superiority  over  these  riva 
states,  and  gained  considerable  territory  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Illy  r 
icum  and  Dalmatia. 

4.  The  maritime  cities  of  Italy  profited  by  the  crusades,  in  furnish- 
ing the  armies  with  supplies,  and  bringing  home  the  produce  of  the 
e»t.  The  Italian  merchants  established  manufactures  similar  to 
those  of  Constantinople.  Rogero  king  of  Sicily  brought*  artisans 
from  Athens,  and  established  a  silk  manufacture  at  Palermo  in  1,130. 
The  sugar  cane  was  planted  in  Sicily  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
thence  carried  to  Madeira,  and  finally  made  its  way  to  the  West 
indies. 

5.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Italians  were  the 
only  commercial  people  of  Europe.  Venice  set  the  first  example 
«f  a  national  bank  in  1,157,  which  has  maintained  its  credit  to  the 
wesent  time^.  The  only  trade  of  France,  Spam,  and  Germany,  at 
Qiia  time,  was  carried  on  at  stated  fairs  and  mariiets,  to  which  trad^ 
matted  from  all  qnarten,  paying  a  tax  to  the  sovereigns  or  tb»  ion» 
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of  the  territory,  Tbe  more  enterprising  bought  a  priviiege  oi  ei- 
emptioD,  by  paying  at  once  a  large  sum,  and  vvei^e  thence  caued  fm 
tmden. 

6.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Italian  merchants,  nsaally  called  Looi* 
bards,  were  the  factors  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  were  en- 
ticed, b;^  privileges  granted  by  the  sovereigns,  to  settle  in  France, 
Spain^  Germany,  and  England.  They  were  not  only  traders  in  com- 
modities, but  bankers,  or  money  dealers.  In  this  last  business  they 
found  a  severe  restraint  from  the  canon  law  prohibiting  the  takii4 
of  interest ;  and  hence,  from  the  necessary  privacy  of  their  bargaios, 
there  were  no  bounds  to  exorbitant  usury.  The  Jews,  too,,  wio 
were  the  chief  deq^lers  in  money,  brought  disrepute  on  tbe  irwit^  of 
banking,  and  frequently  suffered,  on  that  account,  the  most  intoler- 
able persecution  and  confiscation  of  their  fortunes.  To  guard  agHiost 
these  injuries  they  invented  bilU  of  exdiange, 

7.  The  Lombard  merchants  excited  a  spirit  of  commerce^  and 
gave  birth  to  manufactures,  which  were  generally  encouraged  by 
flie  sovereign^ in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Among. the 
chief  encouragements  was  the  institution  of  corporations  or  monop- 
olies, the  earliest  of  which  are  traced  up  to  the  eleventh  century ; 
a  policy  beneficial,  and  perhaps  necessary,  where  the  spirit  of  indus- 
try is  low,  and  manufactures  are  in  their  infancy ;  but  of  hurtful  coo- 
sequence  where  trade  and  manufactures  are  flourishing. 

8.  Commerce  be^an  to  spread  toward  the  north  of  Europe  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  soa-ports  on  the  Baltic  traded 
with  France  and  Britain,  and  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  staple 
ot  the  isle  of  Oleron,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  then  possessed 
V  n  ^'^g^^s^-  The  commercial  laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy  (on 
the  Baltic)  regulated  for  many  ages  the  trade  of  Europe.    To  pco- 

'  tect  their  trade  from  piracy,  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and  most  of  the  nortih 
ern  sea-ports,  joined  in  a  confederacy,  under  certam  general  regula- 
lions,  termed  the  league  of  t/ie  hanse-toxams  ;  a  union  so  beneficial  in 
its  nature,  and  so  formidable  in  point  of  strength,  that  its  alliance  was 
courted  by  the  predDrnHgant  powers  of  Europe. 

9.  For  the  trade  of  the  hanse-towns  with  the  southern  kingdoms, 
?^u\^°  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Flanders,  was  found  a  convenient  entrepot, 

and  thither  the  Mediterranean  merc]>ants  brought  the- cominoaities 
ot  India  and  the  Levant  to  exchange  with  the  produce  aiJ  manufac- 
tures of  the.  north.  The  Flemings  now  began  to  encourage  trade 
and  manufactures,  which  thence  spread  to  the  Brabahtere :  but  their 
growth  being  checked  by  the  impolitic  sovereigns  of  those  prov- 
inces,  they  found  a  .Tiore  favourable  field  in  England,  which  was  A&r 

^*"f^  *mu  ^o  ^  ^^'•'?  ^^^^"^  ^^  «*'^'^*  ^^^<^  oJ^  its  national  opulence. 

10.  ihe  Britons  had  very  early  seen  the  importance  of  commeree. 
Bede  relates  that  London  was  frequented  by  foreigners  for  the  pur- 
pose o]' trade  in  614  ;.and  William  of  Mahnesbury  speaks  of  it,  in 
1,041,  as  a  most  populous  and  wealthy  city,  'rhe  cinque  ports* 
JJoyer,  Hastings,  ITjr  the,  Romney,  and  Sandwich,  obtained  m  that  age 
their  privileges  and  immunities,  on  condition  of  furnishing  each  ^ra 

L'^SbelrsTparSm^  ^^^  "^"  ^'^"^ '"  number,  and'send  their 

twlh  A^nJnrf  ^  h'"''""  n'^^  •  ^^  ""^  ^^^'^\  ^as  coosUerable  in  the 
Savethlm^;..?^""^  IL  incorporated  the  weaver  of  London, 
Sa*»?  maii^?.?/^^^^"®  privileges.  By  a  law  passed  in  his  reign,  aU 
ShbuTmf  ff/^^^*'^u  ^'^^l  ^^^  condemned  to  be  bSnt  ScM 
at  this  time  seems  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  soqrec  of  wS 
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BBk  evident  ^rom  the  pajmeDt  of  the  ransom  of  William  tlie  Ilea, 

which  was  10.000  merks.  caual  to  100,0001.  sterlbi;  of  prMent 

mooey.    The  EngJbh  ibund  it  difhcult  to  raise  double  that  sum  for  the 

Rffisom  of  RichiU'd  1.,  and  the  Scots  contributed  a  proportion  of  it 

The  English  sovereigns  at  iirat  di-cw  a  considerable  revenue  from 

the  ct!stom  on  wool  exported  to  be  manufactured  abixxul;  but  becom* 

iogsooD  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  encouraging  its  home  manuiacturev 

they  invited,  for  that  purpose,  the  foreign  artisans  and  merchante  to 

i%6ide  in  England,. ancf  gave  them  valuable  immunities.    Edward  III. 

was  peculiarly  attentive  to  trade  and  manufactures,  as  appears  by  the 

taws  pass€»d  in  his  re'izri ;  and  he  was  bountiful  ia  the  encouragement 

of  foreign  artisans.    The  succeeding  reiga<i  were  not  so  £ivourable, 

Doriog  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Ln  ncaster  the  spirit  of  trade  and 

BiaQutactures  greatly  declined;  nor  did  they  begm  to  revive  and 

flourish  till  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.    In  that  interval  of  their  dc- 

cay  ia  England  commerce  and  the  arts  were  encouraged  in  Scotland 

by  James  1.  and  his  successors,  as  much  as  the  comparatively  rude 

ml  turbulent  state  of  the  kingdom  would  permit.    Ihe  herring  Qshf 

erythen  began  to  lie  vigorously  promoted;  and  the  duties  laid  on 


the  discovery  of  America  and  the  West  Indies 


formed  with  the  continental  kitigdoms  lor  th.?  protection  of  the 
merchjiiu-siiipping.  Such  was  lUc  staic  of  commerce  at  the  tinw! 
when  the  Portuguese  made  tiiose  great  discoveries  which  open- 
ed a  new  route  -to  India,  and  gave  a  circulation  to  their  wealth  ov«f 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 


SEC'iiON  XXXV 1. 


DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  141E  Flt^EENTH 
CE-XTURY,  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF 
KUROPE; 

• 

1.  The  polarity  of  the  magnet  had  been  known  in  Europe  its 
early  as  the  thirteenth  ccntory ;'  but  tlie  compass  was  not  -used  in 
sailing  till  the  midiiie  of  the  fourteenth;  and  another  century  had 
ebpsed  from  that  periodic  while  yet  the  European  mariners  scarcely 
ventured  out  of  the  sight  of  their  coasts.  The  eastern  ocean  was 
little  known ;  and  the  Atlantic  was  supposed  to  be  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  sea,  exteiMling  probably  to  ti\o  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  in 
the  belief  that  the  torrici  zone  was  uninhabitable,  a  promontory  on 
^  African  coast,  in  the  29th  degree  of  north  latitude,  was  teitned 
Cape  Non,  as  forming  an  impassable  limit  ' 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nileenth  century  J  ohn  king  of  Poiv 
tagal  sent  a  few  vessels  to  explore  the  African  coast ;  and  these     j 
doubling  Cape  Non  proceeded  to  Cape  Boyador,  within  two  de-     ^ 
greesrfthenOTthcnilropie.    Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  John,  eqm^    . 
ped  a  sin^  ^ip,  which,  being  driven  out  to  sea,  landed  on  the  isiana    ] 


i 


■ 
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of  Porto  Santo.  Tbia  involuntary  experiment  emboldened  the 
umrlnersto  abandon  their  timid  mode  of  coasting,  and  launch  into^ 
open  sea*  In  1.420  the  Portuguese  tliscoveredJnadeira,  where  they 
established  a  colony,  and  planted  the  Cyprus  vine,  and  the  sugar  cane. 

3.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  being  flitis  awakened,  prince  Henry 
obtained  from  Cugene  lY.  a  bull  granting  to  the  Portuguese  the 
property  of  all  the  countries  which  the3r  might  discover  bctiveeo 
Cape  Non  and  India.  Under  John  II.  of  Portugal  the  Cape  -Vewl 
islands  were  discovered  and  colonized ;  and  the  fleets,  advancing  ta 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  broucht  home  gold  dust,  gumsf  ancllvory.  Hav- 
ing Passed  the  equator,  tiie  Portuguese  entered  a  new  hemisphere,  ^ 
and  coldly  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent.  In  1*479  a 
fleet  under  V^asco  de  Gama  doubled  (he  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and, 
sailing  onwards  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  golfe, 
arrived  at  Calicut,  on  tht*  Malabar  coast,  after  a  voyage  of  1,500 
leagues,  performed  in  thirteen  months. 

4.  De  Gama  entered  into  an  alliance  with  (he  rajah  of  Calicut,  a 
tributary  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returned  to  Lisbon  with  speci* 
mens  ot  the  wealth  and  produce  of  the  country.  A  succeeding  fleel 
formed  settlements,  and,  vanquishing  the  opposition  of  the  native, 
piinces,  soon  achieved  the  conquest  of  all  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
The  city  of  Goa,  Ir.kcn  by  storm,  becafne  the  residence  of  a  Portih 
guese  viceroy  and  the  capital  of  their  Indian  settlements, 

5.  The  Venetians,  who  had  hith-erto  engrossed  the  Indian  trarfe 
by  Alexandria,  now  lost  it  for  ever.  Al\cr  an  xneflectual  prqject  (rf 
cutting  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  they  attempted  to  intercept  the 
Portuguese  by  their  fleets  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  sea  imd 
Persian  gulf,  hut  were  evci*y  where  encountei'ed  by  a  saperior 
force.  The  Portuguese  Jiiiije  sottlemchts  in  both  the  gulfi  and 
vi^3rously  prosecuted  their  conquest-i  on  the  Indian  coast  ana  sea* 
The  rich  island  of  Ceylon,  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Slam,  and  J\kd«(V 
ca,  were  speedily  subdued,  and  a  settlement  estanlishea  in  BencaL^ 
They  proceeded* onward  to  China,  hitherto  scarcely  known  to  theEur 
ropeans  but  by  the  account  of  a  single  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Paolo, 
in  the  thirteenth  century*,  and  they  obtained  the  en>peror's  pennis 

'aion  to  form  a  settlement  at  Macao,  thus  opening  a  commeite  with 
that  immense  empire,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Japan.  In  the 
space  of  fifty  yeai^  the  Portuguese  were  masters  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  sovereigns  of  a  large  extent  of  Asiatic 
territorv. 

6.  These  discoveries  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  com- 
merce of  Europe.  The  produce  of  the  spice  islands  was  computed 
to  be  worth  annually  200,(X)0  ducats  to  Lisbon.  The  Venetians, 
after  uvery  effort  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  offered- to 
become  sole  purchasers  of  all  the  spice  brought  to  Europe,  but  were 
refused.  Commercial  industry  was- roused  in  every  quarter,  axd 
manufactures  made  a  rapid  progress.  Lyons,  Tours,  Abbeville,  Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux,  acquired  in?mense  wealtli.  Antwerp  and  Amstei^ 
dam  became  the  great  marts  of  the  north.  '  The  former  owed  ita 


splendour  to  the  decline  of  Bruges,  which  was  ruined  by  civil  com- 
motions ;  and  the  Portuguese  made  Antwerp  their  entrepot  for  the 


jug  up  the  Scheld. 
7,  Tiie  tri^de  of  Holland  rose  on  the  f»H  of  Antwerp.    Aii«tei^«fl| 


i 
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(jecame  considerable  aAcr  the  decline  of  (he  hameatlc  confe<leracy 
in  ],42G,  but  rose  into  splendour  and  hij^h  commercial  opalonce  from 
the  /lestruction  of  Antwerp.  The  United  Provinces,  dependent  oo 
ioduslry  alone  for  (heir  support,  became  a  model  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity to  all  nations. 

8.  firitain  (ett  the  eflfcct  of  that  general  stimulus  which  the  Por- 
tttgQ6se  discoveries  gave  to  the  trade  of  Europe ;  but  other  causet 
hnd  a  nH)re  sensible  operation  to  that  end  in  England.  The  reformu- 
tion,  by  suppressing  the  convents,  and  restoring  many  thousan<te  tc 
society,  and  the  cutting  off  the  pinpal  exactions^,  which  drained  the 
kbsdom  of  its  wealth,  the  politic  laws  passed  in  the.reign  of  Henry 
VUl,and  the  active  patriotism  of  Elizabeth,  were  vigorous  incentives 
to  national  industry.  * 

9.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present,  the  commerca 
and  manufactures  of  EnglatKl  have  been  uniformly  progressive. 
The  rental  of  England  in  Einds  and  houses  did  not  then  exceed  five 
miHioDS  jDer  annwn  ;  it  is  now  above  eighteen  millions.  The  onmiui- 
ui&ctared  wool  of  one  years  growth  is  supposed  to  be  worth  two 
millioDs ;  when  manufactured,  as  it  now  is,  by  British  hands,  it  is 
worth  eight  niillions*  Above  a  million  and  a  )i«df  of  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  that  msuiutacture  alone ;  hah*  a  million  are  employed  in 
the  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  lead ;  the  linen  man- 
Q^Ktures  of  England,  Scotland,  ami  Ireland,  occupy  nearly  a'million; 
aad  a  number  not  much  inferior  is  employed  in  the  fisheries,  it  i» 
presumable,  on  the  whole,  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  population  oi  the 
united  kingdoms  is  actually  employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

to.  The  vast  increase  of  the  national  wealth  of  Britain  appears 
chiefiy,  1,  from  the  increase  erf  population,  which  is  supposed  to 
Ik  nearly  &ye  to  one  (at  least  in  the  Varge  cities)  since  the  reign 
<rf  Elizabeth ;  2,  from  the  great  addition  made  lo  the  cultivated 
lamds  of  the  kingdom,  aiul  the  high  nnprovement  of  agriculliire 
«ince  that  period,  whence  more  than  quadruple  the  quantity  of  food 
is  produced ;  3,  from  the  increase  of  tlie  commercial  shipping,  at 
teset  sixfold  within  the  same  time ;  4,  from  the  comparative  low  rate 
of  interest,  whrch  is  demonstrative  of  the  increase  of  wealtli.  The 
wnseqiiences  of  the  diffusion  of  the  commercial  spirit  are  most  im- 
portant to  the  national  welfare.  From  general  industry  arises  afflu- 
ence, joined  to  a  spirit  of  independence ;  and  on  this  spirit  rests  tlie 
fojedom  of  the  Bntish  constitution,  and  ali  the  blessings  which  are 
enjoyed  under  its  protection.  * 


SECTION  XXXVU. 

w 

GERMANY   AND   FRANCE   IN   THE  REIGNS   OF   CHARLE8  V. 

AND  FRANCIS  L 

1.  We  resume  the  detail  of  the  history  of  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  previously  remarking,  that  the  Germanic 
empire  continued  for  above  fifty  years  in  a  state  of  languid  tranquillir 
ty,!Tom  the  time  of  Albert  XL,  the  successor  of  Sigismund,  during  the 
long  reign  of  Frederick  HI.,  whose  son  Maximilian  acquired,  by  hia 
marriage  with  Mary,  duchess  of  Btirgundy,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands.  Maximilian  was  elected  Emperor  in  1,493  ;  .and,^»y 
establisMng  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  separate  Germanic  states, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  grandeur  of  tibe  empire. 
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2.  Pi^ifi  atvhduke  di'Auatria^son/of  MHxlmUiau,marne^J'<u^% 
daughter. of  FerdioaQcl  a^vl  Isabella;  aad  of  that  marriage  the  meSt 
son  was  Charles  V^  who -succeeded  to  the  Ihroae  of  Spain  in  l,5lS, 
and*  oa  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  preferred-  his  claim 

'  to  (he  vacant  imperial  throne.  ,He  had  for  his  competitor  France  I. 
of  France,  who  hod  distinguished  himself  by  the  conquest  of  tlie  Mil- 
anese, and  the  adjustment  of  the  contending  interests  of  the  UaliJUJ 
states.  The  German  electors,  afraid  of  the  ex^orbitant  power  both  ol 
Charles  and  of  Francis,  would  have  rejected  both,  and  conferred  the 
imperial  crown  on  Frederick  duke  of  Saxony  ;  but  tliis  extraordinary 
man  declined  the.  proflisred  dignity,  and  bis  council  determined  the 
election  in  favour  01  Charles  ol  Austria,  1,519. 

3.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  now  deolared  enemies,  aikl  tlieir 
mutual  claims  on  each  other's  dominions  were  the  subject  of  perpet- 
ual hostility.  The  emperor  claimed  Artois  as  -part  of  the  Nethen- 
lands*  Francis  prepared  to  make  good  his  right  to  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Charles  had  to  delend  MiLm,  and  to  support  his  title  to  Navarre, 
whicli  had  been  wrested  from  France  by  his  gcancfiather  FertluiaiHl. 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  courted  by  the  rival  monarchs,  as  the- 
weight  of  England  was  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  where  the  power 
of  each  was  neai^y  balancci* 

4.  The  tii'st  hostile  attack  was  made  by  Francis  on  the  kiogdomof 
Navarre^  which  he  won  and' lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The 
emperor  attacked  Picard}',  and  his  troops  at  the  Siime  time  drove  the 
French  out  of  the  Miia.iase.  On  tlie  death  of  Leo  X.,  Charles  placed 
cardinal  Adrian  on  the  pap-d  throne,  1,521;  and  by  the  promise- of 
elevating  V/ofsey,  the  minister  of  Henry  VIM.,  to  that  dignity,  on  the 

Tdeath  of  Adrian,  gained  tiie  alliance  of  the  English  monarch  in  hisvvaf 
*against  France. 

5.  At  this  criiieul  time  Francis  Jrnprudentiy  quarrelled  with  his-. 
best  general,  tho  constable  of  Bourbon,  who,  in  revenge,  deserteil 
the  emperor,  and  was  by  him  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  his 
armies.    ^* ' '   "^ '  '  -      ^   "'-^- 


opponer* 

was  carr 

tUe  Milanese,  and  rotook'the  capital;  but,  in" the  aubsequeiU  battle i>t 

"         '*    '  ' 'ench  moneuxui 


tlie 


Pavia,  his  troops  were  fintirely  defeated,  and  the  Fn 
oecame  the  constable  of  Bouibon's  prisoner,  1 ,525. 

G.  The  emperor  uijulc  no  .advantage  of  hii  good  fortuna.  By  i\v 
treaty  of  Madrid,  Francis  regained  hi>5  liberty,  on  yielding  to  Clmrie 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  andlhe  superiority  of  Flanders  jmd  Artois. 
He  gsxve  his  two  sons  as  liostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions;- 
but  the  states  refused  to  ratify  them,  and  the  failure  was  compromised 
for  a  sum  of  money.  * 

7.'  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Hen^y  VUI.  took  part  with  France, 
and  Charles  lost  arj  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  .sovereignty  of  Italy. 
The  P'<}pal  army  in  the  French  interest  was  defeated  by  the  constji- 
ble  of  Bourbon,  and  tije  pope  himseli'  made  prisoner ;  but  BourboB 
was  killed  in  the  siege  oT.Kome,  aiul  Charles  allowed  the  pope  to 
purchasie  his  release. 

.?:  4?fT  *^^  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Cambray,  1,529,  Charles 
^^l^^V^^y^?^^  ^^^^Y^^  ^^^^^^^^         diadem  from  pope  ClemenI 

"•  ?.u  ^^^  ^*^*"«  mvaded  Hungary,  the  emperor  marched 
!Sfir^^^'*^"'l*"*^  compeUed  the  sultan  SolymaD,with  aa 
army  of  300,000  men,  to  evacuate  the  country.  He  soon  liter  em- 
bttTked  tQ€  Africa,  to  replace  the  dethroned  Muley- Hassan  in  the 


Kn%rei|^y  of  Tiitiis  and  Aleiers,  whkh  had  been  muiped  bjr  Hav- 
m&k  i^rbarossa ;  and  he  achieved  the  enterprise  with  honour.   Ifis 
reputation  at  this  period  exceeded  that  of  all  the  ffOTereigos  of  £«*  * 
rope,  for  political  ability,  real  power,  and  the  extent  and  opulence  of 
his  domLuons. 

9.  f'raach  was  glad  to  ally  himself  even  with  the  Turks  to  cope 
with  the  imperialists^,  and  Barbarosssi  invaded  Italy ;  but  the  troopn  of 
Ciiarles  prevented  the  co-operation  of  the  French,  and  separately 
liefeflfted  and  dispersed  the  allied  pbwera,  while  naotner  army  of  this 
imperialists  ravaged  Champagne  and  Picardy. 

10.  In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  at  Nice^  for 
tea  years  bet^veen  the  rivui  monarcbs,  Charles  passed  throufh 
France  to  die  Netherkinds,  and  was  entertained  by  Francis  with  toe 
vm  mag^nificent  hospitality.  He  had  promised  to  gnmlto  the  French 
Jong  his  iavourke  desire,  the  investiture  of  Milan ;  but  failing  to  keep 
Ibs  v'<Hxl.  the  war  was  renewed  with  double  animosity.  The  French 
and  Torkish  ileet^v  attacked  Nic£,  bat  were  dispersed  by  the  Ge» 
aoese  admiral,  Andrea  Doria.  In  Italy  the  French  were  victors 
ous  in  the  battle  of  Ccrizoles,  but  drew  no  benefit  from  this  partial 
advantacp.  The  imperihliJ«ts,  on  the  whole,  had  a  decided  snperlor< 
ity,  and  France  must  have  been  nndono,  if  the  disorders  of'Germiiny] 
from 
aot 

h 

Wli.^whohnd  again  taken  part  with  his  rivnl.    i'mncis  died  soob 

ftfter, in.  1,547;  a  prince  of  great  spirit  and  abilities,  and  of  a  gener- 

W8  and  noble  nnind,  unfortunate  only  from  the  necessity  of  strug* 

fliQg  agaiast  a  power  which  overmatched  him  both  in  policy  and 

fa  resources.  •  -  -     . 

11.  A  short  time  before  iWs  period,  was  founded  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  1 ,535.  Tiie  principle  of  the  order  was 
Impiicit  obedience  and  submission  to  the  pope.  Tlie  brethren  were 
not  confined  to  their  cieistcrs^  but  allowed  to  mix  with  the  world; 
V)d  thus,  by  gaining  the  contidencc  of  princeit  and  sfhtesmen,  they 
Were  enabled  to  direct  the  policy  of  nations  to  the  sreat  end  of  eatab- , 
febing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see.  The  wealth  which 
the^accumuWted,  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  supposed  con- 
ttqaences  of  their  intrigues  to  the  peace  of  nations,  excited  at  lengUi 
a  general  hostility  to  their  order;  and  the  institution  has  recently' 
been  abolished  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

12.  If  Charles  V.  aimed  at  universal  empire,  he  was  ever  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  object  of  bis  wishes.  The  formidable  confederacy  of 
Ibe  Protestants  to  preserve  their  liberties  and  their  religion,  gave 
tern  perpetual  disquiet  in  Germany.  He  never  could  form  his  do- 
Brinlona  into  a  weU  connected  body,  from  the  separate  national  inter- 
ests of  the  Spaniardss  Flemish,  and  Germans;  and  even  the  imperial 
•lateswere  mvided  by  their  jealousies,  political  and  religious.  The 
hostilities  of  foreign  powers  ^ve  him  contkiual  annoyance.  He  found 
^  Henry  IL,  the  successor  ot  Francis,  an  antagonist  as  formidable  as 
his  &tber.  His  cares  and  difficuldesincreased  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
^  at  length  entirely  broke  the  vigour  of  his  mind.    In  a  slate  of 


afterward»  the  imperial  crown  in  favour 
^howaselecled  emperor  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1^58. 
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SECTION  XXXVIII. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE  CONSTITUTION   QF  THE  GERMAS 

EMPIRE* 

1.  PfusnoTJSLY  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.,  the  Gennauc  einm 
was  subject  to  all  the  disorders  of  the  feudaf  goTemments.  The 
general  diets  of  the  state  were  tumultuous  and  indecisive,  and  their 
ccHistant  wars  with-  one  another  kept  the^  whole  in  anarchr  and  ba^ 
barism.  Wencesfaus,  in  1,383,  endeavourei)  to  remedy  those  eTih 
hf  the  enactment  of  a  general  peace :  but  no  effectual  measnni 
were  taken  for  securing  it.  Albert  IK  attempted  to  accomplMli 
the  same  end,  and  had  some  success.  He  divided  Germany  mtooi 
circles,  each  regulated  bv  its  own  i?let ;  but  tiie  jealousies  of  the  statei 
prompted  them  constantf}^  to  hostilities,  which  there  was  .no  superior 
power  sufficient  to  restrain. 

3.  At  length  Maximilian  1.  procured,  in  1,500,  that 'solems  eoM^ 
ment  which  estabUahed  a  perpetual  .peace  among  the  GeiBSMur 
states,  under  the  cogent  penalty  of  the  aggressor  being  treated  as  t 
comm on  enemy.  He  established  the  impe rial  chamber  ibr  the  settle^ 
ment  of  alt  differences.  I'he  empire  was  divided  anew  into  ten  ci^ 
'  cles,  each  circle  sendmg  its  representatives  to  the  imperial  chamber 
and  bound  to  enforce  im  public  laws  through  its  own  territory.  A 
regency  was' appointed  to  subsist  in  the  intervals  of  the  diet,  composed 
of  twenty  members^  over  whom  the  emperor  presided. 

3.  These  regulations,  however  ^vise,  would  probably  have  feiled 
of  their  end,  if  "the  influence  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  has  for 
three  centuries  continued  to  occupy  the  imperial  throne,  bad  oof 
enforced  obedience  to  them.  The  ambition  and  policy  of  Cbariei 
V.  would  hare  boon  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  German  priD* 
cfes*  if  the  n^v  system  of  preservinc  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
had  not  made  these  princes  tind  allies  and  protectors  sufficieat  ^ 
traverse  the  emperor's  schemes  of  aljstrlutc  dominion.  He  attahiedi 
however,  an  authority  far  beyond  that  of  any  of  liis  p^-edecessofi 
The  succeeding  emperors  imitated  his  policy ;  but,  as  they  did  w^ 
possess  equal  talents^  they  found  yet  stronger  obstacles  to  their  eft- 
croachments  on  the  freedom  of  the  states. 

4.  The  Germanic  liberties  were  settled  for  the  last  time  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalm,  in  1,648,  which  fixed  the  emperor^s  prerogaf 
uves,  and  the  privileges  of  the  states.  The  constitution  of  the  atPr 
pire  is  not  framed  for  the  ordinary  ends  of  government,  the  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  regards  not  the  rights  of  the 
subjects,  but  only  the  independence  of  the  several  princes ;  aad  it^ 
sole  object  is  to  ^intain  each  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  sovereigatji 
and  prevent  usurpatioils  and  encroachments  on  one  another^s  terri- 
tories. It  has  no  relation  to  thd  particular  government  of  the  states, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  laws  and  constitution^  some  more  fred,  and 
others  more  despotic. 

6.  The  general  diet  has  the  power  of  enactmg  the  public  laws  of 
the  empire.  U  consists  of  three  colleges,  the  electors,  the  princei) 
and  the  free  cities.  All  such  public  laws,  and  all  general  measures) 
are  the  subject  (A'  the  sejparate  deliberation  of  the  electoral  cdle^e 
and  that  of  the  princes.   When  jointly  approved  by  them,  the  resol* 
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(km  k  cativadsed  by  the  college  of  the  Iree  cities,  andL  if  agfeed  to, 
becomes  a  placUwai  of  the  empire.  If  appiorcd  finallT  hv  tlie  em- 
^ror,  it  is  a  cmichmtm^  or  general  law.  it  disapproved^  tne  resolu* 
tion  isof  no  effect  Moreover,  the  emperor  must  be  the  proposer  of 
all  general  laws.  Still  iarther,  no  complaint  or  request  can  fa!e  mad^ 
5V  any  oi'  the  princes  to  the  diet  without  the  approbation  of  the 
elector  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  may  refuse  it  at  his  pleasure. 
These  coDstltiitional  defects  are  the  more  hurtful  in  their  conse- 
queoces,  from  the  separate  and  often  contending  interests  of  the  prin^ 
ces,\vho  have  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  the  power  of  contracting 
foi^ign  iilliaDces,  and  are  frequently  possessed  of  foreign  dominions 
of  largreater  vadue  than  their  imperial  territories. 

6^  Tiie  Germanic  constitution  has.  however,  in  some  respects,  its 
advantages.  The  particular  diets  or  each  circle  tend  to  uute  those 
princes  ioall  mattei^  of  national  concern,  whatever  may  be  the  4jp 
cordance  of  their  individual  interests.  The  regulations  made  in 
those  diets  compensate  the  w^mt  of  a  general  legismtive  power.  Be- 
side the  ciQcular  ulcts,  the  electors,  the  princes,  the  free  cities,  the 
catholics,  and  tlie  protestants,  hold  their  particular  diets,  when  theii 
coimnoa  interests  require  it ;  and  these  powere  balance  one  another. 
CoQ^dered,  therefore,  solely  in  the  light  of  a  league  of  several  inde- 
pendent princes  and  states,  associating  for  their  common  benefit,  the 
Germanic  constitution  has  many  advantages;  in  promoting  {general 
barmooy,  securing  the  rights  of  its  merm>crs,  aj}d  preventmg  the 
weak  from  being  oppressed  by  the  strong. 


SECTION  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  ILEFORMATION  IN  GERMANV    AND  SWITZERLAND, 
AND  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 

1.  The  age  of  Charles  V.  is  the  era  of  the  reformation  of  reli- 
fion,  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  highest  ?plen- 
QOnr  of  the  fine  ai1s  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe.  We  shall 
treat  in  order  of  each  of  these  great  objects ;  and,  first,  of  the  rcfoi»» 
laalioQ. 

The  voluptuous  taste  and  the  splendid  projects  of  pope  Leo  X. 
demanding  large  supplies  of  money,  lie  instituted  through  all  the 
christian  kingdom  a  sale  of  indulgences,  or  remittonces  frowi  the 
pains  of  purgatory.  This  traffic  being  abused  to  the  most  shocking 
purposes,  lyurtin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  ventured  to  preach 
against  it,  and  to  inveigh  with  acrimony  against  the  power  which 
anthorized  it.  He  found  many  willing  hearers,  i^articularly  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  of  which  the  prince  Frederick  was  his  triend 
and  protector.  Leo  A.  condemned  his  tenets  by  a  papjil  bull,  which 
only  increased  the  zeal  and  indignation  of  the  preacher.  In  a  boolc  ^ 
wluch  he  puWished,  entitled  the  Babybnish  Capiivity^  he  applied 
all  the  scriptural  attributes  of  the  whore  of  Babylon  to  the  papal 
hierarchy^  and  attacked. with  equal  force  and  virulence  the  doctrines 
of  Iransubstantiation,  purgatory,  the  celibacy  of- the  priests,  and  the  x 
refusal  of  wine  to  the  people  m  the  communion.  The  book  being 
condemned  to  the  flames,  Luther  burned  the  pope^s  bull  and  the 
toetals at Wittemberg,  1,520.  ^^  ^    *  t«. 

t  One  of  the  first  champions,  who  took  up  the  pen  »gaili*t  un 
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(her,  was  Henry  VilL  of  England ;  whose  book,  presented  to  pope  .' 
Le6,  procured  him  the*title  now  annexed  to  his  crown,  of  defender  of' 
the  ralth.    The  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to- 
these  rising  controversies.    Charles  V.,  studious  of  the  friendship  of 
the  pope,  took  part  against  Luther,  and  summoned  him  to  answer 
for  his  doctrines  in  the  diet  of  Worms.    The  reformer  deiended 
himself  with  great  spiiit,  and,  aided  by  his  friend  the  elector,  made 
a  safe  escape  into  Saxony,  where  the  mass  was  now  universally 
alK>lished,  the  images  destroyed,  and  the  convents  shut  up.   The 
friars  and  nuns  returned  to  the?  world,  and  Luther  took  a  nun  for  his'  i 
wife.    Nor  did  these  secularized  priests  abuse  their  new  freedom,  | 
for  their  manners  were  decent,  and  their  life  exemplary.      '  i 

3.  Erasmus  has  justl^f  censured  the  impolicy  of  the  catholic  clergy 
m  their  modes  of  resisting  and  suppressing  the  new  doctrines.    They 
allowed  them  to  be  discussed  in  sermons  before  the  people,  and  ein^ 
ployed  for  that  purpose  furious  and  bigoted  declaimers,  who  oiJy  ■ 
mcreased  and  widened  differences.    They  would  not  yield  in  the  j 
most  insignificant  tritie,  nor  acknowledge  a  single  faulb;  and  they  ' 
persecuted  with  the  utmost  cruelty  all  whose  opinions  were  not 
agreeable  to  their  own  standard  pf  faith.    How  wise  is  the  counsel  of 
lord  Bacon !  ''  There  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rise  of  new  secte  1 
and  schisms,  than  to  reform  abuses,  compound  the  lesser  ditferencesf 
proceed  mildly  from  the  first,  refrain  from  sanguinary  persecutioi& 
and  rather  to  soften  and  win  the  principal  leaders,  iy  gracing  aoa 
advancing  them,  than  to  enrage  them  by  violence  and  bitterness.* 
Bac  Mor,  Ess,  Sect  1.   Ess.  12. 

4.  Switzerland  followed  in  the  path  of  reformation.  Zuinglias  of 
Zurich  preached  the  new  tenets  with  such  .zeal  and  effect,  that  the 
whole  canton  was  converted^  and  the  senate  publicly  abolished  the  j 
mass,  and  purified  the  churches.  Berne  took  the  same  meiisores  I 
with  greater*  solemnity,  after  a  discussion  in  the  senate  which  lasted 
two  months.  Basle  imitated  the  same  example.  Other  canton? 
armed  in  defence  of  their  faith ;  and  in  a  desperate  engagement,  in 
which  the  protestants  were  defeated,  Zuinglius  was  slain,  1,531. 

6.  Lutheranism  was  now  making  its  progress  towards  the  nofthr 


luccaniiy  suomiiung  lo  me  yoKe,  were  kept  m  awe  by  i  i*ou,  arcR- 
bishop  of  Upsal,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  tyrant  in  all  his  schemes 
of  oppression  and  cruelty.  On  intelligence  of  a  revolt,  the  king 
and  his  primate,  armed  with  a  bull  from  pope  Leo  X.,  massacred 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  and  senatoi-s,  amidst  the  festivity  of  o' 
Danquet.  Gustayus  Vasa,  grand  nephew  of  Charles  Canutson. 
formerW  king  of  Sweden,  escaped  from  this  carnage,  and  conc^lea 


.solemn  sentence  of  deposition.  The  tyrant  fled  to  Flanders,  „ 
jbrederick  duke  of  Holstein  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  thr^, 
kingdoms;  but  Sweden,  adhering  to  her  heroic  deliverer,  and  th« 
heir  of  her  ancient  kings,  acknowledged  alone  the  sovereignty  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  1,521.  The  bull  of  Leo  X.,  and  its  blbody  conse 
quences.  were  sufficient  >o  convert  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the 
tenets  of  the  reformed  religion.  Gustavus  enjoyed  his  sceptre  man\ 
y??/?  *"^?^^9®'  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  happiness  and  in^os 
\fmij  of  his  kmgdom. 
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t  As  eari^  as  l)^2dw  the  states  of  SaxonY,  Brunsvirick,  Hesse  Cas- 
lel,  and  the  cities  of  Strnsbureh  and  Frankfort,  had  embraced  the  *  i 

doctrines  of  the  reformation.    Luther  had  now  a  species  of  spiritual  ^ 

coBtroK  wliich  he  exercised  by  means  of  a  synod  of  six  reformers. 
His  successfoi  example  gave  rise  to  .reformers  of  different  Idnds, 
whose  doctrines  were  less  consonant  to  reason  or  good  p<4icy.  Two 
tiiBatics  of  Saxony,  Storck  and  Muncer,  condemned  infant  baptism. 
aad  therefore  were  termed  anabaptists.  They  preached  universal 
equality  and  frecjom  of  religious  opinton,  but,  with  singular  inconsis- 
tency, attempted  to  propagate  their  Joctrines  by  the  sword.  They 
were  defeated  at  Muihausen,  and  Muncer  died  on  a  scafibld ;  but  the 
party  seemed  to  acquire  new  courage.  They  surprised  Munster, 
etpeiied  the  bishop,  and  anomted  for  their  king  a  tailor  named  Jack 
ofleyden,  who  defended  the  city  witli  the  most  desperate  courage, 
but  fell  at  length,  with  his  party  under  the  superior  force  of  regular 
troops.  The  anabaptists,  thus  sanguinary  in  their  or^nal  tenets 
and  practices,  have  long  ago  become  peaceable  and  harmless  sub- 
jects. 

7.  The  united  power  of  th#popc  and  emperor  found  it  inu>ossl* 
We  io  check  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  The  diet  of  Spires 
proposed  articles  of  accommodation  between  the  Lutherans  and 
calbollcs.  Fourteen  cities  of  Germany,  and  several  of  the  electorsj 
protested  formally  against  those  articles;  and  hence  the  Lutheran* 
party  acquired  the  name  oi  jjrotesianis.  They  presented  to  the 
iSsemblT  at  Augsburg  a  confession  of  their  faith,  which  is  the  stand* 
ard  of  Ino  protestant  doctrines. 

8.  The  virtuous  lives  and  coixluct  of  tl^e  proteslant  leaders^  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  higher  clergy'  among  the  catholics,  formed 
a  contrast  very  flivourable  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  The 
tolemn  manner  in  which  the  states  of  Switzerland,' and  particularly 
Geneva,  had  proceeded,  in  calmly  discussing  every  point  of  contro- 
rersy,ai\d  yielding  only  to  the  force  of  rational  conviction,  attracted 
the  respect  of  all  Europe.  John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  tecoming  a 
zealous  convert  to  the  new  doctrines,  was  the  first  who  gave  them  a 
Jfstematic  ibvm  bj  his  Institutions^  and  enforced  their  authority  6y 
the  establishment  of  synods,  consistories,  and  deacons.  The  magis- 
tracy of  Geneva  gave  these  ordinances  the  authority  of  law ;  and 
they  were  adopted  by  six  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  by  the  protcstants  ot 
France,  and  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  ablest 
advocates  of  Calvin  will  find  it  difficult  to  vindicate  him  from  the 
charge  of  intolerance  and  the  spirit  of  persecution ;  but  these,  which 
are  vices  or  defects  of  the  individual,  attach  not  in  U^e  least  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  which  are  subject  lo  the  test  of  reason, 
and  can  derive  no  blemish  or  dishonour  from  the  men  who  propagate 
ed  them,  or  even  from  the  motives  which  might  influence  some  oi 
ibeir  earliest  supporters.    This  observation  appBes  more  particularly 

te  file  subject  of  the  ensuing  section.  •     .  -      * 

^^    Kett^s  Elements  of  General  Knowledge,  VqL  h 
^  P2 
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SECTION  XL. 

W  THE  REFORMATIOIS   IN  ENGLANS:)  UNDER  HENRY  VflL 

'   A:-ri  !il^SUX:!i:^>iia      . 

1.  WicfijFF,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,' by  an  at- 
tack on  the  doctrines  of  tKUisubstantiafion,  indulgences,  and  auricular 
confession,  and  still  more  by  a  translation  of  the  scriptures  into  lie 
vernacular  tongue,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Engbnd 
for  a  revolution  in  relisjious  opinions;  but  his  professed  foUoww 
were  not  numerous,  l^ic  inteniperate  passions  of  Henry  VllL  -were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  refonnation  in  England.  He  hwl  Uen 
married  eighteen  years  to  Catharine  of  Spain,  aunt  of  Charles  V., 
by  whom  he  had  three  children,  one  of  them,  Mary,  afterwards  queeo 
of  P^ngland ;  when,  falling  in  love  u^lh  Anna  Builen,  he  policited 
Clement  VII.  for  a  divorce  from  Catnarine,  on  the  score  of  her  for- 
mer marriage  to  his  eldor  brother  Arthur.    The  pope  found  himself 

mortally 


but  to  no  purpose.  Henry  wiu*  resolutely  bent  on  acccmplishiijj 
his  wishes.  The  Sorbonne  and  other  French  universities  ffave  ao 
opinion  ki  his  favour.  Arrped  with  this  sanction,  he  caused  Crmimer 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  annul  his  maniage.  The  repudiated 
queen  gave  place  to  Anna  Bulien.  On  this  occasion  Wolsey,  the 
minister  of  Henry,  lost  the  favour  of  his  master,  by  opposing,  a« 
was  believed,  his  darling  measure. 

2.  Clement  VII.,  from  this  specimen  of  the  wayward  temper  oi 
Henry,  resolved  to  keep  well  with  the  emperor,  and  issued  bis  bull, 
condemnatory  of  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Henry  immediately  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the  church  of  Big- 
land  ;  the  parliament  ratitied  his  title,  and  the  pope's  authority  was 
instantly  suppressed  in  all  his  dominions,  1,534.  He  proceeded  to 
abolish  the  monasteries,  and  confiscate  their  treasures  and  revenues, 
electing  out  of  the  latter  six  new  bishoprics  and  a  college.  The 
Immoralities  of  the  monks  were  sedulously  exposed,  the  lorgery  ol 
i^elics,  false  miracles,  &c.  held  up  to  the  popular  scorn. 

3.  Yet  Henry,  though  a  reformer,  and  pope  m  his  own  kingdom 
had  not  renouncejd  the  religion  of  Rome:  he  was  equally  an  enm) 
to  the  tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvin  as  to  tlie  pope's  jurisdiction  n 
Lnglapd.  Inconstant  in  his  aflfections,  and  a  stranger  to  all  humanity 
he  removed  Anna  Bulien  from  the  throne  to  tlie  scaffold,  to  gratift  I 
new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  a  maid  of  honour^,  who  happily  die< 
about  a  year  after.  To  her  succeede<l  Aime  of  Cleves,  »vhom  hi 
divorced  m  nine  months,  to  make  way  for  Catharine  Howard.  Sb 
umierwent  the  same  fate  with  Anna  Bulien,  on  a  similar  suspicion  o 
mfidehtv  to  his  bed.  His  sixth  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  with  difficult: 
retamed  her  hazaidous  elevation,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  sui 
Vive  the  tyrant  ^  ' 

va'  ^  xft®  i®*^  of  Henry  VIII.,  1,547,  and  the  accession  of  his  so 
Mwai-d  VI.,  the  protestant  religion  prevailed  in  England,  and  wa 
fevonred  bythe  sovereign ;  but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifteei 
1 ,5&3  J  and.  the  sceptra  pawed  to  the  hands  of  his  sirter  Mary,  an  ii 
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toteraot  catholic,  and  mosl  cruel  pjr^tocutor  pi'  the  protestauta.  In 
her  rei^  which  was  of  five  year/  duration,  above  800  miserable 
Fictiins  were  burnt  at  a  stake,  martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions. 
Mary  inherited  a  congenial  spirit  with  her  husband,  Fhuip  U.  of  Spaii^ 
whose  intoleraixe  cost  him  tiie  loss  of  a  third  part  of  his  dominioos. 

5.  Mary  was  succeeded  in  1,558  by  her  sister  £iizabeth,the'da agh- 
terof  Anna  B alien,  a  proteslant,  the  more. zealous  from  an  abhor- 
rence of  the  character  of  her  predecessor.  In  Ker  reign  the  religion 
of  England  became  stationary.  The  hieroi-chy  was  established  in  its 
present  form,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  iud  deacons,  the  king 
being  by  law  the  head  of  the  church.  The  liturgy  had  been  settled 
in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  Vl.  The  canons  are  agreeable  chiedj  to  the 
Lutheran  tenets.  .^  ,  , 

Of  the  reformation  in  Scotland  we  sUalJ  afterwards  treat  under  t 
leparatn  section. 

SECTlOiN  XLl. 

OF  THE  DISCOVERY  ASD  CONQUEST   OF  AMERICA   BY  THE 

SPANIARDS. 

1,  Amobfo  those  great  events  which  distinguished  the  age  of  Charles 
V  was  the*  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Fernando  Corte^and  <^  Peru  by 
the  two  brothers,  Francis  and  Gon^aio  Pizarro.  Tlie  discovery  oi 
America  preceded  the  first  of  these  events  about  twenty-seven  yedn; 
but  the  accoant  of  it  has  been  postponed,  that  the  whole  may  be 
shortly  treated  in  connexion.  _         . 

Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  a  man  of  an  enterprising  spint, 
having  in  vain  solicited  encouragement  trom  his  native  state,  from 
Portugal,  and  from  England,  to  attempt  discoveries  in  the  western 
ocean^applied  to  Ferdinand  and  feabeila  of  Spain.  Under  the  patron- 
age'  oV  Isabella,  as  queen  of  Castile,  he  was  furnished  with  three' 
mall  ships,  ninety  men,  and  a  few  thousand  ducats  for  the  expense 
of  his  voyage.    After  thirty-three  days'  sail  trom  the  Canaries  he  d» 
covered  San  Salvador,  Septeinber,  1,492 ;  and  soon  after  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,    He  returned  to  Spam,  and  brought  a  tew 
of  the  lialives,  some  presents  of  gold,  and  curiosities  of  the  country. 
He  was  treated  by  the  S'p.miards  with  the  highest  honours,  and  sqpn 
supplied  with  a  suitable  armament  for  the  prosecution  of  his  discove- 
^iP^    In  his  second  voyage  he  discovered  the  Canbbees  and  Jamaica, 
fa  a  third  voyage  he  descried  the  continent  ot  America,  mthm  ten 
^creeHf  l^^^^  the  isthmus  of  Panama.    The  next 

vlKe  geographer  Americas  followed  the  track  x>f  Columbus,  and 
X^^  the  uldeferved  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  this  continent. 
I  ^  tohalSants  of  America  an3  iU  islands  were  a  race  of  men 

,S.tr^^iheEtiropeans.    They  are  of  the  colour  of  copppr.    in 


^^^b^  ^^^^."e'sX^u^^^^^^^^^ 
Sthebomrthe .ow, were unkDQwn  m Aii-TKa.     _ 
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exhaustible 

gion  and  po«v.j,  .»v.«.v...  v..^  . — «^ ^ -^o  — 

inanity.  U'he  rjtck,  the  scourge,  the  faggot,  were  employed  to  cohk 
vert  them  to  cliristianity.  They  Wf^ve  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  or 
burnt  aMve  in  their  thickets  and  fastnesses.  Hispaniola,  containirig 
tljree  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  Cuba,  containing  above  600,000, 
were  absolutely  depopulated  in  a  few  years.  It  was  now  resohed  Id 
explore  the  continent  v  and  Fernando  Cortez,  with  eleven  ships  and 
617  men,  sailed  lor  that  purpose  from  Cuba  in  1,519.  Landing  al 
Tabasco,  he  advanced,  thougli  with  a  brave  opposition  from  thenar 
tires,  into  the  interior  of  the  coui?try.  The  state  of  Tlascala,  afler 
inelFectual  resistance,  becahie  the  ally  of  the  Spaniards.  On  the  ap» 
proach  of  the  Spaniards  to  Mexico,  the  terror  of  tlieirname  had  pav- 
ed the  way  for  an  easy  conquest. 

4.  The  Mexican  empire,  though  founded  little  more  thari  a  century 
before  this  period,  had  arisen  to  great  splendour.  Its  sovereign,  Moi^ 
tezuma,  received  the  invaders  with  the  revenence  due  to  sujKsrior 
beings.  But  a  short  acquaintance  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Mexicani 
Finding  nothing  in  the  Spaniards  beyond  what  was  human,  they  were 
daring  enough  to  attack  and  put  to  death  a^few  of  them.  1  he  ifr 
trepid  Cortez  immediately* marched  to  the  palace  with  My  menj, 
ancl  putting  the  emperor  in  irons,  c/irried  him  oif  prisoner  to  his 
camp ;  where  he  afterwardiS^  persuaded  him  to  acknowledge  himseli 
a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Castile,  to  hold  his^rown  of  the  king  as  hfe 
superior,  and  to  subject  his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
trinute.  " 

5.  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  jealous  cf  Cortez,  attempted  t«. 
supersede  him,  bv  despatching  a  superior  army  to  the  continent;  but 
Cortez  defeated  his  troops,  and  compelled  them  to  join  his  own  bafr 
nera.  In  an  attack  by  the  Mexicans  for  the  rescue  of  liieir  so\'ereig», 
Montezuma,  having  offered  to  mediate  between  them  and  their  ene- 
miesp  was  indignantly  put  to  death  by  his  own  subjects.  The  whole 
empire,  under  its  new  sovereign,  Guiitimozin,  was  now  armed  against 
Ihe  Spaniards;  and. while  the  plains  were  covered  with  their  archers 
and  sp«iarmen,  the  lake  of  Mexico  was  filled  with  armed  canoes.  To 
oppose  the  latter  the  Spaniards  built  a  few  vessels  undo r  the  walls  of 
their  city,  and  spon  evinced  their  superiority  4o  their  feeble  foe  on 
both  elements.  The  monarch  was  taken  prisoner  by  ihe  o&cew  <■ 
Cortez,  and  was  stretched  naked  on  burning  coals,  because  he  refflS- 
ed  to  discover  his  treasures.  Soon  after  a  conspiracy  agaiost  the 
Spaniards  was  discovered,  and  the  wretched  Guatimozin,  with  all  the 
pnnctuj  of  his  blood,  %vere  i6xecuted  on  a  gibbet.  This  was  the  last 
blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mexicans;  and  Cortez  was  now  absolute 
master  of  the  whole  empire,  1^25. 

6.  In  the  year  1,631  Diego  D'Almagro  and  Francis  Pizarro,  with 
260  foot,  60  horse,  and  12^  small  pieces  of  cannon,  landed  in  Peru,  a 
large  ^d  nourishing  empire,  governed  by  an  ancient  race  of  men- 
aicfis  named  Incas.  The  Inca  Atahalipa  receiving  the  Spaniards  with 
iteyerence,  they  inftmediately  required  him  to  embrace  the  christiaD 
feith,  and  surrender  all  his  dominions  to  the  emperor  Charles  V?,who 
«S.l^Si^®**  *  S'^  *?^**J®"^  (^r^  ^«  pope- '  Tile  proposal  beingmSfr 

S^  snJt^k'  "^^^^  ^  ^^"""^^  massacred  6,000  of  the  Peruvians  on 
2S.1  £!j  «3*  ^^f^  ^^  °?^7  pluod^ired  of  prodigwus  treasures  >» 
Um  and  precious  se9nes;  and  Atabalipa,  belng^u^fced  of  «»ce»l- 
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btf  apart  from  his  Insathible  invaders,  was  solemnly  (lied  a«  a  crimi« 

t$L  and  straDgled  at  a  stake. 

7.  The  courage  of  the  Spaniards  surpassed  even  their  luhumanity^ 
D'Almagro  marched  500  leagues,  through  continual  opposition,  to 
Cii8co,and  penetrated  across  the  Cordilleras  into  Chili,  two  degrees 
bejond  the  southern  tropic.  He  was  slain  in  a  civil  war  between 
Mm  and  his  associate  Francis  Pizarro,  who  was  soon  after  assassinated 

Sthe  party  of  his  rival.  A  few  years  after  the  Spaniards  discover- 
the  inexhaustible  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  whicli  they  compelled 
the  Peruvians  to  work  for  their  advantage.  They  are  now  wrought 
ly  the  negroes  of  Airica.  The  native  Peruvians,  who  are  a  weakly 
nice  of  men,  were  soon  almost  exterminated  by  cruelty  and  intolef" 
able  labour.  The  humane  bishop  of  Chiapa  remonstrated  with  suo- 
ces  to  Charles  V.  on  this  subject ;  and  the  residue  of  this  miserable 
people  have  been  since  treated  with  more  indulgence. 

8.  The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America  belong  to  the  crown,  and 


roys,  who  exercise  supreme  civil  and  military  authority  over  their 
respective  provinces.  There  are  eleven  court?  of  audience  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  with  whose  judicidi  pi*oceedings  the  vice- 
roys cannot  interfere  ;  and  their  judgments  are  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  wiiose  juristlictiort  extends  to  eveiy 
department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  commercial.  A  tribu- 
nal In  Spain,  called  Casa  de  Ui  CoiUratacioriy  teguhie^  the  departure 
of  the  fleets,  and  tlicir  destination  and  ecjuipmont,  under  tlie  contro- 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

9.  The  gold  and  silver  of  Spanish  America,  though  the  exclusive 
property  ol  the  crown  of  Spain,  has,  by  means  of  war,  marriages  o| 
princes,  apd  extension  of  commerce,  come  into  genei-al  circulation* 
«nd  has  greatly  increased  the  quaniity  of  specie,  and  diminished  the 
^'alae  of  money  over  all  Europe. 


SECTION  XLIL 

POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  OTHER  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  IN  AMER- 
ICA.    THE  LNITED  STATES. 

1.  The  example  of  the  Spaniards  excited  a  desire  in  the  other 
nations  of  Euiope  to  participate  with  them  in  the  riches  of  the  new 
world.  The  French,  in  1,557,  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  the  Portuguese  hud  already  established 
themselves  from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  colony  was 
divided  by  faction,  anvi  was  soon  utterly  destroyed  by  the  l^ortu^ 
{ueae.  U  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  American  settlements,  b(Jth 
from  the  produce  of  its. soil,  and  its  mines  of  gold  and  precious 
rtones.^  _       . 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  hi  possession  of  Florida  vvhen  the  French 
attempted  to  colonize  It  in  1,564.  without  success.  The  French 
established  a  settlement  in  Acadie  in  1,604,  and  founded  Quebec  in 
Canada  in  1,608.  But  these  settlements  were  perpetually  subject  to 
ittack  from  the  English.  In  1,629  the  French  had  not  a  foot  of 
territory  in  America.     Canada  has  been  repeatedly^ taken  by  the 
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SECIION  XLLII. 


or  THE  STATJJ  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  EUROPE  IN  THE  AQfi 

OF  LEO  X. 

1.  In  enumeratiDg  those  great  objects  which  characterized  te 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  begmoing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
remarked  tihe  high  advancement  to  -which  the  fine  art?  attained  is 
Europe  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.  The  strong  bept  which  the  huroin 
mind  seems  to  take,  m  certain  periods,  to  one  class  of  pursuits  in 
preference  to  all  others,  as  in  the  age  of  Leo  X^  to  the  tine  arts  n 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  may  be  partly  exnlained  from 
moral  causes;  such  as  the  peaceful  state  of  a  country,  the  genius  or 
taste,  and  the  liberal  encouragement  of  its  sovereigns,  the  genera) 
emulation  that  arises  where  one  or  two  artists  are  of  confessed  cmi* 
nence,  and  the  aid  which  men  derive  from  the  studies^  and  works  oi 
one  another.  These  causes  have  doubt  Jess  great  influence,  but  do 
not  seem  entirely  sufficient  tt  account  for  the  fact.  Th^  oper:itio& 
of  such  causes  must  be  slow  and  gradiud.  In  the  case  of  the  fioe 
arts,  the  transition  from  obscuritv  to  splendour  was  rapid  and  instant 
taneous.  From  the  contemptible  mediocrity  in  whicn  they  liad  re* 
mained  for  ages,  they  rose  at  one  step  to  the  highest  })itch  of  excei> 
lence. 

2.  The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were  buried  in  tlie  west  iv^ 
der  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  gradually  declined  in 
tlie  latter  ages,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the  series  of  ti*e  coins  of  tk 
k>wer  empire.  The  Ostrogoths,  instead  of  destroymg,  sought  ts 
preserve  tne  monuments  of  taste  and  genius.  Th^y  were  even  the 
mventors  of  some  of  the  arts  dependent  on  design,  as  the  compcsniott 
of  Mosaic  But,  in  the  middle  ages,  those  arts  were  at  a  very  iov 
ebb  in  Europe.  They  began,  liowever,  to  revive  a  little  about  ibe 
«nd  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Cimabue,  a  Floi-entine,  irom  the 
tight  of  the  paintings  of  some  Greek  artists  in  one  of  the  churches, 
began  to  attempt  similar  performancep,  and  soon  excelled  his  modes- 
His  scholars  were  Ghiotto,  Gaddi,  Tassi  Cavillini,  and  Slephano  Fio 
rentino ;  and  they  formed  an  academy  at  Florence  in  1 ,350. 

^  3.  The  works  of  those  early  painter;*,  with  some  fulciity  of  Imila* 
tion,  had  iiot  a  spark  of  grace  or  elegance ;  and  such  continued  to  be 
the  state  of  the  art  till  toward  the  end  of  tjie  fifteenth  century,  wheA 
it  arose  at  once  to  the  summit  of  perfection.  Raphael  piuated  at 
first  in  the  hard  manner  of  his  master  Perugino ;  but  soon  deserted 
It,  and  ^rqck  at  once  into  the  noble,  elegant,  and  graceful ;  in  short, 
the  imitation  of  the  anUaue,  This  change  was.  the  result  of  ^eDl^u 
alone.  The  ancient  sculptures  were  familiar  to  the  earlv  painters, 
but  they  had  looked  on  them  with  cold  indifference.  They  were 
new  surveyed  by  other  eyes,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Leo- 
nardo da  Vmci,  were  animated  by  the  same  genius  that  formed  the 
Grecian  Appelles,  Zeuxis,  Glycon,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles. 

4.  Nor  was  Italy^alone  tlius  distinguished.  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
Switzerland,  produced  in  the  same  age  artists  of  consummate  merit 
Before  the  notice  of  these  we  shall  briefly  characterize  the  schools 
ofltaljr. 

5.  Urst  in  order  is  the  school  of  Florence,  of  which  the  most  em- 
inent master  was  Michati  Angelo,  bom  in  1,474.    His  works  are 


fivuvGteiized  by  a  prpfoimd  knowtedse  of  the  anatonj  of  the  human 
figure,  perhaps  chiefly  ibrmeii  on  the  contcmpiaiion  of  tlie  uiciera 
jcalptures.  His  paintings  exhihltr  the  grcindfthe  ffuhUme,  and  terri* 
Me ;  bal  he  drew  not  from  the  antique  its  !5imple  grace  and  beauty. 

6.  The  Roman  school  ivas  founded  by  liaphaei  d^Urbina|  bom  fal 
1,483.  This  great  painter  united  almost  every  cxcelience  or  the  art 
ia'iaveatioD,  grace,  majestic  simplicity,  forcible  expression  of  ihe 
passions,  he  stsinds  unrivalled,  and  far  beyond  all  competition.  He 
has  borrowed  liberally,  but  withmit  servility,  from  tlie  antique. 

7.  Of  the  school  ot  Lombardy,  or  the  Venetian,  the  most  eminent 
artists  were  Titian,  Giorglooe,  iDorregio,  and  Panneggiano.  Tititn 
b  most  emiaent  in  portrait,  and  in  the  painting  of  lemalc  (joaolj. 
Sochis  the  ti'uth^orhis  coioarine,  that  hjs  figures  are  nature  t(«?lti 
II  wm  the  testimony  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  merits  of  Titian,  th-rit, 
if  he  had  studied  at  Rome  or  Florence,  amiiist  the  master-piece?  ci 
antiquity,  he  would  have  eclipsed  all  tne  painters  in  the  vfovUl.  Ti- 
iin  lived  to  the  a£e  of  a  hundred.  Giorgione,  with  similar  merits, 
wns  cut  off  in  the  nower  of  his  youth.  CoiTeegio  was  superior  in 
colourinf,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  light  and  smade,  to  all  who  have 
Receded  or  folk  wed  him.  This  knowledge  was  the  result  of  stud  v. 
iu  other  painters  U)ose  efiects  are  frequently  accidental,  as  we  ob- 
ivve  that  they  are  not  unifonn.  Fa rmeggiano  imitated  the  graceful 
oanner  of  Itaphael,  but  carried  it  to  u  degree  of  affectation. 

8.  Such  were  tlie  three  orighiai  Italian  schools.  The  chnnicterof 
tbc  Florentioe  is  grandeur  and  sublimity,  with  great  excelieiibe  of 
ileign,  but  a  want  of  grace,  of  skill  in  colouring,  and  effect  of  light 
apd  shade.  The  character  of  the  Roman  is  equal  excelienee  of  de- 
ligQ)  u  grandeur  tempered  with  moderation  and  simpiidly^  a  high 
degree  <^  grace  amd  elegance,  and  a  auperior  knowledge,  though  not 
aa  excelknce,  in  colouring.  The  cliaracter  of  the  V  enetian  is  the 
perfiection  of  colouring,  and  the  utmost  force  of  light  and  shade, 
with  aa  mferiority  in  every  other  pariiciiiar. 

9.  To  the.scliool  of  Raphael  succeeded  the  second  Roman  school, 
or  that  of  the  Caraceis,  three  brotliers,  of  whom  Annibal  was  the 
most  famous.  His  scholars  were,  Guercino,  Albano,Laofranc,  Dom- 
enichino,  and  Guido.  Of  these  enynent  painters  the  first  and  last 
were  the  best  The  elegant  contours  of  Guercino,  and  the  strength 
f^eetness,  and  majesty  of  Guide,  nve  the  admiration  of  aU  true  judges 
(tfpaiatiag. 

10.  la  the  same  age  the  Flemish  sdiool,  though  of  a  quite  dif!*er- 
ent  character,  and  mferior»to  the  Italian,  shone  with  great  lustre. 
Oil  polntiog  was  invented  by  the  Flemings  In  the  fifteenth  century : 
and,  in  that  age,  Heemskirk,  Frans  Floris,  (^uintin  Mats^s,  and  tnc ' 
German  Albert  Darer,  were  deservedly  distinguished.    Of  the  Flem 
ish  school,  Rubens,  though  a  painter  of  a  much  later  age,  is  the 
chief  ornament.    His  figures,  though  too  corpulent,  are  drawn  with 
gKivt  truth  and  nature.    He  possesses  inexhaustible  invention,  and 
great  skill  in  the  expression- of  the  passions.    Switzerland  produced 
nao)  Holbein,  a  painter  of  great  eminence  in  portrait,  and  remarka* 
ble  for  troth  of  coloortng.    FVom^  his.  residence  at  the  conrt  of  Henry 
Vlll.  there  are  more  specimens  of  his  works  in  Britain  than  of  any 
other  foreign  painter.    Holland  had  likewise  its  painters,  whose  cbiet 
n»crit  was  tlie  faithful  representation  of  vulgar  nature,  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  art,  the  power  of  colours,  and 
tJieefect  of  light  and  shade.  "      .      ,,  •_  .w-^ 

1 1.  With  the  art  of  painting,  sculpture  and  arddtectore  wel©  !*» 

Q  • 
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nvWed'in  iae  tame  ^  age,*  and  brought  almost  lo  pei 

The  nniyenal  geaius  of  Michoel  Angelo  ehonc  equally  coos 
in  ail  the  tfat«e  departments.  His  statue  of  Bacchus  was  }U(  ^ 
Rajphael  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  Tlie  Grecmn 
^dutecture  was  first  revived  by  the  Florentines  in  the  fourteentli  ceD 
tjorj:  and  Ae  cathedral  of  Pisa  was  constructed  partly  from  the  ma 
tBtuia  of  an  ancient  Greek  temple.  The  art  arrived  at  ped^ctiOD  » 
the  a|re  of  Leo  X.,  when  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome,  vxM 
the  directioQ  of  Bramante,  S^n  Gallo,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angek 
exhibited  the  nobtest  specimen  of  architecture  in  the  world. 

li.  The  invention  of  the  art  a{  iengraving  on  copper  by  Tomnsi 
nnigueiTa,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  is  dated  about  1 ,460.  Froml^ 
h  it  travelled  into  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  practised  by  Marti 
Schoen  of  Antwerp.  His  scholar  was  the  celebrated  Albert  Diiwf 
who  enmvcd  excellently  both  on  copper  and  on  wood.  Etching  oi 
copper  by  means  of  aqaalbrtis,  which  gives  more  ease  than  the  stroki 
of  the  graver,  was  discovered  by  Parmeggiano,  who  executed  mite 
mamier  his  own  beautiful  designs.  No  art  underwent,  in  its  ei 
stages,  so  rapid  an  improvement  as  that  of  engraving.  In  the  co 
of  150  years  from  its  invention  it  attained  nearly  to  its  perfect 
for  there  has  been  little  proportional  improvement  in  the  last  cent 
since  the  days  of  Audran,  Foilly,  and  Edelinck. 

13.  The  Art  of  engraving  in  mezzolinto  is  of  much  later  date  Aoj 
the  ordinary  mode  of  engraving  on  copper.  It  was  the  invention « 
prince  Rupert  about  1,650.  It  is  chardcterized  by  a  soflrioss  etf^irf 
to  that  of  the  pencil,  and  a  happy  blending  of  light  ami  shade,  and  fi 
thereibre  peculiarly  adapted  to  portrait,  where  those  requisites  a^ 
most  essential. 

.  14.  The  age  of  Leo  X.  was  likeui^c  an  era  of  very  high  literarj 
fplendour ;  but  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  that  perioci  we  sbaB 
imerwasde  treat,  in  a  connected  view  of  the  progress  of  literatorj 
and  the  sciences  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

SECTION  XLIV. 

OF  THE  OTTOMAN  POWER  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTl'R^': 

1.  From  tlie  period  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  widiW 
of  the  fifteentYi  century,  the  Turks  were  a  great  and  conquer 
people.  In  the  sixteenth"  century,  Seliin  1.,  after  he  hnd  stim 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  then  gfl 
emed  by  the  Mamelukes,  a  race  of  Circns^'ins,  who  "had  scizctHv 
country  in  1,250,  and  put  jn  end  to  the  government  of  (be  '^^S 
princes,  the  posterity  or  Saiadin.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  br  Seflw 
made  Httie  change  m  the  form  of  its  govemment.  It  V^^^^L 
own  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turks,  but  Is  in  reality  still  govcrncfl  pJ 
the  Mameluke  beys. 

2.  Sc 
eessorS) 

knights ,  . —  „  v,.««»s  ...yv-v..  ^.  ».:,  aiiiuii.v...    - 

knights  had  expelled  the  Saracens  from  the  island  in  1,310,*  folf 
man  attacked  llhodes  with  140.000  men  and  400  ships.    Th6  ^^^^ 

dian  kniffhta,  i 

noble  deience 
eapity&te  and 
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^  iiceathe  J^j^/^  of  the  Turks  The  commercial  km%  eT  ^ 
pj^nt  Khodians  were  ado|>ted  by  the  Komaos,  and  at  this  daj  are 
}  fouudalion  of  the  maritime  jurUprudence  of  all  the  naUons  ol 
irope. 

3.  Soljmaii  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and 
Walachia;  and  took  from  the  Persiaos  Georgia  and  Bagdat  His 
son  Selim  II.  took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians  in  K571.  They  ap- 
plied to  the  pope  for  aid,  who,  together  witli  Philipil.  oi  Spain,  eater* 
edJQto  ^  triple  alliance  against  the  Ottoman  power.  An  armament  oi 
SfSO  ships  ot  war,  commanded  by  Philip^a  natural  brother,  Don  John 
of  Austria  was  opposed  to  250  Turkish  gallies  in  the  golf  of  I^e- 
panto,  near  Corintli ;  smd  the  Ti^rlcs  were  defeated,  with  the  Iocs  o/ 
idOsiupsand  li>,000  men,  1,571.  Thi«  great  victory  was  soon  alter 
foDotved  by  the  taking  of  Tunis  by  the  same  commander. 

4,  But  these  successes  were  of  little  consequence.  .  The  Otto* 
muQ  power  continued  extremely  formidable.  Under  Amurath  IL  (lie 
Turiis  made  encroachments  on  Hungary,  and  subdued  a  part  of  Peiv 
ija.  Mahomet  III.,  though  a  barbarian  m  his  private  character,  tup- 
liprted  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  and  extended  its  dominions.  The 
Ottoman  power  declined  from  his  timCftind  yielded  to  that  of  the 
ftrslaos  under  Schali- Abbas  the  great,  who  wrested  from^e  lurki 
I  large  part  of  their  late^cquired  dominion*. 


SECTION  XLV. 

ITATE  OE  PERSIA  AND  OTHER   ASIATIC  KINGDOMS  IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUR1E§. 

1.  The  great  empire  of  Persia,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
oaderwent  a  revolution  on  account  of  religion.  Haydar  or  Sophi^  a  . 
religious  enthusiast,  established  a  new  sect  of  Midiometans,  which 
held  All  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahomet  instead  of  Omar,  and  abol- 
ished the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  The  Persians  eagerly  embraced  a 
doctrine  which  distm^uisbed  them  from  their  enemies  the  Turks; 
Kid  Ismael,  the  son  ot  Sopiii,  Ibliovying  the  example  of  Mahomet, 
enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  He  subdued  all  Persia  and  Ar- 
Benia,  and  left  this  vast  empire  to  bis  desQendants. 

2.  Schah-Abbas,  surnamed  the  ^reat,  was  the  great-grandsoD  of 
bmael  Sophi.  He  ruled  his  empire  with  despotic  sway^  butwitii 
most  able  pnlicy.  He  regained  the  provinces  which  had  been  ^ 
laken  by  the  Turks,  and  drove  Ihe  Portuguese  from  their  settlement 
of  Ormuz.  He  rebailt  the  fallen  cities  of  Persia,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  Vne  introduction  of  arts  and  civilization.  His  son  Schah- 
5c5i  reigned  weakly  and  unfortunately,  in  his  time  Schah-Gean,  the  . 
E:reat  IVlogul,  deprived  Persia  of  Candahar;  and  the  Turks  took  Bag- 
dat in  1,6:38.  From  that  period  the  Persian  monarchy  gradually  de- 
clined. Its  sovereigns  became  the  most  despiciible  slaves  to  their 
oim  ministers;  and  a  revolution  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sophls  ^"^^  g**^ve  the  throne 

lo  the  ^tghan  princes,  a  race  of  Tartars. 

3.  The  government  of  Pe4'sia  is  almost  as  despotic  as  that  ol  Tup- 
key.  The  sovereign  draws  a  small  yearly  tax  from  every  s^Jlftect, 
B^  receives  likewise  stilted  gifts  on  particular  occasions.  The 
crotvh  is  hereditary,  With  the  exclusion  of  females;  >«t  the  sous  of. 
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a  daughter  sacceed  in  their  course.  There  is  no  other  rdvk  h  F^  ■ 
Bia  than  that  annexe<l  to  oAice,  which  is  held  during  the  monaidi^ 
d^asure.  The  national  relidon  is  the  Mahometan,  as  reformed  bf 
Sophi.  The  sect  of  the  Gueores  preserve  the  religion  of  Zoroasteh 
as  contained  in  the  Zendavestaancf  Sadder,  and  keep  alive  the  sacred 
tire.    (Part  L,  Sect.  XL) 

4.  The  p6etry  of  the  Pendans  displays  great  fancy  and  luxtiriaDce^ 

of  imagery.    The'  epic  poet  Firdousi  is  said  to  rival  ^  the  various 

merits  df  Homer  and  Ariosto ;  and  the  wntings  of  Sadi  and  Uaiez, 

both  in  prose  and  "poetry,  are  admired  by  all  who  are  conversant  io 

'  oriental  literature.  ^ 

'6.  TarUtry,  From  this  vast  tract  of  country  sprang  those  coi- 
querors  who  produced  aH  the  great  revolutions  in  Asia.  Tartary  is  no 
more  than  a  vast  desert,  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  who  follow 
the  life  of  the  ancient  Scythians.  -'The  Turks,  a  race  of  Tartars 
overwhelmed  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  Alahmoud,  a  Tartar,  con- 
quered Per?ia  and  gfeat  pail  of  India  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
Tartar  Gengiscan  subdued  India,  China,  Persia,  r,nd  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Batoucan,  one  of  his  sorsi 
ravag^  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Tamerlane,  the  scourge  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  Asia,  was  o?  the 
race  of  Gengiscan.  Babsir,  great-grandsou  of  Tamerlane,  suWoed 
all  the  country  between  Samarcand  and  Agra  in  the  empire  of  the 
Mogul.  Tha  descendants  of  those  conquerors  reign  in  India,  Persb, 
and  China.    . 

'      ■       _■  .    . 

6.  Tlvibd,  The  southern  part  of  Tartai-y,  called  Thibet,  exhibit 
the  phenojnenon  of  a  kingdom  governed  by  a  human  being  called 
the  Dalai  Lama,  or  Great  Lama,  whose  divinity  is  acknowledged 
not  only  by  his  own  subjects,  but  over  China  and  apart  of  IsSa, 
This  supposed  ^od  is  a  young  man,  whom  tlie  priests  educate  and 
train  to  his  function,  and  in  whose  name  they  in  reality  govern  the 
kingdom. 

sfx:tion  XLVi. 

'HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

L  Tbe  earliest  accounts  of  this  gre::it  tract  of  civilized  countty 
^re  those  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  about  a  century  before  AlexantKar 
the  great;  and  it  is  remarkable  thattlie  character  given  of  the  people 
by  that  early  writer,  corresponds  perfectly  with  that  of  Ike  modern 
Hindoos,  iie  had  probably  taken  liis  accounts  from  Scylax  of  Can- 
andria,  whom  Darius  Mystaspes  had  sent  to  explore  tiie  country. 
But  till  the  6ge  of  Alexander,  the  Greeks  had  no  particular  kno5vl- 
edge  of  that  extraordinary  people.  Alexandci  penetrated  into  the 
Paniab,  where  his  troops  refusing  to  proceed,  he  embarked  ori  the 
Hydaspas,  which  runs  into  the  Indus,  and  thence  pui-sued  his  course 
lor  above  1,000  miles  to  the  ocean.  The  narrative  given  by  Arrian 
of  this  expedition  was  taken  from  the  verbal  accounts  of  Alexander's 
officers :  and  its  particulars  agree  yet  more  remarkably  than  those  of 
Herodotus  with  the  modern  manners  of  the  Hindoos. 

%  India  w{\s  visited  by  Seleucus,  to  whose  skare  ii  fell  in  tbe  pfl^ 
litipn  ot  Alexander^  empire ;  and  Antiochus  the  great,  ^  yea" 
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iilenyard,  made  a  ftliori  expedition  thither,  it  ti  probable  too  that 
iome  small  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Greek  empire  of  l^ic* 
Iriaiia  aud  India ;  but,  till  the  fi^eenth  centuiy,  no  European  nower 
^ught  of  forming  \\xj  establishment  m  that  country.  From  tne  age 
of  Alexamler  down  to  the  period  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  there 
had  constantly  been  some  commerdial  intercourse  between  Europe 
and  India,  both  by  sea  imJ  across  the  desert. 

3.  The  Mahometans,  as  early  as  A.  D.  1,000,  had  begun  to  estab- 
lish ah  empire  in  India.  Manmoud,  a  Tartar,  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  and  established  his  capital  at  Gnazn;r,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Indus,  extirpating,  wherever  he  came,  the  Hindoo 
religion,  arid  establishing  the  Mahometan  in  its  stead.  Mohammed 
Gori,  in  1,194,  penetr.i ted  to  Benares;  and  one  of  his  successors 
iixed  the  seat  of  liis  empire  at  Delhy,  which  has  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The  sovereignty  founded  by  Mah- 
moud  was  overwhelmed  in  1,222  by  Gengiscsm,  as  was  his  empire  in 
the  following  century  by  Tamerlane,  whose  posterity  are  at  tiiis  day 
on  the  throti>  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

4.  The  Mogul  empire  was,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  most  powerful  and  nourishing  of  all  the  Asiatic  monarchies. 
The  emperor  Aurengzebe,  the  son  of  Schah-Gean  though  a  mon- 
%l<iT  of  cruelty,  and  a,  most  despotic  tyrant,  enjoyed  a  life  prolonged 
to  a  hundred  years,  crowned  with  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess. He  extended  his  empire  over  the  whole  peninsula  d  India 
within  the  Ganges. 

5.  I^e  dominion  of  the  Mogul  is  not  absolute  over  all  the  coun- 
tries which  compose  his  empire.  Tamerlane  allowed  the  pettj- 
princes,  rajahs  or  nabobs,  to  retain  their  territories,  of  which  then 
descendants  are  at  this  day  in  possession.  They  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
great  Mogul,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty,  and  ob- 
serve the  treaties  agreed  to  by  their  ancestors;  but  they  are  in 
6^er  respects  independent  princes. 

6.  Bengal  became  a  part  of  the  Mogul's  empire  by  conquest  in  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  commonly  governed  by  a  son 
<rf  the  great  Mogul,  who  had  under  him  several  inferior  nabobs,  the 
former  princes  of  the  country.  Such  was  its  condition  when  the 
British  East  India  company,  between  1,751  and  1,760,  conquered  and 
obtained  possession  of  that  kingdom,  together  with  fiahar  and 
part  of  Orissa,  a  large,  populous,  and  most  Sourishing  country,  con- 
taining above  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  producing  an  immense 
revenue ;  and  these  territories  have  since  that  period  received  a  con- 
siderable addition.  The  East  India  company  nas  the  benefit  of  the 
«rh<)le  commerce  of  the  Mogul  empire,  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
•IHixhet,  as  well  as  with  the  kingdoms  of  Azem,  Aracan,Pegu,  siam, 
Malacca,  China,  and  many  of  the  oriental  islands. 

The  fixed  establishments  of  the  British  in  the  country  of  Iddostan 
have  afforded  opportunity  of  obtaining  much  instructive  knowledge 
relative  to  the  ancient  state  of  that  country,  <ii  which  we  shall  give 
a  lAiort  sketch  in  the  loilowing  section. 
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•    ANCIENT    STATE   OF    INDIA.      MANNERS,    LAWS,   ARTS, 
,        SCIENCES,  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

1.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  knowkfl^e  of  the  Hindoos  have 
been  preserved  by  a  hxjreditarv  priesthood^  in  the  Sanscrit  lasgiue^ 
long  since  extinct*  and  only  known  to  a  lew  of  the  Bramins.  iSe 
zeal  of  some  learned  Europeans  has  lately  opened  that  source  of  in* 
formation,  whence  we  derive  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  this 
ejctraordinary  people,  perhaps  the  first  cultivators  of  the  science^ 
and  the  instructei-s  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  their  singular  division  i^io  casts,  their  civil  policy,  laws,  prog- 
ress in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  religion. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  four  orders,  or 
casts.  The  hi^est  cast,  that^f  the  Bramins,  was  devoted  to  religioo 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences ;  to  the  second  belonged  the  pres* 
ervation  of  the  state ;  they  were  its  sovereigns  and  its  magistrates 
in  peace,  ^nd  its  soldiers  in  war ;  the  third  were  the  husbandmen  nA 
merchants;  and  the  fourth  the  artisans,  labourers,  and  servants. 
These  are  inseparable  distinctions,  and  descend  from  generation  to 
generation.  Moreover,  the  individuals  of  each  class  follow  invariably 
the  professions  of  their  forefathers.  Every  man,  irom  his  birtli, 
knows  the  function  allotted  to  him,  and  fulfils  with  ease  and  satisfec- 
tion  the  duty  which  he  cannot  avokl.  Hence  arises  that  pennaneoce 
of  tnanners  and  institutions,  which  sp  singularly  characterizes  this 
ancient  nation. 

3.  This  classification  is  an  artificial  .arrangement,  which  could  bare 
originated  only  from  the  mind  of  a  legislator  among  a  polished  peo- 
ple, coinpletefy  obedient  to  government.  It  is  therefore  a  proof  of 
the  highly  civilized  state  of  the  Hindoo  nation  in  the  most  remote 
periods  of  antiquity. 

4.  The  civil  policy  of  the  Hindoos  is  another  proof  of  their  ancient 
civilization.  At  the  time  of  Alexander*  the  great,  India  was  divided 
into  large  and  powerful  kingdoms,  governed  by  sovereigns  whose  do- 
minion was  not  absolute,  but  controlled  by  tlie  superior  authority  of 
the  Bramins.  A  system  of  feudalism  has  ever  prevailed  in  India. 
The  rights  Iq  land  Qow  from  the  sovereign,  to  whom  a  certain  duty 
IS  payable  by  the  class  of  the  husbandmen,  wha  transmit  their  posses- 
sions to  their  children  under  the  same  tenure.  Strabo  and  piodorus 
remarked  three  classes  of  officers  among  the  Indians :  one  class  whose 
department  was  the  regulation  of  agriculture,  tanks,  highways) 
anoth^f  which  superintended  the  police  of  the  cities ;  a  thiw  wbicb 
regulated  the  military  department.  The  same  policy  prevails  at  tbi» 
day  under  the  Hindoo  princes. 

5.  The  jurisprudence  of  Hindostan  is  an  additional  proof  of  great 
antiquity  and  civiUzation.  The  Ayen-Akbery,  and  still  more  the 
compiiaUon  of  Hindoo  laws  from  the  ancient  Sanscrit  records,  made 
by  order  of  Mr.  Hastings,  contain  the  jurisprudence  of  a  refined  and 
commercial  people,  among  whom  law  bacl  been  a  study  and  profes- 

6.  Many  monuments  exist  in  India  of  the  adyanced  state  of  the  «e- 

;!i«?ifiSf?^  f^  "f  ^  remotest  periods  of  antiquity.    The  a» 
•lent  pagodas,  of  vast  extent  and  nmcnificenoe,  whether  cut  In  the 
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ioiid  rock,  as  in  Elephanta  and  ^alsetie,  or  in  llic  open  uir,  as  ml 
Cbikmbrum  and  Seringhaxn ;  the  sumptuous  resktenoes  of  the  Bnt- 
Diins ;  and  the  ancient  hiii  fortresses,  constructed  with  prodicioui 
strength  and  solidity,  evince  u  great  advancement  in  the  arts,  rhe 
resort  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  to  India  for  cotton 
I  cloths,  tine  lihea,  anct  works  ini  metal  and  ivory,  proves  these  manu 
lacturea  to  have  been  superior  to  all  known  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

7.  The  late  translations  from  the  Sanscrit  of  several  ingenious 
compositions  of  high  antiquity,  as  the  dramatic  piece  SaconiSUu  Xhm 
HiXopadesa^  a  series  of  moral  apologues  and  fables,  the  MaJiaaamij 
an  epic  poem,  composed  above  2.000  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
,  all  concur  in  proof  of  a  similar  aavancement  in  literature.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  from  such  works  as  are  of  a  philosophical  nature, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  tenet  of  the  Greek  philosophy  wliich  has  not 
been  antecedently  the  subject  of  disj^ussion  among  ihe  Bramlns  of 
India. 

S.  The  numeral  ciphers  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Ara* 

biims  were,  as  those  authors  confess,  borrowed  from  the  Indians. 

Above  a  century  ago,  the  French  mathematicians  evinced,  by  the 

evidence  of  u  Siamese  manuscript,  containing  tables  for  calculating 

»the   places  of  the#  heavenly  bodies,  the  astonishing  advancement 

mnde  by  this  ancient  people  in  the  science  of  astronomy.    A  set  of 

agronomical  tables  obtained  lately  from  the  Bramlns  by  M.  Ge.itil 

goes  tmcktoan  era  termed  Ckilydugham^  commencing  3,102  yeai^ 

I    before  the  birth  of  Christ    These  tables. are  used  by  the  modem 

Bramins,  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  they 

have^  been-  constructed.     M.  Bailly  has  proved  that  they  are  the 

r    same  as  those  employed  by  the  moderns,  with  which  the  Greeks  and 

Chaldeans  were  utterly  unacquainted. 

9.  I^astly,  from  the  religious  opinions  imd  worship  of  the  Hindoos 
we  must  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  from  all  the  preceding  facts. 
One  uniform  system  of  superstition  pervades  every  religion  oT  India, 
wliich  is  supported  by  the  most  sagacious  policy,  and  by  every  thing 
that  can  excite  the  veneration  of  its  votaries.  'I he  Bnimins,  elevat- 
ed above  every  class  of  men,  and  exclusively  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  that  religion,  which  it  is  held  impious  for  any  other  class 
io  attempt  to  penetrate;  the  implicit  reliance  on  the  authority  of 
these  Britminsj  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  adapted  to  im- 
press the  imagination  and  to  aflect  the  passions ;  all  concurred  to  forti- 
fy this  potent  superetition,  and  to  give  its  priests  a  supreme  ascen- 
cmncy  over  the  minds  of  tne  people.  But  those  priests,  enligh termed 
as  they  were,  rejected  that  false  theology.  Their  writings  demon- 
strate  that  they  entertained  rational  and  elevated  conceptions  with 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  support  of  the  uni\  erse. 

10.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  India,  was  the 
great  school, from  wtiich  the  most  early  polished  nations  of  Europe 
•derived  their  knowledge  of  arts,  sciences,  and  litierature. 

Persons  who  want  more  particular  information  respecting  India 
are  referred  to  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities,  and  Tennaat^s  Indian 
Recrf^ations. 
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OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  • 


1.  As  we  proceed  eastward  In  the  survey  of  the  Asiatic  coDtiocnl, 
the  great  empire  of  China  next  solicits  our  attention.  In  the  end  of;, 
the  tenth  century,  China,  Persia,  ard  the  greater  part  of  India  were. 
rultd  by  the  Tartar  descendants  of  Gengiscan.  The  Tartar  family; 
of  Yven,  who  conquered  China,  made  no  change  in  its  laws  and  sys- 
tem of  government,  which  had  been  permanent  from  time  inunemo-' 
rial.  Of  this  familv  there  reigned  nine  successive  monarclis,  without 
any  attempt  by  tne  Chinese  to  throw  off  the  Tartar  yoke.  The 
odious  and  contemptible  character  of  the  last  of  these  sovereigns  at 
length  excited  a  rebellion,  which,  in  1,357,  drove  tiie  Tartars  trom 
the  throne ;  and  the  Chinese,  for  276  years,  obeyed  their  native 
princes.  The  Tartars,  taking  advantage  of  an  insurrection  m  one  of 
tlie  provinces,  invaded  China  in  1,641,  and  made  an  easy  conqnest 
The  emperor  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  an  J,  after  putting  to 
death  all  his  family,  finished  the  scene  by  hanging  himself.  The 
same  Tartars  occuj^y  the  throne  of  China  at  this  day,  and  observe 
the  same  wise  policy  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  Chinese  laws, poli- 
cy, and  manners.  Of  these  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  in  the  sub- 
iequent  section. 

2.  The  empire  of  Japan  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  open  and  unsuspicious 
character  of  this  industrious  and  polished  people  led  them  to  en- 
courage the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their  ports;  and  the  Spaniards, 
after  they  had  obtained  the  sovercigntv  of  Portugal,  carried  on  a 
most  beneficial  trade  to  the  coasts  of  Japan.  The  emperor  zeal* 
ousiy  promoted  this  intercourse,  till  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
Spaniards  gave  him  alarming  conviction  of  its  danger.  Under  the 
pretence  of  converting  the  Japanese  from  idolatry,  a  vast  nunober 
of  priests  was  sent  into  the  country ;  and  one  halt  of  the  people, 
were  speedily  set  at  mortal  variance  with  the  other.  It  now  be- 
came necessary  to  prohibit  this  work  of  conversion  by  an  imperial 
edict  However  a  free  trade  was  allowed  till  1,637,  when  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Spaniards  for  dethroning  tlie  emperor  and  seizing  tbe 
government  was  discovered.  An  edict  was  issued  for  the  expulsion 
of  all  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  resisted 'till  they  weru 
overpowered  by  force  of  arms.  Since  that  period  all  the  European 
nations  have  been  excluded  from  the  ports  of  Japan.  The  Datch 
only,  who  had  been  the  discoverers  of  the  conspiracy  of  tile  Span- 
iards, are  allowed  the  privilege  of  landing  on  one  of  tlie  email  islands, 
for  tlie  purposes  of  trade,  after  making  oath  that  they  are  not  of  tbe 
Portaguese  religion. 
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SEcrrioN  XLix. 

OF  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  CHINA.  STATE 
OF  THE  ARTS  ANB  SCIENCES,  MANNERS,  GOVERNMENT, 
LAWS. 

1.  The  nntiquitj  of  this  v<ast  empire,  and  the  state  of  Its  govern- 
ment, laws,  manners:,  and  attainments  in  the  arts  and  .sciences,  have 
furnished  an  ample  field  of  controversy.  Voltaire,  llajnal,  and  other 
writers  have  given  to  the  Chinese  empire  an  immense  anliquit^,  and 
a  character  of  sach  high  civilization  and  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
and  arts  at  a  very  remote  period,  as  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  to  the 
state  and  progress  of  man  as  described  in  the  books  of  Moses.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  k  probable  that  the  desire  of  invalidating  those 
opinions  has  induced  otner  writers  of  ability  to  go  to  an  opposite  ex- 
treme; to  undervalue  tills  singular  people,  and  to  give  too  little 
weight  to  any  accounts  which  we  have  received  either  of  the  dura- 
tion of  their  empire,  of  the  economy  of  their  government  and  police, 
or  of  their  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Amidst  this  contra- 
riety of  sentiments  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  such  opinion  as  ap- 
pears most  consonant  to  the  truth. 

2.  The  panegyrists  of  the  Chinese  assert  that  their  empire  hns 
subsisted  above  4,000  years,  without  any  material  alteration  in  its 
laws,  manners,  language,  or  even  fashion  of  dress;  in  evidence  of 
which  they  appeal  lo  a  series  of  oclipses,  marking  contemporary 
evenls,  all  accurately  calculated,  lor -2,105  years  belore  the  birth  ot 
Christ.  As  it  is  easy  to  calculate  eclipses  backwards  from  the  pres- 
ent day  to  any  given  period  of  time,  it  is  thus  possible  to  g^ve  to  a 
history,  fictitious  from  beginning  to  end,  its  chronology  of  real 
ecfipses.  This  proof  theretbre  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  it  were 
likewise  proved  that  all  those  eclipses  were  actually  recorded  at  ^he 
time  when  they  happened ;  but  this  neither  has  been  nor  can  ha 
done  ;  tor  it  is  an  allowed  fact,  that  there  are  no  regjular  historical 
records  beyond  the  third  century  before  the  christian  era.  The 
present  Chinese  are  utterly  ignonmt  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies^  and  cannot  calculate  eclipses.  The  series  mentioned  has 
therefore  in  4111  probability  been  calculated  by  some  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  emperors,  and  flatter  ttie  national 
vanity.  The  Jesuits  have  presided  in  the  tribunal  of  mathematics  . 
for  above  200  years. 

S.  But  if  the  authentic  annals  of  this  empire  ^o  hsick  even  to  the 
tliird  century  before  Christ,  and  record  at  that  time  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  we  must  allow  that  the  Chinese  are  an  ancient  and  early 
polished  people,  and  that  they  have  possessed  a  singular  constancy  . 
in  their  government,  laws,  and  manners.  Sir  WilTiam  Jones,  no 
bigQjted  encomiast  of  this  people,  allows  their  great  antiquity  and 
early  civilization,  and,  with  much  apparent  probability,  traces  their 
origin  from  the  Hindoos.  He  appeals  to  the  ancient  Sanscript  records, 
which  mention  a  migration  ot  certain  of  the  military  class  termed  . 
Chituuj  from  India  to  the  countries  east  from  Bengal.  •  The  stationa- 
ry condition  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences  in  China  proves  that  they  hav« 
not  originated  with  that  people :  and  many  peculiarities  of  the  man- 
fiers,  institutions,  and  popular  religion  of  the  Chinese,  have  a  nev* 
iiflinity  to  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
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4.  The  government  of  China  is  that  of  an  abioiule  oaoiiavcl^. 
The  patriarchal  system  pervades  the  whole,  and  binds  all  the  meiib* 
here  of  this  vast  empire  m  the  strictest  subordination.  Every  &ther 
is  absolute  in  his  family,  and  may  inflict  any  punishmeiU  ,8hort  <^ 
death  upon  his  children.  The  mandarin  of  the  district  Is  ah^late. 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its  members^  but  a  caiHtal 
sentence  cannot  be  inflicted  without  the  emperor^s  approbatioa 
The  emperor^s  power  is  absolute  over  all  the  mandarins,  and  every 
subject  jof  the  empire.  To  reconcile  the  people  to  this  dem>tic 
authority,  the  sovereign  alone  is  entitled  to  relieve  the  wants  or  the  , 
poor,  and  to  compensate  public  calamities,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes  I 
of  individuals.  He  is  therefore  regarded  as  the  father  of  his  people*  ] 
and  even  adored  as  a  benevolent  divinity.  ^ 

6.  Another  circumstance  which  conciliates  the  .people  to  their 
government  is,  that  all  honours  in  China  are  conferred  according  to 
merit,  and  that  chiefly  literary.  The  civil  mandarins^  who  are  the 
magistrates  and  judges,  are  appointed  to  oflice  according  to  their 
measure  of  knowlec%e  and  mental  endowments.  No  oflice  or  rank 
is  hereditarv,  but  ma^  be  aspired  to  by  the  meanest  of  the  people. 
The  penal  laws  of  China  are  remarkably  severe ;  but  their  execit- 
tion  may  be  remitted  by  the  emperor.  The  judicial  tribunals  are 
regulated  by  a  body  of  written  laws  of  ^reat  antiquity,  and  founded 
on  the  basis  of  universal  justice  and  equity.  The  emperor^s  opinion 
rarely  differs  from  the  sentences  of  those  courts.  One  tribune^ 
judges  of  the  qualifications  of  the  mandarins ;  another  regulates  the 
dkorals  of  the  people,  and  the  national  manners ;  a  third  is  the  tribu- 
nal of  censors,  whicn  reviews  the  laws^  the  conduct  of  the  magis** 
trates  and  judges,  and  even  that  of  the  emperor  himself.  These  trl 
buna  Is  are  filled  by  an  equal  number  of  Chinese  and  Tartars. 

6.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  sciences  have  been  stationary  in 
this  empire  for  many  ages.  They  are  at  this  day  extremely  low, 
though  far  beyond  the  attainments  of  a  barbarous  people.  The 
languaee  of  China  seems  to  oppose  the  prosec\ition  of  speculative 
researches.  It  has  no  regular  inflections,  and  can.  with  difficulty 
express  abstract  ideas.  We  have  remarked  the  ignorance  of  the 
Chmese  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Of  physics  they  have  no 
acquaintance  beyond  the  knowledge  of  apparent  facts.  They  never 
ascend  to  principles^  nor  form  theories.  Their  knowledge  of  medj- 
cine  is  extremefy  limited,  and  is  blended  with  the  most  contemptihle 
superstition.  Of  anatomy  they  know  next  to  notliing ;  and  in  sur- 
cery  they  have  never  ventured  to  amputate  a  limb,  nor  to  reduce  a 
fracture. 

7.  The  state  of*  the  useful  and  elegant  uris  has  been  equally  sta- 
tionary as  that  of  the  sciences.  Many  ages  ago  they  had  attained, 
A  cei^ain  point  of  advancement,  which  they  have  never  exceeded. 
The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  manufactured  glass  lor  2,000  years ; 
yet  at  this  day  it  is  inferior  in  transparency  to  the  European,  an'd  is 
Dot  used  in  their  windows.    They  are  reported  to  have  Known  gun- 

J>owder  from  time  immemorial ;  but  they  never  employed  it  in  artil 
ery  or  fire-arms  till  they  were  taught  by  the  Europeans.  They  are 
■aid  to  have  invented  printing  in  the  age  of  Julius  C«sar,  yet  tliev 
know  not  the  use  of  moveable  types,  and  print  from  blocks  of  wo«kI.  ' 
When  fitst  shown  the  use  of  the  compass  in  sailing,  they  affirmed 
that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  it,  but  found  no  occasion  to  em- 
ploy it.  The  art  of  paintmg  in  China  is  mere  mechanical  imitation, 
without  grace,  expression,  or  even  accuracy'  of  proportions.    Of  the 
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rotes  ef  perspective  fhey  have  not  the  smallest  idea.  In  c^utptars* 
as  in  the  figures  of  their  kiols,  the  Ohinesc'artiats  seem  to  delight  jo 
dhfortton  and  deformity.  Their  music  is  not  regulated  by  any  prio- 
cipifcs  of  science.  Ttiey  have  no  semitones,  and  their  instrumentj 
are  imperfect  and  untiinabte.  The  Chinese  architecture  has  variety, 
fightnes,  and  sometimes  elegance ;  but  has  no  grandeur,  nor  tjj'm- 
melrical  beauty. 

8.  In  some  of  the  arts  the  Chinese  have  attnined  great  excellence, 
tn  China  agriculture  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  improvement. 
There  is  not  a  spot  of  waste  Ivmd  in  the  whole  empire,  nor  any  land 
which  is  not  highly  cultivated.  Tiie  emperor  himself  is  the  chief 
of  the  husbandmen,  and  annually  holds  the  plough  with  his  own 
hands.  From  the  high  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  modes  of 
economizing  food,  is  supported  the  astonishing  population  of  333 
millions,  or  260  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile  of  the  empire. 
The  gardening  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  admirable  embellishment 
of  rural  nature,  have  of  late  been  the  object  of  imitiUion  in  Euit>pe. 
but  with  far  inferior  success.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  an 
original  invention  of  this  people;  and  the  Europeans,  though  ex- 
celRng  them  in  the  form  and  ornament  of  the  Jitensils,  have  never 
been  able  to  attain  the  excellence  of  the  material. 

9.  The  morals  of  the  Chinese  have  furnished  a  subject  both  of 
praise  and  oeiisure.  The  books  of  Confociu^are  saiti  to  contain  an 
admirable  system  of  nioRtUty.  But  the  principles  of  morals  have 
their  founda'Ui^n  in  hunran  natnre,  and  must,  in  theory,  be  every 
where  the  same.'  The  moral  virtues  of  a  pijople  are  not  to  be  esti- 
mated irom  the  books  of  their  philosophci-s.  It  is  probable  that  the 
m-anncrs  of  the  superior  cl»sses  are  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  much 
iulluenced  by  education  ami  example.  The  morals  of  the  lower 
cfasses,  ara  said  to  be  extremely  loose,  and  their  practFccs  most  di*. 
honest.  They  are  i^gulated  by  no  principle  but  selfish  interest, 
and  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of  pimisliment.  .  ^    ' 

10.  The  religiort  of  the  Chinese  is  different  in  the  different  ranks 
of  society.  There  is  no  religion  of  the  state.  The  emperor  and 
the  higKer  mandarins  protcss  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
ChanffH',  whom  they  worship  by  prayei  and  thanksgiving,  without 
any  mixture  of  idolatrous  pnictices.  They  respect  the  Jama  of 
Thibet  as  the  high-priest  or  prophet  of  this  religion.  A  prevalent 
sect  is  that  of  Tao-we,  who  belie\'e  iti  the  power  of  mjigi(l,the  agency 
of  spirits,  and  the  divination  of  future  events.  A  tturd  is  the  sect  ol 
Jfb,  derived  from  Indin,  whose  priests  are  the  Bonzes,  and  whose 
fundamental  doctrine  is,  thnt  all  things  rose  out  ot  nothing,  and  must 
finafly  return  to  nothing  r  that  all  animals  are  firet  to  undergo  a  series 
of  transmiscrations ;  ami  thafas  man's  chief  happiness  is  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible  to- a  stale  of  annihUation  in  thU  life,  «.bsolu^  Kile: 
ness  Is  moVe  laudable  than  occupation  of^my  kind.  A  variely  of 
hideous  idols  is  worshipped  by  this  sect.^  . 

1 1  The  Chinese  have  their  sacred  books  ertytled  Ktngs;  as  the 
nana-  CkinJctne,  &c.  ?  which,  among  some  good  moral  precepts,  con- 
tK'uchmys^ry,  childish  sJiperstitfon,  and  ab^unlitv:  lliese  are 
chiefly  resorted  to  fot  the  divining  of  future  events,  which  seems  the 
i^imltum  of  research  among  the  Chinese  philosophers.  The  obser- 
vat^of  ibe  heavenly  bodies  is  madfe  for  that  purpose  alwie.  riie 
chafes  of  weather,  the  performance  ^i' <>?^^2Jt.  ^^^^^^,,^^J^^ 
mnnies  the  occurrence  of  certain  events  in  porticufcir  timefr  ^ 
^^s?  are  aU  believed  to  have  their  influence  on  finunty,  and  «fe 
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therefore  carefully  observed  and  recorded.  The  rules  to  urii^ 
those  omens  are  interpreted  are  said  to  liave  been  presciibod  by  fe 
ei^at  Confucius,  the  iather  of  the  Chinese  philosophy,  500  yeaniti^ 
lore  the  christian  era* 

12.  We  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Chinese  are  a  very  re- 
markable people ;  that  their  government,  laws,  policy,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  sciences,  exhibit  onquestionable  proofs  of  ^reat 
antiquity  and  early  civilization ;  that  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
duration  assigned  to  their  empire  by  some  modern  writers  rests  od 
no  solid  proofs;  that  their  government,  laws,  manners,  arts,  aiid 
scientific  attainments,  are  not  deserving  of  that  superlMive  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  them. 


SECTION  L. 

M.  fiAlLLY'S  THEORY   OF   THE  ORIGIN    OF   THE  SCIENCES 

AMONG  THE  NATIONS  OF  INDIA. 

1.  The, striking  resemblance  in  many  points  of  character  between 
•  the  Ghio^e  ana  the  ancient  Egyptian««,  has  led  to  the  con|cclut€, 

either  that  they  w^e  originally  the  same  people,  one  being  a  col- 
ony of  the  other,  or  have  had,  at  some  remote  period,  such  inter* 
course,  either  by  conquest  or  by  commeice,  as  to  occasion  a  recipro- 
cal communication  of  mannei's  and  the  knowledge  c-farb  and  science*. 
M.  de  Mairnn  has  remarked  tlie  following  points  of  similarity.  The 
Egyptians  And  the  Chinese  had  the  same  permanence  of  manners, ' 
and  abhorrence  of  innovations;  they  wci*e  alike  remarkable  lor  the 
respect  entertained  by  childien  to  fheir  parents ;  they  were  equally 
averse  to  war ;  Ihey  Imd  the  same  general  superficial  knowledge  « 
the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  ability  (o  make  great  attainmeots; 
they  both,  in  the  most  ancient  limes,  used  hieroglyphics ;  the  Egyp- 
tians had  a  solemn  festival,  called  the  ftmi  (ftht  hs^his;  the  Chiiwse 
have  ih^feaM  of  the  Umterm;  the  features  of  the  Chinese  are  said  lo 
resemble  the  ancient  K^yplian' statues ;  certain  characters  engra?e9 
on  an  Egyptian  bust  of  Isis  were  found  to  belong  to  the  Chinese  Ian- 

2.  M.  Bailly  has  taken  a  %vidcr  range  of  observation,  and  fi-om  a 
review  of  the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  attainments  of  the 
Indians,  Persians,  Chinese,  Chaklefms,  and  Egyptiiins,  has  disGovwi 
many  circumstances  of  simihuity  Ijetween  {Hi  those  nations,  cqtia% 
remarkable  as  the  foregoing.    lie  has  .thence  formed  the  siagdar 

.hypothesis,  that  the  knowledge  common  to  all  those  nations  has  been 
derived  from  the  same  original  source^  a  mof^  ancient  and  bigWy 
cultivated  people  of  AsIq,  of  which  every  trace  is  nowextinct.  11  we 
find,  says  he,  in  the  scattered  huts  of  peasants,  fragments  intewpersad 
of  sculptured  columns,  we  conclude  for  certiiin  that  they  are  not  the 
work  ot  the  rude  peasants  who  reared  those  huts,  but  that  they  aie 
the  remains*oi  a  magnifkjent  building'  the  woi-k  of  able  architects, 
thougo  we  discover  no  other  traces  of  the  existence  of  that  buildiag, 
and  cannot  asce^ain  its  precise  situation.  ■ 

^J^^J^'^"^^  *°*^  ^"^  ^^  *®  ^^^^^^  baye  been  stationa^  for 
arSi^^SS*  «f^K^  P^'^pH  seem  never  to  have  nyaJled  themailvei 
«^,mSv^*i^^^^^^  ^''l-*'  ancestors.  Thev  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  « 
country  recently  discovered  by  a  ijoljked  p^pje,  ^vhobave  tawglit 
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t^m  some  of  iteir  arts,  and  left  their  inslrumeuts  among  them. 
The  knowledge  which  they  possess,  seems  to  have  heen  imported, 
ami  not  of  original  growth,  for  it  has  n^er  been  progressive. 

4.  The  Chiudeans  were  au  enlightened  people  at  the  commence* 
jhent  of  the  Babylonish  empire.  2,000  years  before  the  Chriatian  era. 
They  were  astronomers,  and  understood- tlic  revolutions  of  the  ce- 


they 

mtennix  childish  absurdities.  They  derived  the  former  from  wise 
inslructers ;  the  latter  were  the  fruit  of  their  own  ignorance.  The 
Sanscrit,  a  copious  and  elegtmt  language,  and  the  vehicle  of  all  ihn 
fndian  knmvledgc  and  pliilosophy,  has  been  a  dead  tongue  for  thou* 
ismds  of  years,  and  is  intelligible  only  to  a  few  of  the  Bramlns.  li 
was  proliably  the  language  or  that  great  ancient  people. 

5.  The  coincidence  or  similarity  of  customs  concurs  to  estaUfsb 
the  belief  of  an  original  nation.  The  custom  of  libation  was  com- 
mon to  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  and  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
All  the  Asiatic  nations  had  festivals  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  jo/ur- 
^iiHcu  The  tradition  of  the  deluge  is  diffused  among  all  lliose  nations, 
'ibe  tradiiion  of  the  giants  attacking  heaven  is  cqtially  general. 
The  doctrine  of  the  metemnsychosis  Was  common  to  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Indians,  Persians,  1  arlarians,  and  Chinese.  The  religion  of 
aU  those  nations  is  founded  on  liae  profound  but  erroneous  doctrine 
of  the  two  princi))les,  a  universal  soul  penaciiiig  all  nature,  and 
inert  matter  on  which  it  acts.  A  conformity  in  a  true  doctrine  i&  no 
proof  of  mutual  communication  or  concert;  hut  it  is  ingeniously  re- 
imifked,  that  a  conformity  in  a  false  doctrine  comes  very  near  to  siicn 
«  proof. 

6.  The  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Indians,  Persians,  and  Chinese,  all 
placed  their  temples  fronting  the  east,  to  receive  the  first  rays  of  the 
SOD.  Hence  the  worship  of  the  «un  has  been  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient people  from  which  these  are  desjccnded.  All  these  nations  had 
a  cycfe^  or  period  of  sixty  years,  for  regulating  their  chronclocy. 
They  all  divided  the  circle  into  360  degrees;  the  zodiac  into  twelve 
«gns ;  and  the  week  into  seven  davs.  Th.e  Chinese,  In(]^ans,  and 
Egyptians  designwl  the  seven  dnys  or  the  week  by  the  names  of  tli^ 
4even  planets  ranged  in  the  same  order.  The  long  measures  of  the 
mclent  nations  had  all  one  common  Origin. 

7.  Thefie  singular  <ioincidences,  says  M.  Bailly,  can  be  exclaine*l 
-'>nly  npon  three  suppositions :  l,tliat  there  was  a  free  communica- 
tion between  all  those  imcient  nations ;  2,  that  those  circdtostances 
'>f  coincidence  are  so  founded  in  human  nature,  that  the  mostun- 
eonnected  natioM  coukl  not  fail  to  hit  upon  them;  or, 3,  that  they  . 
have  been  all  derived  from  a  common  source.  He  rejects  the  two 
foi-roer  suppositions,  as  contrary,  in  his  opinion,  to  fact,  and  adopts 

8.*^he  precise  situation  of  this  great  ancient  people,  M.  Bailly  doo» 
)t  pretend  to  fix  with  certainty;  but  offers  probable  reasons  for 


ana  Asiauc  nauons  aunuuie;  ureu  uiig,i«  w  w.«w  ^««.,^., ,.— ,^  ...^«^^ 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  populous.  Nitre,  a  productooa 
from  animal  substances,  is  more  abundant  there  thah  m  any  ^h^ 
region.  The  observations  of  the  rising  ot  ther  8tai|^  collected  by 
ffimy,  must  have  been  made  in  a  climate  wliere  the  kwgwtday 
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was  sixteen  hours,  which  corresponds  to  the  latitude  of  50  degrees. 
No*  Eiiro^n  nation  in  that  latitude  understood  astronomy  in  those 
early  periods.  The  veneration  of  the  Indians  and  Cluuese  for4he 
Ldima  of  Thibet  is  a  proof  that  the  religion  of  those  nations  origioa(- 
ed  in  that  quarter. 

9.  But  does  that  region  exhibit  any  traces  of  bavins  been  evei 
inhabited  by  a  pohshcd  people  ?  Here  the  theory  of  M.  Dixilly  seems 
to  be  least  supported  by  proof,  lie  observes,  thnt  ancient  mines 
have  been  discovered  in  tliose  parts  of  Siberia,  which  have  beea 
wrought  to  great  extent  in  a  period  beyond  all  rcconi  o!'  tradition; 
that  ancient  sepulchres  have  been  found,  in  which  there. U'cre  orna- 
ments of  gold  of  skilful  workmanship ;  but  the  Hicts  specilied  are  su 
few  as  to  warrant  no  positive  inference. 

10.  This  theory  is  an.  amu^ng  specimen  of  the  author's  ingcnor 
ity ;  but  U  has  not  the  force  to  draw  our  assent  to  his  conclusions. 
We  have  noticed  it  as  specifying  many  curious  llicts  relative  to  tjj? 
manners  and  attainments  of  the  ancient  nations,  and  as  furnisbii)| 
strong  evidence  of.  the  common  origin  of  mauldnd.  The  nations 
above  mentioned,  though  many  of  them  remote  from  one  another^ 
were  all  connected,  as  Unks  of  a  chain,  by  proximity ;  whence  it  w 
easy  to  conceive  that  knowledge  should  diverge  from  a  centre 'j 
a  very  distant  circumference.  M.  Bailly  has  given  no  reason:ii»ie 
ground  for  fixing  thai  centre  in  (he  position  which  he  has  assigned 
to  it 

SECTION  LI. 

^REIGN    OF    PHILIP    IL    OF    SPAIN.       RKVOLUTrON   Or  TlTB 
.   NETHERLANDS,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   RFrUBllC 
OF  HOLLAND. 

1.  An-Eai  a  short  survey  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  we  return  tc  lh« 
history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


afocth,  Henry  II.,  and  Philip  IL,  were  all  acute  and  able  politicians; 
though  the  policy  of  Philip  partook  more  of  seiiisli  craft,  and  bad 
less  of  the  manly  and  heroic,  than  that  ot  either  of  liis  rival  oioo- 
dixhs.  Philip  was  at  this  time  sovereign  of  Spuin,  tiie  Two  Sicilies, 
.  Milan,  and  theNetlierlands.  He  had  like wisie,  for  a  few  years,  the 
power  of  England  at  his  command,  by  his  -Jiarriage'wlth  Mary,  tiic 
elder  sister  and  predecessor  of  ElizalJeth. 

2.  Pope  Paul  IV..  jealous  of  the  power  of  Philip,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Henry  IL  of  France  to  deprive  the  Spauiards  of  WHa* 
And  the  Two  Sicilies.  PhHip,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  defeated 
(he  French  at  St  Quintin  in  Picardv,  and  hoped  from  this  signal  vie. 
toiy,  to  force  the  allies  into  a  peace  ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise  recov- 
ered the  spirit*  of  the  French,  by  the  taking  of  Calais  from  the  Eng- 
lish, which  they  had  now  possessed  for  two  hundred  years.  Anoth- 
er great  victory,  however,  obtained  by  Philip  near  Gravelines, 
brought  on  the  tireaty  of  Catteau-Cambresis  iu  1,559,  by  which  tlie 
Frepch  sun'endered  to  Spain  no  less  than  eighty-nine  fortihed  towns 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Itidy. 
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3.  Phil^  90W  at  ease  from  foreign  distorbaflces,  began  to  be  di^ 
^Dieted  on  the  score  of  religion.  &  intolerant  bigot  br  Datiire«  lie 
rcsolred  to  extirpate  every  species  of  heresy  from  his  domimons. 
The  Netheilands,  an  assemblage  of  separate  states,  were  all  snljject 
to  PhiiiP)  under  various  titles;  and  he  had  conierreo  tlie  fOTemmeDl 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  Fxiesland,  and  Utrecht,  on  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  a  count  of  the  German  empire.  The  Lutheran  and  Calvin 
istic  opinions  had  made  great  progress  in  those  quarters ;  and  Philip, 
determining  to  repress  them,  established  the  inquisition  with  plenary 
powers,  ci^ated  new  bishops,  and  prepared  to  sibrogate  the  ancient 
raws,  and  give  the  provinces  a  new  political  institiilion.  These  inno* 
vatiohs  created  alarm  and  tumult;  and  the  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  into 
Plunders  to  enforce  implicit  submissionp 

4.  The  inquisidoD  began  its  bloody  work,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  the  provinces  were  its  victims.  The  minds  ot  the 
people  were  completely  ali^^na ted,  and  a  chief  was  only  wanting  to 
give  union  tcT  their  measures.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
under  sentence  of  the  inquisition,  found  no  difficulty  to  raise  an  army; 
aiid  having  easily  reduced  some  of  the  most  important  garrisons, 
he  ivas  proclaimed  stadtholder  of  Holhnd  and  Zealand  m  1,570. 
Eighteen  thousiind  persons  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
ii^  the  course  of  the  duke  ot  Alva's  covei-nment,  which  was  of  five 
years'  duration.  His  place  uas  supplied  by  Requesens,  a  man  of  hu- 
manity, but  bound  to  obey  his  inhuman  master,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Hcquesens,  sent  hi^i  o^vn  brother  den  John  of  Austria,  to  endeavour 
(0  regain  the  revolted  states;  Imt  the  attempt  was  fruitless.  The 
whole  seventeen  provinces  had  sullersd  alike  from  the  tyranny  cf 
iheir  aovereigw  ;  but  puilicular  jealousies  prevented  a  general  union, 
nod  only  seven  of  tnera  asserted  their  independence,  by  a  solemn 
Ireiity  formed  at  Utrecht,  on  the  23<l  of  .fnn\iauy,  1,579;  by.  which  it 
was  agi'eed  that  they  should  defend  their  liberties  as  one  uniteil 
republic;  that  they  should  jointly  determine  in  matters  of  peace  and 
war,  establish  a  general  Icjgislative  authority,  and  maintain  a  liheily 
of  conscience  iil  matters  of^religion.  These  seven  united  provinces 
are,  Guelderland,  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Utrecht,  Ovcryssel, 
and  Groningen.  Williiim  nrince  of  Orange  was  declared  their  chief 
magistrate,  general,  and  admiraU  by  the  title  of  Studthohier* 

5.  Philip  vented  his  indignation  by  a  proscription  of  the  prince  of 


his  important  office  with  great  coufage  and  ability.  With  a  slender 
fud/rom  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  delighted  to  traverse  the. plans  <JI 
Philip,  this  infant  commonwealth  accomplished  and  secured  its  inile^ 
pendence,  which  it  maintained  till  its  recent  subjugation 

6.  The  other  ten  provinces,  whose  discontehte  were  expressed 
only  by  murmur  and  complaint,  were  soothed  by  a  new  charter  from 
Phuip  confirming  their  privileges:  while  at  the  same  time  he  tqok 
every  po^ble  measure  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  tiieir  part  to 
ttirow  off  tlie  yoke. 
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SECTION  Lll. 

O^  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  Of  THE  UNITtD 

PROVINCES. 

1.  The  treaty  of  confeder;ition  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
framed  in  1,579,  and  solemnly  renewed  in  1,583,  is  declared  to  be, 
bv  its  nature,  indissoluble.  Each  province  thereby  preserved  its 
own  laws,  magistrates,  sovereignty,  arid  independence.  They  form, 
however,  one  body  politic,  having  renounced  the  right  of  making 
separate  alliances  or  treaties,  and  established  a  general  council,  witn 
power  of  assembling  the  states,  and  regulating  the  common  afliiirsot 
tlie  republic.  The  assembly  of  the  states-general  was  originnlly  heW  . 
o/ily  twice  a  year,  but  became  afterward*  a  perpetual  council. 

2.  In  all  mattci-s  which  regard  not  the  general  interest  of  the  na- 
tion, each  of  the  stales  or  provinces  is  in  itself  a  republic,  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  possessing  a  supreme  legislnlive 
authority.  The  deputies  from  each  of  the  towns  form  the  council  of 
the  province,  in  which  is  vested  its  separate  government;  and  these 
deputies  are  regulated  by  the  instructions  of  their  constituents.  The 
vctes  of  the  majority  of  deputies  decide  in.  the  provincial  Council  in 
all  matters  which  regard  not  the  general  interest  of  the  nation 

3.  The  great  council  of  the 'states-general  ahvnys  met  in  asscmWy 
at  the  Ilague^'and  is  composed  of  the  deputies  fn)n>  the  seven  prov- 
inces, pf  which  Hciland  sends  three,  Zcahuul  and  Utrecht  two,  and 
the  others  one  ;  each  deputy  being  reguJaled  by  the  coimcil  of  his 
province.  A  majority  of  voices  is  here  deci*iive,  unless  in  the  g;rcat 
questions  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  in  which  unanimity  is  ret^uisile. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  constitution  is  (he  delay  and  di|lic«lty  i« 
the  execution  ol  public  measures.  All  the  towns  and  all  the  iiomos 
of  a  province,  must  deliberate  and  instruct  their  depiUy,  before  (lie 
Mates-general  can  take  the  matter  under  consideration.  This  great 
defect  is  partly  corrected  by  the  power  imd  iuflueuce  of  the  stailt- 
holder. 

4.  The  sladlholder  is  ccamiiu.der  in  chief  of  the  sea  and  laud 
forces,  and  disposes  ol  ail  the  military  employ ^nentp.  lie  presides 
over  all  the  courts  of  justice,  and  has  the  pouer  of  pardoning  criincs. 
He  appoints  the  magistrntes  of  the  towns,  from  a  list  made  by  them- 
selves ;  receives  and  names  ambassadors,  and  is  charged  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  laus.  lie  is  supreme  arbilei  in  all  difterences  between 
the  provinces,  cities,  (»r  other  membei's  of  the  state. 

5.  William,  the  Ih'st  .stadtholder,  diil  not  abuse  these  high  powers; 
nor  did  his  succeseocs,  Maurice  and  Henry -Frederick.  Bnt  under 
William  11,  the  slates  became  jealous  4:)(  an  lixorbitimt  authority  m- 
their  chief  nuigistratc,  juid  on  kUdeatf)  the  office  was  iqr  some  lime 
abofishe<l  la  tiuU  intenal  the  republic  was  almost  imnihiia!cil  hj 
the  arms  of  Lewis  XIV.;  and,  sensible  of  their  error,  they  restored 
the  office  of  stadtholder  in  the  pei^on  of  VViUiam  111.,  who  retrieved 
the  fortunes  and  honour  of  his  country.  In  gratitude  lor  Iws  services, 
the  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  a  solecism  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  republic.  On  the  death  of  William  without  issue,  the 
office  was  once  more  abolished  for  twenty  years^  when  it  was  again 
restored,  dechired  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Orangei  and  descendi- 
hie  even  io  the  i>?sue  of  a  daujghten    The  only  rfistrictiomr  are,  ttait 
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Ibe  flocctedlng  prince  shall  be  of  the  protectant  religioD,  «id  neltlMr 
kiog^nor  elector  of  the  German  empire. 

SECTION  LIU. 
REIGN  ON  PRILIP  If.  CONTINUED. 

1.  The  loss  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  some  decree  compensated 
to  Philip  U.  by  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Port  jgaL  Mnley 
Mahomet,  king  of  Fez  and  M6rocco,  dethroned  by  his  imcle  Mnley 
Moluc,  solicited  the  aid  of  don  Sebastian  kin?  of  Portoral  to  regain 
his  throne.  Sebastian  landed  with  nn  army  in  Africa,  but  was  de-  • 
feated  W  the  Moors  and  slain;  and  the  contending  Mooridi  princes 
perished  in  the  same  engagetnent.  Sebastian  was  socceeded  l^his 
grand-uncle  don  Henry,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  two  jrears.  The 
competitors  for  the  crown*  were  don  Antonio  prior  of  Crato.  and 
Fhihp  IL,  paternal  aix^  maternal  uncles  of  the  last  sovereign.  Philip 
defeated  his  rival  in  a  decisive  encasement  at  sea,  and,  without  far* 
Iber  oppottilion,  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Portugal,  1,680. 

2.  Ehzabeth  of  England  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  tlie  • 
revolted  Netherlands,  and  her  admiral  sir  Francis  Drake  had  taken 
tome  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America.    To  avenge-  these  in- 


night,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  squadron.  A 
storm,  which  drove  Uiem  on  the  rocks  and  sands  of  Zealand,  com^ 
pleteu  their  discomfiture,  and  only  50  shattered  vessels,  with  6,000 
men  returned  to  Spain,  1,588. 

3.  The  restless  spirit  of  Philip  IL  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  m 
the  reduction  of  the  Netheiiamds,  the  project  for  the  invasion  oi 
England,  and  the  dismembering  of  the  kingdom  of  if'rance.  The 
last  scheme  was  as  ineiTectual  as  the  two  former.  It  was  defeated  at 
once  by  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  catholic  religion.  The 
poUcjr  of  Philip  had  nothing  in  it  great  or  generous.  His  restless 
ambition  was  fitted  to  embroil  Europe ;  but  he  had  not  the  judgment 
to  turn  the  distresses  which  he  occasioned  to  his  own  advantage. 
In  his  own  kingdoms,  as  in  his  domestic  life,  he  was  a  gloomy  and  in- 
human tyrant.  Yet,  from  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  his  deslps, 
the  power  by  which  they  were  supported,  and  the  splendour  x)!  his 
dominion,  the  character  of  Spain  was  high  and  re^peotable  in  the 
scale  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

SECTION  UV.     ■ 

STATE  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY >,  UNDER  HENRY  II.,  FRANCIS  II.,  CHARLES  IX^  HENRY 
ill.,  AND  HENRY  IV- 

1.  The  reformed  leUgfcm  had  made  the  greater  progress  in 
France  from  the  impounc  persecution  wluch  it  sus&ined  fironj 
Henry  n.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis  I.,  vrho,  though  he  aided 
the  wotestants  of  Germany  in  resisting  the  despotism  otCharles  v.. 
•bmed  no  mercy  to  their  brethren  hi  nis  own  kmgdom. 


I 
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and  cruelty  the  protestants  ntnihiited  all  their  calmnities.  Guise 
owed  his  jtscendancy  cliieAy  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  with  the  young  monarch;  andtbe.'detectlonof  this 
conspiracy,  the  niasdacre  of  its  principal  leaders,  and  the  barbaroos 
■  puajshaieat  of  all  who  partook  in  it,  while  they  confirmed  hispower) 
served  only  to  increase  the  rancour  of  the  contending  parties. 

3.  Francis  II.  died  after  a  reisn  of  One  ^ear,  l,5t>0,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age.  The 
aueen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  u  iio  had  no  otbcr  principle  but 
Ine  love  of  power,  was  equally  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the 
Condes  and  the  Guises.  An  ecclesiastical  assembly,  held  by  her  de 
sire  at  Foissy,  eave  toleration  to  the  prolestants  to  exercise  their 
worship  through  all  France,  witliout  the  walls  of  the  towns.  The 
%eal  or  the  imprudence  of  the  dukeof  Giiise  infringed  tliis  ordinance. 
4md  both  parties  dew  to  arms.  The  a<hiunil  Coligni  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  ppotestants,  who  were  aided  by  10,000  Germans  from 
the  Vahitinate>  Philip  of  Spain,  to  increase  the  (lisorders,  sent  an 
army  to  the  aid  of  the  catholics. 

4.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  ivere  aggravated  by  murdere  and 
assassinations.  The  duke  of  Guise  Wiis  the  victim  of  the  frantic  zeal 
of  an  enthusiast.    After  muny  desperate  engagements,  wi  A  various 

*  success,  a  treacherous  peace  was  agreed  to  by  the  catholics;  and 
Coligni,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  protestant  party,  were  invited  to 
•court,  and  received  by  the  queen-mother  and  her  son  with  the  most 
extraordinary  marks  of  favour:  among  the  rest  Jllenry  of  Navarre, 
to  whom  the*  young  monarch  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage.  -  Sudj 
w^re  the  preparatives  to  tlie  infernal  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomeiv. 


cruelty  assisted  in  the  murder  of  his  own  subjects. 

5.  Amid  those*  horrors  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charfes 
IX.,  was  elected  king  of  Poland ;  but  had  scarcely  taken  possession 
of  his  throae,  when  he  was  called  to  that  of  Fnmce  by  the  death 
of  its  execrable  soverci^,  1,674.  The  weakness  of  the  new  moo 
arch,  Henry  III.,  was  unht  to  compose  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom. 
Equally  bigoted  atid  profligate,  he  became  the  scorn  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  dupe  of  the  conten(ding  factions. 

6.  The  protestant  party  was  now  supported  by  the  prince  of 
Conde  and  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  descended  from  Robert  of 
Bourbon,  a  younger  son  of  Lewis  IX.  The  duke  of  Alencon,  the 
king's  brother,  had  Hkewise  joined  their  party.  The  cathoUcs,  to 
accumulate  their  strength,  formed  a  bond  of  union,  termed  the  Uagu»% 
nominally  for  defence  of  the  state  and  its  religion,  but  in  reality  for 
Qsurpioe  all  the  powers  of  govemodent,  and  suppressiui^  the  protes- 
tant iaith.  Ot  tins  dangerous  association  Henry  til.,  with  the  weakest 
policy,  declared  himself  the  head,  and  thus  the  avowed  enemy  of 
pne  half  of  his  subjecte.  He  saw  hi*  error  when  too  late,  and, 
dreading  the  designs  of  the  duke  ot  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  caidinw 
of  Lorraine,  whose  authority  had  superseded  his  own,  he  basely  rid 
himsell  of  his  fears  by  procuring  Uieir  assassinatton.  This  ficiooi 
«d  contempUble  tyrant^  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  yeaiB,  WW 


» -^ 


^^^,!^^^^^^9^^i  a  jacobin  monk,  froiu  tbe  frenzj  of  fiaatki»iii. 

7.  Th^  next  heir  of  tite-  crown  was  Henry  of  Namrre,  who  hud 
been  educated  a  Protestant  by  bw  mother,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
d'Albert  kmg  of  Navarre.^    At  tlie  age  of  sixteen  he  had  been  declared 
head  of  the  party  of  the  HnguenoU;  liis  uncle  the  prince  of  Conde 
and  tbe  admiral  CoUgni  actine  as  his  lieutenants.    Hk  fint  nulitary 
enterprises  were  unsuccessful.     Invited  to  Paris,  at  the  peace  ol 
1,572,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Charles  IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  from 
the  maSacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  remained  three  teara  a  prison- 
er.   On  the  death  of  Charles  he  again  took  the  field  against  the 
nrrny  of  the  league,  which  he  defeated  in  the  buttle  of  Coutraa, 
1,5»7,  and  still  more  signally  in  that  of  Arques,  1,589.    AAer  the 
death  of  Henry  III.,  he  won  the  celebrated  batUe  of  l?ry;  and, 
being  acknowledged  sovereign  of  France  by  ail  but  the  party  of  the 
league,  tlien  in  possession  ot  Paris,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which 
must  have  capitulated  if  Philip  U.  had  not  sent  succours.    Religion  yvtm 
the  sole  cause  of  the  disunion  of  Franccj  and  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  Henrjr's  title  by  the  greater  part  of  liis  sub- 
jects.    By  the  earnest  persuasion  of  Rosni  (duke  of  sully),  a  protes* 
tant,  Henry  was  prevailed  on  to  declare  himself  a  catliolic.    He  ab- 
jured at  St.  Denis,  and  was  crowned  king  ivt  Chartros,  1,594.    He 
soon  after  tocK  pos$es6i«;n  of  Paris;  but  it  took  him  several  yearv* 
both  of  war  and  negotiation,  before  he  gained  tiie  whole  of  his  king- 
dom, jexhaosted  as  it  was,  and  ruined  by  civil  discord. 

8.  The  subsequent  life  of  this  excellent  prince  was  devoted  to  the 
repeu^tion  of  those  misfortunes.  After  forcing  Philip  Ih  to  conclude 
the  advantageous  peace  of  Vervius,  1^598,  his  whole  attention  was 
bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  his  kingdom,  by  reforming*  its  laws, 
regulating  its  finances,  encouniging  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
enlarging  and  embellishing  the  cities,  and  finally  by  successfully 
reconciling  tne  partisans  of  the  contending  religions,  in  all  his  bene- 
ficial schemes,  he  found  an  able  assistant  in  his  minister  the  duke  ol 
Sully,  who  has  beautifully  depicted  the  liie  and  character  of  his  mas- 
ter. In  his  memoirs  we  see  not  only  tlie  great  deigns,  but  the  pri* 
vate  virtues,  the  ongoing  and  amrable  manners  of  this  illustrious 
man,  who  while  he  was  the  arbiter  of  the  contcncling  powers  ot 
Euro^M^  was  the  indulgent  father  of  a  happy  people. 

9.  The  period  of  the  splendour  and  happiness  of  France  was  ol 
short  duration.  Henry  IY%  worthy  to  be  immortal,  was  assassinated 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  May  4,  1  jo  10,  by  Havaillac,  an  insane  fanat^ 
ic.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  meditated  the  great  project  of  a 
j^rpetual  peace  bebveen  the  states  of  Europe,  n  design  liighly  char- 
acteristic of  the  benevolent  mind  of  its  author.  But  the  weaknesses  ot 
mankind,  and  ^e  impossibility  of  reasoning  with  nations  as  with  wise 
individoals.  muse  certainly  liave  rendered  this  design  impracticable  i^t 
that  period. 

SECIWN  LV. 

mSTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AN0  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  REIGNS 
OF  ELIZABETH  AMU  MARY  QUtoN  OF  SCOTS. 

1.  EuzABBaa,  daughter  of  Henry  VHI.,  by  Anna  Bollen,  «»F®if53 
i6«i«tfiroDeOD  the  deatti  of  her  sister  Mary,  1,658 ;  a«l  tJigtewl 
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attained  a  high  degree  oi  splendour,  under  the  cide  fif  ilwfi  great  txA 
politic  princess,  whose  talentn  euii])led  her  ti)\|H|g»!ethetruemtereJ!ts 
of  her  people,  while  her  vi^orou^aad  jaUts^  inind  led  her  to  take 
an  impoitant  part  in  maintaioiflig  Hie  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
WfaUe  she  encouraged  -91  home  everr  useful  ai't  aud  manuiaicture, 
she  colonized  a  great  part  of  !North  America,  supported  the  iafant 
repij^alsc  of  Holland  against  its  tyrannical  enemy,  humbled  the  pride 
of^Sj^in  in  the  defeatof  its  invincible  «armada,  and  assisted  Uem^rlV. 
in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  her  fortune  to  have  the  aid 
of  most  able  ministei^  and  her  merit  to  place  her  cortidence  in  tfaeir 
counsels.  '  ^ 

-  2.  If  Elizabeth  had  been  equally  endowed  with  the  virtues  oS  die 
heart  as  with  the  powers  of  the  mind,  she  would  have  shone  the 
most  illustrious  character  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe.  Her 
conduct  to  her  cousin  Mary  queen  of  Scots  has  tixed  an  indeltbiie 
stain  on  her  character.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  V.,  and  great 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  Vli.,  educated  in  France,  and  married, 
when  very  young,  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  IL.  had  to* 
prudently  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  Enghuia,  l^  fte 
persuasion  of  her  maternal  uncles  the  Guises.  The  pretence  was 
the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth,  declared  by  Henry  VIII.,  on  his  divorce 
from  Anna  Bullen.  This  false,  step  laid  tlie  -loundation  of  all  the 
miseries  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 

3.  The  jeformation  was  at  this  time  going  forward  in  Scotland 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal.  The  cans  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Gleneairo, 
and  others,  its  chief  promoters,  had,  by  their  own  authority,  suppress- 
ed the  worship  of  the  mass  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  catholic  bishops,  by  an  ill-judged  persecution  of  the  reformerB) 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  their  proselytes.  They  be^aa  to 
muster  their  strength,  and,  headed  by  John  Knox,  a  disciple  ol  Cal- 
vin, a  virtuous  man,  but  of  the  most  furious  and  intemperate  zea^ 
,threw  down  the  altara  and  images,  expelled  the  priests,  and  demol- 
ished the  churches  and  monasteries.    The  -  protestants  were  noi* 


hey  applied  ___ 

the  protestant  t^ueen  of  England,  who  sent  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  their 
assistance.  The. death  of  the  queerf-motlier  was  followed  by  a  capit- 
ulation, by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  should  evacuate 
Scotland,  and  that  Mary  should  renounce  all  pretension  to  the  ci'OWBoi 
England  The  protestant  religion,  under  presbyterian  forms,  was 
now  established  in  the  room  of  the  catholic. 

5.  In  this  situation  oi*  Scotland,  Mary,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  on 
the  death  of  her  mother,  and  of  bet'  husband  Francis  IL,  returned 
to  her  hereditary  kingdom;  having  fortunately  escaped  an  Eiqffch 
fleet,  which  Elizabeth  had  despatched  to  take  her  prisoner  on  her 
p^sage.  Her  misfortunes  began  from  that  hour.  Her  protestaat 
subjects  regarded  their  catholic  qneen  with  abhorrence,  and  looked 
up  to  her  enemv  Elizabeth  as  their  support  and  defender.  That 
artlul  princess  had  sepured  to  her  interest  the  ve^ry  men  on  whom 
the  unsuspectmg  Mary  placed  her  utmost  confidence,  her  bastard 
brother  the  earl  of  Murray,  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  secretary  Left 
mgton.  X  he  views  of  Murray  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  his  sister's 
crown,  and  the  obstacles  which  opposed  his  criminal  ambition  served 
only  to  render  his  attempts  more  daring  and  flagitiow. 

6.  The  marriage  of  l&iry  with  her  cousin  loSi  Damley,  foo  of  •• 
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earl  of  Lennox,  wbo  Mood  in  the  same  relation  to  Elizaheth,  wm  not 
iigreeable  to  that  princess.  Encouraged  bj  Elizabeth^  minitteni 
mndolph  and  Cecil,  Murniy  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  and  impn»- 
on  Marj<  to  put  to  death  her  husband,  and  usurp  the  i^ovemment; 
and  on  the  detection  of  his  designs,  attempted  to  support  them  bj 
open  rebellion. .Defeated,  exiled,  pardoned,  and  loudeo  with  benefits 
by  his  injured  sovereign,  he  pereevered  in  the  same  atrocious  pur- 
poses^  till  he  at  length  accomplished  thct.i. 

6.  The  spouse  ot  Mary  haa  incuned  her  resentment  by  hb  vicet 
and  fellies.  Tailing  ud vantage  of  the  wealtness  of  his  mind,  Mu^ 
ray,  Morton,  and  Lelhington,  had  rendered  him  jealous  of  the  uaiv 
tiality  of  Mary  for  her  foreign  secretary,  the  aged  Rizzio,  and  en- 
gaged him  in  the  Ltirbarous  act  of  murdering  this  ill-fated  wretch 
at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  to  whose  garment?  he  clung  for  protection. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  slioclcing  outrage  was  to  procure  the  abortion 
of  Mary,  then  big  u  ilh  chilo,  and  powildy  her  death ;  or,  if  she 
should  survive,  to  alienate  completely  her  afTections  from  her  hu»- 
biind^  and  thus  lo  render  her  suspected  of  the  design  wliich  they 
iiad  projected  of  cutthig  him  off  by  «s5n?s?inaiion.  In  the  latter  pur- 
pose they  succeeded.  The  house  wliich  Darnlcy  inhabited  was  blown 
op  by  gunpowder:  liis  body  was  found  strangled  near  the  place,  and 
a  report  inimediately  prevuiled-.  that  Mary  had  been  accessory  to  his 
muraer. 

7,  A  mo;^t  imprudent  step,  to  which  she  was  conducted  by  the 
^iniehand  of  traitors,  gave  countenance  to  tliis  suspicion.  At  the 
euniest  recommendation  of  Morton  uni}  some  ol'  lier  chief  nobility, 
she  married  the  earl  of  Bothuell,  a  man  openly  stigmatized  as  one 
of  the  murderers  of  her  hii»band.    He  had,  it  is  true,  been  absolved 

HI  trial  for  that  crime,  and  bad  by  force*  made  himself  master  of  her 
person,  l^he  plans  of  Murray  iind  liis  associates,  successful  to  the 
utmost  of  their  wish\?s,  were'aow   ripe  for  consummaiion.    On  the 

Eretext  of  the  queen's  guilt  of  murder  and  adultery,  she  was  confined 
y  Murray  in  the  castle  of  Lochicven,  and  there  compelled  to  resign 
'her  crown  into  the  hands  of  her  un  raUiral  brother,  who  waste  govern 
the  kingdom  as  regent  daring  the  minority  of  her  hifant  son,  now 
proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  James  VI.,  1,567.     Bothwcll  escaped 
neyond  sea,  and  died  in  Denmark.  - 

3.  A  great  part  of  the  nation  reprobated  those  inlamcus  procce*:- 


encouraged  all  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  had  now  gained  a 
great  object  of  her  ambition ;  she  had  in  her  hands  a  luited  rival,  aTid, 


friendship  and  humanity  to  the  qw 

suppliant,  her  protection  and  aid.  one  uruiracu  in  «c»jiv;  r.,  *«* 
her  justice,  but  first  requhed  that  she  should  clear  herself  ol  the 
crimes  alleged  against  her.  To  this  Mary  agreed,  with  the  intrepid- 
ity of  conscious  innocence.  In  a  conference  held  for  that  purpose, 
ftlurray  openly  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  his  sister  and  queen, 
appealing  to  certain  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  her  to  Both- 
well,  plainly  inUmatin«Lher  guHt  Copies  of  these  letters  were  pro- 
ilucedT  Mary  demiinded  the  originate,  boldly  declarmg  them  to  bo 
the  forgeries  of  her  enemies;  but  they  were  never  Produced,  ^e 
jetorted  on  Murray  and  Morton  the  charge  of  Damley  s  mordcr^ 
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and  the  conference  was  broken  off  at  the  Gommand  oi  the  <][tieeD  of 
England^  who  detained  Mary  in  close  imprisonment 

J).  The  ungenerous  policj[  of  Elizubeth  was  condemned  by  her 
own  subjects.    The  dnke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  of  her  nobility,  and, 
though  a  protestant,  favoured  by  the  catholic  party  in  England, 
^  secretly  projected  to  marry  the  queen  of  Scots.    The  discovery  of 
'  liis  views  having  given  alarm  to  Elizabeth,  brought  that  ill-fated 
nobleman  to  the  block,  and  hastened  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary.    Worn  out  with  the  miseries  of  her  confinement,  she  private- 
j  ly  •solicited  the  aid  of  foreign  princes  for  her  deliverance.     Her 
I  cause  was  espoused  by  all  the  catholics  of  England ;  and  some  of  the 
most  intemperate  of  these  had  formed  a  plot  to  deliver  her  from 
captivity,  and  to  place  her  on  the  throne,  by  the  murder  of  Eliza 
beth.    This  dangerous  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  its  authors 
deservedly  suffered  death,    xhe  schemes  of  Mary  for  her  own  de- 
liverance were  held  presumptive  of  her  acquiescence  in  the  whole  of 
the  plot.    Though  an  independent  sovereign,  she  was  brought  to 
trial  before  h  foreign  tribunal  which  had  already  decreed  her  fate; 
•  and,  being  condemned  to  suffer  death,  she  was  beheaded  at  Fother- 
ingay  castle,  1,587,  in  the  fbrty-iifth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  nine 
teenth  of  her  captivity  in  England.    Frevio'.isly  to  this  event,  Murray 
had  fallen  the  victiiu  of  the  private  revenge  oi  a  gentleman  whom  he 
had  injured ;  Lethington  poisoned  himself  in  prison,  to  escape  the 
■entence  of  his  enemies ;  and  Morton,  some  lime  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, was  afterwards  tried  imd  sufliered  death  lor  his  concern  in  the 
murder  of  Darnlcy. 

10.  We  have  nientioned  the  formidable  preparations  of  PhiDp  II. 
fertile  invasion  of  England,  and  their  di^^strous  if  sue  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  invincible  armada.    Tne  English,  in  their  turn, 


himself  in  tho^e  expeditions,  and  won  the  favour  of  Elizabeui,  both 
by  his  prowess  an;!  personal  accomplish  meats.  ^The  death  of  Lei- 
cester, her  former  favourite,  and  of  her  minister  Burleigh  lefl  Essex 


ground  to  undermine  him  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  mad- 
aess  of  inordinate  iinibition,  be  proposed  to  possess  himself  of  the 
jperson  of  the  queen,  and  compel  her  U)  remove  his  enemies,  and 
acquiesce  in  all  his  m3asure3-  Tiiis  treasonable'  enterprUe  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold,  1,(500. 

1 1 .  From  that  time  Elizabeth  fell  into  profound  melanclicly ,  ;md  soon 
after  died  in  the  *3ventieth  ;^-ear  of  her  age,  1,603,  having  n^iraed  for 
her  successor  James, V{.  ol, Scotland,  tier  talerite  were  great,  and 
the  firmness  of  her  mind  was  unequalled ;  but  her  private  char- 
acter was  tarnished  by  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  an  insatiable  desire 
of  admiration.  Her  maxims  of  government  were  despotic,  and  she 
.  had  little  regard  for  the  liberUes  of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of 
her  parliaments,  to  whom  she  never  allowed  the  liberty  of  disputing 
her  commands.  The  actual  government  of  England  in  those  daT« 
wa?  little  different  from  an  absolute  monarchy. 
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SECTION  LVL 

HISTORY  or  GREAT   BRITAIN  IN  THE   REIGNS   OF  JAMC8  I. 

AND  CHARLES  I 

1.  James  \T.  of  Scrtland  succeeded  by  hereditary  right  to  the 
throne  of  England,  thiis>  uniting  the  t«vo  croivns;  a  prince  of  C(Hi«i(W 
erable  learning  and  talents,  but  of  little  vigour  of  mind  or  politico] 
energy.  He  l^came  unpopular  from  his  notions  of  an  uncontrollable 
prerogative,  to  which  unwisely  proclaiming  his  title,  he  provoked 
his  subjects  to  question  it.  The  current  of  public  opinion  was  now 
strongly  turned  to  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  und  to  a 
retrenchment  of  the  powei-s  of  the  crown ;  and  during  this  reign  the 
seeds  were  sown  of  that  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  pen- 
pie,  which  wjis  destined  in  the  next  to  overturn  the  constitution. 

2.  Domestic  events  were  such  as  cliiefly  distinguished  the  reigo 
of  James  I.  A  conspiracy*  was  discovered  in  1,603  for  subverting 
the  government,  and  placing  the  king's  cousin,  Arabella  Stuart,  on 
the  throne,  in  which  the  lords  Cobham  and  Grey,  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh were  principally  concerned.  The  two  former  were  pardoned, 
and  Raleigh  was  condemned,  but  reprieved.  On  the  ground  of  hif 
infringement  of  the  pence  with  Spam,  by  unwarrantably  attacking 
one  of  her  American  selllements,  he  was  beheaded  on  his  former 
ijentence,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years. 

3.  Another  conspiracy  followed,  of  a  still  more  dangerous  nature, 
the  gunpo'.vder  treason;  a  plot  of  the  catholics- to  destroy  at  one 
blow  the  king  and  the  whole  body  of  the  parliament,  1,604.  It  was 
discovered  from  a  circumstance  of  .private  friendship,  on  the  very 
eve  of  its  accomplishment;  and  the  principal  conspirators  suffered 
capital  punishment.  The  public  indignation  now  raged  against  the 
catholics;  and  the  hMmanity  of  James,  which  sought  to  mitigate  this 
fury,  was  as  ungenerously  as  absurdly  :onstrued  into  a  favour  which 
he  entertained  for  their  religious  principle?. 

4.  It  was  a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  king  to  attach  himself  io 
undeserving  favourites.  Such  was  Carre  carl  of  Somerset,  who  had 
no  other  recommendation  but  a  handsome  person,  and  who,  after 
several  years'  exercise  of  all  tlie  insolence.of  power,  fell  into  dis- 
grace, on  conviction  of  his  concern  in  an  intamous  murder.  His 
place  was  supplied  by  VillierSj  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham,  a 
man  devoid  of  every  talent  of  a  minister  and  odious  to  all  ranks 
of  the  state.  He  planned  a  journey  cf  Charles  prince  of  Wales  into 
Spain  to  court  the  infanta,  and  by  his  folly  and  insolence  frustrated 
the  treiity  on  the  brink  of  its  conclusion. 

B.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James,  was  nuirried  to  the  prolestimt 
elector  Palatine,  who  was  dispossessed  of  his  electorate  by  the  empe- 
ror Ferdinand  11.,  for  imprudently  accepting  the  crown  6i  Bohemia, 
till  then  an  appanage  of  the  empirel  James  was  urged  by  parlia- 
ment to  a  war  in  defence  of  his  son-in-law,  which  touched  the  nation 
both  as  a  point  of  honour  and  as  the  cause  of  the  protestant  mterest. 
He  sent  a  feeble  armament,  which  was  of  no  service,  the  only  inili- 
tarv  enterprise  of  his  reign.  His  favourite  project  was  a  complete 
anwn  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland;  a  measure  wwcd, 
however  beneficial,  the  muti^  prejudices  of  the  two  nations  were  w 
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yet  too  vioieiit  to  bear.  As^a  preparatory  ste'p,  the  episcopa!  hie* 
rarchy  was  introduced  iutu  Scotland  ;  but  this  served  only  as  the 
'incentive  of  future  commorions..  James  I.  died  in  1625,  in  tiie  59ili 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  9iiid  of  his  ri.ign  oyer  En^hind. 

6.  On  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  succeediag 
monarch,  Charles  I.,  it  mav  l»e  allowed,  that  this  wifortunato  priuu> 
would  have  reigned  with  liii^h  popularity',  if  the  nation  in  hiorei^'ii 
had  entertained  the  same  opinion.-i  of  the  regal  prerogative,  of  [ha 
powcJ'tJ  of  parliament, nnd  of  the  liberty  of  the  subjeot,  which  bad' 
prevailed  for  the  two  prect'ding  centuries.  But  it  was  his  lot  to 
mount  the  throne  at  thatcritical  period  when, the  public  oj)inion  had 
un<{ergone  an  entire  revoUuion  on  those  topics;  and,  wiih  many 
excellent  endowments  both  of  head  ai^d  heart,  be  wanted  that  po- 
Jitical  prudence  which  should  have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  ne* 
cessity  of  the  times. 

7.  Charles  was  offended,  with  his  first  parliament,  on  their  refusal 
of  adequate  supplies  for  the  war  in  support  of  his  brother-in-law,  ilie 
elector  Palatine.  Engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king,  dissolving  the  jmr- 
]iament,  issued  warrants  for  borrowing  nM)ney  of  the  subject.  A  new 
parliament  was  found  equally  uncomplying,  and  evinced  its  jc:dou«y 
of  thekingbythcimpeachjnent  of  his  minister,  Buckingham.  Charles 
avenged  the  insult  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. A  dissension  thus  begun  was  continnall}*  aggravated  by  new 
causes  of  otFence.  The  levying  of  money  from  the  subject  wasen- 
foreed  by  billeting  soldiers  on  those  who  refused  to  lend  to  the  crown; 
hnd  some  were  even  imprisoned  on  that  account.     A  vvar  was  nnder- 

.  taken  against  France,  by  Buckingham's  instigation,  a'sufiicient  cause 
«f  its  unpopularity ;  and  it  emied  in  a  fruitless  attempt  on  Rochellc. 
The  king  again  dissclved  his  parliament,  1,626. 

8.  A  new  parliament  exhibited  a  spirit  of  determined  reformation. 
A  Petition  of  Rigki  was  passed  by  boih  houses,  which  dc^clared  \lte 
Illegality  of  raising  money  without  their  sauolion,  or  of  enforcing 
loans  from  the  subject,  annulled  all  taxes  imposed  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  and  abolished  the  exercise  of  the  martial  lawj  ami 
Charles  was  obliged,  with  much  reUictance,  to  give  bis  assent  to 
this  great  retrenchment  of  prerogatives,  sanctioned  by  the  usage ol 
the  HM>st  popular  of  his  predecessors. 

9.  The  taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  usually  been  contin- 
ued from  one  reign  to  another.  On  this  ground  the  king  conceived 
that  he  was  warranted  to  levy  them  without  a  new  grant;  and  a 
member  of  the  houseof  commons  w- as  imprisoned  on  refusal  to  pay 
them.  This  arbitrary  measure  excited  an  outrageous  ferment  ill 
that  assembly,  and  the  consequence  was  a  new  dissolution  of  the 
parliament,  1,629. 

10.  h  was  now  a  measure  of  necessity  to  make  peace  with  France 
and  Sp»^un.  The  king  persevered  in  levying  the  tonnage,  poundage, 
and  8hip-«i]Toney;  and  high  fines  were  imposed  for  various  offences, 
without  trial,  by  authority  of  the  star-chamber.  The  legality  of 
the  tax  of  ship-money  .was  disputed  by  Jol\n  Hampden,  who  was 
condemiied  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  contrary,  as  was  generally 
thought,  to  justice  and  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

1J«  Those  discontents  were  increased  by  religious  enthusiasm. 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  relax- 
ed the  penalties  against  catholics,  and  countenanced  some  innova- 
tions in4he  ceremonials  of  church  worship,  preludes,  as  they  were 
lennttd,  to  the  poftls\k  Wolatrica.    He  had  likewise  imprudently  at- 
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tended  io  iotiYHJuce  the  lihrrgy  oi  the  chiircli'  ol' England  nimmg  the 
Scots.  These  measures  excited  in  Scotland  very  general  discontent, 
JBid  prodiKed  the  most  violent  commotion.  A  bond,  termed  the  Ab- 
iwnal  CavenanL  containing  an  oath  of  resistance  to  snl  religions  mno- 
vatioDs,  was  subscribed  in  Scotland  by  all  ranks  and  conditions ;  ami 
io  a  genenil  assembly  at  Glasgow  tlie  episcopal  bientrchy  was  soi- 
emnly  abolished,  l,6i}0.  To  maintain  this  violent  procedure  the 
Scots  reformer  took  up  arms,  and,  uiler  sei^ng  and  fortifying  the 
most  important  places  of  strength  in  the  kingdom,  boldly  marched 
into  the  heart  of  EnglaTid. 

12.  It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  assemble  a  parliament,  ami 
the  king  at  length  saw  that  the  torrent  was  irresistible,  and  resolved, 
though  too  late,  to  yield  to  it.  A  bill  passed  for  'abolishing  the  ton* 
nage  and  poundage  M^ithout  consent  of  parliament,  and  received  the 
royal  assent.  Monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished.  A  parlia- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  summoned  every  third  year.  UnsatisHed 
with  these  concessions^  the  caramons  impeached  the  earl  of  Sb'sflbrd, 
the  king's  first  minisler,  of  high  treason,  togetlier  with  Laud,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  were  charged,  as  the  chief  counsellors  of 
the  crown,  with  a  design  of  subverting  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  realm.  The  Me  of  Straflbrd,  whose  trial  by  his  peers  would 
have  terminated  in  his  acquittal,  was  secured  by  a  bill  uf  attainder, 
to  wiMch  the  king  was,  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  forced  to  give 
his  assent.  The  commons  seized  that  moment  of  anguish  to  ob- 
tain his  consent  to  ia  decisive  measure,  a  Mil  which  rendered  the 
parliament  perpetual  by  declaring  that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  nor 
adjourned  except  by  its  own  decree,  1,641.  Strafford  and  Laud  were 
both  beheaded. 

1 3.  This  last  measure  of  the  commons  evinced  a  determined  pur- 
pose to  overtuni  the  constitution.  Their  proceedings  hitherto  had 
the  show  of  justice,  and  most  of  them  might  be  vindicated  on  the 
principles  ol  true  patriotism.  But  from  this  period  their  conduct 
was  treason  to  their  country  and  its  government.  The  test  btli  de* 
^troyed  the  equal  balaiiceof  the  constitution  of  England,  and  every 
iobsequent  measure  was  a  step  towards  its  annibHation. 

14.  The  Irish  ciitholics  took  advanti^ge  of  those  disorders,  and, 
with  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  entire  command  of  that  kiiigdoro, 
and  shaliing  off  its  dependence  on  England,  attempt;.ed.  in  one  day  to 
massacre  allthe  protestants  in  Ireland.  To  exlipguish  this  horrible 
rebellion  Charies  consigned  to  the  parliament  the  charge  ctf  the  war, 
which  they  interpreted  into  a  transference  to  them  of  the  wl^ole  mil- 
itary powers  of  the  crown.  Under  this  authority  a  great  force  was 
leviet^  and  supplied  with  anms  from  the  royal  magaaunes. 

1 5.  The  bishops  having  complained  that  their  lives  were  in  danger 
from  the  populace,  attd  haviug  protested  against  the  proceedings  ot 
d»6  lords  m  Uieir  absence,  were  mapeached  of  treason  by  the  com- 
mons- and  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  patience  of  Charles  was 
exhausted.  He  caused  ftve  of  the  conamons  to  be  impeached,  and 
went  in  pereon  to  the  house  to  seize  them ;  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  for  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  atone  by  a  humili- 

16.  A  new  bill  of  flie  commons,  naming  the  commanders  of  all  the 
fortified  DlHCes,  who  shouJd  be  responsible  to  parliament  alone,  was 
tindS^to^  to  ^  a  declaw^n  of  war.  The  next  step  was  to  iw«aii« 
the  whole  tegrslatu^  power,  by  declaring  it  a  br^h  ofpn^^^ 
dispute  tiielaw  ot  the  land  promulged  by  the  lords  aa^  combw^ 
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B«t  Ihe  lof^  ifen  merely  a  name,  bekg-eatirely  ^mtler  the  coolNl 
of  the  commoBs. 

17.  The  8word  was  now  to  decide,  the  contest  The  rojrsil  ctmi^ 
wm  so[>ported  hy  a  gre«t  proportion  of  the  landed  interest,  all  tibe 
friends  of  the  established  church,  and  all  the  catholics  in  the  kiBf<* 
doxn.  On  the  side  of  the  parliament  were  the  city  of  London  am 
most  of  the  greater  towns,  with  all  the  dissenteis  and  sectaries.  The 
first  campaign  was  favourable  to  the  royalists,  who  defeated  the  par- 
liamentaiy  fi)rces  at  Worcester  and  Edgehill,  but  lost  the  battle  of 
Newbury. 

18.  The  parliament  now  entered  into  h  strict  confederacy  with 
the  Scots,  both  in  the  articles  of  politics  and  reP.gion;  and  the  Soleiim 
I^>eague  and  Ccvenant^  a  new  bond  more  si>ecitic  in  its  objects  than 
the  ibrmer,  and  more  treasonable  in  its  purpose,  w^as  fri\med  at  Edia- 
burgb,  for  the  purification  of  both  churches^  the  reformation  of  both 
kingdoms,  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment, and  bringing  to  justice  ail  mali^nants.  In  consequence  of  this 
confederacy,  20,0(K) •Scots  took  the  tield  toco-operate  with  the  fbcGes.- 

^f  the  parhament. 

19.  At  this  time  Oliver  GromweU  commanded  -a  regiment  of 
<  horse  under  Falrlax,  general  of  the  parliament ;  but  in  reality  direct- 
.  ed  a}l  the  measures  ol  the  m^my.    In  Scotland  the  royal  cause  was 

eallantly  sustained  by  the  niurquls  of  Mont  rose  j  but  all  was  lost  ia 
England  by  the  defeat  at  Naseby,  in  1,645.    The  troops  of  the  roy* 
atists  being  entirely  dispei^d,  the  king  tiirew  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots,  who  basely  delivered  him  up  to  the  commisaionei's  of 
parliament,  from  whom- he  was  taken  by  Cromweli's  orders,  and  con-  , 
ducted  to  the  army,  which  was  now  master  of  the  kingdom.     Crom- 
.  well  entering  London  assumed  an  absolute  control  over  Uie  pariia*  ^ 
ment,  and  imprisoned  all  who  disputed  his  authority.  Charles,  escape  j 
v^g  from  his  continement,  fled  tothc  isle  of  Wight ;"  but  was  there  de*  ! 
turned  a  prisoner  in  Carisbiook  caslJc. 

20.  The  parliament,  suffering  under  this  military  usurpation,  were 
now  sincerely  ilcsirous  of  termiaatiiig  a  miserable  anarchy  by  a 
treaty  with  the  kinc,  and,  alter  a  long  negotiation,  all  terms. were 


dually  adjusted.    Charles  agreed  to  re-sign  to  parliament  the  military. 
}>ower,  the  disposal  of  all  the  oHices  of  state,  and  the  right  of  cre»(* 


ges,  and  declared  them  to  be  "a  sufficient  basis  for  the  settlement.of  '■ 
the  kingdom.  .  Cromwell  instantly  surrounded  the  house  of  commons, 
and,  excluding  all  but  his  own  partisans  (about  sixty  in  number),  a 
second  vote  was  passed,  rescinding  the  former,  and  declaring  it 
.  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament.  A  court  jrf 
justice  was  then  appointed  to  try  the  king  for  this  act  of  treason. 
The  house  of  lords,  having  unanimously  rejected  Uiis  decree,  were 
immediately  voted,  by  this  junto  of  independents,'  to  be  a  useless 
branch  ol  the  constitution. 

21.  Charles  was  brought  to  trial,  and,  refusing  to  acknowleage  the 
authority  of  his  judges,  was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  He  was 
beheaded  on  the  30th  of  January,  1,649.  The  arbitrary  proceeding* 
oi  this  rooDarch  in  the  begmnmg  of  his  reign  were  certainly  suffi- 
cient to  jusUfy  that  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people  which  at 
lengUi  prod«ced  its  «ffect,  in  confining  the  regal  autWity  within  It^ 
|i]9t  boqnds,  and  secunng  the  rakonal  liberties  of  the  subject.    But 


tenUbe  period  whta  this  end  was  attained,  refistonce  cewed  u>  kt 
bwial  fiv  further  openttioos  were  criminal  in  the  extreme.  The 
•ttteequeat  osurpations  of  the  conunens  can  no  more  be  justed  on 
amf  GoodUUitionai  prineipk,  tlian  the  murder  of  the  king  can  be'dc* 
mM  on  the  score  of  legality,  justice,  or  humanity. 

'  SECTION  LVIL 

THE  COMMOmVEALTH  OP  ENGLAND. 

'I.  The  paiiianient  of  Scotland  had  taken  no  part  In  these  htiet 
aoeoes,  and  had  tbrmally  protested  against  the  tHal  of  the  king.  On 
his  death  they  proclatmea  Charles  |1.  their  sorereign.  but  on  tne  ex- 
press coodition  of  his  signing  the  covenant,  and  ratifying  their  con- 
jeseion  of  faiths  Ireland  recognised  hira  without  any  condition^ 
The  heroicinarquis  of  Montrose  landed  in  thj  north  of  Scotland  with 
miew  ibrei^  troops,  and  attempted  to  reduce  the  party  of  the  cove- 
nanters, and  to  establish  the  legal  authority  of  the  king,  independent 
of  tbe  servile  restrictions  with  which  they  had  fettered  it.  Being 
attacked  by  a  much  superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  betrayed 
into  the  power  c^  his  enemies,  who  put  him  Ip  death  by  the  liands 
of  the  executioner,  1,650;  displaying  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
ipGBishment  all  the  insolence  of  cruelty  which  dial inguishcs- revenge 
,  Bi  the  meanest  of  souls.  Charles  retired  to  Scotland,  anrl  was  obliged, 
hotvever  reluctantly,  to  acquiesce  iri  all  the  terms  that  were  imposed 
oahim. 

2.  Cromwell,*  with  16,000  men,  marched  into  Scotland  nfainst  the 
^aHst  covenanters,  whpm  he.  deteated  hi  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  He 
|<b^n  foHowed'the  roval  army,  which  retreated  into  England,  and 
[dfeitroyed  it  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Worcester,  September  3, 1,65K 
Charles  fled  in  disguise  through  the  western  and  southern  counties* 
M  he  found  an  opportunity  of  escnpicg  to  France ;  and  CromTvell 
retamed  in  triunaph  to  London. 

3.  The  r^ublicun  parliament foimedand  executed  great  designs. 
kmx  with  Holland. was  most  ably  maintained  on  both  sides  by  three 
great  naval  commander^,  Blake,  tlie  British  admiml,  and  Van  Tromp 
tffid  de  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admirals ;  but  the  advantage  was  greatly 
Id  favour  of  the  Engliah,  who  took  above  1,600  Dutch  ships.  The 
parliament,  elated  by  these  successes,  justly  conceived  that,  while 
Ihe  nation  was  thus  pQ\>-eri'ul  at  sea,tlie  aiiny  was  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den, ami  determined  to  reduce  it,  To  prevent  this  measure,  Cronv- 
well  framed  a  remonstrance  of  the  army,  demanding  the  election  of 
«  new  parliament.  This  remonstrance  being  disregarded,  he  entered 
the  house  of  commons,  which  he  Uad  surrounded  with  his  troops,and 
declaring  the  parliament  dissolved  by  his  authority,  forcibly  turned 
the  members  out  of  doors.  The  republic  of  Englsmd,  which  iuid 
iBbsistied  four  yeara  and  three  months,  was  thus  annihilate^  in  one 
Bwment,  April  20, 1,653. 

4.  It  was  necessary,  however,  tliat  there  should  be  the  appearance 
ol*  a  parliament.  A  few  mean  persons,  of  fanatical  character,  were 
ehctten  by  CromWell's  partisans,  from  the  different  counties  of  f-ng- 
lati^  with  five  from  Scotland,  and  six  frona  Irefrimd,  to  hold  their  func- 
Ifeo  for  fifteeen  months.  This  assembly,  termed  Barthone^t  paHv^ 
•Wttt,  from  its  leading  member,  a  leather-seller,  becairie  the  scorn  ol 
the  pnWic,  and  was  dissolved,  by  its  oWn  vote,  after -fiv^  monam. 
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S.  The  foverament  wd»  now  vested  in  the  comKll  of  officcn, 
ivho  nominated  OliTer  Cromwell  lord  protector  of  the  three  king- 
doms, invested  him  with  the  power  d*  makin?  peace,  war,  and  alt 


vigorous,  and  sph 
the  war  with  uie  Dutch,  compelling  them  to  yield  the  honour  of  the 
flag,  and  to  comfiensate  to  the  India  company  all  its  losses.  He  «» 
successful  likewise  in  his  negotiations  with  France  and  Spaia.  fiot 
in  his  domestic  government  he  was  traversed  b^  his  parliameDts, 
whom  it  cost  him  a  continual  struggle,  and  even  violence,  to  keep  in 
order.  One  parliament,  properly  prepared,  voted  him  the  refd 
title,  which,  by  the  council  ot  his  best  triends,  he  was  forced,  motf 
onwillinglj,  to  refuse.  In  recompense  of  this  selMenial,  the  partia 
ment  contirmed  his  title  of  protector,  with  a  fixed*  revenue,  and  de- 
creed his  right  of  frppointing  a  saccessor.  He  was  king  in  all  bat 
.  the  name.  *  ' 

6.  By  consent  of  paiiiament  Cromwell  appointed  a  house  of  lotdi{ 
but  all  the  ancient  peers  declined  the  proofered  honour.  He  wm 
forced  to  choose  peers  from  the  commons ;  and  thus  he  lost  tiie  roa< 
jority  in  the  lower  house.  His  temper  soured  with  disappointiaefll) 
a  prev  to  chligrin,  iMid  in  continual  fear  of  assassination,  ne  fell  «t 
length  into  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  in  the  fifly-iilnth  year  of  his  age. 
September  3,  1,658. 

J7.  Richard  Cromwell,  son  of  Oliver,  succeeded  to  the  protectorate 
by  his  &tlier's  appointment  He  was  a  roan  of  weak  understaDdioc 
and  &cile  temper^  utterly  unfit  for  his  hazardous  situation,  which 
accordinglv  he  maintained  only  ibr  a  few  months,  resigning  his  oice 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1^59.  His  brother  Henry,  viceroy  of  IreM. 
immediately  followed  his  example.  The  family  of  the  Cromwetii«' 
which  the  talents  of  one  man  had  elevs^teH  ^bove  the  soverei|Rs  of 
their  country,  returned  to  its  original  obscurity.  '      \ 

8.  ^he  remains  of  that  nominal  parliament  which  had  put  the  Uo^ 
to  death,  termed,  in  derision,  the  rump^  was  now  dissolved  by  Hie 
council  of  officers.  Of  these  every  aspiring  individual  had  Insown 
separate  views  of  ambition.  Intrigue,  cabal,  and  anarchy,  were  nniver' 
sal;  and  the  nation,  iookiuff  forward  with  horror  to  a  series  of  calaoB* 
ities,  bejfan  earnestly  to  desire  the  restitution  of  its  ancient  govcrfr 
raent.  George  Mook^  comnjander  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  judged 
those  symptoms  favourable  for  restoring  the  exiled  monarch  to  the 
throne  of  ms  ancestors.  Marching  his  army  into  England,  he  declar* 
ed  his  resolution  to  brine  about  the  election  of  a  tree  parliaiseot, 
which  all  men  knew  to  be  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  the 
king.  It  was  of  course  violently  opposed  by  the  republican  ptftTj 
who  even  attempted  to  jexcite  a  new  civil  war ;  but  they  were  forced 
at  length  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  A  free  parliament  was  assem- 
bled, and  a  message  was  presented  from  Charles,  offering  afullio* 
demnity,  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  and  payment  of  all  arrefffj 
to  the  army.  The  messaee  was  received  with  transports  of  joy,  and 
Charles  H.  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1,660. 
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SECTION  LVUL 

THE  REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  II.  AND  JAMES  II. 

y  The  nation,  without  imposing  any  t^rms  on  their  new  sore- 
T^igHy  trusted  implicitly  to  his  good  dispositions.  Charles  was  humane 
and  complacent,  but  indolent,  luxurious,  and  prodieal ;  and  therefore 
was  neither  able  to  support  the  national  honour  abroad,  nor  to  com- 
roand  obedience  and  redpect  to  his  domestic  government.  The  sale 
of  Dunkirk  was  a  measure  offensive  to  the  pride  of  the  nation.  A 
war  with  Holland,  supported  at  a  vast  expense,  and  maintained  Id 
ninnj  desperate  but  indecisive  engagements,  was  attended  linallj 
mi^  no  material  Leuefit  By  the  treatv  of  Breda,  concluded  in  1,6G7» 
Kew  York  was  -jecured  to  the  English,  the  isle  of  Folerone  to  the 
Dulcb,  and  Acadia  In  North  America  to  the  French. 

2.  1'he  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  war> 
^Xlribuied  to  the  counsel  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  procured  the  dis- 
grace and  banishment  of  that  illustrious  man,  1,667.  The  peace  was 
$c«)rcc]y  concluded  with  Holland,  when  England  joined  with  her  an  I 
Sued  en  in  a  triple  alliance,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  aims  ol 
L<jwis  XIV.  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  that  object  being  attained  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-CRapelle,  in  1,668,  the  French  monarch  galnod 
iho  English  over  to  his  inte/est  In  a  new  war  against  the  Dotch, 
which  brought  their  republic  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

3.  The  domestic  administration  of  Charles  was  xmbroiled  from 
various  cii uses,  orighmting  in  the  personal  character  and  dispositions 
of  die  sovereign.    He  trusted  to  profligate  and  worthless  counselloi-s. 


quarter;  and  the  parliament  required  a  test-oath,  abjuring  popery, 
from  all  persons  in  public  employment.  On  refusal  to  take  this  wilii, 
the  king's  brother,  James  duke  of  York,  was  deprived  of  his  ofiki; 
of  high  admiral. 

4.  Titus  Oat^s,  a  worthless  impostor,  pretended  to  have  discov- 
ered a.  plot  of  the  catholics  for  assassinating  the  king,  burnhig  I.cn-' 
don,  massacring  the  protestants,  and  placing  the  dile  of  York  on 
the  llirono.     Another  villain,  named  Bedloe,  joinedi  his  evidence 


The  treasurer  Danby  was  impeached  for  advising  the  last  peace  with 
France,  though  it  was  proved  that  he  had  acted  by  his  sovereigifs 
orders :  and  a  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons,  excluding  the  duke 
of  York  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  A  more  important  bill 
for  the  general  liberty,  the  act  of  htheas  corpus  was  the  work  of  the 
same  session  of  parliament.    (Sect.  LIX.,  §  14.) 

5.  The  distinguishing  epithets  of  whig  and  tory  were  now  first 
known ;  the  former,  the  opposers  of  the  crown,  against  the  latter, 
its  partisans;  and  each  party,  as  in  all  factions,  carried  its  principles 
to  an  extreme.  The  whigh,  predominant  in  the  next  parliament, 
raged  with  furv  agwinst  the  catholics,  and  insisted  on  the  king's  assent 
to  the  bill  for  &e  exclusion  of  his  brother.  His  only  expedient  wa« 
to  dissolve  the  parliament,  but  he  found  their  successors  equally  no- 
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letii    Afief  iFadoas  iruHless  atlempfo  to-concttiate  their  favoui  <o  Ui 
,     measures,  a  dissolution  of  this  parliament  ensued^  the  last  wbkh 
Charles  assembled. 

6.  But  the  great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  remainej.  The  duke  of 
York  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  thq  measures  of  government.  A  coo- 
8piri\cy  was  formed  by  Shaftesbury,  Russel,  Sjdney,  and  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  natural  son  of  the  king,  on  the  pretence  of  vindicating 
the  national  liberties.  It  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  associates) 
and  liussel  and  Sydney  suffered  capitiil  punishment.  The  detection 
of  this  conspiracy  strengthened  the  jkuthority  of  the  sovereign.  The 
duke  of  York  was  restored  to  his  office  of  high  admiral,  and  tacitly 
acknowledged  as  the  successor  to  the  crown.  Charles  U.  died  oa 
the  6th  of  February,  1,685,  in  the  55th  vear  of  his  age,  and  the  25tb 
ol  his  reign. 

7.  The  duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  title  ot 
James  II.  His  reign  was  short  and  inglorious.  He  was  the  instru 
ment  of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  ran  headlong  to  destruction.  The 
catholics  at  this  time  were  not  the  hundredth  pa0  of  the  nation, 
f  et  James  was  weak  enough  to  make  the  desperate  attempt  of  sub 
stituting  the  popish  faith  in  room  of  the  protestant.  Discarding  the 
nobility  from  his  councils,  he  ivas  directed  solely  by  Romish  priests. 
Id  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  he  expressed  his  contempt  ol^  the  aa- 
thority  of  parliaihent,  and  a  firm  purpose  to  exercise  an  unlimited 
despotism. 

8.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  having  excited  a  new  rebellion,  was 
defeated,  made  prisoner,  anci  beheaded;  and  the  most  inhuman 
rigour  was  exercised  in  the  punishment  of  all  his  partisans.  The' 
parliament  was  in  general  submissive  to  the  king's  will,  which  for  a 
while  met  with  no  opposition  nor  control.  A  declaration  was  pob« 
llshed,  establishing  full  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion; 
ahd  several  bishops,  who  refused  to  publish  it  in  their  diocesses^ 
were  committed  to  prison.  A  catholic  president  was  appointed  to 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  An  uml^assador  was  sent  to  the  pope, 
md  a  papal  nuncio  received  in  London.  The  catholics  openly  boast- 
ed that  theirs  would  soon  be  the  religion  of  the  state.  ' 
turM*..*^^"™^®^^^  ^^ree  children;  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  stadthiJder 
William  prince  of  Orange  ;  Anne,  married  to  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  James,  an  infant.  The  stadtholder  had  considered  his 
ri^ht  to  the  crown  of  England  as  certain  before  the  birth  of  thi« 
inlant,  and,  after  that  event,  projected  still  to  gaip  it  by  arms  or  in- 
trigue ;  the  infatuation  of  the  kmg  and  the  general  discontent  of  tba 
people  giving;  him  the  most  flattering  invitation.  James  was  inform- 
fed  of  those  views  of  his  son-in-law,  but  would  give  them  no  credit, 

-  till  actually  apprized  of  his  landing  with  an  army,  November  15th 
1,688.  .  ' 

10.  The  principal  nobility  and  officers  immediately  jojned  (he 
standard  of  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  James  was  at  once  abandoqed 
by  his  people,  ministers,  favourites,  and  his  own  children.  Leaving 
London  m  dfeguise,  he  >yas  discoveired  and  brought  back  bj  the  pop- 
olace,  but  the  prmce  of  Orange  wisely  favoured  his  eacapeVand  he 
found  means  a  few  day^  after,  t6  convey  himself  to  France. 

11.  i he  throne  being  declared  vacj^nt,  it  was  proposed  in  aeon- 


ir 
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oiaitf  Omage,  the  ibnncr  to  have  the  soii^.  adntiniitnitloii  of  ttie 
gofernment. 

12.  To  this  settlement  was  added  a  declaration  fixing  the  rights  of 
the  subject  and  the  royal  prerogative.  Of  this  the  most  important 
articles  are  the  following.  The  king  cannot  suspend  the  laws,  nor 
tbeir  execution ;  he  cannot  levy  money  without'  consent  of  parJia* 
ipent,-  tlie  subjects  have  right  to  petition  the  crown;  a  standing' 
anny  cannot  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  but  by  consent  of  parlia- 
lAent;  elections  and  parftamentary  debate  most  be  free,  and  partta* 
Bients  must  be  frequently  assembled,  &c  Such  was  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  British  government  at  the  great  era  of  the  revolution. 
At  this  period,  when  the  constitution  became  fixed  and  determined, 
m  fiaish  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  own  countty. 


SECTION  LIX. 

ON  THK  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  Tm:  nuUments  of  the  constitution  of  England  may  l>e  traced  M 
&rback  as  the  Normim  conquest.  William  distributed  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  lands  among  his  Norman  followers,  subjectmg  these, 
as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  retained  their  property  to  the  feu- 
dal tenures,  and  thus  extinguishing  at  once  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
people.  Engbnd  was  divided  into  60,215  military  fiefs^  all  held 
of  the  crown,  under  the  obligation  of  the  vassal's  taking  arms  for 
hb  sovereign  whenever  required.  In  the  continental  kingdoms  of 
Europe;  as  in  France,  the  feudal  system  arose  by  slow  degrees,  nor 
T««  there  of  consequence  the  same  union  of  the  fabric  as  in 
EngiaDd.  Theieudal  lords  were  independent  of  one  another,  ever 
at  variance  from  their  mutual  pretensions,  and  oiten  ownmg  but  a 
veiy  slender  allegiance  to  the  crown.  Their  vassals  suffered  ^om 
oppression,  and  often  struggled  for  their  freedom  ;  but  those  efforte 
being  partial  produced  no  consequence  lavourablc  to  the  liberty  ot 
the  naUon.  In  England  all  were  oppressed  by  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  crown ;  it  was  a  common  grievance,  and  produced  at  times,  a 
violent  effort  for  the  general  liberties  of  the  peonle. 

2.  Tl>c  forest-laws  imposed  by  the  conqueror  (beet.  A  v.,  §  A  *  i-) 
were  a  grievance  felt  by  the  wholenation,  as  rendering  every  man^ 
properly  precarious,  and  subject  to  the  arbitrary  encroachmente  ot 
the  crown.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  barons  and  thejr  vassals  should 
cordially  unite  to  rid  tiiemselves  of  so  intclerable  a  l^ardship.  Henry 
I  found  it  necessarv  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  by  mitigating  the  most 
fttorous  of  the  feudal  laws.  A  greater  advance  was  made  undei 
Knry  II.,  by  the  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury.  But  John  impru- 
(fenll,  resisflng  this  natural  progress  toward  a  ^.^f  ,^if^^i^^^ 
looacompellea  into  fhose  important  concessions,  he  ^^^^^^^^ 

»d  Akg^  Charku    From  that  tjme  the  <^«^«^ty.t7/ ^^l^ct^S 

Sat  of  I  limited  monarchy,  whatever  we  may  judge  of  the  actual 

government,  which  was  often  most  arbitrary  an^despoticai. 

^  3.  The  nlxt  memorable  er^  in  the  P^ogre^  of  be  En^ish  consU. 

tation  was  the  reign  of  that  weak  prinpe  y^^^J^l  Tj^^tu^ 

Bameat  received  a  new  form,  bv  the  ^^nm^^'^j)^;^^^^^ 

of  the  people,  the  deputies  of  tiie  counties  a^^^^Jf^^^^^ 

WL,  §2.)    His  successor  Edward  I.  af^^^^^^Jfed  their  a^^JSl 

tt  o^^g  aH  his  subsidies,  and  ratified  a  new  law  which  decfc«««. 
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thai  fio  tax  should  be  4evie(l  without  the  consent  at' l^txls,  f^ '^[^ 
mons.  The  Magna  CJiarta  was  conlirmeil  no  less  than  eleven  \SSk 
in  the  course  of  this  reign. 

4.  Thus  the  constitution  continued  advancing  till  its  progress  wm 
suspended  by  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  rights  oi 
both  prince  and  people  seemed  then  to  be  entirely  forgotten;  ao^ 
the  race  of  Tudor  found  no  resistance  from  parliament  to  their  vigor- 
ous and"  despotic  sway.  The  talents  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  high 
character  which  her  government  sustained  with  foreign  powers,  ex- 
tinguished all  domestic  disquiets,  while  the  j^redominant  feeling  wsu 
the  maintenance  of  the  power  and  dignity  oi  the  crown. 

5.  But  under  the  succeeding  prince,  when  his  power  and  dipity 
were*abased  by  his  own  weakness,  the  nation  began  to  awake  irom 
its  lethargy ;  and  that  spirit  of  opposition,  w^hich  in  this  reign  cod- 
lined  itselt  to  complaints,  in  the  next  broke  forth  with  alarming  vio- 
lence. Charles  I.,  endowed  with  superior  energy  of  character, acted, 
as  he  conceived,  on  aprinciple  of  duty,  which  obliged  him  to  maio- 
tain  the  prerogative  ofhis  predecessors,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired 
to  his  posterity ;  but  he  w;is  imprudent  in  exerting  with  rigour  an 
authority  which  he  wanted  ultimate  resources  lo  support,  lie  was 
compelled  to  sign  the  Petition  of  Rights^  a  grant  more  favourable  to 
liberty  than  Ma^na  Charta.  The  true  patriots  were  satisfied  witB 
this  concession,  which  conferred  the  most  ample  constitutional  free- 
dom. But  the  popular  leaders  made  patriotism  the  cloak  of  insatia- 
ble ambition;  and  advanced  in  their  demands  with  every  new  com- 
pliance. The  last  aj)peal  was  made  to  the  sword,  and  tlie  contest 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  constitution. 

6.  The  despotism  which  succeeded,  and  the  fluctuation  of  power 
from  the  long  parliament  to  the  protectoi-,  and  finally  to  the  leaders 
of  a  standing  army,  afforded  demonstrative  evidence  how  vain  vra 
the  project  of  a  republic,  under  which  the  demagogues  had  maskcti 
their  designs.  Weary  of  anarchy,  the  nation  returned  with  high 
satisfaction  to  its  former  constitution,  a  hmited  monarchy. 

7.  New  encroachments  under  Charles  II.  produced  new  limita- 
tions; and  the  2LCt  of  Habeas  Corpiis  gave  the  utmost  possible  security 
to  personal  liberty.  The  violent  and  frantic  invasion  of  the  constJ- 
tution  by  James  II..  banished  himself  and  his  posterity  from  the 
throne,  and  produced  a  new  and  solemn  contract  between  the  king 
and  the  people.  Regarding,  therefore,  the  revolution  as  the  final 
settlement  ol  the  English  constitution,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to 
delineate  the  chief  features  of  that  ^^eat  political  structure. 

8.  The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  may  be  viewed  under  two 
distinct  heads,  the  legislative  power,  and  the  executive  power  l^^^ 
last  comprehending  the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

The  power  of  legislation  belongs  to  parliament,  whose  constituent 
parts  are,  the  4£ing,  lords,  and  commons.  The  house  of  lords  con- 
sists of  the  temporal  peers  of  England,  and  of  the  "spiritual,  or  the 
two  .  archlwshops  and  twdnty-four  bishops.  To  these,  since  the 
unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  adcled  sixteen  delegates  from 


S^  Jlr.  '•  ^  •?.  P"^^Pal  towns  and  boroughs  of  England,  and 
^tliL^^y^^"^'^^^  57^^'"^  i°  all  to  613  members;  to  wW 
?W  rf.n!i:r*^  ^'^  K^^^^  f"  ^«°^  Scotland  and  100  from  Ireland. 
im  viefrLlf  r^^^^^^^  freeholders  who  possess  a  pwjv 

•rty  yieldin^r  a  certain  yearly  rent.    The  chanceHor  gineraUy  V^ 
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in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  speaker  is  president  to  the  teoM  el 
commons. 

9.  The  king  is  the  most  essential  component  part  of  parliameoti 
htoiusc  be  alone  has  the  power  to  convoke,  proroenOvAPjl  iflMolve 
it  He  has  likewise  a  oegative  on  all  its  acts,  which  are  invalid 
withbnt  his  approbation ;  and  enCh  house  has  n  negaftre  on  the  de* 
crees  of  the  other'.  It  Is  likewise  competent  to  the  king  to  propeetf 
any  measure  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament. 

10.  All  qnesticns  regarding  public  affeirs  and  national  measure! 
may  originate  in  either  house  of  parliament,  except  grants  of  money, 
whicii  must  always  take  their  rise  in  the  house  of  commons,  ana 
cannot  be  altered,  though  they  may  be  rejected,  bj  the  lords.  Any 
matter  must  be  primarily  discussed  in  thof  house  m  which  it  origi- 
nates, and,  until  it  is  there  decided,  cannot  be  received  by  the  other 
house,  unless  a  conference  should  be  demanded.  A  bill  refused  by 
eilher  (jfouse^is  utterly  void;  and  a  bill  pas^d  by  both  houses  is  void, 
ii*  refused  by  the  king 

11.  The  executive  power  of  government  is  vested  in  the  king, 
n,)  The  first  branch  of  his  office  is  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  3adgcs  of  all  courts  of  judicature  are  the  king^s  substitutes. 
He  is  the  prosecutor  of  all  crimes,  and  has  the  power  of  pardoning 
and  suspending  the  execution  of  all  sentences,  (2.)  He  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all  honour,  the  giver  of  all  titles  and  dignities,  and  the  dis- 
poser of  all  the  offices  of  state.  (3.)  He  is  the  superintendant  of 
commerce,  and  has  the  power  of  regulating  weights  and  measures, 
and  of  coining  money.  (4.)  Ho  is  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
names  the  aixihbishops  and  bishops.  (5.)  He  is  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  sea  nad  land  forces,  and  can  alone  equip  fleets  levy 
armies,  and  appoint  all  their  cfficere.  (6.)  He  has  the  pow^ of  mak- 
ing war,  peace,  and  alliance,  and  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassa^ 
dors.  (7.)  He  Is  above  the  reach  of  all  courts  of  justice,  and  is  not 
responsible  to  any  judicature  for  his  conduct  in  the  administration  ot 

government  i .  ,  '    .  /•        -v. 

12.  These  high  jKrvvers  of  the  sovereign,  which,  at  first  sight^ 
ivonld  seem  to  render  him  an  absolute  monarch,  are  thus  admirably 
controlled.  The  king  is  dependent. on  parliament  for  all  subsidies, 
without  which  he  can  neiflier  maintain  his  fleets  and  armies,  nor  pay 
the  salaries  of  officers.  The  parliament  indeed  settles  a  revenue  on 
the  king  for  life,  but  this  is  merely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  ol 
his  household^  and  for  supporting  a  proper  dignity  of  establishment. 
As  the  king^s  revenue  must  be  renewed  by  parliament  at  the  begin- 
nlngofevcry  reign,  it  is  in  their  power  to  withhold  it  till  all  abuses 
«hall  be  remedied.  At  those  periods  tlierefore  the  constitution  may 
be  brought  back  to  its  first  principles,  and  all  encroachments  the 
prerogative  may.be  restrained. 

13.  The  king  can  never  rcign  without  a  parliament.  U  must  by 
law  be  assembled  once  in  three  years,  on  a  "'^^i^f^^j^^,^^^^^^ 
before  its  meeting.  Thoueh  the  king  is  the  head  oi  the  church,  yet 
he  cannot  alter  the  estabtlshed  religion,  nor  frame  ecclesiastical 
regulaUons.  Thesemustbemade  by  the  assembly  of  the  cletgy.  Ihe 
king  cannot  interfere  in  the  ordinary  aiJministration  ot  justice,  nor 
ref^  his  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  crraies.  He  may  pardon 
offences,  but  cannot  exempt  tb^  offender  from  pecuniary  Compensar 
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with  their  coM^t,  yet  the  fuods  [or  its  payment  veqgm  an  vm^ 
renewal  by  parliament  Though  the  sovereign  is  not  amens^fetBt 
HOT  judicature,  yet  his  ministers  are  responsible  for  all  the  measures 
rf  government,  and  are  impeachable  by  the  commons  at  the  bar  ol 
the  house  of  lords,  for  every  species  ofmisconduct  or  misdemeaoouy. 
The  freedom  of  parliamentary  discussion  is  secured,  because  no 

*  member  can  be  questioned  for  any  opinions  or  words,  except  in  tliat 
house  of  partiameot  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

14.  The  personal  security  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  arfe  iu^ 

•  ther  guarded  by  these  tbree  peculiarities  of  the  British  constitution^ 
the  habeas  corpus^  trial  by  juries,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press^  By 
the  actof  Aa^cvw  corpus^  every  prisoner  must  be  brought  betorea 
judge,  the  cause  of  his  detainer  certified,  ami  the  judge  is  aulhonzed 
and  bound  to  discharge  him,  if  tne  cause  of  his  imprisonment  be  ffl- 
sufficient  or  illegal.  The  violation  of  this  statute  is  punishable  by  the 
highest  penalties.  The  habeas  corpus  may  be  suspended  in  times  a 
danger  to  the  state,  as  during  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  oi*rebel- 
Ifon.  Though  this  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  yet  the  subjects  ot 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdoms  are  equally  secured  by  their  own 
laws.    (Statute  1,701,' c.  6.)  .  .    r^    ,    i 

1 5.  All  crimes  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  m  England 
and  Ireland,  and  fifteen  in  Scotland.  The  prisoner  has  a  right  ot 
challenging  or  objecting  to  the  jurors ;  and  (except  in  Scotland),  wUfi- 
out  showing  any  cause,  he  may  challenge  twenty  successively  la  or- 
dinary cases,  and  thirty-five  in  cases  of  treason.  The  jury  are  judges 
both  of  the  law  and  the  fact;  nor  has  the  opinion  of  the  court  any 
weight  in  their  decision,  but  such  as  they  choose  to  give  it. 

16.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  guardian  of  the  constitution,  be- 
cause it  is  competent  for  any  individual  to  convey  to  the  public  his. 
opinion  of  the  whole  conduct  of  government,  and  the  merits  of  its  con-, 
ductors;  to  canvass  every  counsel  of  state,  and  to  cxaimne  every  put^ 
lie  measure;  thusforcibfy  restraining  all  ministers  and  .magi^ratcs 
within  the  limits  of  their  duty.  It  is  fiirther  the  guardian  ofinjurcU. 
innocence^and  the  redresser  of  all  wrongs  that  evade  the  cognizance 
of  law.  \ei  this  most  valuable  ri^lit,  it  unrestrained,  would  be  the 
source  of  the  greatest  mischief.  U  it  were  allowable  with  impunity 
to  assail  the  established  government,  to  convulse  society,  to  (fisseni- 
inate  atheism,  to  injure  the  reputation,  or  to  endanger  the  life  and 
property,  of  individuals,  by  false  accusations,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  all  liberty  and  civil  happiness.  The  liberty  cf  the  press  consists 
in  this,  that  there  is  no  examination  of  widlings  provioas  to  the  pri"^' 
ing  and  publishing  of  them ;  but^  after  publication^  such  writings  as 
onend  in  any  of  the  above  particulars  are  punishable  by  law,  on  trial 
of  the  offence  by  jury.  Thus  the  public  is  properly  constituted  tne 
judge  and  censor  of  all  writings  addressed  to  itself. 

17.  Such  are  briefly  the  outlines  of  the  admirable  fibricoftne 
'  Brilish  constitution.     Esto  perpetua !  {jnay  it  exist  for  ever  I) 

SECTION  LX. 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  The  property  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  wbid} 
was  anciently  very  great,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  maintenance  « 
government^  consi!*te<i  of  domain-lamU,  the  first  fruits  s^  tenthsot 


charc'b-I>CQe&;es,  the  rents  of  vacant  bishoprics  and  al)bej&  the  firof^ 
its  of  military  tenures,  lines  imposed  in  courts  of  justice,  forieituret| 
k.  From  alienations  made  by  the  sovereigns,  and  retreochmeDts  ot 
tbeir  prerogative,  the  jsroperty  of  the  crown  is  now  become  so  in- 
coosiderable,  that  the  king  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  dependent 
00  tbe  people  for  the  support  ot  his  dignity,  and  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  nusiness  oi  the  state.  The  public  revenue,  destined  for 
these  two  purposes,  arises  now  from  the  subsidies  granted  by  the 
people.  The  supplies  are  voted  by  the  commons,  and  the  roeaot 
of  lufDishing  them,  by  taxes  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  must  receive  their  sanction. 

2.  Of  these  taxes  some  are  annual,  as  the  land  tax  and  malt  tax  ^ 
others  are  perpetual,  as  the  customs,  excise,  salt  duty,  post-office 
duty,  stamps,  house  and  window  tax,  duties  on  servants,  hackney 
ceacQes,  pensions,  &c.  The  customs  are  a  lax  paid  by  the  merchant 
on  all  imported  and  exported  commodities;  the  excise  is  an  inland 
imposition,  laid  sometimes  on  the  consumer,  and  sometimes  on  the 
retail  seller. 

2.  The  produce  of  these  taxes  is,  in  the  first  place,  destined  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  afterward  to 
the  ordinary  support  of  government. 

The  national  debt  arose  soon  after  the  revolution,  when  it  was 
thought  hazardous  to  impose  annual  taxes  equal  to  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  goverament,  and  more  expedient  to  borrow  large  sums  for 
the  immediate  service  of  the  state,  raising  annually  no  more  than 
to  pay  the  interest  of  that  debt  The  same  system  has  been  since 
persevered  in ;  so  that  the  national  debt,  which  a  century  ago  was 
16  milloBs,  is  now  above  300  millions.  To  pay  the  interest  of  this 
enormous  siim  the  produce  of  tlie  taxes  (excepting  the  malt  and 
land  Jax)  are  primarily  destined;  and  as  somewhat  more  is  annually 
raised  than  the  interest  of  tiie  debt  and  the  maintenance  of  goven^ 
meut  demand,  the  surplus  constitutes  ^smkiiig  fund  for  paying  off 
the  principal  of  the  debt. 

4.  The  produce  of  the  taxes,  originally  sepirate  funds,  is  now 
llirown  into  two  or  three  capitiil  f\mc!s ;  one  ot  which  is  mortgaged 
by  parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lung's  household  and  the 
ciVil  list,  namely,  th^  salaries  of  officers  of  state,  judges,  and  ambas- 
Kuiors,. private  expenses,  pensions,  &c.  ^      •    . 

5.  INotwithstanding  the  little  prospect  of  an  extinction  of  the 
national  debt,  g^Dvernment  maintains  its  credit,  and  will  always  find 
icBders,  because  the  terms  granted  are  beneficial,  and  the  security  is 
transfemble ;  jso  tliat  a  lender  can  thus  always  obtain  paymeirt  of  his. 
principal  sum,  and  frequently  make  gain  by  tbe  transfereiKMJ.  The 
value  of  stock  rises  and  falls  from  various  occasional  causes,  as  na- 
tional prosperity^  or  the  reverse,  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money,  quan- 
tity ot  pute  debt.  On  this  variation  is  founded  the  practice  ot 
8tock-iobbing,  that  is,  either  buying  and  seUjng  actual  proMrty  m  the 
publicfunds,  which  is  a  lawful  speculation,  or  gaming  and  wagering 
on  the  price  of  stock,  which  is  an  illicit  but  common  practice.  Ihe 
practice  of  stock-jobbing,  even  by  the  transference  ol  actual  proper- 
ty, and  for  more  by  gaming  on  that  which  is  fictitious,  is  prejuAcmf 
to  commerce  and  manufacturee,  by  engrossing  a  great  tJartol  me 
naUonal  wealth,  repressing  mdustry,  encouraging  fraud,  Mdoneo 
tempting  to  the  most  treacherous  and  dangerwis  devices  lor  msmft 
mk1  sinkmir  the.  funtls? 
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^^  SECTION  LXl. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  UNDER  LEWIS  XUI. 

1.  France^  which  oader  Henry  IV.  had  risen  from  a  state  of  meb 
aUc  anarchy  to  high  prosperity  and  splendour,  sunk,  upon  his  death. 
into  wealmeas,  fiicaon,  and  disorder.  Mary  of  Medici,  regent  in  the 
minority  of  her  son  Lewis  XllL,  a  wealc  woman,  and  of  resUe«  am- 
bition) disgusted  the  nobility  by  her  partiality  for  her  Italian  caurtieni 
Concini,  her  first  minister,  created  marshal  d'Ancre,  became  so  uni 
versally  odious,  that  he  was  openly  murdered  in  the  Loune,  am' 
bis  body  torn  to  pieces.  The  queen  was  removed  from  Paris,  and 
kept  for  two  years  a  prisoner  at  Blois,  till  relieved  by  the  dake 
d'JSpemon,  to  serve  his  own  purposes  of  ambition.  The  queen's  par^ 
was  at  war  with  that  of  her  son,  and  the  wh^le  kingdom  in  a  state  (m 
anarchv. 

2.  Trie  cenius  of  cardinal  Riclielinu,  who  was  now  brought  i^ 
power  by  Mary  of  Medici,  soon  effected  u  wonderful  cb«ng[e.  ift 
reconciled  the  mother  and  her  son,  soothed  the  contending  taction^ 
and,  on  the  king's  assuming  the  government,  directed  every  public 
measure  to  the  complete  re-establishment  of  the  power  and  dignity 


bargained  with  the  Dutch  to  furnish  a  fleet  for  subduing  their  prol- 
estant  brethren,  and  the  Dutch  now  fought  as  keenly  for  Hie  catho- 
lic religion  as  they  had  lately  fought  for  the  protestant.  The  Eng- 
lish sent  a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  llochelle,  who  fora  jcar 
maintained  a  most  obstiuitte  siege  against  the- French  troop,  con^ 
Branded  by  the  cardinal  in  person.    They  were  at  length  lorccd  to 


3.  Lewis  XIII.,  though  a  weak  prince,  saw  his  advantage  i«  en- 
tering into  all  the  great  designs  of  his  minister.  Richelieu  im 
fiuc&i  the  politics  of  all  Europe ;  and  the  po^ver  of  Austria  wa^ 
attacked  in  Germany,  Flaqders,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Hi§  taleiUs*^vere 
equally  displayed  in  active  war,  in  foreign  negotiation,  and  in  f 
domestic  arrangements.  Yet  at  this  very  time  a  formici;rf)ie  calxu 
was  undermining  him.  Mary  of  Medici  was  jealous  of  the  man 
whom  she  bad  raised :  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brotiier, 
•ought  to  supplant  him  in  power.  Rfchelieu,  with  astonishing  intre- 
pidity of  mmd,  repressed  this  conspiracy.  Fortified  by  the  kiog^ 
authority  he  seized  the  marshal  de  Marilkic,  one  of  his  most  danger 
ous  enemies,  at  the  head  of  his  army;  and  tried  and  put  him  t' 
death  by  a  lawless  stretch  of  power.  Orleans,  apprehensive  ol  * 
timilar  fate, fled  from  the  kingdom;  and  Mary  of  Medici,  arrest-^ 
and  removed  from  court,  ended  her  career  of  ambition  in  voUintar} 
«xite  at  Brussels.  Orieans,  supported  by  the  duke  de  Montmorcnci 
attempted  a  rebellion ;  but  their  army  was  defeated,  and  Monlmo 
™i!fnf\K''  ^^'f.-^'?"*^?-  .The  queen  had  taken  part  with.tl« 
'SS^^nSni^K"^*"*""^''  "^^"i  »«>P™oned  her  confessor,  aod  self 
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4.  AxniM  all  Uiis  tarbulencc  o(  foreiga  vvsir  smd  state  cabaL  Rlclie* 
&ea  cultivated  ttemture,  encouraged  tlie  sciences,  Instituted  the 
French  academv,  and  composed  pieces  for  the  tJieatre.  Tlie  admk^ 
istration  of  Richelieu,  though  turbulent  from  iaction  and  civil  war 
YvaSjOnthe  whole,  extremely  glorious  for  France  ;  and  sowed  the 
se€(fe  of  itss^endour  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  The 
J,.. I.  -/•  zl;^  great  minister^  in  1,642,  wiis  soi  '^  "  "  "  " 
sovereign  Lewis  XIIL,  in  1,643. 


death  of  this  great  minister^  in  1,642,  wsis  soon  after  followed  by  th^ 
death  of  his  sovereign  Lewis  XIIL,  ii 


SECTION  LXIl. 

SPAIN  UNDER  PHILIP  IH.  AND  PHILIP  IV.    CONSTITUTION  OF 

PORTUGAL  AND  OF  SPAIN. 

1*.  Fbom  the  death  of  Philip  II.  Spain  declined  in  power,  and,  not* 
withstaodiog  its  great  sources  of  wealth,  the  national  financea  were 
IB  the  utmost  disorder.  Philip  III.  was  forced  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Butch,  and  to  restore  to  the  house  of  Nassau  its  confiscated 
estates.  Witli  a  iveak.  and  despicable  policy  he  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  all  tlie  Moors,  who  were  the  most  mdustrious  of  its  knhabl« 
feflS,  1,610.  Tliis  depopulation,  with  that  already  produced  by  its 
American  colonies,  rendered  Spain  a  lifeless  and  enervated  mass. 
Philip  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  minister  the  duke  of 
Lienna. 

2.  The  national  weakness  and  disorders  increased  under  Philip  IV., 
who,  equally  spiritless  as  his  father,  u'ns  implicitly  ruled  bjr  his  min- 
ister Oiivarez.  His  reign  was  a  conliaued  series  of  miscarriages  an^ 
defeats.  The  I>utch  seized  Brazil  5  the  French  invaded  Artois: 
Catalonia  revolted  to  France ;  and  Portugal  shook  off  its  yoke,  and 
hecaine  an  independent  kingdom.  1      ,  ^ 

3.  No  revolution  wi\s  ever  effected  with  such  ease  and  celentjr  • 
as  that  of  Portugal.  The  people  were  disgusted  with  the  rigorous 
and  impolitic  administration  ot  Olivare'/.  The  duke  of  Braganza* 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Portugal,  had  thcfcommand  of 
thearmv.  Instigated  by  the  arnbitlcn  of  the  duchess,  and  seeing  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  favourable  to  his  views,  he  caused  himself  to  he 
proclaimed  king  at  Lisbon,  The  Simnish  guards  were  attacked  and 
routed,  and  the  chief  partisans  of  the  government  put  to  death  by 
the  popuh^ce.  All  the  principal  towns  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital,  and  soon  after  all  the  foreign  settlemenU.  From  that  era, 
1,640,  Portugal  became  aii  independent  sovereignty,  after  having 
been  sixty  years  an  appanage  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

4.  The  government  of  Portugal  approaches  to  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. The  consent  of  the  states  or  cartes^  consistm^  ot  clergy, 
'  nobility,  and^mmons,  wiis  formerly  necessary  to  the  imposition  ot 
taxes,  and  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  I3ut  this 
assembly,  convoked  only  by  the  royal  mandate,  has  for  a  long  time 
ceased  to  meet.  The  ordinary  business  of  government  is  transacted 
by  the  kmg  and  his  council  ot  st^te,  which  is  appointed  by  himsclt. 
The  revenue  of  the  crown  aris-  s  from  its  domains,  including  tne 
feraily  estates  <5f  Bragimza ;  from  ^Jie  duties  on  ex  porte  and  imports^ 
from  the  taxes,  and  from  a  stated  proportion  of  the  gold  brought  Iroiii 
Brazil.  The  state  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  ot^ortugad 
te  extremely  low.  Though  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to 
tultivation,  yet  the^gricufture  of  the  kingdom  is  much  neglected. 
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5.  The  reierisof  Philip  Hi.  and  IV.  of  Spain,  tbougii  an  enCfif 
national  liuimliation,  dwn^ed  some  tame  from  the  state  oi  Uteratab. 
Dramatic  composition,  poetry,  romance,  and  even  history,  wieit 
cultivated  witii  great  success,  l^ut  these  pursuits  are  in  some  sort 
the  axnuseflnents  of  indolence,  which  was  tht  predominant  character 
of  the  people.  This  character  may  have  arisen  from  two  sources. 
The  torrent  of  wealth  poured  in  from  America  retarded^  in  the  lower 
clas8e<s  domestic  industry  and  manufactures,  while  it  increased  the 

S'ride  of  the  gentry,  and  made  them  disdain  all  occupation ;  and  the 
esjpotism  of  the  government  strongly  repressed  all  enterprise  »nftl 
activity  in  the  people. 

6.  The  constitution  of  Spain,  of  which  the  sovereignty  was  in  aa- 
dent  times  elective,  is  now  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
crown  is  hereditary;  though  at  different  times,  as  in  1,619  and  1,713, 
^ere  has  been  a  new  limitation  of  the  succession  made  by  the  moi> 
arch.  The  Cortes,  or  states  of  the  kingdom,  limited  in  former  timw 
the  power  of  the  sovereigti ;  but  Charles  V.  annihilated  their  author- 
ity,  oy  depriving  the  nobility  and  clergy  ot  their  seat  in  those  as- 
semblies.- The  remaining  members,  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  are 
^tirely  uhder  the  contrcw  of  the  monarch.  The  king's  council,  or 
Comeio  Real,  ia  the  organ  of  government;  but  no  depai'tmeot  of  the 
state  lias  any  constitutional  power  to  r<?gnlatc  the  will  of  the  prince. 


SECTION  LXIH. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GERMANY  FROM  THE  AliDICATION  OF  CHARli3 
V.  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA. 

1.  To  preserve  the  connexion  of  the  afiairs  of  Germany  ^vitli 
those  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  we  must  return  to  the  penod 
of  the  abdication  of  Charles  V,,  when  the  empire  was  dlslfnctetj 
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6bject  than  his  predecessor;  nor  was  the  state  of  affairs  crianged 
during  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Kodolphus  II.  and  Matthijis.  A  civil 
war  of  thirty  years"  duration  reduced  the  empire  to  exliemiij. 
Under  Ferdinand  II.,  a  zealous  catholic,  the  protectant  states  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  had  suffered  under  the  government  of  Mattlnvt*?,  cou* 
ferred  their  crown  on  the  elector  Palatine.    Ferdinand,  in  rev*en^^» 

^  deprived  hun  both  of  his  crown  and  electorate. 

ii  The  prdtestant  cause  was  declining  fast  in  Germany,  and  overjf 
thmg  seemed  to  indicate  success  to  the  schemes  of  Ferdinand  for  it^ 
entire  annihilation,  when  it  received  new  vigour  from  ,thc  interven- 
tion  of  Qustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden.  This  great  prince  de- 
feated the  imperial  generals,  and  carried  the  protestimt  banners  tr/uin- 
phantly  through  Germany.  The  emperor  was  completely  humbled, 
and  the  elector  Paktine  was  on  the  eve  of  restoration  to  his  domii*- 

'    rSo'o     mi.  *^®  heroic  Gustavus  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  LutzeU, 
1 ,632.    The  war  was  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Swedish  geaer 
ate,  while  cardinal  Richelieu  harassed  the  house  of  Austria  both  in 
liermany  and  Spain. 
3.  In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Ferdinand  III.,  the  protestanti  of 
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Genaanj  found  liie  most  actlre  support  both  from  tiie  SiTcdM  and 
ifc  French.  The  emperor  was  iorced  to  conclude  the  peace  of 
^estphaiia  in  1,648 ;  and  these  powers  dictated  the  terms.  By  this 
lidehrated  treaty  all  disputes  were  settled  betw^een  the  con  tendinis 
pniices  of  the  empire,  and  also  between  tlie  contending  religions ; 
the  Swedes  were  indemnified  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  ac- 
q^otred  Pomeronia,  Stettin,  Wismar,  and  other  provinces,  and  their 
sovereign  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire ;  its  chief  posses* 
sions  were  restored  to  the  ralatine  family;  the  king  of  France  was* 
iiuvle  landgrave  of  Alsace :  and  an  equal  establishment  of  the  three 
religions  was  decreed.  Tnis  salutary  pe<ice  laid  the  fbondalioo  of 
theluture  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  (Sennan  empire. 

« 

SECTION  LXIV. 

•    FRANCE  UiXDEll  LEWIS  XIV. 

U  On  the  death'  of  I^wis  XIH.  in  1,G33,  his  son  I.ewis  XIV.  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Europe,  as  ne 
have  seen,  was  in  a  most  turbulent  state ;  and  France,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Richelieu,  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  x^xciiing  those 
general  cohimotions.  The  queen  mother  Anne  of  Austria,  appointed 
regent  by  the  states,  chose  for  her  minister  the  cardinal  Miizario,  an 
Italian,  and  from  that  circumstance  odious  to  the  people.  The  SpaiK 
iards,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  minority  and  the  popular  dis- 
contents, made  an  attack  on  Champagne ;  but  were  deli&ated  in  a 
series  ol^  engage nients  by  the  great  CorKle.  The  marshal  de  Tu- 
i;enne  shared  with  him  tlic  palm  of  glory.  The  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia composed  those  diiferences. 

t  At  this  very  time  the  commotions  of  the  Frondt  broke  out  in 
Paris.  The  jeafousy  of  Mazarin's  power,  felt  by  the  nobility,  the 
UQpopularity  of  liis  measures,  the  disorder  of  tiie  finances,  and  the 
oppression  of  new  taxes,  inflamed  the  nation;  and  the  intrigues  0/ 
tlie  coadjutor,  after wanls  cardinal  de  Retz,  blew  the  flame  into. a 
civil  wai*.  1  he  parliament  of  Paris  took  pi\rt  with  the  rebels,  who 
were  headed  by  the  piince  of  Conti,  tlie  dukes  of  tongue ville  and 
Bouillon,  and  the  chief  nobility.  The  cjueen  and  the  lioyal  family 
removecf  to  SL  Germain's,  and  the  ministerial  party  besieged.  Parisi 
Turenne,  who  at  first  supported  them,  was  gained  over  by  the 
rebels.  The  women,  who  are  always  concerned  in  the  disturbances 
of  Francc,.acted  a  conspicuous  part  \\\  those  of  Gie  Fronde.  A  short 
pacification  ensued ;  but  the  imprudent. vio-ance  of  Mazarin  soon  re- 
newed the  disorders.  At  length  the  parliament  of  Paris  assun^ed 
iHe  right  of  banishing  this  un[;opular  minister,  who  retired  to  the 
imperial  dominions  j   but  his  influence  .continued  to  regulate  tlie 

measures  of  state.  -       .         ,  .^ 

3.  A  char^ge  ensued  on  the  king's  coming  ot  age,  1,652.  De 
^f.U  and  Orleans,  the  chief  promoters  of  the  rebeUion,  were  ban- 
ished, and  Mazarin  resumed  Ids  station  as  minister.  Conde  had 
joined  the  Spaniards  in  an  attack  on  the  French  Netherlands,  .but 
was  overmatched  by  Turenne,  who  revenged  this  insult  by  the  taking 
«f  Duakui  and  several  fortified  towns  under  tlie  Spanish  govem- 
«n«nt  By  convention  witl^  Cromwell,  Dunkirk  had  been  ceded  to 
Ihe  English,  and  ailerwarfls  sold  t3  France  by  Charles  Ih,  as  ha»  hcc© 
•^ICi},;   .:. 
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4.  The  war  with  Spain  ended  in  1  ,G59,  by  the  peace  of  the  Pf 
reoees.  Many  cessions  were  made  on  both  sides,  but  FroDce  ke|t 
ilotissillon  and  part  of  Artols.  R  was  stipulated  that  Lewis  XlY. 
•hould  marry  the  infanta,  daugliter  of  Philip  IV.,  but  should  renounce 
all  right  which  mi^ht  thence  open  to  the'  crown  of  Spain. 

6.  The  treaty  ot  the  Pyrenees  ^gaye  peace  to  the  south  of  Earope. 
The  wars  in  the  north  between  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Denmaik, 
which  arose  after  the  abdication  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  were  teraMr 
.nated  in  tlie  year  following  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva.  Christina,  a  sin 
l^iilar,  but  not  a  great  woman,  held  the  sceptre  of  Sweden  for  twen- 
ty-two years  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Gustavus  Adoiphus.  At 
length,  tired  of  the  cares  of  government,  and  affecting  a  jpassion  fcr 
^  literature  and  philosophy,  she  resigned  the  crown  to  her  cousiij, 
Charles  X.,  in  1.654.  Soon  after  this  event  Casimer  king  of  Poland 
was  induced  by  age  and  sickness  to  abdicate  the  throne,  afteran hon- 
ourable rei^n.  * 

6.  Mdzarm  died  in  1,661,  and  Lewis  XIV.  entered  onavigoroas 
and  splendid  career.  The  linances,  which  from  the  time  of  Hemy  IV. 
had  been  in  extreme  disorder,  were  admirably  regulated  by  Colbert; 
iftid  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  wisely  en- 
ecmraged  by  government,  were  soon  in  the  most  flourishing  situation. 
The  canal  of  Languedoc  joined  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Med- 
iterranean; the  principal  sea-ports  were  enlarged  and  fortified;  and 
the  internal  police  of  the  kingdom  was  regularly  and  strictly  enfojo 
ed.  At  the  same  time  the  arms  of  France  aidecf  England  against  the 
Dutch.  Germany  against  the  Turks,  and  Portugal  against  Spain. 

7»  Oin  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  Lewis,  pretending  that  Spain  had 
failed  in  payrtieiU  of  the  dowry  of  his  queen,  besieged  and  took  Lisle, 
vrith  several  other  fortitaed  towns  of  Ilandei-s^  and  in  the  next  cam- 
paign made  himself  niaster  ot^  Franche-Comte.  Lewis  marched  with 
^  his  armies,  but  the  glory  of  these  conquests  was  owing  to  Turenoe 
and  Vaubah.  ii'iie  triple  alliance  formed  by  England,  Holland, and 
Sweden,  checked  this  career,  and  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Ail- 
la-Chapelle,  1,668,  by  which  Lewis,  though  he  retained  Mandeis, 
festered  Franche-Comle,  and  confirmed  the  peace  of  tlie  Pyrenees. 

8.  The  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  continued  to 
increase  under  the  able  administFuticn  of  Golbcrt  and  Louvois.  The 
civil  foctions  of  Holland  between  the  stadlholder  and  the  party  of 
the  De  Wits,  temptcti  Lewis  to  undertake  the  conquest  ofthatcpi^ 
try.  England,  -Germany,  and  Sweden,  favoured  his  views.  He 
overran  the  provinces  of  Utrecht.  Ovcryssel,  and^tiuekleriafld,  and 
advanced  almost  to  the  gates  of  Amsterclim,  when  the  Dutch  inun 
dated  the  country  by  letiiug  in  the  sea.  and  the  French  were  force" 
to  retr(jat. 

9.  The  confederate  powers  now  became  jealous  of  the  ascendan' 
cj;  of  Fiance;  and  the  piince  of  Orange  had  sufficient  influence 
with  England,  and  both  brarjches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  to  obtain 
their  alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  arms  of  Lewis,  however* 
continued  to  be  successful,  and  the  peace  concluded  at  Kmegn^h 
In  1,678,  was  much  to  the  honour  of  France.  Fnincho^omte  was 
assured  as  a  part  ot  her  dominions,  and  Spain  allo^vbd  -her  n^^l 
eonquest  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  Netherlands.  .i  '^A 

^  S^^'in^r-"*  S  rasburg,  and  gecretly  assisted  lhe.toi:ffdg 
S^pfo^n  S.^^'^^r^I^'^'f  ""^  the  impciial  dominions.  Vien^^3ff 
have  fallen  mto  the  bands  «f  (he  TuiW  if  if  hfwTnot  bewjfeaitf^ 
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rdieved  by  the  victorious  ai'nis  of  John  SobieskI  king  of  Pokmd,  111 
1,683.  • 

11.  One  of  the  weakest  and  most  impolitk  iceasares  of  Lewk 
XIV .5  was  the  revocation  oi'  the  edict  of  iXantes,  granted  bjr  Henry 
IV.  tor  the  toleration  of  the  protestanta.  While  their  wonbip  was 
•uppresaed,  their  churches  demolished,  and  their  mtnisten  bamshed, 
the  protestant  laity  were  forbidden,  under  the  most  rigoroos  penal- 
ties,  to  quit  the  kingdom,  1,685.  France,  however,  bv  this  meaaare. 
lost  above  500,000  of  her  most  industrious  and  useful  sulgects;  and 
the  name  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  execrated  over  a  great  part  of  £nrope. 
Not  loDg  after  this  time  a  similar  excess  of  intolerant  bii^otry  pre- 
dpita1»d  James  11.  from  the  throne  of  Britain,  and  forced  him  to  seek 
an  asylum  from  the  monarch  of  France.  ^ 

12.  WilUam  prince  of  Orange,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Lewis, 
Iwought  about  the  league  of  Augsburg,  1,686;  and  the  war  was 
renewed  with  France  bv  Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland. 
The  French  ^.rms  were  still  successful.  Luxemburg  defeated 
WUUsun  in  the  battles  of  Steenkirk  and  Nerwinden:  Noaiites  was 
jvfctorious  in  Spain;  and  an  army  of  100,000  French  ravaged  the 
Palatinate,  and  took  many  of  tlie  most  important  towns  on  the  Rhine. 
This  was  the  crises  of  the  glory  of  Lewis,  whose  fortunes  were  to 
sustain  the  mosst  mortifying  reverse. 

13.  Those  various  and  most  extensive  military  enterprises,  how- 
ever flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  monarch,  had  been  attended  wUfa 
enomM>us  expense,  and  no  solid  advantage  to  the  nation.  The 
finances  had  felien  into  disorder  after  the  death  of  Colbert,  and  a 
peace  was  absOUitely  necessary.  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswkk,  concluded 
Ki  1^697,  Lewis  restored  to  Spain  all  the  conquests  made  in  the  two 
hiSt  wars,  several  towns  to  the  emperor,  the  duchy  of  Lorrame  to  its 
aoke,  and  acknowledged  the  right  of  Wittiam  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 

14.  The  succession  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  en  the  expec^ 
death  of  Charles  II.,  without  issue,  was  now  the  object  of  politkal 
Intrigue.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  had  the  only  natittml 
right  of  succession ;  but  WUUam  iU.,  of  England,  from  Uie  dread 
of  such  amincrease  of  power  to  either,  proposed  a  treaty  of  partiUon 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  at  home  and  abroad,  between  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  the  dauphin,  and  the  emperor's  second  son.  Charles  IL 
Ghose  rather  to  make  his  own  desUnatioin  and  anointed  by  will  that 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  should  inherit  Spam ; 
on  whose  death  without  issue,  it  should  devolve  on  the  aixhduke 
Cbarles,  youngest  son  of  the  emperor.  j^  j  *^  *u 

1^.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  duke  of  Anflou  «icceedfed  to  the 

throne  of  Spain,  in  virtue  of  this  setUement    The  emperor,  tbe 

kkir  <rfEn/land;  and  the  Dutch,  proposed  to  separate  from  ms 

'SS^nthVl3h  dominions  in' Itely.    In  this  enterprise  pnnpe 

SSSL  Ln  ^f  the  c^ant  de  Soissois,  commanded  .the  imperial 

;S2^'an  m^trioi^  ^^i^^  ^^«»  ^™«^'  ^  S^**  P"^^^  ^ 

"^l^amiS'lL  of  England  died  in  1,701  at  St  Germain^s,  and  Lewis 
caveWSa  offence  to  the  goveniinent  of  that  countnr  by  acknow^ 
S^gtETtitlTof  his  son?  On  the^death  of  kmgjVilflam  m  the 
^fi>lS^»r war  was  dedaied  by  Enfrt^d,  Holland,  and  the  em. 
Sf  ^M^^raice  and  Spam.  Lewis  XlV.  was  now  m  the  decline 
|?lS^f^£Stet  the  Kt  of  his  ministers  and  Ws  i^^^ 

Ti  ' 
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of  his  enemies  were  commanded  by  Kugeni  and  the  duke  of  ftbrl 
beroogb.  the  ablest  geaerals  of  the  age,  and  supported  by  the  treafr 
ares  of  the  united  powers.  Savoy  andPortugal  joined  this  formidable 
confederacy,  to  overwhelm  both  branches  of  the  house  of  Brarbon 
tind  pkce  the  emperor's  son  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

17.  Marlborough  took  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege^  E«g€de 
and  Marfoorough  defeated  Tallard  and  Marsin,  with  the  elector  or 
Bavaria,  in  the  signal  battle  of  Blenheim,  1,704.  England  and  Ho- 
land  attacked  Spam  by  sea  and  land.  Catalonih  and  Valencia  ww 
subdued  in  six  weeks.  Gibralter  was  taken  by  the  English.  ssA 
has  ever  since  remained  in  their  possession.  In  the  battle  of  hnA- 
jjes,  Marlborough  defeated  Villeroy,  and  left  20,000  dead  on  the  field 
The  contest,  at  first  doubtful  in  Italy,  ended  alike  disastrously  for  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  The  archduke  Charles  was  in  the  mean  time 
proclaimed  king  at  Madrid ;  and  Philip  V.  had  serious  thoughts  of 
ftbandonmg  Spam,  and  establishing  his  dominion  in  America.  Bji 
the  successes  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  11.,  recor- 
ered  lor  a  while  his  desponding  spirit,  and  even  prompted  his  grand- 
lather  Lewis  to  avenge  himsell*  on  England,  by  aiding  the  hold  but 
de^erate  enterprise  of  establishing  the  pretended  James  on  the 
throne  of  Britain.  ^  ' 

.  18.  ButFranqe  and  Spain  Were  daily  losing  ground.  The  pope 
had  acknowledged  the  title  of  the  archduke  Charles;  the  Enrysli 
seized  the  Mediterranean  islands;  and  Lewis,  fallen  from  all  to 
proyd  iwretensions.  hmnbly  entreated  a  peace,  which  was  refose*, 
unless  on  the  condition  61  dethroning  his  grandson  with  his  ownaftA 
He  Bftaintamed  for  a  while  this  unequal  contest,  and  was  at  length 
torced  to  propose  terms  equally  humiliating ;  the  cession  of  all  his  cob 
quest*  m  the  Netherlands  and  on  the^  Rhine  ;  the  acknowledgment  of 
,the  archdukes  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  a  promise  to  give  no 
"^1^,-  «^P^^?\  ?"t  **^®»e  terms  were'refused^  and  the  inhuman 
•^?n!i«n^  still  insisted  on,  that  he  should  assist  in  dethroning  his 
C^^n  *  f  *  P^?'''?  "^^  ^""^^  ^'°  Spai"  "Oder  the  duke  of 
binp^hl'fki  ^^  ^'f'^tfi?  PF?^*gio««  army;  and  the  victorr  otn 
tamed  by  the  trench  at  ViUa-yitiosa  restored  Philip  V.  tcf the  Arow 

olm?  on  fh^'lf♦^^K•''^^*^V'*^u^^"^^^  «^^°  ^^«r  became  em- 
peroi,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 

19.  1  he  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  of  queen  Amie,  and  the  comiog 
S^l^L^^'^I^"^^'  ^^^J^Sed  the  polities  of  Europe?  It  was^ 
solved  to  make  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1,713.  It  was  stipulated  that  Sp  to 
of  Spaiif  should  renounce  all  eventual  right  to  the  ciown  of  Fi^^ 

tension  o^^'fm/tilVL'/Ih.^^  "^  ^P"^°-  ^^^  I^uU'obt^ed  S^^ 
Tht^RniiiT  ^''  Ti  ^®  emperor  a  great  part  of  Spanish  FfaodeB. 
T^Laf3  e??^<^/^°°}  Spain,  GitTiultar  and  Mi^a,  andfiwi 

eluded  at  Rastadt  betweei  France /nfe"^  ^^*^'  ""  P^*^®  ^**  ^ 

20.  The  concision  WsS^lc^aAe^^^^  la. 

the  most  memorahip  pvphm^  fV      •  ^^^I  ^  honouraWe  war,  was 

the  union?f  the  UFO  kH     h^^Tf  T^^""  ^nne,  if  we  ^ 

was  brcSight  ffl 

iAosen,To^lecSnr^e  L^^^  commi^lwiei^nUiallr 

their  mutual  bSTeS    I?w^  iiln^iL^?g?T  ^  ^  heekimmmm 

«d  by  one  paS^ttetfttjte 

•a«P€  privileges  with  ^ScitT^^ 
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sbooU  retain  its  on  n  kiws  and  established  religion.  The  ^uccestion 
(o  tbe  crown  was  limited  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Queen  Anne 
did  on  the  30th  of  July,  J,714.  Lewis  XIV.  died  on  the  let  of 
September,  1,715,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  prince  of^ 
e:reat  vigour  of  mind,  of  good  talents,  though  unimproved  by  educa*' 
tion,  of  dignified  yet  amiable  manners.  His  greatest  fault  was  iaor» 
fiinate  ambition,  to  which  he  sacrificed  the  real  interests  of  his  people. 
It  was  his  highest  honour,  that  he  discerned  and  recompensea  every 
species  of  merit.  France  was  in  his  time  equally  illustrious  b^  tl^ 
great  miJrtarv  talents  of  her  generals,  and  by  the  splendour  oflitef- 
ature  and  ofthe  arts  and  sciences. 


SECTION  LXV. 

•I 
OP.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  FRANCE  UNDER   THE  MONAR- 
CHY. 

1.  It  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  history  of  France,  that 
we  should  hav^some  acquaintance  with  its  former  monarchical  con- 
stitution :  we  shall  therefore  briefly  trace  the  progress  of  the  gov- 
erninent  under  the  different  races  of  its  sovereigns.  The  regal  pre- 
rogative was  extremely  limited  under  the  Merovingian  princes. 
(Swrt.  11.,  III.)  The  general  assembly  of  the  nation  had  the  right  of 
electing  the  sovereign,  and  the  power  of  legislation.  Under  the 
Carlovmgian  race  the  authority  acquired  by  Pepiti  and  Charlemagne 
^  to  nothing  in  the  hands  of  their  weak  posterity ;  and  though 
the  crown  had  ceased  to  be  elective,  the  regal  dignity  was  a  mere 
shadow.  The  pover  of  the  state  nad  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
turbulent  aristocracy,  ever  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  uniting 
only  to  abase  the  crown  and  to  oppress  the  people. 

2.  Under  the  third  or  Capetian  race  the  crown  acquired  more 
weight,  and  many  of  the  sovereigns  exerted  a  proper  spirit  in  re- 
straining the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  in  punishing  their  hiwless 
outrages.  To  balance  the  weight  of  the  aristocracv  Philip  the  fiiir  ^ 
introduced  the  third  estate  to  the  national  assemblies,  which  for 
above  fear  centuries  had  consisted  only  of  the  nobles  and  clergy, 
tlie  chief  power  of  the  state  began  now  to  shift  to  the  scale  of  llie 
monarch.  The  national  assembly  interfered  rather  to  ratify  than  to 
decree ;  and  in  the  fitleentli  century  the  right  of  legislation  was  under- 
stood to  reside  wholly  in  the  crown.  The  right  of  taxation  seemed 
to  follow  of  course.'  The  assemblies  or  states-general  were  noW 
rarely  convened,  and  from  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIU.  were  discontinued. 

3.  But  another  power  gradually  rose  in  the  state,  which  In  some 
maaaxe  supplied  the  function  of  the  assemblies  in  limiting  the  rojal 
prerogative.  The  parliaments  were  originally  the  chief  courts  ot 
JOBlice  in  the  territory  where  they  were  established.  The  .parlia- 
««Bt  of  Paris  naturally  claimed  a  higher  respect  and  dignity  than 
tke  pertiaments  of  the  provinces;  and,  acquiring  a  right  of  appeal 
fiioift'tbeir  decrees,  was  considered  as  the  paramount  jurisdiction, 
a|Mic  detwBitoiT  of  the  laws  of  the  kfngdom.  The  sovereigns  of 
ftiw»4  mi^ftt  asBuroing  the  powers  Of  tegtelattdn  ijnd  taxaUon,  pro- 
dSBSdtiiSr  edicts  to  be  registered  in  the  court  of  the  parttainent  or 
»«%  afl4i«wien%  consuttefl  with  itt  tftembert  on  »?"i«^*SS 
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mitlon  began  to  ref  ard  "the  parliament  of  Fam  as  a  Uxi?  ndilcii 
thared  the  powers  of  government  with  the  monarch.  Id  the  tetter 
reigns  the  parliament  availed  itself  of  that  general  opinion,  and  made 
a  bold  stand  in  opposing  any  arbitrary  stretches  of  the  king^saQlbo> 
ity,  by  refusing  to  verity  and  register  his  edicts. 

4.  But  as  this  power  of  the  parliament  was  in  reality  a  usurpation, 
it  was  constantly  a  subject  ofdispute.  The  members  of  tbb  couri 
were  in.  no  sense  the  representatives  of  the  p&ople,  nor  vested  with 
any  portion  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  national  assemblies. 
They  were  in  the  king's  nomination,  removable  by  him  at  pleasoret 
and  even  subject  to  entire  annihilation  as  a  body  at  his  commaDd. 
Even  without  so  violent  a  remedy,  the  sovereign  could  at  any  tiioe 
frustrate  their  opposition  to  his  will,  by  personally  appearing  id  the 
hall  of  parliament,  and  commanding  nis  edict  to  be  registered. 

5.  Yet  a  power  thus  easily  defeasible  hsid  Jts  advantages  to  the 
state,  and  operated  as  a  considerable  restraint  on  the  royal  authority. 
Considering  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  liberty,  it  remonslfat' 
.ed  against  all  arbitrary  encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  by  ^sv^ 
al'4rm  to  the  nation,  furnished  an  opposition  sufficiently  powertuJ  to 
obtain  its  ends.  The  provincial  parliaments,  though  they  likewise 
registered  the  royal  edicts,  never  assumed  any  similar  authority. 
They  were  only  tne  chief  courts  of  civil  judicature.  • 

6.  The  king  of  France  was  therefore  to  be  considered  as  an  a/** 
solute  monarch,  whose  authority  was  in  some  degree  limited  by  the 
consuetudinary  regulations  of  the  atute,  and  could  not  easily  become 
entirely  despotic  and  tyrannical.  The  crown  was  hereditary,  but 
could  not  descend  to  a  female,  nor  to  a  natural  son.  The  royai  rev* 
enue  was  partly  fixed  and  partly  arbitrary.  The  fixed  revenue  ccm 
prebended  the  royal  domains,  the  duties  on  wines  and  salt,  the  laDt 
tax,  capitation  tax,  and  gift  of  the  clergy ;  the  other  arose  from  all 
other  taxes  which  the  monarch  thought  fit  to  inf^ose,  and  fromtae 
sale  of  offices.  Most  of  these  duties  were  leased  out  to  the  farmers' 
general.  * 

7.    The  Galilean  church,  though  catholic,  and  acloiowledjJflg 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  had  greatly  abridged  his  ancient 

Srerogatives  within  the  kingdom.  The  assembly  of  the  chttrcn 
eclared,  in  1,682,  that  no  temporal  sovereign  could  be  deposed  by 
the  pope,  nor  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance :  it  decreed  the 
subjection  oT  the  pope  to  the  councils  of  the  church,  and  denied  b» 
infallibility  when  m  opposition  to  the  canons  of  those  councils.  The 
pope  had  no  power  to  levj^  money  in  Franco  without  the  royj^l 
Uc<^nse.  In  short,  the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  in  all  repects  sul" 
ordinate  to  the  civil. 

SECTION  LX^a 

OF  PETER  THE  GREAT,  CZAR  OF  MUSCOVY,  AND  CHABI* 

Xn.,  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 

1.  Two  most  illustrioiis  men  adorned  the  north  of  Europe  in  the 

■•*^*J„P^  ^^  ***«  •««  ^^  ^^^  XIV.,  Petw  the  creat  of  Huacovyi 
and  Charles  XII.  of  Swodon,  ^ 

Rmia  is  laid  to  have  received  the  light  of  chriatiBiii^  ^  ^j 
tenth  OMituiy^bul  its  UflOKy  is  iittwlyiiSau^  tm  the  inidAeel 
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Ihe  litleenth.  A t*that  period  John  £(isUo\vitz  rcilccn^ed  the  empire 
iFoia  its  subjection  to  the  Tartars,  anJ  extendef^  its  limits.  His  suc- 
cessors maintained  a  considerable  splendour  as  sovereigns;  but  theii 
dominions  were  uncultivated,  and  their  subjects  bai'barians.  Alexis 
Michaelowitz,  father  of  Peter  the  great,  was  the  first  n'ho  pufiUslicd 
a  code  of  laws.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Siberli  was 
added  to  the  empire,  which  till  that  time  had  been  bounded  by  the 
iiniits  of  Europe. 

5.  Peter,  the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Alexis,  became  mas- 
ter of  the  empire  in  1,689,  by  setting  aside  a  weak  elder  brotlier, 
und  banishing  a  factious  sister  who  had  seized  the  government    He 
was  uneducated,  and  his  youth  had  been  spent  in  debaucheiy  ;  but 
his  new  situation  immediately  displayed  his  talents,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  wise.st  plans  for  the  improvement  of  a  barbarous  people.    The 
anny  and  navy  demanded  his  first  attention.    He  began  by  breaking 
the  lurbntent  militia  of  the  Strelitzes,  and  by  dej^recs  formed  a  regu* 
kir  army  of  12.000  men  on  the  strictest  model  ot  ili^cipline.    He  em- 
pk>j^e(t  some  iJutchmcn  to  build  a  small  lleet,  and  made  the  first  ex- 
periment of  his  armis  in  taking  Azof  from  the  Turks  in  1,696. 
•  3.  Having  gained  the  little  instruction  which  he  possessed  from 
foreigners,  re ter  resolved  to  travel  in  search  of  knowledge.    Ap- 
pointing Le  Fort,  an  able  Gencvese,  bis  ambassador,  -he  travelled 
as  a  private  person  in  his  suite  through  Germany  to  Holland,  and 
studied  the  art  of  ship-building,'by  working  in  the  docks  with  his 
own  hands.    Thence  lie  passed  to  Enghmd,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  every  art  littcd  for  the  improvement  of 
bis  kingdom.    The  relarive  sciences  were  cultivated  with  the  snmis^ 
ardour  and  success ;  aqd  in  sixteen  months  he  returned  to  Moscow  to. 
reduce  those  itoportanl  acquirements  into  practice. 

4.  Regiments  were  raised  and  trained  to  exercise  on  the  German 
model ;  the  finances  arranged  and  systematized ;  the  church  re- 
fonned  by  new  canons  and  regulations;  the  partriarchate  abolish- 
ed ;  and  a  much  abused  civil  and  crimimil  jurisdiction  taken  from 
the  clergy,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  this  reibrm  even  to  the  abo- 
rtion of  the  national  dress,  ainl  the  suppression  of  ancient  usages 
and  habits  of  life,  innovations  reluctantly  submitted  to,  but  enforced 
by  absolute  power. 

5.  While  this  greai  genius  was  thus  employed  in  neiv-modelUng 
and  polishing  a  barbarous  empire,  a  competitor  arose  to  dispute  with 
him  the  sovereigntv  of  the  north,  and  to  divide  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  Charles  All.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  l,69r?i 
at  Bfteen  years  of  age ;  a  prince  whose  singular  heroism  of  character 
and  extraordinary  achievements  have  rrinlced  him  with  the  greatest 
conquerors  of  antlijuity.     The  situation  of  his  kingdom  speediU 


livonia,  and  the  czar,  Ingria.  Charles  immediately  landed  an  army 
on  Zealand,  at  the  gates  of  Cogenhagen^  and  in  six  weeks  forced  the 
king  to  purchase  the  safety  ot  his  capital  and  kingdom,  bv  laying 
^owD  his  arms,  and  making  full  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
He  now  hastened  into  Ingria,  and  at  the  battle  of  Narva  defeated 
«e,000  of  the  Russians,  and  took  30,000  prisoners.  Such  was  the 
•|i$t~€aBipai^  of  Charles  XII.,  then  a  boy  of  seventeen. 

6.  Poland  was  destined  to  receive  a  more   humiriating  cbastis^ 
^tffk    CimHe»  reducedCourUnd  and  Lithuania  .penetrated  into  tm 
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heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  subdued  the  capitals  of  Warsaw  andi^ 
cow.  He  then  assembled  the  states,  declaned  king  Augustas. ilti 
posed,  and  signified  his  pleasure  that  Stanislaus,  his  own  depeiubnij 
should  be  elected  sovereign  of  Poland:  The  factions  of  the  kffi|^ 
dom  aided  this  revolution,  and  the  will  of  Charles  was  complied 
with.  The  deposed  king  retired  to  his  electoral  dominions  of 
Saxony. 

7,  A  negotiation  begun  with  the  czar  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
Charles,  who  declared  that  he  would  negotiate  only  at  Moscow. 
Entering  the  Russian  dominions  with  45,000  men,  he  was  in  the  way 
of  executing  bis  threat,  when  he  was  induced,  by  a  treacheroui 
{M'omise  of  aid  from  the  Cossacks,  to  march  throu^^h  the  Ukraine  in 
&e  depth  of  winter.  His  army  was  wasted  by  fatigue  and  famine 
when  he  was  encountered  by  the  czar  at  Pultowa ;  and  the  fate  of . 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  hung  upon  that  battle.  Charles  was 
entirely  defeated :  9,000  Swedes  fell  in  the  field,  and  14,000  were 
tadcen  prisoners,  1,709.  Augustus  was  restored  to  the  throne  oi 
Polai^  and  the  czar  took' possession  of  Finland  and  Livonia. 

€.  With  the  wreck  of  his  army,  reduced  to  1,800  men,  Charles 
retreated  into  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  formed  a  camp  near  Ben- 
^der.  He  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  grand  seignior  to  arm 
a^nst  the  czar,  and  succeeded  after  a  long  negotiation.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  Turks  took  the  field,  and  the  czars  army,  far  i"/^^ 
in  number,  was  surrounded,  and,  aftgr  irieffectuar  resistance,  forced 
to  capitulate  to  the  grand  vizier.  The  news  of  this  capitulation  de- 
0troyed  all  the  hopes  of  Charles ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct  seems 
the  result  of  frenzy.  The  grand  seignior  having  intimated  his  de- 
rire  that  the  Swectes  should  quit  his  territories,  Charles  fortified  hia 
camp,  and  declared'tfaat  Ite  worald  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
Aft^r  every  means  ineffectually  tried  to  make  him  alter  this  resolu- 
tion, he  was  attacked  by  the  Turkish  army,  and  taken  fighting  sword 
in  hand  amidst  a  massacre  of  his  troops. 

9.  In  the  mean  time  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark  were  rav 
agin^  Sweden.  Charles  retumed'ifi  dis^ise  with  two  of  his  omceis, 
to  his  own  dominions,  and  immediately  conceived  the  design  oi 
wresting  Norway  from  Denmark.  Failing  in  the  outset  of  this  entc^ 
Drise,  he  was  persuaded  by  Gortz,  his  prime  minister,  to  attempt  to 
de^rone  George  II.,  to  seize  a  part  of  his  continental  dominiooMna 
to  place  the  pretender  James  on  the  throne  of  England. /I  w* 
project  was  concerted  between  Gortz  and  Alberoni,  prime  minister 
of  Philip  V.  The  czar  joined  in  the  scheme,  and  made  peace  witn 
Sweden :  but  an  unforeseen  event  broke  all  tneir  measures,  m  1>^: 
sieging  the  Norwegian  fortress  of  Frederickshall,  Charles  was  kiuc*' 
by  a  canron-ball,  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  1,718. 
•  10.  Sweden  gained  by  the  death  of  Charles  a  reformation  of  her 
government,  and  a  "Salutary  limitation  of  the  arbitrary  power  ot  tne 
sovereign.    His  sister  Ulrica  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  raised  to  , 


it  her  husband,  Frederick  landgrave  of  Hesse-Casscl.  The  states 
inade  peace  with  all  the  hostile  powers.  The  czar  was  now  engagej 
in  a  war  with  Persia,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  the  command  anfl 
commerce  ot  the  Caspian.  This, object  he  accomplished,  and  gained, 
by  cession  from  the  sophi,  three  pro/mces  of  the  Persian  empire*  . 
Peter  the  great  died  January  28,  1,725,  and  was  succeeded  by  thfl . 
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£jtth,  tvhich  immediately  folloived  his  condcmnatioii,  is  unknown* 
Rtissia  owes  Id  i  Peter  Ihe  great  Jili  tliose  beneficial  hnproremcntt 
which  have  raised  iicr,  within  tlie  period  of  a  century,  from  barba- 
rism aud  obscurity,  to  tlie  Iiighest  ranic  among  the  poivers  of  Europe. 


SECTION  LXVU. 

A  VIEW  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OP  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE 
fN  EUROPf:,  PROM  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  TO  THE 
END  OF  THE  SEVENTECnTH  CENTURY. 

I.  We  have  seen  liow  much  literature  and  the  sciences  were  iiv 
debted  to  the  art  of  printing  fortheir  aiivancement  and  dissemination 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (Sect.  XXXIV.,  §  12.) 
From  that  period  classical  learning,  criticism,  poetry,  and  historj', 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Philos- 
ophy did  not  keep  pace  with  literature.  The  dogmas  of  Aristotle 
had  kept  possession  of  the  schools  till  the  seventeenth  century^  and 
bad  engrafted  themselves  even  on  the  doctrines  of  theology,  h 
required  a  superior  genius  to  di^sjipate  the  mist  of  error,  and  to 
break  Ihc  fetters  on  all  advancement  in  useful  science.  Such  was 
the  great  Bacon  lord  Verulam,  Ihe  most  prcibund  philosopher,  and 
perhaps  the  most  univei'snl  genius,  that  any  age  has  produced.  We 
find  in  his  works  an  estimate  of  the  actual  attainments  in  all  the 
wienceSj  a  catalogue  of  the  desiderata  in  each  department,  and  a 
detail  of  the  methods  best  suited  to  prosecute  improvement  and  ne.w 
Hisc6veries.  In  fine,  wc  owe  to  Bacon  the  sure  method  of  advanc- 
ing in  knowledge  by  experiment  and  the  ol^ei*\-ation  of  nature* 
instead  of  system  and  conjecture. 

t  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  produced  its  effect  only  by  slow  de- 
grees. Gassendi,  though  he  exposed  the  doctrines  of  AristoWe,  was 
still  a  theorist,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  atomic  system  of  Epicu- 
rus. Des  Cartes  followed  in  the  same  track,  and  reared  a  whimsical 
theory  of  the  uiiivei*se,  produced,  as  he  supposed,  by  the  fortultou? 
corabmation  of  atoms,  moving  in  vortices  through  the  immensity  of 
space ;  a  theory  recoimncr. Jed  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  was 
biipported,  and  its  apparently  solving  many  of  the  phenomena  ol 
nature.  A  century  Before  Copernicus  had  pubiished  his  system  o* 
the  planets,  which^  though  condemned  by  the  church,  was  received 
by  Ves  Cartes  and  the  best  philosophers. 

3.  Galileo,  in  1,609,  constructed  telescopes  (Sect.  XXXIV.,  §  5), 
and  discovered  tlie"  satellites  of  the  larger  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  th^ir  motions,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  imprisonment,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Copeinican  heresy.  Kepler  investigated  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  analogy  between 
their  distances  from  the  sun  and  periodical  revolutions.  The  discov- 
eries in  astronomy  led  to  improveinents  in  navigation,  and  a  great  ad- 
vancement of  geometry  in  all  its  branches.  Kapier,  in .  1 ,6 1 4,  abridg^- 
ed  calculation  by  the  invention  of  logarithms.  The  Toricellian  ex- 
periments determined  the  weight  of  the  atmosj^re.  In  1,616 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

4.  The  Royal  Society,  which  originated  from  private  meetings  of 
the  Eoglisb  pnilosophers.  wae  incorporated  by  Charles  U..  in  l,6dS» 
ni  hm  greiitiy  contryiiuted  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  and 
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uaefal  arts.  The  UoVal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  lostilutod  ia  ^666 
by  Lewis  XIV.  Siipilar  institutions  were  founded  in  most  of  the  coim* 
tries  of  Europe ;  among  wtiich  tliere  is  a  communication  of  science, 
and  a  laudal>le  emulation  excited  by  \lie  publication  of  theii  transac- 
tions. 

.5.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  arose  the  immortal  Newtoo, 
who,  by  exhausting  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  lawofna 
ture,  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  posterity  to  eclipse  hisfmne.  He 
had  discovered,  before  the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  theory  of  uaivewal 
gravitation,  a  principle  vdiich  solves  the  chief  phenomena- of  mitvrc, 
and  connects  and  regulates  the  whole  machine  of  the  uoiverse.  IJh 
tlieory  of  light  and  colours  is  the  foundntion  of  the  whole  science  of 
optiq»,  and  his  Principia  the  basis  and  elements  of  ail  philosophy. 

6.  Locke,  the  contemporary  of  "Newton,'  successfully  appUedlord 
Bacon's  mode  of  investigation  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind;  Jmd, 
utterly  rejecting  the  systems  of  (he  old  philosophers,  examined  the 
•oul  by  attending  to  its  operations.  From  the  simple  fad  thai  all 
knowledge  is  progressive^  and  that  an  infant  gains  its  ideas  gradually 
through  the  mecfium  of  its  senses,  he  drew  the  general. conclosion, 
that  there  are  no  innate  ideas  in  tlie  mind,  but  that  all  are  either  im- 
mediate perceptions  conveyed  by  the  senses,  or  acts  of  the  toind  re- 
flecting on  those  perceptions ;  a  conclusion  ^vhich  has  been  obstinate- 
ly controverted,  cliietiy  by  drawing  irora  it  false  consequences,  I'ul 
which  has  never  yet  been  shaken. 

7.  The  progress  of  literature  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventcealli 
centuries  wsis  equally  remarkable  witli  that  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy. Tris^no  was  the  fn*s;t  cf  the  modern.^  who  composed  an  ei^ic 
goem  in  the  language  of  liis  country,  V Italia  liberata  da  Go/i,  aiiji 
the  first  Italian  who  wrote  a  regular  tragedj^',  Snpfionisbcu  Of  wcrit 
much  superior  to  the  epic  poem  of  Trissino  ia  the  Lusiad  oi  the 
Portuguese  CamocnS,  a  work  abouiuling  with  passages  of  high  poefw 
beauty,  and  displaying  a  sublime  imagination.    In  tlic  end  oT  the  six* 


Inures  ana  Doia  concepiK 
Vi  ms  against  the  Sf  aniards. 

8.  Cut  the  principal  epic  poems  of  this  age  ;»re  the  Orlaiubfur 
rioio  of  Ariosto,  and  the.  Qicnmlttmtic  LiberaUt  ol*  Tusso :  the  forroet 
a  work  most  irregular  in  its  plan,  most  anconnccted  and  desultory  w 
it* conduct,  most  extravagant  and  absurd  in  the  charactei-s  of  its  i^"- 
•ons,  but  displaying  altcrnatelv  evcr^  excellence  of  poetry  in  the* 
various  departments  of  the  descriptive,  roinic,  Sc\tiric,  mond,  and 
^blirae.    The  GierusaUrmtie  of  Tasso,  of  a  regular  plan  and  perlect 

•  does  m 
iparison.  There  is  a  romantic  charw 
botii  in  the  incidents  and  characters  of  his  poem,  which  must  ever  n* 
der  it  a  favourite  with  all  readers  of  genuine  taste. 
..  9.  From  the  time  of  Tasso  the  gemus  of  epic  poetry  lay  dcftoflt 
ior  a  century,  till  the  days  of  Milton ;  for  the  Fairy  Queen  of  ^nstf 
is  ratlier  a  romantic  allegory  than  an  epic  poem.  The  P<mmjfijo4i 
compared  with  the  great  poems  of,  antiquity,  is  more  itre&Um 
tess  perfect  as  a  whole  than  the  Uuxd,  JEneuL  and  Od^jwy?!*  <*• 
bJhUs,  m  detach^  parts,  more  of  the  sublime  and  beaufifuMW  ^ 
ot  them.  It  has  be^  well  remarked,  that  the  inequalttris(f4 
ai^ses  m  a  great  measure  from  the  nature  of  the  sulJM 
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m 

le  pitrts  are  thci  mcfst  loftj  which  can  enter  into  the  huoMO  mind, 
and  ofiiers  could  onlj  have  been  supported  by  a  laborious  elegance 
and  polish^  which  the  author^s  genius  could  not  stoop  to  bestow.   * 

10.  Lync  poetry  was  cultivated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  io.ltsdjj 
France,  and  England,  but  with  no  great  success.  The  less* poems  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  have  no  tincture  of  the  genins  di2>plajed  in  their 
great(sr  works.  Chiabrera  is  perhaps  the  only  lyric  poiit  of  this 
period  that  merits  distinction.  In  France,  Ronsard  nnd  Bellay  imi- 
tated Petrarch  With  all  his  false  wit,  but  without  his  passion.  Marot» 
however,  in  the  vairoeU  and  easy  vein  of  his  humour,  is  justly  ao- 
coimted  the  master  of  La  Fontaine.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centtiry  French  versificaiiou  received  a  considerable  polish 
from  the  compositions  of  l^can,  and  yet  more  from  those  ot  Mal- 
herbe ;  and  toward  the  end  of  that  century  lyric  poetry  wjs  cultivat- 
ed with  high  success  by  La  Farre,  Chapelie,  and  Bachaumont,  Chau- 
lieu  and  Gresset. 

It.  The  English  lyric  poetry  of  the  sixteentli  century j  of  Spenser. 
Surrey,  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  even  Shakespjeare,  is  harsh  ann 
anharmonious;  nor  is  much  improvement  discernible  till  the  time  of 
<?owley  and  Waller.  The  merit  of  Cowley  as  a  lyric  poet  was  too 
hishly  prized  in  his  own  age,  and  is  underrated  in  ours.  With  all  his 
ikEe  wit,  pedantry,  anH  obscuritv^  he  is  often  both  sublime  and 
pathetic  in  no  mo<Ierate  degree.  1  he  iyric  ode  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Daxndeis  has  few  parallels  in  the  £!nglish  language.  Ab  a  prose 
writer,  Cowley  shines  in  that  age  with  superior  excellence.  Waller 
is  more  polished  and  harmonious  than  any  of  the  preceding  or  con- 
t^porary  poets,  but  his  wit  is  quaint,  and  his  elevation  too  trequent- 
ly  bombast. 

12.  Dry  den,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth'  century,  carried  lyric 
poetry  to  perfection.  His  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  da^  surpasses  all  the 
iTric  compositions  both  of  ancient  and  modern  thnes.  He  shines 
-conspicuously  as  a  satirist,  possessing  the  keen  and  caustic  wit,  with-  ^ 
out  me  indeticacy,  of  Juvenal  or  Horace.  His  versions  from  Chau- 
cer and  Boccacio  are  easy  and  spirited,  and  display  a  Jiappy  talent 
for  poetical  narrative.  His  numierous  dramatic  pieces,  though  eihib- 
iting  both  inventi6n  and  poetic  beauty,  are  deficient  in  true  passion, 
aod  in  the  just  delineation  of  character. 

13.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  drama  in  Europe  be- 
gan to  furnish  a  rational  entertainment.  At  that  perioti.  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderona  in  Spain,  and  Shakespeare  in  Engla^id,  produced 
those  pieces,  which,  though  irre^lar  and  stained  with  blemishes^ 
are  at  this  day  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen.    The  Spanish 

Siys  of  that  age  have  been  a  rich  mine  for  succeeding  dramatists, 
th  among  the  French,  Italians,  and  English.  The  merits  of  Shakes- 
peare are  familiar  to  every  person  of  taste.  Ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  his  art,  he  is  tlie  pure  child  of  nature,  und  thus  exhibits  oflen  her 
caprices  abd  abeurdities;  but  these  are  redeemed  by  the  most  ti'ans- 
ceDdent  beauties.  The  old  English  drama  is,  with  all  Its  irregukr- 
rtleB,  incomparably  superior  to  the  modem,  both  in  touching  the  pas- 
sons  and  in  displaying  just  views  of  human  character.  The  penons 
are  mate  discriminated  by  various  and  appropriate  features,  and  the 
matr  shades  of  nearly  resembling  characters  are  thus  more  distinctly 
B^ilfiil  The  mixture  of  the  comic  and  tragk:  in  the  same  plot, 
t^mA  condemned  by  modem  practice,  is  a  great  source  of  pleasnre 
.  £Sptooeaof  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries;  aoris  tibeoe  any 
■rilWnC  &>i>>^  ^  nixture  hoi  what  is  consonant  to  nature.    To  a  per- 
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son  of  true  taste  it  will  be  ibund  often  to  heighten,  bj  coiiUiist,  the 
csipital  emotion  to  be  exciteit. 

14.  The  compositions  for  the  French  stage,  in  tiie  end  oi"  the 
seventeenth  century  J  are  strictly  cpnibrmable  to  draniatic  rules*, 
and  many  oi'  those  pieces  are  models  oi'  u  correct  and  polished  taste. 
The  morality  of  the  French  drama  of  that  age  and  the  next  is  in  gcn« 
eral  purei  than  ours ;  but  their  pieces  are  deticient  in  the  nice  detiiv- 
oation  of  character,  and  iti  the  jjower  of  exciting  tlie  passions. 
Corneille  and  llacine  brought  the  t  rcnch  tragedy  to  Us  highest  die- 
vationj  as  Moliere  the  comedy.  Coi*neillenas  more  grandeur  awl 
sublimity  than  his  rival,  who  excels  him  in  the  tender  and  palheUc. 
The  comedies  of  Moliere,  highly  amusing  in  tim  present  lime,  were 
more  particularly  valuable  in  the  age  when  they  were  written,  and 
had  a  sensible  eficct  in  correcting  its  prevailing  folUes;  the  pedantry 
of  the  ladies,  the  ignorance  and  quacKery  of  tjie  phy.*iciHri;s,  and  llie 
pride  arxl-  arrogance  of  the  French  noblesse.  1'he  last  of  the  emi- 
nent dramatists  who  adorned  France  in  the  seventeenth  century  uiis 
the  eider  Crebiilon,  who  drew  many  sublime  and  impassioned  scenes 

■  from  the  source  of  terror ;  and  who,  in  all  his  works,  wa§  as  emi- 
nently the  friend  of  virtue  as  his  worthless  son  has  been  the  panclcr 
of  vice. 

15.  The'  most  eminent  liistorians  of  the  sixteenth  century  are, 
De  Thou,  Da  Vila,  and  Machiavel.,  De  Thou  has  written  the  anrnjl* 
of'his  own  time,  from  1,345  to  1,607,  with  great  judgment,  and  in 
most  elegant  Latin  composition.  The  history  of  liavila,  the  anwals 
of  the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  time  of  the  league,  though  the 
work  of  a  partisan,  is  composed  with  no  common  degree  of  candour 

»-^d  impartiality.    In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  contiuv  Machia- 
\el  wrote  his  Hist6ry  of  Florence,  of  which  the  style  is  classical  aoti 
the  matter  well  arranged,  but  too  much  interrupted  by  retlecUon?  Jind 
political  discussions.     In  the  seventeenth  century  Henlivoglio  com- 
posed his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Flanders,  with  the  rnojt  ac* 


the  World  is.  In  point  of  style,  inferior  to  the  ju<lgment  shown  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter.  In  the  latter  part  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century,  Clarendon^s  History  of  the  Re^jellion  is  a  work  of  the  high- 
est merit,  whether  we  consider  the  autheniicity  of  the  facts,  the  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed  in  the  delineation  of  U|e 
characters,  or  the  grave  and  manly  eloquence  of  the  style,  if,  i? 
the  opposition  of  political  opinions,  he  has  been  deemed  too  partial 
in  defence  of  his  sovereign,  even  his  adversaries  have  admitted  his 
perfect  integrity,  and  entire  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  the  cause 
which  he  supports. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 


SECTION  I. 


A,  GENERAL   VIEW  OF  THE   HISTORY  OF  MANKIND  IN  THB 

PRIMEVAL  AGES. 

• 

1.  In  contemplating  those  great  outlines  of  history,  the  momorable 
And  important  events  which  nave  determined  the  condition  oi  nmt- 
Kind,  and  rendered  the  aspect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nrorld 
such  as  we  now  view  it,  we  shall  Ond  abundant  subjects* for  observa- 
(ioo  and  reflection.  In  many  casi^s  w«  «hall  be  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  conjecture,  founded  on  dl  fib  rent  degrees  of  probability : 
and  some  of  those  probabilities  may  be  so  corroborated  tty  general 
cxi^tlng^  circumstances  as  to  amount  almost  to  certsunty. 

2,  Ot  the  primeval  state  of  mankind  we  know  little Yrom  historical 
mformatlon,  aiid  can  form  an  opinion  of  it  only  from  conjectni-e 
f(>aRded  on  the  nature  of  things.    1?  rom  the  extremely  slow  progress  ol 
<!ivilization  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  must  have  existed  a 
long  time  before  they  began  lo  write  the  history  of  sucii  transactions 
and  events  as  they  deemed  most  important.    All  their  care  and  atten- 
tion would  at  first  be  employ' ed  in  providing  the  means  of  supplying 
their  physical  wanls,  and  of'^ rendering  their  existence  tolerable.    In 
that  statd"  of  simple  nature  they  would  not  think  of  transmit  ting  an  ac- 
count of  their  actions  to  posterity,  and  coufd  hardly  hnve  any  oc- 
currences worth  recording.    Here  our  knowledge  c^'  human  nature 
and  of  human  wants  ;vill  supply  the  <leficiency  of  history.    From 
the  experience  of  our  own  wants,  and  of  tlie  means  of  oUi)plying  them, 
we  may  infer  almost  with  certainty,  that  habitations  would  l)e  built  as 
a  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather:  jmd  in  fact  we  find 
this  to  be  the  case  in  all  tliosc  countries  which  are  at  present  occupied 
by  savages,    in  process  of  time  some  attention  would  be  given  to 
the  cultivation  ef  the  soil,  to  make  the  earih  produce  such  vegetable* 
as  were  fit  for  the  food  of  man.    The  arts  most  essential  to  the  cona- 
fortable  existence  of  the  human  "species  would  be  invented  before 
the  use  of  letters.  "~  ♦ 

3,  From  all  these  circumstances  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
the  first  rude  sketch  of  history  would  be  the  traditionary  tales  de- 
livered from  father  to  son  through  snccessive  generations ;  and  these 
in  reality  constitute  the  basis  of  the  first  historical  record?.  Such  aio 
the  fabulous  relations  of  the  first  historians  among  the  Greeks.  U 
appears  that  the  Greeks  had  adopted  the  historical  legends  of  fJie 
Egyptian  priests,  who  were  accustomed  to  cover  their  religion  and 
learning  with  the  mystical  veil  of  allegoi^ ;  and  th&t  in  many  cases 
they  nStook  the  Egyptian  mode  of  allegorizing  the  early  periods  of 
bktory?  and  have  presented  to  posterity  an  absurd  and  monstrous 
tissue  of  fabulous  narrfltive  of  kings  who  never  reigtied^  and  of  heroei 
ofcelestlaldesceot 
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4.  Superstition  being  natural  to  man  before'the  miwd  feenligbtenea 
by  |)hilosophy5  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  writings*  of  the  first  histonana 
contain  many  relations  of  the  communieation  of  gods  and  demi-go(b 
with  mankind,  and'  of  the  frequent  interfei^ehce  of  supeniatural 
agents  in  human  aflfairs.  The  vivid  imaginations  of  the  early  Greek 
authors,  heated  with  superstition,  and  unrestrained  by  philosophy, 
expanded  into  wild  exuberance,  an^  Cibricated  the  most  absurd  and 
ritficulous  tales.  Hence  the  period  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  establishment  of  political  and  civil  society  in  Greece,  aAd  the 
Trojan  war  may  be  justly  denominated  the  fabulous  age ;  and  iiweed 
most  part  of  what  is  related  concerning  that  wi>r,  has  evident  marks 
of  fiction  stamped  upon  it;  for  all  the  historical  accouiits  of  it  are 
originally  founded  on  the  poems  of  Homgf.  No  writings  can  mm 
the  tirte  of  an  authentic  history  of  Grecian  affairs  before  the  rc^ 
sian  wars.  •  The  histories  of  all  other  heathen  nations  were  not  less 
tabnlous  and  absurd  than  those  of  the  Greeks;  and  indeed  all  tliat 
we  know  concerning  them  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  Greek  writers.  . 

5.  When  we  consider  the  general  State  of  the  world  in  the  early 
ages,  with  respect  to  political,  commercial,  and  literary  communica- 
iion,  however  we  may  amuse  ourselves  with  perusing  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  transactions  of  remote  antiquity,  reason  telb 
us  that  they  are  nothing  but  fiction  or  lilstorical  romance.  I/dUI 
the  Greeks  (who  were  the  inventoi's,  or  at  least  the  improvers  oi 
arts  and  sciences)  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civiliption 
and  opulence,  and  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  conveniencji 
luxury,  and  elegance,  little  credit  is  due  to  profane  history.  Thi? 
period  cannot  be  fixed  long  before  the  fir^t  Persian  war,  which  hajn 
•pened  about  503  years  belore  the  birth  of  Christ.  For  inlbrmalion 
relative  to  the  state  of  mankind,  and  the  events  which  pccurrea 
before  that  period,  we  pust  have  recoui'se  to  the  writings  of  the 
Jews. 

6.  This  consideration  naturally  leads  us  to  turn  our  attention  to 
those  ancient  records  of  the  Jews,  which  have  always  been  deenjejl 
sacred  by  them,  and  of  which  the  authenticity  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  hj^ve  perused  them  vvilh 
due  attention.  The  Jewish  annals  are  tiie  most  ancient  of  all  thai 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  the  most  intrinsically  rational  juiu 
probable.  They  likewise  contain  a  series  of  transactions  and  events 
equally  curious  and  interesting.  In  them  we  find  the  only  rational 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  beginning  of  things; 
of  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  the  origin  of  ancient  nations. 


SECTION  11. 

SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY. 

1.  The  Israelites,  or  ancient  Jews,  were  those  distingnisbcd  V^ 
pie,  who  were  favoured  by  the  immediate  care  of  the  AtasigW 
and  conducted  by  his  especial  guidance  to  Judea,  a  plaec  of  resi- 
dence promised  to  their  remote  ancestors.  In  consequence  of  th«Jf 
obstinacy,  idolatry,  and  wickedness,  and  more  partJcdlai-ly  for  ^^ 
rejection  of  their  Messiah,  they  were  subdued  by  the  Homitt*j  »ft«' 
•nstammg  a  siege  ir  their  metropolis,  Jeltisalem,  i]npaniticldcl*m  the 
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of  history  for  it«  distresses,  calamities,  and  slaughter.    Jerun- 

lera  wan  Veduced  to  ruins,  the  Jewidli  govcnitneDt  was  totaUj  sub- 
verted, and  the  surviving  people  were  disj^rsed  over  most  parts  ot 
the  world.  Theif  descendants  still  remain  antnixed  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  s\n^  ant  marked  by  their  original  featunw  of  national 
peculiarity  :  they  adhei^  with  the  most  zealous  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  cherish  the  hopes  of  restoration  to 
their  former  prosperity  and  country  by  means  of  a  glorious  and  tri- 
umphant  Deliverer.  ' 

2.  They  preserve,  with  the  most  watchM  care,  the  sacred  books 
of  their  ancient  writers.  And  astoLlshing,  very  agUnwhing  it  ii  it 
ubierve^  ihatm  the  prophetical  parts  jf  these  eacrett  books  are  amtOMed 
aU  the  events  before  tnenHoned  of  their  extraordtnary  history,  Theii 
imr'icular  conduct,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their  national  afiairs,  were 
predicted  by  their  prophets,  and  ipore  especially  by  Moses,  theii 
great  law-giver,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  at  the  vast  distance  cl 
thirty-three  centuries  from  the  present  times.  The  accomplishment 
of  these  predictions  bears  the  fullest  and  most  striking  evidence  to 
tho  truth  and  inspiration  of  their  prophets,  and  illustrates  the  dis- 
[lensations  of  Providence  to  his  chosen  people. 

3.  These  sacred  books  contain  likewise  predictions  the  most  exact 
of  the  character,  office,  and  actions  of  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  the 
great  Law-giver  o^  the  christians,  the.appointed  Saviour  c^  the  worH. 

4.  Such  interesting  circuir^taoces  as  these,  in  addition  to  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  Jewish  polity,  considered  as  a  divine  institution, 
the  curious  manners  and  customs,  and  the  memorable  actions  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  the  most  ancient  people  of  whom  we  have 
any  authentic  accounts,  combine  to  place  these  books  first  in  order 
of  importance,  as  in  order  of  time.  If  we  consider  the  great  antiqui' 
tyj  the  sitbjeets^  and  the  dutracters  qf  the  vMers^  of  these  books^  and  the 
place  wmch  they  occupy  in  the  order  of  ^leneml  history,  particular* 
\j  as  they  stand  connected  with  the  christian  revelation,  they  will  be 
mund  to  deserve  our  veiy  earnest  attention. 

SECTION  111. 

THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

K  No  writings  of  any  other  nation  can  be  brought  into  competir 
tioD,  In  respect  of  antiquity,  with  thbse  of  the  Jews.  In  proof  of 
this  assertion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Moses  lived  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  is  reputed  the 
lather  of  Grecian  history.  As  another  proof  of  the  priority  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  by  the  confession  of  the  Greek  wri-' 
ters,  that  they  received  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoo. 
ntcians ;  and  there  are  very  aufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Phceniciaas  derived  the  art  of  writing  from  the  Jews.  The  learned 
and  acute  Porphyry,  who  was  an  equal  enemy  botli  to  Jews  and 
ehri8tiaT«s  ^^  much  attached  to  the  learning  of  Greece,  candkUy 
acknowledged  tlia^.  Moses,  and  the  prophets  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded him,  flourished  nearly  a  thousand  yeajrs  before  any  of  the 
Greek  philosophers.  ^  ;     ,     . ,        . 

2.  The  books  which  compose  the  canon  of  the  Jewish  scnptiiret 
have  the  concurrence  of  all  antiquity  in  favour  of  thek  originally 
Tb^  wei«  ileUverad  to  the  tiebiewa  In  their  own  langusuget  wltb 
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every  niaii^  pf  geDuineness,  bj  the  pei^^ns  ivkose  names  ibe;  beai^', 
and  those  person?,  bjr  recording  contemporary  events,  constanUy 
appealed  to  well  known  proofs  of  their  regard  iky  troth.  The  j^ 
(Mietical  books  in  particqlar  contain  the  evidences  of  their  inspira- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  integrity  and  piety  of  tlieir  autfioi-s.  The  ex- 
ternal proofe  are  clear  and  strong,  as  well  as  the  internal ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  all  these  books  have  always  been  preserved  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  have  been  held  in  the  highest  veneration.  . 

3.  It  is  no  less  curioos  than  important  to  renmrk  the  traditions 
preserved  in  the  pagan  tvorld,  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  the  five  books  written  by  Moses.  The  Chaldeans  pre- 
served the  history  of  their  Xisurus,  who  was  the  Noah  of  Moses. 
The  Egyptians  asserted  that  Mercury  had  engraved  his  doctrine 
ujpon  columns,  which  had  resisted  the  violence  of  .a  deluge.  The 
Cninese  historians  record  that  Feyrun,  a  mortal  beloved  and  protect- 
ed by  the  gods,  saved  himself  in  a  vessel  from  the  general  inundation 
The  Hindoos  say  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  spread  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth,  except  one  mountain  to  the  north ;  that  one  woman 
and  seven  men  saved  themselves  on  this  mountain,  with  certain 
plants  and  animals.  They  add,  in  speaking  of  their  god  Vishnou,  that 
at  the  deluge  he  transformed  himself  into  a  fisli,  and  conducted  tSe 
vessel  which  preserved  the  relics  of  the  human  race.  I'liis  vessel 
is  likewise  a  subject  of  tradition  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
Sulivan's  View  of  Nature,  Letter  67. 

4.  That  the  sacrifice  of  animals  was  necessary  to  appease  the 
ofiended  gods,  was  a  religious  tenet  very  general  and  veiy  ancient 
The  account  of  the  long  lives  of  the  patriarchs  is  confirmed  by  wri 
ters  of  various  countries.  Their  primitive  manners,  and  their 
mode  of  performing  sacrifiees,  and  offering  pi-^yers  to  the  great  Au 
thor  of  nature  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  and  in  the  retirements 
of  groves,  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  Homer,  and  many  other 
early  writers.  Zoroasteij  the  great  teacher  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
derived  from  the  books  of  Moses  the  first  principles  of  his  religion, 
his  ceremonial  laws,  his  account  of  the  creatioif,  of  the  first  parents 
of  mankind,  of  the  patriarchs,  and  particularly  of  Abraham,  whose 
pure  religion  he  professed  to  restore. 

5.  In  the  attributes  and  charactei^  of  the  heathen  gods  may  be 
found  allusions  to  the  ancient  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
In  the  customs,  laws,  and  ceremonies  of  many  other  nations  may  be 
traced  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaical  institutions.  In  ttie  accounts 
of  the  deities  of  the  Pagans,  and  tlie  early  heroes  and  benefactois  of 
mankind,  particularly  in  those  which  adorn  the  pages  of  Grecian 
history,  are. represented  many  of  the  patriarclw  and  illustrious  pe^ 
sons  of  scripture.  Many  principles  of  the  n>ost  eipinent  philoso- 
phers, many  fictions  of  the  most  celebrated  poete,  both  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  many  institutions  of  the  most  renowned  heathen  law- 
givers, cannot  fail,  by  their  circumstances  of  resemblance,  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  great  legislator  of  tiie  Jews.  The  most  veneia- 
ble  and  ancient  traditions  of  the  world  seem  to  contain  the  mixto  d 
one  original  and  uniform  system,  which  was  broken  by  the  ^ywtf^ 
noa  ot  the  primeval  families  after  the  deluge,  and  corrupted  Oy  tke 
revolution  of  ages.  They  were  the  streams  which  flowed  tbrevttll  » 
tbe  various  countries  of  the  earth,  firom  the  great  source  of  Itoa-  k 
icai  bistory.^  ^  ** 


•  -See  Stmingfleet.  b.  iH,  a.  6^  Bryant'i  Myihologf ;  Ma>liri)»^t  Iliite  •? 
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0.  Josephug,  the  Jewish  historian,  flourisliecr  in  the  reini  of  th« 
emperor  ye^siari.  He  wasa  pejson  of  great  leaminf  and  emi- 
nence,  and  conducted  his  inquiries  with  singular  diligence,  indjstrr, 
and  care.  He  corroborates  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
lUiistrates  their  truth ;  as  he  not  only  gives  a  regular  detail  of  the  mooi 
remarkable  trans?ictions  of  the  Jews,  but  introduces  considerable 
notices  of  all  those  people,  with  whom  they  formed  alliances,  or  car- 
ried on  waw.  In  his  treatise  against  Apion  he  exposes  the  contni- 
dictions  which  occurred  in  the  Egjptian,  Chaldean,  and  Phoenician 
records;  vindicates  the  authority  of  the  Jewfti  scriptures;  describes 
the  care  which  was  taken  in  Iheir  preservation:  and  states  their 
wiperior  pretensions^  more  particularly  in  point  M  antiquity,  tu  tfa« 
respect  and  reverence  of  mankind  * 


SECTION  IV. 

rHE  SUBJECTS  OF   THE  BOOKS,  AND  CBARACTERS  OF  THE 

WRITERS. 

1.  The  sybjects  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  truly 
^!i  onderful  and  striking,  and  of  such  a  nature  us  to  surpass  all  monu- 
ments of  profane  leaning,  equally  in  Importance  as  in  antiquity. 

^^U'^^*?  which  compose  the  sacred  canon,  none  are  more  curious 
than  Genesis^  the  first  book  written  by  Moses ;  because  it  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  earliest  history  of  mankind.  There  stand  recorded 
the  creation  ofthe  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  fall  of  our  first  pa- 
rent? from  their  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  and  their  banish- 
ment Irom  the  garden  of  Eden ;  the  rep eatea  and  signal  promises  of 
a  fbtnre  restorer  of  the  lost  blessings  of  mankind ;  the  history  ofthe 
patriarchs,  honoured  by  the  revelations  of  Jehovah ;  the  description 
of  the  general  deluge  ;  the  dispersion  of  the  progenitors  of  the  hu- 
man race  over  all  the  earth ;  the  adoption  of  a  particular  family  to 
perpetuate-the  remembrance,  and  establish  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  their  prosperous  settlement  in  Egypt.  Instances  indeed  arc 
mentioned  of  early  depravity,  and  of  the  violence  of  the  passions, 
attended  with  suitable  punishments;  yet  society  appears  under  its 
simplest  form  in  point  of  manners,  and  we  discern  no  traces  of  the 
luxury  and  fiilse  refinement  of  subsequent  times. 

2.  In  the  books  of  the  Jews  is  recorded  an  account  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Israel ;  a  race  of  men  selected  from  all  others,  and  favoured 
lyith  successive  revelations  of  tiae  divine  will.  Here  are  shown  the 
Instances  of  their  fidelity,  pervecseness,  and  disobedience;  their 
glory  and  triumphs ;  their  disgraces,  and  their  subjection  to  foreign 

Fowers.  Here  is  seen  the  superintendance  of  a  divine  and  especial 
rovidence  watching  over  innocence,  suspending  wrath,  and  taking 
the  most  signal'  vengeance  upon  unrepented  oSences.  Here  are 
developed  the  failings  ofthe  most  virtuous  persons,  and  the  obdurate 
wicke^ess  of  conmmed  sinnei's.  Here  are  displayed  the  mixed 
cha}3u;ters  even  ofthe  most  excellent  men,  the  eminent  examples  ol 
fiutli  and  piety,  of  courage  and  patience,  in  the  conduct  of  Abrahain« 
Lo€^  J49b,  Joseph,  Moses,  Bavid,  Hezekiah^  Josiah,  and  Daniel 

«  JMl'^s  Iftteqpn^  of  FhiphMjr,  W.  i,  p-  900.    Lardnw,  iwl#^li«  p« 
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Aiul  tnoet  hitftresting  is  it  io  observe,  that  the  knowledge  uf  lh« 
one  true  God  was  communicated  to  this  peoplej  and  preserved  b| 
them  alone ;  that  they  had  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  his  nature 
and  attributes;  that  a  magnificent  temple  was. erected  to  hishooonr; 
a  regular  senvice  was  instituted;  holy  ceremonies  were  performed; 
an  order  of  priests  uf  one  particular  family  was  consecrated ;  a  pure 
worship  was  established  by  his  express  command,  and  regulated  by 
his  particukyr  laws.  Thus  were  tne  Jews,  enlightened  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  thettue  object  of  divine  worship ;  and  thus  were  the  punty 
and'hollness  of  their  «eligious  ordinances  conducted,  at  a  time  when 
all  other  nations  presented  a  wide  scene  of  gross  superstition  wju 
mental  darkness ;  when  the  rest  of  the  human  race^  and  even  tlie 
most  inteliiffcnt  and  polished  nations  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  showed 
the  most  abject  degradation  of  their  naturej  by  prostrating  theaj- 
selves  before  idols  of  their  own  workmanship ;  and  abused  the  evi- 
dence of  sense,  and  the  faculty  of  reason,  by  imputing  to  wood  aod 
stone  the  attributes  of  divine  power. 

^  3.  We  see  likewise  a  succession  o£  prophets  raised  up  among  hj« 

Jews,  to  communicate  the  divme  will,  to  warn  them  of  evils,  ajdlo 
announce  to  them  blessings  to  come.    These  holy  men,  ever  opedj- 

'  ent  to  the  call  of  Heaven,  rose  superior  to  all  worldly  considerations; 

and  With  tf  spirit  of  intrepidity  and  mdependence,  which  ^^^^\ 

*  showed  that  Heaven  was  the  source  of  their  reliance,  they  executed 

*  their  sacred  commissions,  unawed  by  the  threats  of  kings,  or  tne 

resentment  of  the  people.  They  foretbld  remote  events  in  tiroes 
when  they  appeared  mo^t  improbable  ever  to  take  place,  and  "^wx^ 
no  human  foresight,  and  no  calculation  of  chances,  could  guide  them 
to  the  discovery  of  the  particular  affairs,  which  fulfilled  their  pre- 
dictions. Moses,  in  a  long  and  most  interesting  detail  of  th^'cajs  ^" 
promises,  foretold  the  exact  manner  in  which  his  people  were  ordain- 
ed to  be  nappy  or  miserable,  according  as  they  followed  ordisobeven 
the  divine  laws.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Jerusalem  ^^^'?\ 
in  ruins,  and  the  Jews  were  groaning  under  the  sorrows  of  the  v^' 
lonish  captivity,  Isaiah  solemnly  adciressed  Cyrus  by  his  name,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  as  the  deliverer  of  Israel, ana 
the  new  foupder  of  the  Holy  City.*  When  Babylon  was  shining  w 
the  meridian  of  its  glory,  and  its  monarchs  ruled  over  all  the  mi.lJJ|^ 
of  the  east  with  the  most  despotic  sway,  the  same  prophet  predictea 
tlie  total  suhversion  of  their  empire,  and  the  complete  (desolation  oi 
their  vast  metropolis.*  That  all  lh«se  and  numerous  other  prediction 
were  exactly  verified  by  the  events,  arc  truths  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history.  , . 

4.  The  same  inspired  prophets  had  a  much  more  grondand  ijjr 
portant  object  in  view,  than  to  dc^ilare  the  future  dispensations^ 
Providence  to  one  nation  in  particular;  for  they  announced,  ^^f^ 
at  firat  dark  and  mysterious,  but  progressively  more  clear  and  cu^ 
cumstantial,  the  future  birth  of  a  Messiah,  a  glorious  king,  a^"[^ 
legislator,  who  was  to  abolish  the  sacrifices  and  religious  iJ^stptiow 
or  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim  and  establish  a  general  law  for  ^ 
observance  and  happiness  of  all  mankind.  Here  the  evangelists  ccr 
tribute  their  aid  to  illustrate  the  declarations  af  the  prophets,  »•» 
unite  the  history  of  the  Old  with  that  of  tlie  New  Testameat, » 
the  most  close  and  indissoluble  bonds  of  union. 

*J«^J'C.757.  Cyril,  B.  C.  589,    ^•tt'MAtwprttr  ofWT*** 
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5.  The.  historical  books  of  scripture,  considered  from  the  time  of 
(lie  giviDg  of  the  law  to  Moses  to  the  reformation  in  the  worship  and 
government  by  Nehemiah,  afler  the  Babylonish  captivity,  contab  a 

.Bummarv  account  of  the  Jewish  aifairs  for  a  period  of  eleven  centu- 
ries**  They  were  evidently  not  Intended  to  give  a  complete  detail 
of  national  transactions,  as  their  writers  had  a  more  spblime  and  im« 
portant  end  in  view.  To  illustrate  the  prophecies,  by  relating  cir* 
cumstances  whicli  existed  at  the  time  when  they  were  utterecL  and 
tashow  their  accomplishment ;  to  record  vaiious  revelations  or.tiie 
divine  will,  and  to  describe  the  state  of  religion  amon^  th^  Hebrews, 
and  the  various  dlspepsations  of  Providence,  in  pnblic  as  well  as  in 
.  private  i)ccurrences,  seem  to  have  been  ihcir  chief  objects.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  chain  of  history  is  sometimes  broken  into  detached  parts, 
and  its  detail  is  interrupted  by  a  recital  of  private  transactions.  The 
books  of  scripture  occasionally  assume  the  form,  and  comprise  tlie 
beauties  of  a  very  interesting^  kind  of  biography.  Of  this  nature  are 
the  several  accounts  of  Job,  Kuth,  and  Esther ;  but  they  are  far  from 
being  unconnected  with  the  principal  design  of  the  sacred  wrilen:'; 
masniucti  as  they  show  that  the  same  divine  Providence  which  presid- 
ed over  the  nation  at  large,  extended  its  particular  care  to  individ- 
uals, and  that  the  exjimples  of  private  virtue  were  inseparable  from 
the  great  interests  of  public  welfare  and  happiness. 

6.  Tiie  Israelites,  lor  many  ages  separated  from  the  re^t  of  man-* 
kind  by  their  pecuiiiir  institutions,  were  little  acquainted  with  com- 
merce, and  made  sm:ill  advances  in  those  arts,  which,  with  a  refine- 
ment, and  a  divereity  of  employments,  introduce  luxury  and  corrui)- 
Uon  of  mannei"s.  l1]ey  were  governed  by  equal  laws,  and  possessed 
nearly  equal  property.  They  admitted  no  hereditary  distinction  of 
nuik,  except  in  lavour  of  the  regal  tribe  jof  Judah,  and  the  sacer- 
dotal iamily  of  Levi.  Their  occupations  from  the  earliest  times  were 
of  the  most  simple  kind,  and  consisted  iu  pasturage  and  agriculture. 
To  guide  the  pu>ugh,  and  tend  the  flock,  were  employments  which, 
recommended  by  the  innocence  of  priniovjd  manners,  and  diguifjeJ 
by  fcngth  of  time,  were  exercised  by  kings,  prophets,  and  generals 
Moses  was  called  from  Iceding  his  (lock,  to  conduct  the  Israelites  to 
the  promised  land ;  Elisha  forsook  the  plough,  to  be  invested  with 
the  mantle  of  prophecy ;  and  Gideon  left  the  threshing-floor,  to  lead 
the  army  of  his  countiy  to  battle. 

7.  The  country  of  Judea  presented  il  scene  diversified  by  truit- 
ful  vallies,  barren  rocks,  and  lofty  mountains,  and  was  watered  by 

.  Qun^erous  streams.  It  produced  the  palm4ree,  the  balsam,  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  fig^  and  all  the  fruits  which  abound  in  the  more  tem- 
perate region^  of  Asia.  From  tlie  hibours  of  the  field,  and  from  cul- 
Uvating  the  vine,  the  attention  of  the  Israelites  was  regularly  called 
by  religious  woi"ship,  wliich  was  intimately  blended  witirthe  civil 
constitution  of  the  sV.te.  The  splenJour  of  their  public  services,  the 
|H>mp  awl  magnificence  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  stated  re- 
currence of  their  various  festivals  and  sacrifices,  the  sabbath,  the 
passov^r,  the  celebration  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  jubilee  j  andj 
oaore  than  all,  the  constant  experience  of  divine  interposition,  filled 
their  miixds  w,ith  the  most  awfaland  grand  ideas,  and  gave  them  the 
J  (deepest  impressions  of  the  majesty,  power,  goodness,  and  justice  of* 
Goi       - 
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8.  'Ilicse  were  tbe  circumstances  which,  combining  to  form  their 
national  manners,  had  the  greatest  influence  updn  their  writings. 
The  historical  style  is  marked  by  the  pitrest  simplicity  of  ideas,  or- 
casLonally  raised  to  a  tone  of  elevation.  In  the  works  of  Moses  them' 
is  a  majesty  of  thought,  which  Is  most  strikingly  expressed  in  plain  * 
and  energetic  language.  In  the  prophetical  writings  the  greatest 
splendour  and  sublimity  of  composition  are  conspicuous.  They  are 
enriched  by  those  glowing  images,  and  raised  by  that  grandeur  ol 
diction,  which  chaim  the  classical  reader  in  the  most  admired  pro- 
ductions of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  roval  psalmist  is  eloquent,  dig* 
nitied,  and  pathetic.  Alt  the  beauties  of  composition  unite  in  Isaian, 
such  is  the  majesty  of  his  ideas,  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  fertility 
of  his  imagery,  and  the  elegance  of  his  language,  employed  upon  the 
noblest  subjects  which  could  possibly  engage  oup  attention.  Jere- 
miah excels  in  those  expressions  of  tenderness,  which  excite,  with 
the  most  pleasing  enthusiasm,  the  feelings  of  compassion. 

9.  By  such  peculiar  beauties  of  composition  are  recommended 
the  most  interesting  details  of  events,  and  the  most  fjiitbfui  deline- 
ations of  characters.  The  great  Creator  calls  all  things  into  ex- 
istence with  his  omnipotent  word.  I'he  first  parents  ot  mankind, 
innocent  and  happy,  arc  blessed  with  his  immediate  converse,  ami' 
enjcyy  the  blooming  groves  of  Paradise.  Joseph,  the  pious,  the 
chaste*  and  the  wise,  after  having  undergone  great  afflictions,  and 
rising  by  Jus  extraordinary  merit  to  an  oflice  of  the  highest  honour 
in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  discovers  himself  in  a  manner  the  most 
pathstic  to  his  repentant^brethren,  and  is  restored  to  his  aged  and 
affectionate  father,  whom*  he  invites  into  Egypt  to  share  his  pros-* 
perity.  The  children  of  Israel,  guided  by  the  divine  Power,  which 
veils  its  glory  in  a  cloud,  pass  safely  through  the  Red^ea,  in  which 
the  host  of  the  impious  Pharaoh  are  overwhelmed.  Upon  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Sinui  Moses  receives  the  two  iables  of  the  command- 
ments, amid  the  thunder,  lightning,  clouds,  and  darkness,  which 
obscure  the  great  Jehovah  from  his  eyes.  The  royal  psalmist  sings  • 
the  wonders  of  creation,  the  powers  of  his  God,  and  his  own  de*- 
feats  and  triumphs.  The-  peaceful  and  prosperous  Solomon,  whose 
renown  was  extended  over  all  the  east,  rears  the  structure  of  the 
magnificent  temple ;  and  amid  the  multitudes  of  his  adoring  sob* 
jects  consecrates  it  to  the  service  of  the  one  true  God,  in  a  prayer 
\yhich  equally  attests  his  wisdom  and  his  piety.  In  the  visions  of 
futurity  Isaiah  beholds  the* deliverance  of  the  chosen  people;  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  great  empire  of  Babylon,  by' which 
4hey  were  ensltivcd ;   and  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Saviour  ei 

-1*1  J*  I  11  t  %  ^  J.*  —  A.tf« 


?ion  ol"  the  christian  faith.    Jeremiah  sinks  ar  weeping  mourner  ovef 
the  ruins  of  his  native  city,  deplores  its  calaiftities,  and  consoles  his 


restoration  of  the  captive  Jews;  and  the  holy  city  and  tetiiri^Ji 
riso  frr)ih  their  ruins  with  new  grandeur  and  maemflcfeH^^.^W* 
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Jews  are  settled  and  reformed  by  the  pious  care  of  Nefaemialu  and 
the  canon  of  the  scriptures  is  closed  by  Malachi.  This  last  of  the 
prophets  enjoins  the  strict  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  till  the 
cpeat  Precuisor  should  appear^  in  the  spirit  of  Etias,  to  tumoiincc 
the  approach  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  establish  a  new  and  an 
everlasting  covenant.* 

10.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  circumstances  contained  ui 
llie  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  engage  oar  attention,  charm 
our  imagination,  and  gratify  our  curiosity,  while  they  confirm  o«i 
beKef  in  the  great  evidences  of  revelation.  .  In  all  these  works 
we  may  remark  the  bright  truths  of  religious  instruction,  shining 
forth  amid  the  venerable  simplicity  of  the  most  ancient  history ;  a 
history  unrivalled  for  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  which  it  conveys, 
the  liveliness  of  its  descriptions,  and  the  number  of  its  beautiful  and 
sublime  images. 

11.  hi  these  books  of  sac?*ed  history  there  is  an  imjxtrtiatiiy  ol 
narrative,  which  is  an  undoubted  characteristic  of  truth.  If  we 
read  the  Lives  of  Plutarch, .  or  the  History  of  Uvy,  we  soon  dis- 
cover that  these  writers  composed  their  works  under  the  influence 
of  nmny  prejudices  in  favoui*  of  their  respeclives  countries.  A  veil 
is  thrown  over  the  defects  of  their  heroes,  but  their  virtues  are 
placed  in  a  strong  light,  and  painted  in  vivid  cr lours.     In  the  scrip* 


ostentation  of  vanity,  no  parade  of  panegyric  j  virtue  charms  with, 
her  native  beauty,  and  vice  requires  no  disguise  to  conceal  her  de- 
formity. The  characters  of  persons  are  8ketched,^and  the  effects  of 
the  passions  are  representccl  without  reserve  or  concealment;  and 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  each  description  is  so  obvious,  as  to  ao» 
count  for  the  frequent  omission  of  remarks  ami  applications.  The 
abject  condition  of  tlieJews,  when  prohibited  the  use  of  weapons  of 
war  by  the  victorious  Philistines ;  tJieir  relapses  into  idolatry,  their 
perverseness  of  disposition,  and  tlieir  various  defeats  and  captivities, 
with  every  circumstance  of  private  as  well  as  public  disgrace,  are 
recorded  without  palliation  or  reserve.  Always  rising  superior  to 
the  motives  which  induce  other  authors  to  violate  the  purity  and  de- 
jnwie  the  majesty  of  truth,  these  writers  keep  one  great  and. most 
important  end  constantly  in  view,  and  show  the  various  methods  by 
which  the  providence  of  God  effected  his  gracious  designs';  how  iie 
produced  good  from  evil,  and  employed  the  sins  and  follies  of  man-  j^ 
kind  as  the  instruments  of  his  gracious  purposes  ~^ 

12*  An  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation  fonns 
Hie  first  link  m  the  chain  of  ancient  records.  Thus  we  may  observe 
the  connexion  ■  which  subsists  between  the  branches  of  sacred  and 
profane  history.  W*  place  the  works  of  pagai^  writers  in  their 
proper  situation,  and  give  them  additional  value,  by  maVmg  them 
subservient  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  instrumental  m  the  illustra- 
tion of  revealed  truth.  If  the  student  is  not  called  upon  by  profes- 
siooal  inducements  to  read  the  scriptures  in  their  original  languages, 
be  may  rest  contented  with  translations;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  well- 

•  For  these  very  impiessive  passages  of  the  BiWe.  see  Gen.  i,  ii,  xliv; 
xIy  ;  Exoil.  xiv,  xx ;  the  Psalms ;  1  Kings  viii ;  Isaiaf  ii,  vi,  ix,  x,  xi,  xi^* 
xzvbL  xxxii,  xl,  xliii,  Ix,  Ixi,  Ixiu,  Ixv,  and  more  particularly  liii ;  1^- 
nelrt.  i,  &«. ;  Dasiel'V,  vii ;  £m  vii ;  JS^eh^m*  »ii ;  Malachi  iii.  tv. 
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firanded  oplnioa  amoof;  the  leameii,  that  lie  may  rely  ivHheoofideioe 
upoD  the  general  fidelity  of  our  English  version. 

SECTION  V.       - 

OF  THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

i.  An  authentic  account  ot*  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
primitive  state  of  mankind  is  to  be  foun^J  only  in  the  bible.  There 
we  are  informed  by  Moses,  tiie  most  ancient  of  all  historians,  tliat  in 
the  beginning  God  created  the  earth,  tlie  celestial  bodies,  and  all 
things  both  animate  and  inanimate ;  that  he  created  one  man  and  one 
woman,^  named  Adam  and  Eve,  and  placed  them  in  a  garden  or  para- 
dise, situated  in  the  hmd  of  Eden.  According  to  the  best  chronolo- 
gers  the  creation  of  the  world  vvas  accomplished  in  the  year  4,004 
A.  C.  Adam  an<l  Eve  soon  transgressed  the  commands  of  God,  ana 
were  therefore  expelled  from  their  delightful  abode. 

2.  Adam  and  Eve  had  two  sons,  whose  names  were  Gain  ahd  Abel. 
Cain,  the  elder,  was  a  husbandman,  and  'Abel  was  a  shepherd.  Caui 
was  of  a  vicious,  Abel  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  Hence  the  worship 
of  Abel  was  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  that  of  Cain.  Insti- 
gated by  envy  and  malice,  Cam  killed  his  brother  when  they  were 
together  in  the  field.  For  this  atrocious  crime  he  was  severely  pu"" 
Ished  by  the  Lord,  and  became  "  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  upon  ine 

-  earth."  - 

3.  After  the  murder  of  Abel,  unother  son,  named  Selh,  was  bom 
to  Adam.  From  ibis  time  the  descendants  of  Adam  multiplied  rapKi- 
ly,  and  at  length  spreiwl  over  the  lace  of  the  earth.  . . 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  former  worn 
is  the  longevity  of  the  people.  A^am  lived  930  years,  Seth  91* 
years,  Jared  962  yeai-s,  Methuselah  969  years,  Noah  950  years. 

5.  In  process  of  time  mankind  became  so  wicked  that  the  Lor^ 
was  resolved  to  destroy  them  by  a  deluge.  Amid  the  genenu  cor« 
ruption  and  depravity  of  the  human  race  one  virtuous  man  was  found 
Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  nien,  oe^ 
came  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  the  degenerate  and  vicioo* 
people  among  whom  he  lived,  and  employed  both  his  council  Jf^" J^!*' 
Ihority  to  reclaim  them ;  but  in  vain.  And  God  commanded  Noah  to 
build  a  great  ship,  called  an  ark^  and  to  put  in  it  his  wife,  his  three 
«ons  and  their  wives,  and  also  a  few  males  and  i'emales  ot  every  spe- 
cies of  hving  things,  that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  genenil  tlei- 
uge  which  woidd  shortly  overwhelm  the  whole  earth,  and  extirpate 
all  creatures.  The  flood  continMed  150  days,  and  then  gi'adually  s«^ 
sided.  Noah  and  his  family,  and  all  the  animals,  went-  out  ot  tne 
ark  (2,343  A.  C.) ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  multiplied  and  spreaa 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  we  now  see  them.  .    .  „- 

6.  Of  the  literary  and  scientific  attainment  of  the  antediwviaw 
we  know  very  little.  From  the  Mosaic  account  they  do  not  aPPJ?^ 
to  have  been  great  Moses  has  briefly  informed  us  what  was  ine 
oii^in  of  various  customs  and  arts,  and  hai»  recorded  the  names  w 
their  inventors.  Lamech  the  son  of  Cain  gave  the  first  eJtampw  oi 
pol^eamy.  Cain  built  the  first  city,  and  introduced  the  use  o« 
weights  and  measora.  Ooe  of  Cain's  gn^idsoDs  ^  vfus  the  ^^^^Zi 
•uch  as  dwell  in  tetts,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle."  Jubal  i»t^2? 
JBU81C ;  Tubal  Cain  the  arts  of  forging  iron,  and  of  castiflfi  WW 
end  a  womaD  called  Maaaiah  tbe  .ails  af  ^poipg  ai«l  wefffl' 


r 
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Tiutr  rett^os  Htes  were  few  imd  simple.    They  wonhipped  CM 
by  prayer,  and  sacrifices  of  certain  animafe. 


SECTION  VI. 

FIRST  AGKa  AFTEa  THE  DELUGE. 

1.  Tri&  remembrance  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  the  first  foun- 
decs  of  iive  nations  of  the  e:irth  after  the  delnee,  has  been  presen-ed 
among  the  several  nations  descended  from  them.  Japhet  peopled 
the  greater  part  of  the  west,  and  continued  lon^  famous  under  tiie 
name  of  Japctus.  Ham  was  reverenced  as  a  deity  by  the  Eeyptians, 
under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Hammon.  The  memory  of  Sfaem  has 
always  been  veneratecf  by  his  descendants,  the  Hebrews,  who  de- 
rived tli^ir  name  from  bis  son  Hebcr. 

2.  Except  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  no  event  of  impor- 
tance occurs  in  the  history  of  Moses  during  the  space  of  nearly 
1,100  years  from  the  deluge  to  the  call  of  Abraham.  About  100 
years  after  the  deluge  the  descendants  of  Noah  wjsre  become  nu« 
merous  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  in  the  plain  of  Shinaai\  ex- 
tending along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ana  the  Tigris.  They 
found  that  the  country  was  not  extensive  enough  to  contain  them 
much  longer,  and  therefore  that  they  must  separate.  They  agreed 
to  build  a  very  high  tower,  which  nnight  be  a  signal  of  union,  if  they 
should  ever  desire  to  return-  to  their  native  country.  When  tney  had 
raised  the  tower  to  a  certain  height,  the  workmen  suddenly  perceiv- 
ed thsit  thev  did  not  understand  the  words  of  one  another,  and  that 
all  spoke  diffecpnt  languages.  Consequently  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  the  work,  and  the  people  dispersed  in  different  directions. 
Hence  the  origin  of  difl'erent  languages,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  race  over  the  habitable  globe. 

3.  So(5n  after  this  memorable  event,  Nimrod,  a  violent  and-  impe- 
rious man,  bujit  the  city  of  Babel,  or  Uabylor*,  and  laid  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  first  great  empire,  called  the  Babyloniau,  which  was 
afterwards  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 


SECTION  VII.    , 

OF  THE  JEWS. 

1 .  TilK  Jews  derived  their  origin  from  Abrabanij  the  son  of  Terah, 
tiie  tenth  hi  lineal  descent  from  JShem  the  son  of  Noah.  The  de- 
scendanUl  of  ^hcm  spread  from  Armenia,  where  the  ark  is  supposed 
td  have  rested  after  the  deluge,  to  Mesopotamiau  and  thence  into 
ChaUles,  where  Abraham  was  bom.  As  Abraham  was  ^ppomted  to 
be  the  progenitor  of  a  great  and  distinguished  nation,  God  separated 
him  from  the  other  descendants  of  Shem,  by  causing  T^-ah  to  re- 
more  from  Chaldea  into  the  country  of  Haram,  near  the  borders  of 
Mesopotamia,  wherehe  died.  Abraham  intended  to  settle  in  Haram, 
bte  i^bbedience  to  the  will  of  God,  be  removed  into  the  land  of 
(Siasb,  which  was  appokited  to  be  the  inheritance  of  his  posterity. 
nbM  ttdhs  period  commences  a  long  series  of  events,  which  are  re- 
dmid  in  fti«  book  of  Genesis,  smd  are  represented  as  immediately 
dt|Kai^%y  die  Lonl.  ■•     ■ 

•Sfe « j^ftcr^Abrahiwi  sorived  in  Canaan,  his  tim  oftro  was  to  erect  an 
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altai  for  the  worshlji  of  God,  who  appeared  to  bim,  and  confiraied 
(he  promise  which  he  had  before  made  to  him,  'to  give  tlie  cooatff 
to  his  children.  When  he  had  lived  some  time  in  Canaan,  a  lam* 
ine  compelled  him  to  remove  his  IJimily  into  Egypt,  (1,916  A.  C.), 
where  he  resided  till  the  famine  ceased,  and  then  returned.  His 
wife  Sarah,  when  she  was  advanced  in  years,  brought  him  a  soi^ 
who  wqs  called  Isaac.  When  Isaac  grew  to  man's  estate  he  mamed 
Rebecca,  who  was  afterward  the  mother  of  Jacob.  In  prowss  of 
time  Jacob  had  ten  sons,  who  were  the  fathers  of  ten  tribes.  By  tm 
command  of  the  Lord,  Jacob  took  the  name  of  Israel,  and  hence  hfl 
posterity  were  called  Israelites,  or  the  children  of  Israel. 

3.  Joseph,  the  ninth  son,  was  the  favourite  of  his  father,  which 
excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  elder  brothers,  who  sold  him 
to  some  merchants,  and  told  Jacob  that  he  had  been  devoured  by 
wild  beasts.  The  merchants  carried  their  slave  into  Egypt,  and 
sold  him  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  king  Pharaoh's  guard,  1,724  A. 
C.  Joseph  served  Potiphar  witli  such  diligence  and  fidelity,  that  be 
soon  committed  to  him  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs. 

The  wife  of  Potiphar  repeatedly  attempted  to  seduce  Joseph  nil© 
the  gratification  of  her  amorous  propensities ;  but  her  immodest  ad 
vaQcea  being  rejected  with  disdain,  she  was  incensed,  and  malicious- 
ly accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  violate  her  chastity.  On  this  false 
accusation  he  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  soon 
libenited  by  the  king.  Such  is,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  tue 
vindictive  disposition  of  a  lascivious  woman,  whose  allurements  have 
been  neglected  or  resisted.  The  disappointed  wanton  prosecutcsi 
with  everlasting  enmity,  the  innocent  object  of  her  carnal  desires* 

4..  Joseph,  being  skilful  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  was  intri)- 
duced  to  rhdRoh  King  of  Egypt,  who  was  perplexed  by  two  "^^."? 
vvhich  he  couki  not  explain.  Joseph  interpreted  his  dreams,  wnicft 
predicted  abundant  products  of  the  earth  for  seven  years,  and  alter 
ward  a  dreadful  famine  for  seven  years.  He  was  released  from  pi** 
on,  and  appointed  to  conduct  the  affaire  of  Egypt  under  P^^^^'^SP'teJ 
.  5.  In  consequence  of  the  famine  with  which  Canaan  was  ^^^^^ 
(as  it  had  been  foretold),  Jacob  and  his  family  removed  into  EgypM 
1,702  A.  C.  Joseph  assigned' them  a  residence  in  the  land  ot  9^"?^ 
a  fertile  country  fat  for  pasturage,  situated  between  the  Nile  and  tnc 
Ked  Sea.  In  this  happy  country  the  descendants  of  Jacob  increaseo 
and  dourished,  and  became  so  numerous  and  prosperous  ^y^\\ 


lard  service,  and  'all  their  male  children  were  ordered  to  be  drowneu 

at  their  birth.  '        i    H^* 

6.  Till  the  time  of  their  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  t|«* 

brews  had  led  a  pastoval  life,  and  had  not  been  subject  loany^g*^ 

form  of  government.    Children  were  obedient  to  their  prente?  a 


iiuuu.  f^uai  puruy  m  laiiu  and  worsnip,  in  pnncipte  ana  v^^  Si 
pi^vailed  among  the  people.  But  in  proportion  as  wealth  ana 
axury  increased,  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  became  more  seM®"' 
Like  all  eastern  nations  they  were  prone  to  the  worship  of  the  hj*'' 
only  bodies.  Priestcraft  employed  images,  and  the  deranve  artifice 
of  supentltion  to  attract  tfee  devotion  of  the  people. 
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-  i*  Tlie  .bisiory  oi'  Uie  Hebreivs,  clurio^  Ujo  frnti-u^rclial  ofet,  Is 
leiated  id  the  first  book  of  Moses,  wiih  simplicity,  minuteneJ^H,  ami 
apparent  fidelilj«  There  we  read  a  description  of  ancient  customs 
ana  manners  in  Die  lives  of  the  patrisirchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  The  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  has  been  always 
admired  for  the  simplicity  of  the  language,  and  the  affecting  cir- 
iiumslaDces  which  it  exhibits.  As  the  numerous^  facts  and  incidents 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  arc  familiar  to 
every  reader,  and  are  besides  of  little  importance  in  the  political 
Moaats  of  the  nation,  it  seems  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
them.  We  shall  therefoipe  next  present  a  compendious  view  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  period  of  their  departure  out  cf 
Egypt>  J  5487  A.  C. 

8.  After  much  oppression  and  suffering,  God  raised  up  a  deiivcrei 
of  his  chosen  people,  who  rescued  them  from  a  state  ot  cruel  servi- 
tude, and  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  bondage.    This  deliverer 
was  Moses,  the  most  distinguishct)  personage  of  ancient  times,  bom 
i   f,567  A.  C.    In  consequence  of  Pharaoh^s  inhuman  decree,  Moses 
was  exposed  by  his  mother  on  the  banks  of  the  19 He,  and  was  found 
by  the  king^s  daughter,  who  compassionately  adopted  him,  and  thus 
9aved  his  Hfe.    Before  their  departure  from  Egvpt,  and  In  their  long 
'  and  tedious  journey  of  forty  years  through  ifie  wilderness,  many 
[  extraordinary  and  supernatural  events  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and 
ascribed  to  the  miraculous  interposilion  of  the  Lord  in  behalf  of  hw 
\  people.     During  theiD  wanderings  in  the  desert,  they  received  from 
\  their  illustrious  Ruide,  witli  many  other  signal  proofs  of  divine  favour, 
i  Asysjiein  of  religion  and  laws,  under  the  sanction  of  God. 
1      9.  The  Mosaic  code,  though  the  most  ancient  that  has  been  trans- 
I  mitted  to  posterity,  contains  the  best  maxims  of  legislative  wisdom. 
It  is  ah  admirable  siummary  of  our  various  duties  to  God  and  man ; 
andH  enforces  the  observance  of  those  duties  by  the  powerful  mo- 
tives of  gt-atitude,  hope,  and  fear.    It- directs  our  adoration  to  one 
God,  the  author  of  all  blessings ;  commands  us  ty  reverence  his  holy 
name;  and  denounces  dreadful  vengeance  against  those  who  shall 
transfer  to  idols,  or  to  the  creature,  fliat  worship  which  is  due  only 
to  the  Creator.    To  prevent  the  neglect  of  those  sacred  obligations, 
it  ordains  a  Sabbath  every  week,  to  be  set  apart  for  rest,  and  for  pious 
meditation  on  the  works  and  the  beneficence  of  God.    Four  of  the 
statutes  of  the  Mosaic  code  comprehend  the  principles  of  universal 
jurispnidence.     1.  Thm  shatt  not  kill    2.  11wu  shall  not  commit  adul- 
tery.   ^3.  Tfiaa  shalt  not  steal.    4.  Viou  siialt  not  bear  false  witness. 
They  ha^'e  formed  the  basis  of  criminal  law  in  all  civilized  nations, 
and  are  essential  to  tlie  good  order  of  society,    They  conclude  with 
an   dmonition  against  avarice,  the  incentive  to  the  commission  of  all 

10.  While  Rloses  lived  in  Egypt  he  must  have  remarked  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  the  abuse  of  unlimited  power  entrusted  to  priests.  He 
therefore  wiselv  separated  the  sacerdotal  jurisdiction  from  the  civil. 
The  rtynisters  "of  religion  were  not  allowed  (o  interfere  in  seculai 
aflBurs.  T-heir  duties  were  confined  to  the  worship  of  God ;  ami 
their  civil  .authority  extended  ho  iiirther  than  to  take  cognizance  ot 
*uch  offences  or  trespasses  as  were  immediately  connected  with  re- 
iigioos  worship.  The  care  and  direction  of  all  secular  concerns  were 
committed-  to  the  dden  of  the  people,  who  administered  justice  un- 
•  tertiie  coBti!©!  of  a  supremo  magistrate,  emphatically  styled  a 
pidfe.    In  the  judje  was  wsted  all  power  trivil  and  ralUtary .    »  ap 
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pean  howerer  ^t  the  high  priest  at  lengtli  inv.iided  the  n^laif 
prerogative  of  the  judge.  ^  , 

11.  Sensible  of  the  ignorance  and,  perverseness  of  the  people 
under  his  care,  Moses  omitted  no  ptecepts  nor  instructions  which 
he  thought  might  tend  to  infonn  tlieir  minds,  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct, to  correct  their  vicious  propensities,  and  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare and  security.  He  prescribed  rules  for  their  diet,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  health,  and  for  the  treatment  and  core  of  thoae 
diseases  to  which  they  were  most  liable.  Having  conducted  the 
braelites  through  many  dangers  and  difficulties  within  sight  of  the 
promised  land,  and  appointed  Joshua  his  successor,  Moses  died  i& 
1.447  A.  C, 


SECTION  Vlll. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS  DURING  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  JUDGES. 


I,  This  period  is  extremely  turbulent  and  sanguinary ;  a  period 
of  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  anarchy.    We  know  not  certainty  i^^,. 


armies, 

against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

2.  The  chiefe  or  rulers  of  the  Syrian  kingdoms,  principalities,  or 
townships,  had  chosen  no  common  leader,  or  general&simo,  ooi 
digesteaany  regular  plan  of  defence  against  the  Hebrews,  who  had 
been  long  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and  betrayed  hostile 
intentions ;  consequently  many  of  these  petty  states  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Jordan  were  suFjdued,  and  tne  inhabitants  massacred, 
before  any  league  was  formed  for  their  mutual  defence.  At  lengp 
they  became  apprehensive  of  utter  destruction  from  theii*  fie^. 
and  cruel  invaders,  and  a  general  alliance  was  concerted  among  tne 
remaining  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  country  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  Joshua  twice  attacked  the  combined  arinj 
unexpectedly,  and  defeated  it  with  great  sLiughter.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants, except  those  who  resided  m  impregnable  cities  on  the  sea 
coast,  were  put  to  the  sword,  or  compelled  to  flee  from  ihe^  ^^^ 
eeance  of  their  enemy.  Their  possessions  were  divided  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel  j  and  thus  the  victorious  Hebrews  conquered 
and  occupied  the  southern  parts  of  Syria,  called  J udea  or  Canaan, 
and  still  known  by  the  name  of  Palestme.  Joshua  having  on  maol 
•  .      .     .       ^.  iquestol. 


we  ix>ra  naa  lorraeriy  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity.  /  ;jf 
3.  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  Hebrews  did  not  cbfiUW^ 
iong  to  observe  and  ob^y  the  institutions  of  Moses.  They  (^^  TOt 
apostasy  and  confusion.  They  were  alternately  harassed  by  intesUjf^j 
commoUons,and  reduced  to  temporary  bondage  by  the  nulioiis  \vhM, 
the^  hail  beiore  conquered.  When  relieved,  froift  the  miseiies^^^ 
toreign  yoke,  they  commonly  became  subject  to  the  more 'igB^M, 
opiiressiona  of  domestic  tyranny.     Rut  in  the  vfuious  chang^wW 


mttoaejre  and  iortunes,  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  their  gro6» 

est  idolatries,  and  severest  affliction^,  liappcned  ivhen  the  civil  powei 
and  the  authority  of*  the  priesthood  were  exercised  by'  the  same 
person. 

4.  xVfter  the  death  of  Joshua  the  Israelites  were  governed  by  elders 
about  90  years.  Then  followed  an  anarchy  of  about  1 8  years,  during 
which  they  were  engaged  in  many  successful  and  unsuccessful  wars, 
and  were  often  rtduced  to  servitude. 

After  the  government  of  the  Hebrews  had  continued  with  little 
interruption,  about  295  years,  under  twelve  successive  judges,  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  Moses,  Eli,  the  high-priest  united  in  his  persoo 
those  powers  and  functions  which,  before  his  accession  to  the 
suprenne  magistracy,  bad  been  kept  distinct.  £11  appears  to  have 
been  equally  incapable  of  discharging  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the 
^  religious  duties  of  his  high  offices.'  The  people  fell  into  idolatrV) 
and  were .  subjugated  by  an  ancient  nation  called  the  Philistines.  In 
a  great  battle  with  tlie  Philistines  the  army  of  the  Hebrews  was 
routed  with  dreadful  slaughter,  and  tiie  two  profligate  sons  of  Eli 
were  killed.  The  news  of  this  disaster  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Eli^ 
after  he  had  governed  the  Israelites  forty  years. 

5.  The  next  and  last  judge  of  the  Hebrews  was  Samuel  the 
prophet,  1 ,1 12  A.  C.  He  brought  back  the  people  to  a  sense  of  then 
duty,  and  soon  restored  the  departed  glory  of  Israel  by  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Philistines. ,  They  now  recovered  their  lil^rt^,  and 
the  cities  wliicb  had  been  taken  from  them  in  former  wars.  Samuel 
was  indefatigable  in  the  administration  of  justice.  When  age  had 
rendered  him  incapable  of  executing,  his  laborious  duties,  he  united 
Lis  two  sons  with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
But  their  evil  conduct  offended  the  people,  who  complained  to  Sam- 
uel that  his  sons  were  not  worthy  to  succeed  him  as  judges.  They 
demanded  a  ikin^  to  govern  them.  Samuel  therefore  assembled  the 
people,  and  explained  to  them  the  extreme  danger  of  changing  their 
ancient  form  of  government  to  that  of  a  monarchy ;  but  iu  vain. 

■  They  persisted*  in  their  resolution,  and  a  xn^iii  named  Saul  was  ai>- 
.  pointed  the  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  after  the  government  by 

Judges  had  subsisted,  wlA  some  intermission^  about  356  years,  from 

Joshua  to  Saul. 


SECTION  IX. 

RETROSPECT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

1,  The  advancement  of  Saul  to  the  regal  dignity  was  the  second' 
tAaskOB  made  in  the  constkdtion  given  by  Moses.  The  common. 
i^SSi  was  originally  a  theocracy ,;  ^and  the  peonle  acknowledged 
no  other  kmg  but  God.  They  paid  r^pect  to  the  prints,  as  the 
Boperintendents  of  his  worship;  and  they  obeyed  the  judges,  as 
tbeinterpreters  of  his  laws,  and  the  delegates  of  his  power.  The 
•uccession  to  the  priesthood  was  fixed,  bem^  made  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Aaron.  The  office  of  ruler,  or  judge,  being  apparent- 
It  left  to  the  appointment  of  God,  and  determmable  neither  by  the 
eioice  of  the  people,  nor  by  lineal  descent,  gave  access  to  disturbance. 
^leoce.  and  mtrfgue.  Moses  prevented  any^pubhc  commotioo  by 
8wnui«  usA  consecrating  a  successor  to  himeclt 
%9t  '  ■     ' 
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2.  After  the  death  oi  Joshua  intestine  divisluns^  or  rather  a  i^ 
of  licentiousness  and  rapine,  threw  the  nation  into  a  state  of  anarcly 
and  confusion.  As  this  disunion  and  civil  disorder  exposed  Ibem  to 
Ihe  invasions  of  the  adjacent  states, 'military  talents  and  success  were 
regarded  as  infaliible  proofs  of  divine  flivour,  and  conferred  upon  any 
person  so  distinguished,  the  title  and  authority  of  judge.  Giileott 
obtained  many  signal  victories  over  the  Philistines,  the  invetente 
enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  and  enriched  his  soldiers  with  plunder. 
Out  of  gratitude  foy  his  services,  the  people  offered  to  make  him 
and  his  posterity  their  rulers.  Though  he  declined  the  name  of 
j^^^i  yet  he  retained  the  power,  andappropriated  to  himself  flie 
most  valuable  part  of  the  spoils  of  his  enemies.  His  natural  son 
Abimelech  succeeded  to  the  office  of  judge  by  force  and  violence. 
Sacred  history  does  not  inform  us  how  the  next  two  judges  obtained 
their  dignity.  After  them  the  supreme  power  was  committed  to  ofl(» 
of  Gilead's  illegitimate  issue,  on  account  of  his  valour  and  military 
^  talents.  Thus  the  office  of  judge  continued  to  fluctuate  till  it  was 
.  annexed  to  the  high  priesthood  in  the  person  of  Eli,  as  has  been  re- 
lilted.  The  death  of  his  two  vicious  sons  interrupted  the  succession 
"m  his  line.  The  oftke  was  lastly  conferred  on  Samuel,  whose  un» 
just  and  rapacious, sons  were  thought  unworthy  to  succeed  him.  The 
I>eople  having  received  no  permanent  benefits  from  the  administra- 
tion either  of  judges  or  of  priests,  resolved  to  appoint  a  king  to  govern 
them.  This  political  innovation  was  the  result  of  levity  and  impi 
(ience  rather  than  of  mature  deliberation.  It  neither  gave  stability  to 
the  new  government  nor  prevented  the  evils  of  the  old. 
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^  ^\'^i?'gn  of  S*ul  began  about  1,091  A.  C.  He  was  a  shep- 
herd ot  lofty  stature.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  auspicious, 
and^istmguished  by  a  complete  victory  gained  over  the  Ammonites, 
.which  made  him  popular  among  his  subjects.^  But  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  oi  Samuel,  the  nrnnKpf.  nnH  hie  wknia  «>^:«»n  ^fAfi  rpun 


2.  Two  candidates  preferred  their  claim  to  the  vacant  throflei 
Ish-bosheth,  Saul's  son,  founded  his  pretensions  on  the  right  of  Im- 
^mediate  descent,  and  was  supported  by  many  of  the  tribes.    Dayid, 
t  young  shepherd,  was  famous  foj  killing,  with  a  stone  thrown  from 
a  shng.  a  Pmiietine  named  GoMath,  a  man  of  gigantic  size  and 
strength.     He  had  likewise  been  privately  anointed  by  SaoineJ 
before  the  death  of  Saul ;  and  his  title,  as  of  divine  appointmelitV. 
was  therefore  a6knowledged  bv  the  powerful  tribe  of  Judah:  '«: 
tTlTfu  ^T^''^  "^I?'*^^  ^^?  «^^^e  seven  yeaw,  and  was  termiiffl^ 
Si^?«^.^S^'°?^'2?  ?^  Ish^osheth. ,  Air  the  tribes  now  sqbriT 
K.i  ^u  R^^!^Ji^i  *^®  kingdom  became  hereditary  in  his  fi^fS 
i£?efrnm  o^^&*  of  siHxessiOn  was  stm  unsettled,  ^d  was  tnu^ 
able  from  one  branch  to  another  at  the  H^ill  of  t^e  rei«iintf  «^^ 

^f^re^l  hr?S  from  Solomon's  .^ce«i<^  to^^f  S^ 
preterence  to  his  elder  brother.  ..t  '\  /  y^mn* 

a  The  rei|;Q  of  t>tLvid  is  lUKHtrioui  and  iiHemlitig.    fU  ilM^ 
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lbs  bouiiik  of  Palest  ne  Uy  conquest,  took  Jerusalem,  which  he  made 
the  capital  of  his  dominions^  unci  enriched  liioiself  and  his  suhjecti 
with  toe  spoils  cf  his  enemies.  He  revived  among  the  people  an 
attachDQent  to  religion  by  the  institution  of  solemn  ceiemooies  :  and 
he  introduced  a  taste  for  the  arts,  by  invitine  ipto  the  country  able 
mechanics  and  artists  for  tlie  completion  of  tne  grand  edifices  wJiicb 
he  erected. 

4,  T^e  latter  port  of  David^s  reign  y/2A  unfortunate.  •  The  kmfr 
dom  was  ravaged  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  disastrous  wars.  Uk 
fflind  was  harassed  by  domestic  misfortunes.  Some  of  his  sons  weie 
disobedient  and  wicked.  His  favourite  son  Absalom  raised  a  rebel- 
lion with  a  design  to  dethrone  his  father;  but  was  defeated  and  8Jai» 
Bavid  caused  his  son  Solomon  to  be  crowned  in  1,0 U  A.  C,  and  died 
ill  1,010  A.  C,  liavin£  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  over  Jndaiif 
and  33  years  over  all  Erael. 


length  of  time,  as  it  never  experienced  in  any  former  or  subsequent 
period.  It  directed  the  councils  of  all  tJie  petty  states  between  the 
Euphrates  and.  the  Mediterranean ;  and  held  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Com- 
Oan^  Nourished  in  a  degree  which,  at  that  early  period  of  the  worlds 
most  appear  exti*aordinary.  The  fleets  of  jsrael,  under  the  direo» 
tion  otTynim  mariners,  traded  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  which  some 
suppose  to  l>e  a  district  in  Ethiopia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa^ 
To  this  country  they  probably  went  by  the  Red  Sea.  By  their  lif 
crative  voyages  they  augmented  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  which 
David  had  already  enriched  by  the  gpoils  of  war.  But  this  agreea- 
ble and  prosperous  condition  did  not  continue  lon^.  Solomon,  elated 
by  uniform  prosperity,  set  no  bounds  to  his  magpihcence  and  luxury; 
and  laid  heavy  taxes  on  the  people  to  enable  him  to  support  nis  pro- 
fuse Ctxpenditure.  These  burdensome  imposts  created  disaffection 
in^e  minds  of  his  subjects,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  reign  gave 
rfee  to  a  powerful  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  hauglity  and 
impetuous  young  man  called  Jeroboam. 

6.  The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  is  the 
building  of  a  magnificent  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  completed 
In  about  seven  years.  The  plan  had  been  formed  by  David,  and 
materials,  workmen,  and  money,  provided  for  its  execution.  This 
was  probably  the  most  superb  and  costly  fabric  that  has  been  erected 

io  ancient  times.  .     mi     t     i       i- n         i. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  proverbial.  The  books  of  Proverbs 
and  Eccleaastes  are  ascribed  to  him,  either  as  the  author  or  col- 
lector; and  abound  with  precepts  and  maxtos  that  are  applicable  t» 
OTery  ition  of  life.  *^But  notwithstanding  the  superior  knowl- 
edg^forwhiqh  Solomon  was  so  justly  celebrated^  he  appears  to  have 
bein  Zrn^v^d  m  sensual  pleasures.  He  had  7Q0  wives  of  different 
GQuntries  and  religions,  beside  300  concubines !  The  allurements  of 
Sttie  voluptuous  women  led  him  into  effeminacy,  and  the  excess. 
hSmd^a^ce  of  the  animal  passions,  and  into  the  neglect  of  his 
^eSduties  to  G(^  and  his  people ;  and  thw  influence  and  su- 
^^W^tJ^, 4U  aL..„  ktn^  infA^  Mnlatrv.    This  illustrious  and 


lenpTOed  monarch  reimetWU  yeai 

lS?&i^ny  memorial  of  his^ower 
AjliUi  Salomon  axpii»d  tlie  gtj 


gcawki 
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Hebrews.  U|)«>r«  the  acccsalon  of  liis  ^on  Kehoboam  U)  the 
the  faction  of  Jeroboam  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  ten 
ed  in  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Iheir  allegiance  to  the  hoii 
of  David.  The  tribes  of  Jirdah  and  Benjamin  continued  loyal*  fo 
their  lawful  sovereign.  The  revolted  tribes  elected  Jeroboam  for 
their  kinc,  and  the  mooaTchy  was  split  into  the  two  separate  king- 
doois  of  &rael  and  Judah,  971  A.  C. 

8.  The  policy  of  Jeroboam  produced  a  religious  as  weU  as  a  po- 
litical separation.  Wkiile  the  kings  of  Judah  held  the  temple  wliece 
the  sacritkes  were  offered,  and  \vhitlier  all  the  people  were  obliged 
to  resort  at  stated  times,  they  would  always  nave  an  ascendaocj 
over  the  kingdom  of  fsrael.  Jeroboam  therefore  thought  it  nec«r 
sary  to  adopt  some  measures  to  prevent  the  frequent  visits  of  hfa 
subjects  to  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
The  priests,  the  Levites,  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  ministry 
of  religion,  were  firmly  attached  to  the  house  of  David ;  and  Jero- 
boam supposed  that  they  would  naturally  exert  the  influence  which 

,  religion  gave  them  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  alienate  iheir 
affection  from  bis  governments  and  to  bring  them  back  to  their  alle* 
giance  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  To  prevent  the  obvious  conse- 
quences of  the  continuance  of  his  subjects  in  religious  commiinioA 
with  the  house  of  David  and  kingdom  of  Judah,  Jeroboam  sacniiced 
the  interest  of  religion  to  his  political  motives.  He  built  a  new 
temple,  and  instituted  a  new  priesthood ;  and  thus  produced  a  new 
schism  among  the  followers  of  the  Mosaical  laws,  which  was  nevei 
extinguished.  Soon  after  this  separation,  the  religion  of  the  teu 
tribes  under  Jeroboam,  deviating  more  and  more  from  the  original 
institutions  of  Moses,  became  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Paean  idw- 
atrv.  ^^        ' 

9.  Afler  this  piemorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Isradlites  we 
find  little  more  in  their  annals  than  such  transactions  and  evente  as 
constitute  the  ordinary  subjects  of  political  records.  The  kingdom 
of  Judah  adhered  with  innexible  attachment  to  princes  of  the  nouse 
of  David ;  but  usuroations  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  were  connnon. 
The  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  during  a  period  rf 
almost  400  years,  till  the  burning  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchaduefr 
zar,  may,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intervals,  be  called  the  an- 
nals of  disunion,  vice,  wars,  massacres,  servitude,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence. In  this  long  period  of  general  wickedness  and  misery,  on« 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  is  a  great  battle  fought  between 
Jeroboam  and  Abijam  the  successor  of  Rehoboam.  The  anDV  ^ 
the  former  consisted  of  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  that  of  the 
latter  of  four  hundred  thousand.  Jeroboam  was  defeated,  and  five 
hundred  thousand  of  his  men  were  killed  in  the  battle.* 

10.  At  last  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  wae  extinguished.  The 
people  were  transported  into  Assyria,  and  dispersed  into  difereB^ 
parts  of  the  Country,  whence  they  never  returned.  -  The  comnw" 
people  who  were  left  in  Canaan  were  intermixed  with  strangefSJ 
and  from  that  mixture  of  different  nations  sprune  the  motley  race, 
which  were  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  Samaritans.  ThB 
•ail  catastrophe  of  tlie  kingdom  of  fsrael  is  described  by  the  prof** 
mf,X^7J!?i*'K*^  ^aT\  '^^'^  'SC?"*"  «°^  pw^enant  women  wert 

•     iTb^ttuf  nni^  K  5"^"^*^  barbarity.    The  men,  4hoTiad  not  been  shto 
m  battle,  nor  had  not  escaped  by  flight,  were  dragged  Into  bondaTV 

My  wiintor«sting  rsigiii  ima  th»  period  To  th*  Babykmith  «ptWty. 
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«Aek^eoiintry  was  divided  amone  the  colonies  of  the  conqueron. 
J  event  bappened  about  720  A.  C,  after  the  khigdom  had  sub- 
Diled  about  254  years. 

11.  The  tottering  kingdom  of  Judah  still  continued  to  e^joj  ii 
{tfecarious  CHstence ;  invaded  at  different  times  by  the  Babylonians, 
rendered  tributary,  and  finally  subjugated ;  its  metropolis  and  temple 
razed  to  their  foundations  by  that  miglity  conqueror  Nebuchadneab- 
zar,  584  A.  C. ;  and  all  the  principal  persons,  and  the  must  skilful 
.  irtists  of  every  kind,  removed  to  Babylon.  Thus  ends  the  kingdom 
(tfjjidea,  after  it  had  subsisted  468  years  from  the  beginning  of  tiie 
teign  of  David,  and  388  years  from  the  separation  oi  Judah  and  the 


fen  tribes. 


.  SECTION  XI. 


R^TORATION     OF    THE   JEWS    TO    THEIR     IJBRRTY    ANO 

COUNTRY. 

i.  The  privation  of  liberty,  and  the  miseries  of  bondage  aeem  to 
bave  brought  the  people  of  Isnt^l  and  J  udah  to  a  sense  of  their  pMl 
transgressions.  Unable  to  resist  the  power  of  man,  they  now  placed 
Ifceir^oje  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.,  Neitiier 
pFQBQiHes  nor  threats  could  induce  thenv  to  abandon  their  duty,  and 
Worship  the  idols  of  the  heathens. 

2.  After  they  had  been  in  captivity  70  yean?,  Cynis,  kin«  of  Persiiu 
having  conquered  Bjvbylon,  set  them  at  liberty,  and  issued  a  /decree* 
by  which  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  iheir  own  country,  and 
to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  643  A.  C.  He  restored  to 
them  all  the  5?icred  utensils  which  Nebiichadnezzi\r  had  taken  away 
Irom  the  temple.  He  laid  down  a  plan  of  the  new  temple,  and 
ordered  that  the  expense  of  erecting  it  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
royal  treasury.  All  who  desired  it  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
present  places  of  resi<lence*,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  they  pleas* 
ed  to  the  holy  edifice. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  Israelites  who 
.returned  /rom  the  captivity  of  Babylon  were  then  and  ever  afteiv 
ward  called  Jeti%  because  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  the  most  power- 
i'ul  of  all  the  tribes  of  Isrtiel,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  one  whichf 
was  considerable  aft^r  (heir  restoration  to  their  liberty  and  country. 

3.  Many  of  the  Israelites  chose  to  remain  at"  Babylon.  Those 
who  returned  to  Palestine  began  the  work  of  the  temple  with  aiac» 
rity  and  vigour.  -  Its.  progress  suffered  a  temporary  obstruction 
through  the  intrigues  of  their  enemies,  and  the  caprice  of  Cyrus's 
immedmie  successors.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the^dojciec  of  Cyrus  in  iiwour  of  the  Jews  was  rallfied,  and  manyi 
new  tsiauses  were  added  for  their  effectual  assistance  arid  security. 
Ap^rtienlar-chjirge  was  given  to  the  governors  of  Syria  and  Sama-^ 
^Mgliot  ©nly  to  prevent  any.  further  obstruction  of  the  work,  but  also 
t<)ifitfittsh  supplies  out  of  tne  tribute  of  tho!»e  provinces  for  carrying 
ilhW^with  greater  expediUop ;  and  it  was  declared  that  all  person.-!, 
Wib^gf^oaid'iict  contrary  to  these  mstruclions  woulu  be  punished  with 
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Artaxerxes,  the  Abasucrus  of  scripture^  through  the  mfiueoccrc^-Jv 
queen -lElsther,  a  Jewess,  and  also  through  the  services  oi'  her  ta0$ 
Mordecsri,  who  had  discovered  and  fnislmtcd aconspimcy  aeainst^ 
king^s  life.  From  Artai^rxes,  Ez^^  obtaioed  ver^  liberal  donatiore 
to  be  applied  to  the  -service  of  the  temple  ;  and  full  powers  to  gov 
em  the  Jews  as  the  divine  will  should  direct.  The  like  comniissioi 
wa's  also  granted  to  Nehetniah,  who  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusal^ 
and  reformed  niany  abuses  both  civil  and  religious. 

After  these  two  we  find  no  more  governors  of  Judea,  whigh  proli 
ably  became  subject  to  the  governor  of  Syria,  from  whom  the  Kigi 
priests  might  immediately  derive  their  authority.  In  this  prospenw 
state  were  the  Jews  about  420  years  before  the  christian  era. 

6.  From  this  time  we  may  ascribe  most  of  the  misfortunes  whici 
befel  the  Jewish  nation  to  men  who  aspired  at  the  sacerdotal  digoit] 
through  ambition  and  avarice 'more  tlian  zeal  for  religion.  Fa 
whole  centuries  the  office  of  high-priest  was  the  chief  object  of  i?ien^ 
ambition.  The  candidates  purchased  the  oifice  from  the  Syrian  go» 
ernors,  and  retained  it  by  means  of  money.  Hence  they  oppreset 
the  people  with  taxes  that  they  might  fulfal  their  pecuniary  engage 
ments.  There  was  no  energy  among  this  degraded  people,  do  dig' 
ntty  among  the  great,  no  foresight,  no  thought  of  pursuing  propq 
measures  against  foreign  invasion. 

6.  About  328  A.  C.  Alexander  the  great  besieged  Tyre,  and  waj 
incensed  against  the  Jews,  because  they  had  refused  to  supplt  li^ 
army  with  provisions  during  the  siege.  After  the  capture  of  Tyrt 
he  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  the  intention  of  punishing  the  Jet« 
for  tlieir  disobedience  of  his  orders.  Jaddua  the  high-priest  was 
ordered  in  a  dream  to  meet  the  threatening  conqueror  in  his  ponA 
cal  robes,  at  the  head  of  aH  the  priests  in  their  proper  habits,  and 
attended  by  the  rest  of  the  people  dressed  in  white  gnrmcpts. 
Alexander  was  struck  with  this  religious  pomp,  and  approaching 


then  went  to  Jerusalem^  and  offered  sacritice  in  the  temple  to  the 
God  of  the  Jews.  Upon  his  departure  he  granted  to  the  Je^vs  the 
freedom  of  their  country,  laws,  and  religion,  and  exempted  them 
from  paying  tribute  every  seventh  year.  During  his  whole  reign 
they  enjoyed  great  tranquillity ;  but  with  him  expired  tlie  prosperous 
state  of  their  country.  Judea  was  successively  invaded  and  subdued 
by  the  Syrians  and  Kgypti.tns,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  bon- 
dage. 

7.  The  Jews  kept  their  sal»bath  so  rigidly  that  they  would  no* 
fight  on  that  day,  nor  even  defend  themselves  although  attacked  hi 
an  enemy.  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  having  invaded  Judea,  look  ad; 
vantage  of  this  religious  impediment.  He  entered  Jerusalem  on  tne 
sabbath-day  without  resistance,  and  carried  away  to  Egypt  a  hundrea 
thousand  captives,  316  A.  C.  -?  .       b^* 

\  After  this  tinje  the  Jews  became  the  victims  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic wars,  and  of  horrid  massacres. 


8.  About  198  A.'  C.  Antiochus  tlie  great,  kin*'  of  Syria,  ^r-^.. 
Jerusalem,  plundered  the  temple,  sold  40,000  Jews  to  the  nei*- 
-SA?'^^''^"^^"'^  established  paganism  throughout  Judea.  m 
•S^    ^         '  scarcely  existed  any  external  sJfTfP 


tw  ^ 


rH  I«* 


^v 
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,Tids  persecution  roused  (he  resentment  raul  provoked  the  resial-' 
loce  of  a  priest  named  Mattathias,  and  his  tive  sons  suTDamed  Mao» 
edieos.  They  all  retired  into  tl)e  wilderness,  and  were  soon  joioed 
by  a  great  number  of  Jews  who  wished  to  avoid  idolatry  and  reJii^out 
oersecntion.  An  aitny  was  raised,  of  which  the  command  was  given 
ro  the  .eldest  son  of  Mattathias,  named  Judiis  Maccabeus. 

The  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
tbe  Greeks,  by  the  unconimon  talents,  bravery,  ahd^  patriotism  of 
/udas  Maccabeus,  is  an  achievement  as  glorious  perhaps  as  any  {ner- 
ibrmed  by  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome^  Having 
laioed  many  signal  victories,  and  delivered  bis  country  from  bondage 
and  idolatry,  he  was  at  last  slain  in  battle,  157  A.  C* 

9.  The  brothers  of  Judas,  pursuing  their  advantages  with,  perse- 
verance and  exertion,  established  the  independence  oi  their  country, 
aod  changed  its  republican  government  to  a  vigorous  and  flourishing . 
monarchy. 

10.  John  Hyrcanns^^son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  uniting  in  bis  pefBoa 
the  offices  of  high-priest  and  generalissimo  of  the  army,  and  j 
^-  "  ^' -  talents  requr'^''  *'-'-  *^^  — ***^-~'    *^ ^. !;♦«•«  . 

is,  vanquishe 

,-«->.«  «.w  government.    »      r     •! 

fewer  of  kings;  and  the  high-priesthood  remained  in  his  fanuly, 
l^gh  not  in  the  person  of  the  monarch.  The  descendants  ofnyr' 
tjims  are  distinguished,  in  the  historj^  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the 
l^lfpellation  of  the  Asimnean  Synasty^  ivhich  continued  about   126 

'  11.  The  unlucky  dissensions  of  this  family  terminated  ultimately 
JO  the  conquest  of  Judea  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey 
llfce  great,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  Romans, 

12  After  this  event  the  Jewish  monaitihy  was  re-established  by 
tlie  favour  and'  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  placed. 
Herod  the  great,  the  son  of  Antipater,  on  the  throne  of  I>avid. 
This  prince  demolished  the  old  temple  of.  Jerusalem^  and  rebuilt 
it  in  a  very  magnificent  manner.  He  reigned  with  great  splendour, 
but  with  singular  despotism  and  tyranny.  He  possessed  great  abili- 
ties, but  wjts  cniel  and  uniust  both  in  his  public  and  private  transac- 
tion. His  public  life  exhibits  a  continued  scene  of  battles,  ma^a- 
cres,  and  violence.    He  died  in  the.  first  year  of  the  birth  of  Chnst, 

or  the  fourth  of  the  vulgar  era.  .  .     ,  ,  vi         ^,.* 

The  reign  ol^  Herod  was  distinguished  by  a  memorable  event, 
which  lias  proved  more  important  in  its  consequences  than  any  that 
has  occurred  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  ike  btrth^f  Jma  Lfimt^ 
the  autlfor  of  the  chtistian  religion.  .         %.*        j       j 

13.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Herod,  Judea  was  ^   reality  reduced 
to  a  Roman  jprovince,  and  the  governors  ^^^  ,*P.?{>'?*f  X  ^ 
ettperore  of  liome.    lu  this  conSition  it  »;?J?j;>"f;'.^\^^^^  ^!  vui 
tinctioQ  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  year  of  Christ  75,  or  of  the  vul- 

^^h^^rapinf  and  owelty  01  Florufl,  governor  of  ^udea,  caused  a 
reheliionTt(.e  Jews,  in  which  150,000  pereons  are  said  to  hare 

^elloknf  aSd'«^^^^^^  among  the  Jews  destroyed  in- 

and  VmS^fii  re^^^^    to  asbes  by  Titus  the  Roman  general. 
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The  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  attendod  wilh  scenes  of  cac 
^fitmine,  diisease,  and  desperation,  for  more  horrible  than  any  u 
ibtmd  in  the  annals  of  human  wickedness  and  misery.    During 
calamitous  progress  of  tlie  siege,  Titus  displayed  many  instances 
numanity  toward  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged,  and  of  his  solicitQ 
for  the  preservation  of  the  city  and  temple ;  byt  in  vain.     Tht 
doom  wi«  predestinated  by  the  irrevocable  degree  of  the  Almigbl 
The  magmficent  temple  of  the  Jews  perished  in  the  general  wrei 
of  the  nation,  and  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  auo'Jicr,  "#5  of  Chni 
«pA.  D.  72.  - 

Accordtbg  to  a  moderate  calculation  the  number  of  persona  wl 
perished  by  violent  deaths  during  the  last  war  in  Judea  amounted 
more  than  one  million  four  hundred  thousand,  besides  many  who  di4 
of  ffrief  and  famine. 

•  ^.  ^°^  ^^  ?°^.  1^®  descendants  of  those  who  survived  the  dissolu 
toon  ot  the  Jewish  nation  have  been  wandering  about  the  v^cdL 
ttie  objects  of  hatred  and  contempt  rather  than  of  kindness  and  com  i 
mteeration.  In  aU  countries  where  they  have  been  permitted  t»  i 
r^itfe,  thev  have  been  excluded  from  the  parUcipation  of  certa»  ! 
political  privileges  which  the  people  of  those  countries  enjoy.      ^1 

< 

SECTION  XII.    '  '  ' 

THE  STATE   OF  LEARNING   AND   COMMERCE  AJIONG   Wit ' 

JEWS.  ^ 

.J;,^«*"  ^  lateresting  prospects  uhich  history  opcta  tt>  ow 
'«'*' Jif  .P^e.'jessive  advancement  of  tlie  human  miJ,  in  the  im. ; 
Sr^Jh^^S.  1 '«  faculties    13  the  most  agreeable,  anJ  the  mo«t 
worthy  of  our  attention  and  regard.    The  brilliant  and  destructive  : 
eiploitg  of  conquerora  may  dazzle  for  a  while;  Jmf  the  sileiU  labour» 

tLf^  i'"S*?i  r.t  **  ^1"^^'  f  'he  architect  and  th^  SiSlm^ 
which  embeteh  the  earth  and  convert  it  into  a  paradise,  confer^r^ 
manent  benefits  on  mankind,  and  promote  their  prMpeiitT~  ^i^ 

XSerX'cl''*Ar?h?r  ^.'•5"^'  neWedso  intercstog'a,^   . 

Babylonian  monarehy,  or  about  3,457  veare     DurlS^  tnf  ?«n^  =    " 

SS^edto'^h^SlJl?^^"'^'^ '  ^^.  '^"•»*»  "^d  hAd  been  SiS^ 
&T'«rfo;f  r  SS^'^S  ffb^'r  ^"^  been  skilfully  pracfeod, 
"fateiy  edifices.  wS  inte.^«  ^''k™^?  'J:'^''  ''*'■««  «i"«  «»** 
beeniithfully  tnmsmSted  to  ^**?/  '"''•^'=^' '«?'  ffulicuhra  have 
i*  laws  an/i'^t^^'°o'^^^'«^pt;jJ«>h^«latetoJe^. 

SS^S^c?,  and  some  eKce'llenu!,eXr  ^rT,^»„T=P^.%;^^= 
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if  ttviiizatiOQ  and  refioement.  Of  their  civil  and  religious  Imtitii- 
ftps  we  haTe  a  clear  and  explicit  account ;  of  their  luiowledge  of 
^arts  and  sciences  we  possess  little  informatiou.  The  Jews  do  not 
jm  to  have  been  a  scientific  or  philosophical  nation  in  any  period 
their  history.  They  appear  to  have  been  sufiiciently  skilful  in 
t  arts  of  necessity  and  couveniency ;  but  not  to  have  ncade  roach 
proficiency  in  those  of  luxury  and  ornament  Some  admirable  8pe<:i-> 
pens  of  literature  are  presented  in  the  scriptures,  especially  in  the 
initings  of  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms.  In  the  historical  books 
we  observe  plainness  of  style  and  conciseness  of  narrative,  and  un» 
fcommon  perspicuity  in  the,  didactical  pieces.  The  writings  of  the 
isrophets  are  chiefly  poeticiil,  very  different,  and  all  originals.  Most 
«ftheni  display  sublime  sentiments,  expressed  with  energy  of  diction, 
and  decorated  with  oriental  imagery. 

3.  In  the  patriarchal  ages  commerce  was  £o  far  known  and  exer- 
cised that  gold  and  silver  were  used  as  the  medium  by  which  it  was 
regulated.  In  the  tumultuous  times  which  succeeded  the  patriarchal 
Ive  ob^n  very  Httle  information  concerning  the  state  of  comnaerce. 
Weliave  no  reason  to  think  that  commerce  was  ever  in  a  nourishmg 
state  among  the  Jews.  In  times  of  remote  antiquity  the  mechanic 
iwrts  and  various  kinds  of  manufactures  had  made  considerable  proe- 
iiesB  in  gome  countries.  This  is  manifest  from  th^  curious  and  rich 
laaterials  of  the  taberaacle  and  of  the  high-priest's  garments.  The 
lisraeliles,  no  doubt,  brought  from  Egypt  much  of  their  knowledge 
isfarts,  sciences,  and  literature;  for  the  Egyptians  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  gradually  advancing  in  learning  a..d  civilization; 


were 

IS  *?md  \he  flourishinr^  In  a"  these  respecte 

the  Egyptians  were  distinguislied  above  all  the  contemporary  aati^ns 
of  anttqaity. 

CONCLUSION. 

1.  In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  various  nations  which 
have  SDCcessively  appeai-ed  and  flourished  upon  the  ^rand  theatre 
of  this  worW.and  have  at  length  vanished  »«<*  sunk  into  oblivion, 
their  rise,  progress,  and  decline,  arrest-dtir  attenUon,  and  excite  our     . 
cariosity  and  compassion.    The  ignorance,  avarice,  Wickedness,  and 
ambition  of  mankind  may  be  assigned  as  the .  general  f^f s^t  the 
dissolution  of  nations.    Mahy  oi  those  k^igdoms  and  states  once  so 
great  and  flourishing  have  not  only  disappeared,  but  eve"  their  nanaes 
and  all  remembrance  of  them  must  have  perished,  if  they  bad  not 
been  preserved  and  perpetuated  in  the  historical  records  ot  scnp- 
taie.  ^n  them,  however,  we  beho  d  ^^e. transitory  and  fadmg  splen 
•dour  of  aU  human  glory,  and  a  diminutive  Pf"/^.  f  JI^J 
which  the  world  calls  great;  as  eminence  ofjef*"^^^   SIl 
military  honour  and  fome,  extent  o    power  a^^jJomm^^^^^ 
wisdoii,  the  faculty  of  eloquence.    Find  y,  we  dmw  thw  sad  concliv 
8km,  that  history  is  Uttle  more  than  a  dismal  record  of  the  crimes 
and  the  calamities  of  the  human  race  I*  x- .,.    v- *  ♦    * 

*  Ibravery  copious  and  useful  chronolpgical  |*We  or^e  hutojy  ol 
tl«.  £L  sle  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bib\e,  i^l^^  Th«^^^^^^    an 
fliiMafe  i^the  historr'^f  tkc  Jews,  and  will  be  particularly  useful  lo 
'    "    '    "  ilad0&lf.  ^  , 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  the  learpeil  nu<hor  of  the  Elements  of  General  History,  pw 
fc«8or  Ty tier,  (by  courtesy  lord  Woodhouselee,)  lived  until  tneye 
1,813,  it  is  mucli  to  be  regretted  that  he  di*  not  Iring  hfa  hiJtor 
down  to  a  later  period. 

In  tlie  present  volume  nothing  further  has  been  attempted  than  [ 
continue  the  history  from  the  point  at  wh'icli  Ihe  professor  kjft  it, ' 
the  same  concise  style,  and  with  as  much  attention  to  the  origiff 
method  and  design,  as  could  be  rendered  consistent  nith  the  extraoi 
dinary  nature  of  the  facts  and  incidents  to  he  recorded. 

To  this  end  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  earn'  on  the  bi|lory  « 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  period  of  the  death  or  quee 
Anne ; 

That  of  the  Southern  Continentdl  States  of  Europe,  from  the  en 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV ; 

And  that  of  the  Northern  States  from  the  death  of  Charles  All 
of  Sweden,  and  Peter  the  First  of  H  issia. 


PART  THIRD. 


MODERN  HISTORY. 


SECTION  I. 


rRAKCE  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  LEWIS  XIV.  1,716,  TO  THK 

PEACE  OF  VIENNA,  1,738. 

1.  TfiE  last  years  of  the  very  long  and  splendid  reign  of  Lew&i 
XIV.  were  clouded  by  many  severe  domestic  mtslbrtones,  and  a 
great  chaitge  In  the  sentiments  and  maimers  of  the  soverelpi  aod  hii 
coart  A  mystical  religion  became  the  vogue,  accompanied  with  a 
gravity  of  demeanour  approaching  to  prudery.  The  amiable  Feoe- 
ton  fell  into  these  errors,  which  were  counteoaoced  by  madame  de 
Mainteoon,  who  had  been  privately  married  to  the  king)  and  seemi 
to  have  possessed  his  confidence  in  a  high  decree. 

2.  Ou  the  king's  demise  (see  Sect.  LXIV.)  the  crown  descended 
to  his  grandson,  Lewis  Xv.,  an  infant,  only  five  years  old.  In  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  lossesthad  occurred  in  the  royal  fiimily,  so 
strange  and  unexpected,  as  to  afibrd  ground  for  suspicion,  greatW 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  of  Lewfi  XIv. 
Three  neirs  to  the  crown,  the  Dauphin,  his  son  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  Iiis  grandson  the  duke  ot  Bretagne,  had  all  died  within 
Uie  short  space  of  eleven  months,  during  Uie  years  1,711,  IJIS, 
leaving,  to  intercept  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Or> 
leans,  only  the  duke  of  Berry  and  one  infant  u>paready  of  a  ieeble 
anddelicate  constitution^  and  whose  own  life  had  also  been  in  dan- 
ger. The  king  of  Spain  had  been  pre^'jously  compelled,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  formally  to 
renounce  his  claims  to  the  succession,  notwithstanding  his  near  rela- 
tionsb^ip  to  the  crown  of  France.  Lastly,  the  duke  of  Berry  died, 
May  1,714,  at  the  early  age  of  18.       ^    .      ,.       ^^. 

3.  Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  duke  of  Orleanfli,  (who, 
though  of  loose  morals,  seems  to  have  possessed  too  generous  a 
heart  for  such  base  deeds),  the  infant  dauphin  not  only  Uved  to  be 
come  king,  but  to  survive  the  duke  himself,  many  years.  Nor  were 
the  suspicions  which  had  been  raised  by  the  sadden  deaths  of  so 
many  heirs  to  the  crown,  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  naUpn  repoa- 
ing  die  highest  confidence  in  the  duke,  by  suflfenng  the  kmgly  power 
to  pass  mto  his  hands,  as  sole  regent,  during  the  muiority ;  thon|;h 
coQtniry  to  the  express  appointment  of  the  late  kmg,  who  is  said 
to  have  wisely  observed,  when  for  form's  sake  he  executed  his  wiU 
that  it  would  have  but  fittlc  weight  with  the  people,  or  the  parha 
■Snt»«itoona»hi««yesw«wictawd.    The  nation  w^'v  acoadwi 
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lo  the  disposition  of  the  parliament,  in  setting  aside  the  claims' of  th 
illegitimafe  princes,  wliom  tiie  will  of  Lewis  XIV.  favoured;  an 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  careful*  to  fix  tl>at  body  in  his  interest,  b 

Eromising  to  restore. to  it  its  full  power  of  remonstrance,  which  ha 
een  greatly  restrained  durine  the  preceding  reign. 
4.  I^wis  XIV.  had  left  his  kingdom  so  incumbered  with  debt,  an 
BO  surrounded  by  mortitied,  jealous,  and  exasperated  neighbour 
eager  to  recover  what  had  been  tal^n  froha  them  during  tiie  tijan 
phant  wars  of  that  monarch,  that  It  became  an  object  ot  the  higbe 
Importance  to  the  regent,  for  the  nation's  sake,  as  well  as  his  own,  I 
maintain  peace  as  far  as  he  could  with  foreign  stiites.  To  this  eo< 
though  contrary  to  any  former  courseof  things,  be  prudently  endei 
foured  to  form  alliances  with  the  courts  of  St.  James's  and  Vim 
In  the  former  case  the  advantages  were  similar  and  mutual  By  th 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  stood  encaged  to  secure  the  Frenc 
crown  to  the  regent,  in  case  Lewis  XV.  should  die  without  'mni 
and  to  keep  her  steady  to  this  engagement,  it  was  easy  for  tbeduk 
10  comply  with  the  wishes  of  tliQ  whig  government  of  EngiaDd,i 
withholdmg  all  encouragement  from  the  pretendei'. 

5.  However  pacific  the  views  of  the  regent  might  be,  Swi 
teemed  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the  repose  and  tranqtiillity  of « 
*  f?^V.  1.'"®^^  ^  minister  of  a  very  dijQTerent  disposition  had  obta»e 
K  tu  i!  r?^®*^^^^™^"^  ^^  affairs,  who  appeared  bent  upon  disturb 
both  the  French  and  English  governments,  in  order  to  recover  vii 
had  been  taken  from  Spain  bv  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  especiallT  i 
Italy;  to  deprive  the  duke  of  Orleans  of  the  regency,  in  favour  oi 
-  l?l  •  ^  •il'l'u^^^^l  and  to  seat  the  pretender  on  the  throne  ofGrea 
bntam,  with  the  aid  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  Such  were  the  plans  o 
the  celebrated  ^/6eronz  ;  originally  the  son  of  a  gardener ;  aftemard 
m  the  lowest  stations  in  the  church  of  Placentia,  but  who  hadraisei 
Himself,  by  sn  extraordinary  display  of  genius  find  talent,  to  (J>e  high 
est  degree  ot  credit  and  influence  at  the  court  of  Philip  V..  with  th( 
exalted  rank  of  cardinal. 

♦l.fmZ'f'f^  movements  indeed  on  the  part  of  Spain,  were  not  it 
themselves  altoge  her  unftivourable  to  tlie  views  of  ie  regent;  ir 

^™l!f  y"I!^  ^?  'V*"'  ^H  ^^^,  ^^"  ^^  E"gJ«"^  ^^^^  Austria,  always 
Sf  iKfr^a  i^^iS-!f^\''"'o*'^^^^^*^s^  ^  intimt^cy  between  the  ct^tilJ 
ot  Pans  and  Madrid.    Some  historians  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 

Z^J^J  JT^  ?^.^?  ^  ^'?^f^^^  contrivance  to  impose  on  the  former 
two  courts,  but  certainly  without  sufficient  grounds. 

IT*  v.^^^^f  u  "^^^  ^f^^  ^  S^^at  oversight  in  the  negotiations  at 
ii  ^f'^W*  to  have  endeavoured  more  effectually  to  reconcile  fte 
t?j;l*'n^?h*"^  """"^  ^JP'^'"'  cV'^  ^'^™^'''  ^^^r  the  treaty,  remained 
thoiX!  ?^''''^"?''.?''".^^*'^^  SP^^'sh  «^r«ne  by  Philip;  if hiie 
to  rin^rlh.?*?^  T^  M  ^^  ^^  ^^^'^^^^^  and  offended  at  bei?g  made 
to  contribute  t,>  the  indemnmcation  of  Charles  VL,  bv  a  very  consid- 
eraWe  dismemberment  of  its  dominions,  without  anv  suitabte  or 
adequate  remuneration.  ^    ^ 

an^^llH^'LTilKT*  *,^«FOJ?cts  of  Alberooi,  the  regent  entered  into 
?o  thP  f^I!.*ft  ^"?*'*"V"^  l*^^  ^"it«^  States;  entirely  sacrificjug 
if  F^S^  I^?Aif ^^^^^  l^  the  pretender,  who  was  to^e  seiitout 
rn^Kanr^Li&^T''*^  *""^"^'.'^''  7^^  ^^^^  to  be  deterred  bj  tbi8 
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wresting  from  Austria  the  island  of  Snrdinia,  and  fro«li  the  diike  of 
Saroy  that  of  Sicily,  thus  violating,  in  the  most  direct  and  claring 
manner,  the  solemn  treaty  of  RastacU,  so  lately  conchided.  in  coii* 
.  sequence  of  these  proceedings,  and  in  order  to  remedy,  as  it  wonld 
seem,  the  defects  and  omissions  of  Ihe  original  convention,  Austria 
was  admitted  a  party  to  the  alliance  between  France,  England*  and 
Holland,  with  a  v^iew  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  th« 
emperor  and  Spain,  upon  the  basis  of  the  follomng  arrangement : 
that  the  former  should  renounce  all  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne  in 
favour  of  Philip,  while  tlie  latter  should  surrender  to  the  emperor  the 
Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  quadniple  alliance. 
'Iriat  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  yield  Sicily  to  Austria,  receiving  in 
exchange  the  island  of  Sardinia  from  Spain ;  and  ttiit  the  eldest  son 
of  Philip  by  his  second  marriage,  don  Carlos,  should  be  secured  in 
the  reversion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Florence,  to  be  holden  as  male  fieis  under  the  emperor, 
ant  I  on  no  occasion  whatever  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

9.  There  never  was  a  period  perhaps  in  which  it  would  have 
been  more  difficult  to  unravel  the  policy  of  these  several  courts.  It 
was  certainly  a  strange  thing  for  the  emperor  to  agree.  In  any  man- 
ner, to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  so  much  reason 
to  be  distrustful ;  much  more  to  assist  in  doing  so.  While  those  ver^ 
terms,  which  were  undoubtedly  introduced  to  gratify  the  S}>anisJi 
minister,  in  this  particular  respect,  so  far  from  securing  the  ready 
consent  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  only  induced  it  to  make  fresh  eflbrts. 
The  predominance  of  France  and  England,  however,  soon  became 
so  conspicuous,  as  to  compel  Philip  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the 
alliance,  and  even  to  dismiss  his  favourite  minister,  the  cause  of  all 
the  grievances  of  which  the  allied  powere  had  to  complain.  In 
1,720  Austria  took  possession  of  Sicily,  and  Victor  Amadeus  11.  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  his  government  to  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

10.  In  the  month  of  December,  1,723,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age, 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  died  very  suddenly  in  a  ht  of  apoplexy. 
He  vvas  a  prince  of  shining  talents,  and  of  great  taste  and  spirit ;  but 
dissolute  in  his  habits  of  life  to  a  most  disgraceful  pitch  of  extrava- 
gance'. He  did  not  indeed  suffer  his  pleasures  and  licentious  connex- 
loils  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  but 
they  tarnished  his  lame,  and  in  all  likeUhood  shortened  his  life.  He 
had  the  misfortune  in  his  youth  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  most 
unprincipled  tutor,  the  Jibbe  Diibois^  who  continued  with  him  to 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  dying  oiJy  four  months  before  him,  a  cardi- 
nal of  Rome,  and  prime  minister  of  France  !  The  elevation  of  this 
profligate  man  to  such  high  stations  in  the  church  and  state,  did 
more  mischief  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  than  the  person- 
al vices  oi^the  regent,  who,  amidst  a  thousand  foibles,  had  some  great 
aiKl  brilliant  qualities. 

Neither  Austria  nor  Spain  were  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done 
tor  them,  and  strong  remonstrances  were  prepared  on  the  part  ()f  thf 
dukes  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  grand  duke  of  Ti-scany,  and  th€ 
pope,  against  the  grants  in  reversion  to  the  Infant  of  Jjpain.    At- 


1,729  another,  but  more  private  attempt,  had  better  success ;  it  was 
undertaken  by  a  very  smgular  and  eccentric  character,  tha  baron,  or 
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duke,  de  Kif^rday  Dutch  nuoister  at  the.  court  of  Madrid^  who  luo* 
ceeded  ao  &r^  through  his  own  intrigues,  and  the  venality  of  the  im- 
perial court,  as  to  give  umbrage  to  the  governments  off  raiace  ami 
England ;  the  latter  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  guarding,  ^y  a  coun- 
ter-treaty, framed  at  Hanover,  agaipst  the  effects  of  Itipperda^s  iri 
terposition. 

1 1.  Secret  articles  were  said  to  be  signed  and  executed,  to  recoi* 
er  for  Spain  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  to 
seat  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  to  forward  the 
emperors  views  with  regard  to  the  Oslend  £a9t  India  Compa&y, 
ana  to  cement  the  alliance  by  marriages  v/bkh  would  have  laidn 
foundation  for  the  reunion  of  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  dominion 
under  one  sovereign.  Kipperda  himself  is  said  to  have  communicat* 
ed  these  secret  articles  to  the  English  government :  he  was  made  to 
pay  dear  for  his  treachery. 
As  the  empress  of  Russia  had  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  rtouio, 
.  concluded  bv  Kipperda,  and  France  and  England  had  taken  steps  to 
secure  Holland  and  Prussia  on  their  side,  Europe  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  another  general  war,  but  the  timely  death  of  the 
emjpress,in  1,727,  and  the  defection  of  Prussia,  gare  a  (urn  to  afaiiSi 
ancf  left  room  for  the  renewal  of  the  congress  of  Cambray,  transferreo 
in  the  year  1,728,  'to  Soissons,  where  fresh  endeavours  were  made 
to  estaDlish  a  solid  and  permanent  peace.  As  tlie  emperor,  however, 
insisted  on  the  accession  of  all  the  contracting  powers,  to  the  fn^ 
matic  Sanction,  which  was  to  secure  to  his  heirs  general  tlie  undi- 
vided succession  to  all  his  territories  and  dominions,  the  other  courts 
withdrew;  and  in  November,  1,729,  concluded  at  Seville  in  Spain  a. 
separate  treaty,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  between  France,  England. 
anid  Spain,  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Infant  to  the  duckes  of 
Parma,  Pkcentia,  and  Tuscany.  To  this  treaty  Holland  was  soon 
after  brought  to  accede,  on  the  condition  that  her  rights  sbouid  be 
protected  against  the  new  East  India  Company,  established  by  tiie 
emperor  at  Ostend^  which  was  considered  as  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  and  manifestly  injurious  both  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  of  Seville  was  settled  so  totally  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  that  his  name  was  not  even  men* 
tioned  in  it;  which,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  gave  great 
offence.  In  the  year  1,731,  however^  England,  and  in  1,732  HoDand, 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  in  regard  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction^  on  condition  that  the  archduchess,  who  should  succeed  to 
the  empire,  should  not  marry  any  Bourbon,  or  other  prince  or  p<^ 
tentate,  capable  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Ostend 
Company  was, given  ujh  thelnfaqt  don  Carlos  took  possession  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacentia  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Far- 
nese  faniily,  and  the  ^and  duke  of  Tuscany  acknowledged  him  ^ 
his  heir.  A  treaty  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  empire,  call- 
cd  the  second  treaty  of  Vienna,  was  signed  and  executed  at  the  Isdiei 
place,  which  taay  be  said  to  have  terminated  all  the  differences  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Spanish  succession,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  E* 
rope  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  for.  the  space  of  thiny 
years. 

WhUe  these  ftungs  were  in  agitation,  Victor  Atoadeus,  embarrasa- 
ed,  as  iv  is  said,  with  the  counter  engagements  he  had  entered  into 
with  Austria  and  Spain,  thought  fit  to  resign  his  crown  to  bis  soDi 
Charles  Emmanaei,  but  soon  repenting  of  what  he  had  done,,  pi^ 
pttM  to  raascend  his  abdkated  throne;  this  radi  and  iiQudkioos  ife« 
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ivas  fhe  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  probably  of  his  death,  which 
Happened  in  November,  1,732. 

12.  In  -1,733,  France  became  involved  cignin  in  a  irar,  both  the 
origin  and  end  of  which  had  something  remarkable  in  them.  Tlic 
throne  of  the  elective  kingdom  of  Poland  becoming  vacant  by  the 
demise  of  Augustng  of  Saxony,  two  competitors  appeared  on  the 
stiige;  the  son  of  the  deceased  king,  and  btanislans  X^scinsky,  who 
mid  with  great  credit  previously  occupied  it  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden.*  (see  Sect.  LXVl.)  and  whose  daugh- 
ter was  miirried  to  Lewis  XV.  .The  emperor  of  Germanv,  the 
Czarina,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  ^Snner, 
France  supported  the  latter,  and  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
emperor,  bv  detaching  the  king  of  Sardinia  from  his  interest^,  and 
occupying  Lorrain,  whose  duke  was  engaged  to  marry  the  emperors 
daughter.  But  the  principal  seat  of  war  was  in  Italy,  where  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Sardinian  combined  troops  obtained  many  ad- 
rantages,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  seating  don  Carlos,  duke  ot 
Fsrma,  &c.,  on  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  which  he  nad  been 
particularly  invited  by  the  Neapolitans.    The  Austrian  court  had 


was  subdued  in  1,734,  and  Sicily  hi  the  year  following.  During  this 
content,  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene,  though  then  past  seventy 
years  of  age,  had  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  on  the'  Khine  ; 
but  he  had  great  cause  to  be  offended  with  the  situation  in  which  he 
wad  pLaced ;  the  French  being  strongei  ;  England  not  to  be  roused 
to-  assist  him,  through  the  paCitic  views  of  the  minister  Walpole ;  and 
having,  both  at  court  and  m  the  arm^^,  many  rivals  and  secret  ene- 
mies. His  only  consolation  was,  the  extreme  and  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment of  the  soldiers,  the  very  remembrance  of  which,  as  he 
feelingly  acknowledges  in  his  own  memoirs,  often  afteruarcls  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes. 

13.  Matters  were  brouglit  to  an  accommodation,  through  the  medi- 
ati<iti'  of  the  maritime  powers,  (who,  undoubtedly,  appear  in  this 
CJWfe  to  have  been  guilty  of  mi4eading  the  emperor.)  by  a  conven- 
tion signed' at  Vienna,' in  November,  1,738.  By  tnis  treaty  some 
very  extraordinary  appointments  took  place.  Stanislaus,  the  depos- 
ed King  of  Poland,  inther-in-law  to  the  king  of  France,  obtained, 
keeping  his  kingly  title,  tne  duchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  to  revert  to 
France  after  his  death,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1 .766. 
In  exchange  for  what  wjis  thus  bestowed  upon  Stanislaus,  the  ^  duke 
of  Lorrain  obtained  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  reversion  of 
i^hich  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  Infant  don  Carlos,  but  who  was, 
by  the  same  treaty,  acknowledged  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  surren- 
dering in  his  turn  to  the  emperor,  his  two  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia ; "^ Vigevaho  and  Novaro  were  given  to  the  king  of  Sardinia; 
and  lo  the  emperor,.the  Milanese,  the  Mantuap,  and  Parma. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  France  acceded  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  showed  some  reluctance 
to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  were  induced  to  sign  it  in  the 
course  of^the  year  1,729.  It  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  crown  ol  Poland,  not  only  Uie 
emperor  should  have  lost  almost  all  his  possessions  in  Italy,  but 
France  should  have  been  able  to  recover  a  province  of  which  »ne 
had  been  deprived  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  thousand  jeara,  and  su 
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aituated  as  to  render  U  one  of  the  most  spjendkl  ami  {ralifying  aoqw- 
sitioDS  she  could  possibly  have  Contemplated. 


SECTION  IL 

GNOLAND  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HAN- 
OVER, 1,714,  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  REION  OF  GEORGE  THE 
FIRST,  1,727. 

1.  QvEEir  Aone  was  no  sooner  dead,  [Part  H.  Sect  LXIV.  §  SQL] 
thqp  steps  were  taken  for  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  her  soo* 
cesser,  George  Lewis,  elector  of  Brunswick  Luneburg,  pursaaot  to 

.  the  several  acts  of  parliament,  for  securing  the  protes&t  sncceflfiioii, 
in  exclusion  of  the  pretender,  tho  house  of  Savoy,  and,  in  facteveij 
catholic  branch  of  the  royal  famil]^  of  Englana;  many  ofwhon 
were  more  directly  in  the  line  of  inheritance  than  theproteetsml 
descendants  of  James  the  first,  in  whom  tlie  crown  was  now  vestal; 
not,  however,  without  due  regard  to  that  hereditary  line  which  maf 
be  said  to  have  occupied  the  throne  from  the  time  of  Egbert  Tm 
late  union  with  Scotland,  1^706,  [see  as  above]  was  calculated  to  sop- 

Sress  any  general  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  people  there,  to  pia^e 
lemselves  again  under  a  distinct  sovereign. 

2.  The  accession  of  George  I.,  to  judge  from  the  addresses  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  general  tranquillity  manifested  ia 
all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  at  the  time  of  his  proclainatioii, 
would  seem  to  have  been  adceptable  to  the  nation  at  large.  Nor 
was  the  French  king  lon^  before  he  openlv  acloiowledged  nis  rifht 
and  title  to  the  crown  ot  Great  Britam,  though  the  sincerity  of  flit 
declarations  in  favour  of  a  protestant,  succession,  and  the  exeinsion 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  not  too  c6nfid'entiy  relied  upon.  The 
states  of  Holland  were,  probably,  entirely  cordial,  both  in  their  ex; 
pcessipns  of  congratulation,  and  promises  of  support  accordlog  to 
existing^  engagements  to  that  effect,  as  guarantees  of  the  Hanoveiiaft 
succession.  From  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  various  other  princes  and 
states  of  Germany,  his  majesty  also  received  the  strongest  Rssuran- 
ces  of  support ;  yet  so  little  are  these  courtesies  to  be  trusted,  Aat 
it  is  more  than  probable,  from  circumstances  since  come  to  light, 
that  at  this  very  moment,  with  regard  to  the  continental  states  » 
general,  he  had  more  enemies  than  friends. 

3.  His  entrance  into  his  new  dominions,  however,  September* 
1,714,  was  hailed  in  a  manner  that  could  not  f.ul  to  be  extreoieiy 
gratifying  to  the  king,  though  it  soon  became  manifest,  andooiiWnot 

.well  have  been  otherwise,  that  lliere  were  many  secret  heoxi-^^ 
ingsand  disappointed  hopes,  to  prevent  that  perfect  unanimity  whicfl 
was  most  desirable  on  an  occasion  so  important  The  tories^  sW* 
of  whom  had  evidently  been  tampering  with  the  pretender,  dunnj 
the  last  years  of  the  queen^s  reign^  were  greatly  discomfited,  «» 
in  a  very  marked  manner  discountenanced  by  the  king  himself.  T» 
whigs  enjoyed  a  triumph.  The  pretender's  friends  m  general  6t«w 
confounded,  not  only  by  the  low  estate  of  his  cause,  hpt  by  tbe  p^ 
^xity  of  theur  own  feelings,  with  regard  to  his  more  dired  ^^ 
tery  claims  to  the  crown.  In  this  dilemma,  it  is  not  to  be  wojkWW 
(ba^  several  should  refbse  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  airf  «fl^ 
nU<m.    Scotland  also,  in  part  at  least,  bewailed  its  lost  indcpeirfM* 
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bf  (be  acl  ef  luibn,  wfaicfa  some  wem  fonvaixi  to  have  dissolved 
aeain ;  and  tiie  papiBts.  beia^  very  numerous  in  Ireland,  rendered 
the  x>eace  of  (bat  Kingdom  constantly  precarious. 

4.  The  person,  manners,  and  deportment  of  the  new  sovereifo, 
were  not  such  as  immediately  to  conciliate  his  British  subjects  ;  bat 
he  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  kingly  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  a  OQore  solid  and  im]30x;iant  description.  Having  delivered  the 
ministerial  government  of  the  realm  into  the  hands  of  Uie  wbigs,  it  was 
not  long  before  serious  proceedings  were  entered  into,  by  the  new 
administration,  against  tlie  authors  and  advisers  of  the  late  peace  and  ' 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  apd  articles  of  impeachment  for  high  treason  ex. 
hibitcd  against  the  earl  of  Oxford,  viscount  Bolinsbroke,  the  duke  oi 
Qrmond^  earl  of  Strafford,  and  others.  The  diSie  of  Ormond,  and", 
lord  Bolingbroke,  absconded  ,*  the  earl  of  Oxfb^,  with  greater  mag* 
oanimity^  stood  upon  his  defence,  and  though  imprisoned  for  a  fon* 
siderable  time,  was  finally  acquitted.  IJnAer  a  pretence  of  the 
church  being  iu  danger,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  sprt 
qf'  watch-word  by  the  tor v  party  and  ja€;pbites,  (for  so  tne  adherents 

of  the  pretender  were  called,)  riots  and  tumults  took  pkice  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  kin^  was  em- 
powered by  parliament  (1,715.)  to  raise  fresh  forces,  and  tne  habeas 
cm-pus  act  was  suspended,  for  tne  more  speedy  apprehension  and  de* 
tention  of  suspected  persons. 

5.  In  Scotland,  however,  notwithstanding  great  precautions  to  the 
contrarTy  a  rebellion  actually  broke  out  in  the  month  of  August, 
1,715,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  late  secretary  of  state  for  that     " 
kingdom;  and  in  September,  the  pretender's^ standard  was  erected 

at  a  place  called  Brae  Mar,  though  the  pretender  himself  did  not  ar- 
rive m  Scotland  till  the  December  following ;  before  which  time  a 
severe  action  had  taken  place  at  Dunblain,  between  the  contending 
armies,  commanded  on  the  side  of  the  English  by  the  duke  oT 
Argyle ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  Scotch  by  the  earf  of  Mar.    The 
pretender,  on  reaching  the  shores  of  Scotland,  was  received  with 
regal  honours,  and  addresses  Were  presented  to  him  from  many  cor- 
porate bodies ;  even  his  coronation  was  tixed  to  take  place  on ,  the 
23d  day  of  January.    But  during  the  course  of  these  transactions, 
the  chief  officers  of  his  army,  as  soon  after  appeared,  were  but  too 
well  convinced  of  their  perfect  inability  to  terminate  the  contest 
suceessfully,  many  things  having  fallen  out  to  the  disappointment  of 
their  hopes ;  particularly  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  protestations  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  had 
secretly  favoured  their  cause.    The  English  army,  besides,  since  the 
hattle  of  Dunblain.  had  been  considerably  reinforced,  by  Dutch  as 
well  as  English  troops.    This  being  the  case,  as  we  learn  from  an  ac- 
count given  by  the  earl  of  Mar  himself,  they  felt  compelled  to  abandon 
their  enterprise  for  the  present;  and  in  order  to  check  the^jurauit 
rf  the  enemy,  eager  to  seize  the  person  of  the  pretender,  they  per- 
suaded the  latter  to  leave  the  kingdom  again,  and  return  to  France  ; 
the  earl  of  Mar  hunself  accompanyinfi  him.    They  were  lollowed, 
afterwards,  by  many  leaders  of  the  rebels,  who,  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nurjr  mamier,  escaped  the  English  vessels  stationed  to  intercept  their 
DBflHiee ;  hot  some  of  those,  who  had  previously  fallen  into  the 
kind^ot  the  JkigUsh,  as  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  others,  were 
impeached,  and  pleadmg  guUty,  executed.    Many  escaped  by  an  act 
dmcBJ    Thus  was  tiie  rebeltion,  in  a  great  measure,  subdued ; 
•v^rataktorj  addreises  poured  in  upon  the  toveieigit^  and  a  dav  oi 
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pabUc  ib9nk«stving  was  appointed  to  bo  obserred  Ihrougbout  the 
kingdom. 

6.  The  whig?,  however,  apprehending  that  their  opponents,  in  a 
new  parliament,  might  regain  their  ascendancy,  and  be  able  to  carry 
Into  execution  their  projects  against  the  existing  govemmetitibrougljt* 
in  a  bilL  (since  called  the  septennial  bill,)  for  enlarging  the  continu- 
ance or  parliament)  whereby  the  term  was  extended  from  ihm  to 
seven  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  tlfe  king,  and  to  begin  wiili 
the  parliament  then  chosen  and  assembled ;  a  most  important  meas- 
ure, and  accidentally  originating  witfi  a  party  more  friendly  in  repute 
to  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  people  than  the  step  itself  would 
seem  to  imply.  Abstracted  from  all  temporary  or  party  consideni- 
.  tlons,  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  very  delicate  and  important 
point  in  politics,  to'  determine  either  a  maximtan  or  minimimt  with 
regard  to  the  duration  of  such  elective  assemblies  as  the  Englfeh 
houSe  of  commons.  Frequent  elections  being  essentially  necessary 
to  preserve  the  j)eople  from  any  gross  neglect  of  theu*  mterests  by 
their  representatives,  or  any  unconstitutional  encroachment  on  their 
liberty,  as  wqll  as  to  remedy  abuses ;  but  too  frequent  elections,  hfiv- 
mg  evidently  the  ill  effect  of  keeping  up  party  divisions,  feuds,  and 
animosities,  interrupthig  business,  and  lessening  the  confidence  of 
foreign  states  in  the  measures  of  government.  Too  frequent  elec- 
tions, besides,  by  bringing  independent  candidates  so  much  the 
oftener  into  a  contest  with  the  treasury,  (for  gcvemment  mnst  have, 
and  will  always  endeavour  to  exert,  a  powerful  influence,)  may  iu 
time  deter  such  persons  from  a  conllict  so  disadvantageous;  unle«, 
in  short,  government  influence  in  elections  sJiould  be  entirely  dene 
away,  the  more  frequently  they  recur,  the  more  they  will  harass 


was  it  ill  urged  by  a  member  of  the  house  of  peers,  as  an  argument 
against  the  bill,  that,  "if  the  existing  house"  of  commons  continued 
themselves  beyond  the  time  ibr  which  they  were  chosen,  they  were 
no  more  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but  a  house  of  their  own 


liberty,  but,  in  their  eyes,  cleridy  tending  towards  slavery,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  catholic  prince,  and  the  destruction  of  the  prol- 
esfant  interests,  both  in  church  and  state.  It  was  well  that  they  a* 
signed  any  limit  to  their  continuance,  since  a  mere  repeal  ol  the 
triennial  act  would  have  left  the  term  undefined.  The  bill  was  final- 
ly passed,  after  much  (?i3position  in  the  lower  house,  and  a  strong 
protest  on  the  part  of  many  lords  in  the  upper,  by  a  majoritv  in  the 
commons  of  264  to  121  ;  and  it  has  continued  the  law  of  parliament 
ever  since. 

7.  In  the  year  1,717,  an  unpleasant  dispute  Occurred,  affecting  the 
church.;  and  which  seems  to  have  terminated  the  sittings  of  convo- 
cation. Dn  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Bangor,  gave  occasion  to  it,  by  a 
sernjon  preached  before  the  king,  March  31,  on  "The  Nature t>f 
the  Kmgdom  of  Christ,"  and  by  a  publication  entitled,  "a  Presen-a- 
Uve  against  the  Principles  and  the  Practices  of  the  Non-jurots.'; 
1  He  bishop  had  been  a  warm  friend  to  the  revolution,  rmd  many  rf 
Uie  principles  he  asserted  were  undoubtedly  directed  rather  agaitirt 
popery  tlian  our  own  efitaWishment ;  while,  in  opposition  lo  the  j^ 
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annulling  the  force  of  all  civil  sanctions  whatsoever  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  on  these  grounds  the  convocation  took  the  matter  *up,  but 
n  ilhout  muf  h  efFoct.  it  was  dissolved  in  the  midst  of  the  controver- 
sy, ^md  has  never  sat  to  dg  business  since.  Those  who  chiefly  at 
t.icke(Vttie  bishop  in  print,  were  Dr.  Snai>e  of  Eton,  dean  Sherfock, 
Dr.  Cannon,  (who  undertook  t(f  vindicate  the  proceedings  of  convo- 
cation,) Dr.  rotter,  afterwards  -archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Mr. 
Wiliian)  Law.  Perhaps  no  antagonist  entered  the  lists,  with  more 
decorum  of  manners,  or  integrity  of  disposition,  thtin  the  latter,  who, 
in  several  letters  addressed  5  the  bishop,  plainly  proved  that,  how- 
ever innocent  his  iLtentions  might  he,  his  arguments  and  expression* 
^plainly  tended  to  the  subversion  of  all  church  authority,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  a  most  faial  indifference  to  6verv  particular  form  of 
worship  and  belief.  Which,  considering  thf  hign  situation  he  held 
in  the  chiirch,  and  the  duties  attached  to  that  station,  could  not  but 
appear  in  the  light  of  an  abandonment  of  those  principles,  which 
alone  could  have  placed  him  there.  Such,  however,  was  the  state 
of  parlies  at  the  lime,  that  the  bishop  was  advanced  to  a  higher  posi 
in  tfie  church,  and  some  of  the  most  forward  of  his  opponents  dis- 
missed from  tneir  employments  about  the  court. 

8.  In  1,718  George  the' first  became  a  party  to  the  celebi^tt^l 
quadruple  a) liance,  formed  to  counteract  the  plans  and  projects  of  Ih© 
i>panisn  minister  Albcroni,  (Sect.  1.  §  8,)  w^io,  while  his  views  were 
cuieily  directed  towar<ls  his  native  country,  Italy,  managed  to  involve 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe  in  contests  and  jealousies,  exceedingly 

ferplexing,  and  inimical  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  many  states. 
)istant  as  Sweden  was,  ffeographically,  from  the  seat  and  object  of 
his  manoeuvres,  yet,  in  order  to  prevent  any  interruption  from  Eng- 
land, he  had  nearly  instigated  the  celebrated  Charles  XII.  to  invade 
the  latter  country,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  His  agents  and  accomplices,  however, 
were  fortunately  detected  in  time  to  prevent  the  rupture  hetweea 
the  two  courts.  George  1.  was  no  favourite,  either  with  the  Swedish 
monarch,  or  his  celebrated  competitor,  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 

9.  The  chief  object  of  the  auadruple  alliance,  as  has  been  befopft 
hinted,  wa<3  to  reconcile  and  adjust  the  rival  claims  and  pretej:ision» 
of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.  Alberoni  had  endeavoured, 
during  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turks,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  other  places,  for  the  sons  of  the  queen 
of  Spain,  a  princess  of  Parma,  his  native  country.  He  had  proposed^ 
in  short,  to  recover  for  Spain  all  that  had  been  conceded  and  surren- 
dered by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  (Part  11.  Sect  LXIV.)  The  intei- 
ference  of  England,  in  sending  a  fteot  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  emperor,  according  to  treaty,.at  the  very  mo 
ment  when  the  Spanish  forces  were  prepared  to  invade  Sici  y  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  exceedingly  exasperated  (iie  cardmal  mm- 
jsfer,  and  induced  him  to  heap  reproaches  on  the  British  govern- 
ment  for  their  precipitate  proceedings^  pretending  that  the  Spaniards 
bAd  in  every  instance  manifested  a  favourable  disposition  towards 
England;  though  nothing  was  more  notorious  ftian  that  her  mer- 
ilianta  had  been  scnndalously  iU-treated  by  them,  and  her  MMnwler 
;sir  Madrid  overwhelmed  with  complaints  to  that  effect  The  latter, 
rodbed,  stated  afterwards  in  the  houee  <rf  commons,  that'he  l»d  pre- 
Z  34 
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tented,  at  the  least,  fi.ve-anr]>twenty  memorials  to  the  court  of  Spmo 
upon  the  soligect,  without  redress ;  and  notwitiistanding  all  tin  se  in- 
dignities, a^nd  to  evince  the  desire  of  his  government  not  too  precipi- 
tately to  commence  hostilities,  had  communicated  to  the  Spanish  min- 
ister the  numbers  and  force  of  the  Englisl)  fleet  before  it  sailed,  in 
order  to  convince  him  of  its  superiority,  and  deter  him  from  tlie 
measjarei  he  had  in  view.  The  defeat  ot  the  Spanish  lleet,  off  Sicily. 
by  admiral  Bvng,  August  1,718,  ruined  all  the  proiects  of  Albcroni; 
he  soon  after  tell  into  disgrace,  and  was  precipitated  from  the  exalted 
station  he  had  attained  to  by  the  strenjglh  of  his  genius;  which,  what- 
ever his  enemies  might  allege,  certainly  bespoke  a  keen  and  vigi- 
lant statesmttn,  and  an  able  mhiister,  as  far  as  regarded  the  interests 
'of  the  country  he  served,  both  foreicn  and  domestic. 

10.  Though  so  severe  an  action  bad  taken  place  in  the  Meditcr- 
ranean,  between  the  English  and  Spanish  Ueets  in  the  month  oi ' 
Angust,  war  was  not  formally  declared  <it  London  till  the  close  oi 
the  year  1,718,  (Dec.  29.)  between  whkh  period  and  the  finat  dis- 
grace and  retirement  oi  the  Spanish  minister,  he  had  attempted 
two  measures  of  deep  revenge,  one  on  the  power  and  person  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  and  the  other  on  the  govern- 
ment of  George  1.  w  EngUmd,  by  an  invasion  of  his  dominions  in 
fevour  of  the  pretender,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  expatriated 
duke  of  Ormond.  It  is  reniarkable  that  tliese  projects  were  severally 
detected  by  the  French  regent  and  British  monarch,  in  time  to  admit 
of  their  warning  each  other  of  the  dang<ir  in  which  they  were  re- 
spectively placed,  and  of  offering  the  assist-ince  which  the  cases  re- 
quired. 

11.  The  war  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  excited  bietween 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  was  in  no  long  course  of  time  brousht  to 
an  issue  very  honourable  and  glorious  to  the  former ;  admiral  Bjng 
with  his  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  having  so  managed  matters  i» 
fully  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  his^ission,  putting  the  em- 
peror into  possessiori  of  Sicily,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  of  Sardinia, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  embarnissment,  owing 
to  the  obstinacy,  backed  by  the  bravery  of  the  Spaniards,  the  hia* 
drances  arising  from  a  succession  of  governors  at  Naples,  and  the 
toss  of  time  in  the  neces&iry  communications  with  his  oun-cour 
and  that  uf-yienna.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  discharged  so  delicate 
and  arduous  a  commission,  with  more  applause  on  the  part  of  hi? 
x>pm  country  and  her  allies,  or  with  fewer  complaints  and  less  obloquy 
on  the  part  of  his  opponents.  The  latter  indeed,  in  this  CJisc,  ratnei 
joined  in  the  commendations  so  liberally  bestowed  on  him  by  his  em- 
ployers, at  the  termination  of  the  short  but  vigorous  contest.  When 
he  waited  on  th5  king  at  Hanover,  his  majesty  is  said,  very  jiwlly^  to 
have  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  found  out  the  secret  of  obliging 
his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends ;  alluding  to  the  very  honouraWe 
terms  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  expressed  themselves  concernirtg 
him,  both  as  an  officer  and  negotiator.  *  He  was  most  deservedly  aw* 
vanced  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  viscount  Torrington,  ancf  had 
other  appropnate  honours  bestowed  upon  him;  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  l,7r9,  the  king  of  Spain  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the 
qoadrople  aUianoe^  his  mmister,  on  the  urgent  and  joint  demaw* 
or  the  kmf  of  England,  the  emperor,  and  regent  of  France,  havi»{ 
Iwen  previously  dismissed,  and  banished  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

12.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1,719,  a  bill  was  brought  into  paf 
Iwmcnt  by  the  ministry,  for  limiting  the  number  of  tSt  peei*  " 
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ortgiiinied  with  Lord  Sunderiand,  who  is  said  to  have  had  In  view  to 
restrain  the  power  of  the  prince  ol  Wales,  whom  he  had  ofiendcd, 
when  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  Alter  much  debate,  and  it  is 
supposed  almost  entirely  through  the  influence  of  !5ir  Robert  Wat- 
poie,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  269  to  177. 

13.  in  1,720  die  king  was  much  occupied  in  afibrding  protection 
and  support  to  the  protestant  interests  abroad,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  amongst  the  northern  states.  Swe- 
den, Benmark,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  readied  the  fruits  of  his  media* 
tion ;  bar  the  czar  resisted  his  proposals,  and,  for  some  time,  contin* 
ued  to  act  against  Sweden,  in  cieiiauce  of  the  combined  operations  of 
tliat  coimtry  and  England.  He  at  last,  however,  consented  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  France,  and  peace  was  established  between  Kussia 
and  Sweden,  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  1,721. 

1 4.  Nothmg  occurred  mr  this  reign  more  disastrous  in  its  conse- 
*  quences,  or  more  strange  and  extravagant  in  its  origin  and  progress, 

than  thie  celebrated  Soitik  Sea  scheme,  whereby,  tlioujgii  immense  for- 
tunes were  rapidly  made  by  some,  manv  individual  were  ruined, 
and  public  credit  alarmingly  shaken.  The  details  of  this  curious 
speculation  and  bubble  (as  it  has  been  but  too  justly  denominated^) 
it  would  be  exceedingly  uninteresting  to  enter  into,  in  a  work  like 
the  present,  and  they  are  easily  to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  but  such  an 
instatice  of  public  infatuation,  illusion,  and  credulity,  was  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  Mississippi  scheme,  projected  by  Law,  during  the 
f^gency  in  France,  which  had  a  similar  effect,  and  which  was  most 
probably  the  model  from  which  Sir  John  Blunt,  the  projector  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  took  the  hint.  The  French  system  has  been  8U|>- 
posed  to  have  had  sometlung  more  substintial  in  it^  with  respect  to 
the  exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana.  ^But  the  South  Sea  scheme  had 
certainly  commercial  advantages  attached  to  it.  The  two  schemes, 
It  ittust  be  admitted,- supply  the  most  useful  lesson  to  all  wise  states, 
jiot  to  taropier  with  the 'public  credit,  or  countenance  such  suspicious 
projects;  tor  though  both  these  adventures  set  out  with  very  j^lau- 
sible  pretences  ofpublic  benefit,  and  a  certainty  of  relieving,  rather 
than  distressing,  the  credit  of  the  nation,  their  course  and  progress 
soon  became  such  as  to  ex*.ite  the  most  lively  apprehensions  in  all 
considerate  minds,  of  the  consequences  which  actually  ensued;  es- 
pecially in  England. 

15.  The  politics  of  Europe  were  in  a  very  j)erplexed  state,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  1.,  owing  to  two  treaties, 
of  which  some  account  has  been  given  in  another  place,  but  which 
were  very  importont  to  the  English  nation.  These  were  the  trea- 
ties of  Vienna  and  Hanover,  the  former  of  which  took  place  in 
April,  and  the  latter  in  September,  1 ,726.  By  the  former,  the  em- 
peror and  Spain  were  supposed  secretly  to  have  bound  themselves 
to  procure  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  to  the  lattei 
power :  to  aid  the  pretender,  and  to  lurther  the  interests  ol  the  Os- 
tend  East  India  Company,  which  had  given  umbrage  to  England, 
HoUand,  and  France.  By  the  latter  treaty,  England  was  able  to 
secure  on  her  side,  against  the  projects  of  Austria  and  Spain,  the 
kings  of  Prussia  and  Sweden-,  and  the  states  of  Holhnd ;  but  as  this 
aid  watf  very  slowly  and  teluctantiy  promised,  and,  in  one  instance, 
g0on  abandoned,  the  state  of  affairs  would  have  been  very  alarming, 
but  for  the  encouragemont  eiven  by  parliament,  which  was  so  eflec^ 
toaClhat  though  consklecable  preparations  for  war  took  place  on  the 
^9JC  almoU  ^H  the  nations  concerned,  Jirticl^  of  peace,  througu 
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tli€  mediation  of  France,  were  agreed  upon  in  May.  1,127,  and  ao 
ceptcd  by  the  imperial  court  and  Spain ;  by  tliese  the  cnarter  of  thf. 
Ostend  comp{my  was  suspended  lor  a  Certain  period,  and  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  which  had  actually  commenced,  and  been  carried  on 
for  four  months,  raised  and  abandfoned. 

J  6.  George  1.  died  Jit  Osfiaburgh,  on  his  way  to  his  elecloral  do; 
minions,  J  nne  11,1 ,727,  with  tlie  reputation  of  an  honest  and  geneious 
prince.  He  was  brave  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  council ;  having  bid 
many  arduous  negotiations  on  his  hands,  which  he  commoply  con- 
ducted to  a  favourable  issue ;  not  often,  however,  without  large  sub- 
sidies. His  own  measures  were  generally  defensive  and  prevcnfn- 
tive.  He  was  fortunate  in  the  state  of  things,  at  the  period  of  (^neen 
Anne's  death,  and  in  the  removal  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  Charles  Xil.  of 
Sweden,  both  of  whom  were  personally  unfriendly  to  him,  and  cer- 
tainly had  projects  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of  "the  Stuart  family. 
King  George  constantly  manifested  a  disposition  to  govern  according 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  And  it  has  been  observ- 
ed to  his  credit,  that  the  nation  not  only  improved  in  wealth  and 


credit  during  his  roign,  but  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  tranquillity 
at  home,  and  a  longer  duration  of  peace  abroad,  than  daring 
period  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    At  the  time  of  his  ( 
he  was  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 


any 


SECTION  lil. 

AUSTUIA  (AND  GERMANY)  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  RASTADT 
1,714,  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  AIXrLA-CIIAPELLE,  1,748. 

^  1 .  The  affaii-s  of  Austria,  as  incidentally  connected  with  thosi3  o( 
France,  Spain,  England,  Italy,  and  Prussia,  from  the  year  L.71'3to. 
1,738,  have  been  already  treated  of  in  the  preceding  sections..  U 
may  be  necessary,  however,  to  take  a.  brief  view  of  matters,  irom  the 
conimenccment  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  to  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch ;  which  event,  as  we  shall  have  to  ."^ihow,  greatly  disturbed  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  occasioned  the  war  which  was  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1,748.       .  ■ 

2.  Charles  \'I.,  who  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  succession 
war,  as  Ji  competitor  for  the- Spanish  throne.  (Part  11.  Sect.  LXIV.) 
became  emperor  in  the  year  1,711,  on  the  demise  of  his  eldei 
brolljer,  Joseph  I.  Though  he  had  declhied  becoming  a  party  to 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1,713,  it  was  not  long  before  he  pevceircd 
his  error,  being  left  alone  to  support  ;m  expensive  war.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  therefore,  he  received  the  proposals  made  to  liim  l»J 
the  court  of  Versailles,  consented  to  the  opehing  of  conferences,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1,713,  and,  in  the  March  loll  owing,  1,714, 
signed  the  treaty  of  Rastadt,  by  which  he  obtained  po^ession  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,,  (except  the  barrier  towns  ceded  to  HoilflwK) 
Naples,  Sardin'a,  Milan,  Frieburg,  and  Kehl. 

3.  But  he  Wcis  very  -soon  disturbed  iii  a  part  of  these  acquisitions, 
by  the  restlessness  and  jealousy  of  Spain,  already  noticed.  Great  ile- 
Kgns  Were  formed  against  his  Italian  territories ;  Sardinia  octaally 
taken  Irom  him,  in  1,717  ;  Sicily,  in  1,718,  and  ftirther  encroachmeute 
projected,  but  for  the  timely  interposition^  of  the  Eniriish,  "iiwier 
iMimiral  Byni,  in  th<5  Mediterranean-,  <Secl»  IIu^  9,  ll^  wio«wp 
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li^i^i  matters  to  aiiivcmrable  issue  for  Austria,  with  bihnite  creilit 

tu  jiiniself,  both  as  an  ofticer  and  a  negolintpr.  ^ 
^  4.  Spain  had  eagerly  cayght  al  the  opportunity  wluch  presented 
itself  of  malcing  these  attacks  upon  Austria,  while  the  latter  po%ver 
vvas  engaged  in  war  with  Turkey,  in  aid  of  the  Venetiaas.  Thfl 
Turks,  (instigated,  it  has  been  said,  by  the  Spanish  minister,  Ui 
i»ngage  the  attention  of  Austria*)  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Car-  • 
iowitz,  had  taken  the  Morea  irom  the  Venetians,  before  Austria 
came  to  tlieir  aid^  in  the  year  1,716;  nor,  tiiough  from  that  lime 
so  powerfully  assisted,  were  they  able  to  recover  that  pemnsula. 
Charles  VL,  however,  was  not  long  at  variance  with  tlie  Porte  upon 
this  occasion.  As  early  as  the  year  1%718,  through  the  extraordinary 
skill  and  valour  of  prince  Eueene,  tne  Austrian  commander,  things 
wci'e  brought  to  an  issue,  and  a  t^ace  concluded,  through  the  me- 
diation of  Lngiand  and  Holland,  at  Passarowitz,  by  which  the  Turk* 
were  allowed  to  retain  the  Morea,  en  ceding  to  the  Venetians  some 

*  frontier  towns  in  Albania  and  Dalmatia,  xvhiTe  Austria  obbdned  Bcl- 
gi'iide^  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar  ana  Wallachia,  as  far  as  the  Aluta; 
she  was  also  able  to  establish  a  free  commerce  in  all  the  harboui*s  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  with  the  Persians.    The 

.  early  lermiaation  gf  this  war,  together  with  the  successes  of  the 
English  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  ichecked  the  operations  of  the  Span- 
iaixls,  and  disposed  them  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  al- 
rnmce.  Spain  and  Austria,  however,  were  not  effectualfy  reconciled 
till  the  year  1,725,  at  which  period  the  emperor. was  induced  to  re- 
nounce his  pretensions  upon  bpain  and  the  Indies. 

5.  Charles  VI.  was  for  a  long  time  deeply  occupied  in  endeavour- 
ing to  pre^rvc  his  own  dominions  from  such  difficulties  as  Spain  had 
been  involved  in,  at  the  begianing  of  this  century,  owing  to  the  dis- 
puted succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  on  the  demise  of  Charles  11. j 


ters,  the  hereditary  dominiors  and  crowns  belonging  to  the  house  oi 
Austria,  should  remain  united,  hi  failure  of  such  issue,  male  or  fe- 
male,  the  daughters  of  his  deceased  brother,  Joseph,  were  to  succeed ; 
and  if  they  died  without  heirs,  the  inheritance  was  to  pass  to  his  sis- 
ters,  and  their  descendants.  When  this  act  was  proposed,  at  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon,  it  was  violently  resisted  by  the  electors  of  Saxony. 
and  Bavaria,  as  well  as  the  elector  Palatine,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Vieu- 
na,  1,731,  as  well  as  by  previous  negotiations  at  the  diiferent  courts  ol 
Europe,  almost  every  p<Mver,  except  France,  was  brought  to  consent 
to  the  proposed  regulations;  England  and  Holland,  in  particular, 
bavins  been  gained  over  by  the  emperor's  agreement  to  suppress  the 
ew  East  India  Company  which  ne  had  endeavoured  to  establish 
at  Osteod.  The  guarantee  of  France  was  not  obtained  till  six  years 
after,  in  recompense  of  the  transfer  of  the  jduchies  of  Loriaine  and 
Bar  to  the  latter  power,  on  tlie  demise  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland, 
who  obtained  the  government  of  (hose  countries  by  the  treaty  o< 

1«738« 

'  6.  Charles  VL  had  scaixiely  succeeded  in  his  ereat  Object  of  the 
piagmatioi  sanction,  before  he  was  engaged  in  a  fresh  war  with  the 
Tu»k  in  virtue  ot  a  treaty  concluded  with  Russia,  who  had  com- 
nenced  hostilities  against  the  Forte,  in  1,736.  The  war  gn  the 
part  of  Austria,  however,  was  of  very  short  duration.  She  M 
iMt  th«  support  of  h»r  fiupaous  gaaeral,  prince  Eugeiie;  and  Imi 
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Armies,  on  the  present  occasion,  appear  to  have  bce,n  Ul  conducted. 
Jealousies  and  disagreements  amongst  the  superior  officers,  and  a 
great  want  of  resources,  baffled  all  their  operations.  In  1,739,  the 
emperor  was  compelled  to  submit  to  tbe  terms  of  the  trea^  oi 
Belgrade,  which  was  highly  advantageous  to  Turkey.  Austria 
surrendered  Servia,  with  the  fortresses  of  Belgrade  arid  Szabatcii; 
and  Austrian  Wallachia,  with  the  fortress  of  Orsova.  By  the  treaty 
ot^ Belgrade,  the  Porte  also  obtained  advantages  over  Russia;  but  it 
is  now  known,  that  this  Convention  was  very  artfully  cond  acted  by 
an  agent  of  the  French  court,  who  wjis  fnstrncted  not  only  to  prevent 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  by  the  combined  forces  of  Austria  » 
and  Russia,  but  to  resist  the  aggrandizement  of  the  former,  and 
separate  her,  if  possible,  from  her  northern  ally. 

7.  In  the  year  inr^meaiately  following  that  in  which  the  treaty  of 
Belgrade  had  restored  harmony  between  the  two  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Constantinople,  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  Charles 
VI.  died,  the  last  heir-male  of  the  Austrian  line  of  princes.  Notwith- 
stiinding  all  the  care  he  bad  taken  to  secure  to  his  daugiiter  tiie 
entire  hereditary  dominions  of  his  family ;  and  though  almost  th? 
whole  of  Europe  ha3  guaranteed  the  indivisibility  of  tiis  doaiinions, 
according  to  his  wishes,  he  w«is  no  sooner 'dead  than  numerous 

■  " be  said  to  have, 


drawn  up,)  succeeded,  on  the  death  oV  her  lather,  to  the  following 
Itingdoms,  states,  and  territories :  Hungary  and  BoljiBmln,  Silesia 
and  Austrian  Suabia,  Upper  and  Lovver  Austria,  Sly ria,  Garinthia, 

untries,  Fiiull,  Ty^^^  ^"^ 


the  terms  of  the  Prngmatic  Sanction,  (which,  however,  had^  been  111 
drawn  up,)  succeeded,  on  the    "     * 
Itingdoms,  states,  and  territoi 
and  Austrian  Suabia,  Upper  a 
4parniola,  Bureau,  Brisgau,  the  Lovv-Countr 
Mantuan,  and  the  Duchies  of  Milan,  Parma,  and  Placentia. 

8.  Unfortunately  for  the  archduchess,  Charles  VI.  had  left  db 
army  in  a  bad  condition,  his  finances  embarrassed,  aLd,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  FCarcity  almost  approaching  to  famine,  prevailed  m 
many  parts  of  his  dominions.  .All  these  circumstances  combined, 
were  calculated  to  rais'*  up  competitors  for  different  portions  of  nw 
estates.  Nor  were  they  at  all  tardy  in  advancing  their  claims.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  pretended  to  be  the  proper  Leir  to  tlie  kingdom 
of  Bohemia.  Augustus  II.,  elejctor  of  ^vixony  and  king  of  Poland, 
having  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  1.,  elder  brother  Of 
Charles  VI.,  claimed  the  whole  Austrian  succession.  The  king  of 
Spain  did  the  same,  though  upon  a  more  remote  title,  and  entirely 
tlirough  females.  The  king  of  Sardinia  made  pretensions  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  Frederic  II.,  of  Prussia,  to  the  province  of^^ 
sia. 

9.  Many  of  these  several  claimants  had  formally  agreed  to  tj^ 
terms  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  even  at  first  professed  the  ffl?^ 
favourable  dispositions  towards  tlie  archduchess,  who  had  taken  q^j^ 
possession  of  all  that  had  descended  to  her;  but  the  times,  andoftc 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  empire,  encouraged  them  to  brew 
through  theii:  engagemenU ;  not,  however,  altogether  without  9ej« 
pretence  of  honour  and  justice ;  as  was  the  case  with  France.  ^^* 
King  of  France  hjid,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Spaio,  f^ 
\vnt  ^^  *^"^^  derived  a  right  from  two  princesses,  married  to  Uff' 
is  XUl.  and  XIV.,  to  the  whole  succession ;  but  cfioosingi  rather  ^«'> 
to  depend  upon  these  titles,  to  take  the  part  of  the  elector  of  BflJ?* 
na,  he  insisted  that,  m  his  guarantee  of  the  Pmgmatic  Seiittk»»i9^ 
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clause  ^*iMt<?  vrajmi^icio  ierfii^^^  be  wsis  iaii^y  tefl  at  liberty  to  eftpousn 
imy  claims  (bat  shoah)  appear  to  him  more  just  than  those  of  tho 
archituchc^,  qneen  of  Hmigary.  This  dause  bad,  indeed,  l>een  in- 
trodkieed  into  some  of  the  acts  of  gaarantee,  tiioucn  not  into  all. 

10.  The  most  forward  and  active  of  the  queea^  opponents  \vas  a 
pnoee  little  Iuiowd  till  tken,  Frederic  king  of  Pryssiii,  at  that  tim« 
about  tvreutv-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  succeeded,  through  the 
pradeoce  (n  his  father,  to  an  army  and  a  treasury  of  no  inconsider- 
able importance ;  both  of  which  he  had  himself  also  found  time  to 
improve.  His  movements  Tvere  sudden,  and  quite  unexpected  by 
the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  he  soon  made  knotvn  what  his  demaniH 
were,  proposing  that  if  they  should  be  granted,  lie  would  support 
Austria  against  other  enemies,  and  assist  the  queen  in  placing  her 

-  hust^md  on  ttie  imperial  throne.  He  pretended,  indeed,  at  i^nst^  to 
be  only  desirous  (A  occupying  Silesia,  as  a  friend  to  the  queen ;  but 
the  mask  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  his  tixed  determination  to  become 
master  of  Lower  Silesia  rendered  visible  to  all  the  world. 

1 1 .  The  queen  would  consent  to  the  surrender  of  no  part  of  hef 
inheritance,  though  possibly  her  refusal  in  this  instance,  occasioned 
the  aHiance  soon  afterwards  formed  between  the  court  ot  Versailles 
and  Frederic^  from  which  she  suffered  so  much.  England,  It  is  said, 
counselled  snbmission  in  the  point  of  Silesia,  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences ;  but  woi*se  consequences,  jierhaps,  were  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, had  she  complied.  It  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  disposed 
othetTJ  to  urge  their  claims  witli  greater  importunity. 

12.  Aided  by  France  and  Saxony,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  year  U741,  acquired  possession  of  the  kingdcm  of 
Bohemia,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  and  in-du»urated  with  great 
solemnity;  and,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1,742,  he  had  the  imperial 
dit'nity  conferred  on  him  by  the  diet  ot  Frankfort,  under  the  title  oi 
Charles  VH.,  having  been  chosen,  however,  when  some  of  the  elec- 
tors were  disqualified  from  voting.  ,  ,.  , 

13.  Never  was  there  a  greater  prospect  ot  a  total  dismemhermem 
ol  the  Austrian  dominions  than  at  this  time.    Different  parts  were 
regularly  assigned  ta  the  several  claimants,  and  nothing  left  for  the 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.  but  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  province 
of  Cower  Austria,  the  Belgian  states,  and  the  duchies  of  Carinthia. 
Styria,  and  Carniola.    Precautions  had  even  been  taken  to  prevent 
h^  deriving  any  aid  from  Russia,  by  exciting  Sweden  to  declare  was 
against  the  latter  power.    But  the  spirit  ol  this  surprising  woman 
was  not  to  be  broken  by  tlie  powerful  combination  against  her.    She 
bad,  at  the  very  commencement  of  her  reign,  in  a  singular  and  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  with  consummate  wisdom,  particularly  by 

'taking  the  ancient  oath  of  king  Andrew  IL,  attached  to  her  interests 

'  the  brave  Hiuigarians.    llepairiHg  to  them  with  her  infant  son,  she 

threw  herself  entirely  upon  their  protection,  and,  m  the  most  public 

nranner,  addressing  them  in  the  Latin  language,  at  a  special  assembly 

of  the  states,  presented  her  child  to  them  m  terms  the  most  pathetic. 

Supported  by  their  valour,  and  with  the  help  of  ^English  and  Dutch 

moneys  she  baffled  all  her  enemies,  and  finally  dissipated  the  storm 

that  so  rudely  threatened  her.    It  was  not,  mdeed,  until  Walpole  was 

removed  from  the  l^nglish  ministry  that  the  queen  received  any  ac- 

live  assistance  from  tlie  king  of  England ;  but  afterwards,  both jn 

-•Flandewandltalv,he  wasapowerfuFally.    She  also  derived  some 

-^tuwSuS  from  ^  king  of  &kFdinia,  not,  however,  very  cwditably 

't:YciK)wMd  with  regard  to  GMoa^ 
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14.  Had  Ui«  mimeroas  pawern  tirst  nrmed  afsm^  M»na  Tbere^A, 
or  ioUmidatod  into  a  state  of  tieutrality,  agreed  amongst  (bemseJvcs, 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  queen  to  have  witbstooti  their 
attacks ;  but,  fortunately  for  her,  many  stood  so  directly  in  a  sfcite  of 
ttvakhtp  towards  each  other,  and  France  was  such  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  alarm  to  almost  all  the  other  confederates,  that  their  tery 
hcst  movements  produced  jealousies  and  divisions  amongst  them; 
and,  Avhat  is  very  remaiiiable,  the  ^earliest  who  showed  a  dispoaition 
to  treat  with  the  queen  was  the  kii>g  of  Prussia,  in  cdnscqueoce  oi 
the  successes  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  Bohemia. 

15.  The  interference  of  England,  in  behalf  of  the  queen,  did  at 
th-st,  indeed,  only  exasperate  i  ranee,  and  the  oilier  alUes  of  Charlw 
VIL,  and  excite  them  to  a  more  vigorous  opposition.  But  the  dcalb 
oC  the  emperor,  in  the  year  1,745,  who  had  derived  no  bappiafsi, 
but,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  misery,  from  his  short  exaltation,  aiwl  his 
son's  prudent  and  wise  abandonment  of  such  high  dignities,  in  onler 
to  secure  his  quiet  possession  of  his  paternal  iloininions*  left  the 
oueen  at  liberty  to  procure  for  her  husband,  Francis,  grand  dake  of 
Tuscany,  the  imperial  crown ;  his  election  to  which  took  place  in 
the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year ;  the  queen  agreeineto 
admit  tlie  young  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  full  possession  of  his  he- 
rieditary  dominions,  and  to  acknowledge  his  father,  Charles  \  11,  to 
have  been  duly  invested  with  the  imperial  dignitv.  After  sojnc 
signal  successes,  the  queen's  great  advei-sary,  the  ting  of  Fir»*ki, 
al^o  came  into  her  terms,  having  agreed,  in  a  treaty  concludes  at 
Dresden,  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Francis"'s  election,  on  teing 
put  in  possession  of  Silesi(i  and  the  county  o^  Glat;is,  the  chief  obiw'ts 
tor  which  he  had  been  contending.    The  elector  Palatine  was  like- 

i  wise  included  in  this  treaty.  ,, 

16.  The  French  continued  tlie  war  in  the  Netherlands,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  and  with  considerable  success;  but  tlie  queen  being  a 
good  deal  disembarrassed  by  tlie  peace  she  had  been  able  to  con- 
clude with  Prussia,  had  it  soon  in  her  power  to  recover  all  that 
the  French  and  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  Italy,  while  the  French 
conquests  in  Flanders  and  Holland  led  to  the  re-establisbrocnt  oi 


« f  the  king  of  France^  whose  finances  were  almost  exhausted,  and 
who  had  suflfered  severe  losses  by  sea,  tended  to  bring  matters  to  ajj 
i^sue.  A  congress  was  opened. at  Aix-la-Chapelle^  which,  t^^^^J 
rather  slow  in  its  operations,  at  last  terminated  in  a  peace,  concludes 
October  7,  1,748,  exactly  a  hundred  years  after  the  famous  treaJJ 
of  Westphalia,  which  served  for  a  basis  of^the  negotiations  entered  uito 
upon  tlus  occasion.  By  this  convention,  as  in  most  other  instances oi 
the  same  natute,  there  \yas  so  general  a  restitution  of  conquests,  ai 
plainly  to  mark  the  folly  and  injustice  of  having  continued  the  war 
so  long.  During  this  contest,  in  thie  year  1,743,  died  the  cardinal  ae 
Fieury.  first  minister  of  France,  at  the  veiy  advanced  age  of  nine^* 
He  did  not  assume  the  reins  of  government  till  he  was  seveng- 
three.  He  had  many  virtues,  but  was  much  more  admired  by  h» 
counti-ymen  for  his  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  than  for  ener0 
oi  character,  or  public  spirit 

17.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  bcihging  us,  as  nearly  as  can  be, 
to  tb«  middle  ^  th«  eif^iteenth  century,  It  may  be  well  to  tak«  * 
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tkw  of  £uiope  9t  this  partScQlar  period,  iuid  as  conneetedl  with 
UuB  celebnitea  treatj ;  but  tliis  must  be  reflerred  for  a  future  aectloii. 


SECTION  IV. 

ENGLAND    FROM    THE   ACCESSION    OF  GSORGE  11.  TO  THE 
THRONE,  1,727,  TO  HIS  DEAtH,  1,760. 

1.  The  accession  of  George  H.,  who  came  to  the  throne  1^727,  iii 
the  44th  year  of  hia  age,  and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  was  not  at- 
tended with  such  changes  as  many  had  expected.  Even  the  minis- 
ter binaself,  sir  Robert  Walpole,  is  said  to  haA'c  been  surprised  at  the 
reception  he  met  with  from  his  majesty,  on  the  demise  of  the  late 
king,  and  at  the  continuance  of  the  power  in  Ids  hands.  Bwt  this  is 
Eow  known  to  have  been  owing  to  the  wise  and  prudent  care  of 
E^een  Caroline,  who,  at  this  moment,  was*  found  to  possess  an  influ- 
ence over  iier  royal  consort,  vvhicli  liad  l)een  by  man^^  little  suspect- 
ed, but  which  her  extreme  good  sense,  and  discreet  conduct,  seemed 
fufly  to  justyy.  The  vvhigs  might  justly  be  consiiiered  as  the  truest 
friencU  of  the  house  of  iiatiover  and  the  proteslant  chti-ch  ;  and 
their  continuant  in  power  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reJgn, 
though  very  grating  io  the  adverse  party,  seemc(J  to  be  extremely 
favourable  to  the  quiet  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  good-will  which  Jrad  sprung  up,  and  been  encouraffed  dur- 
kig  the  regency,  between  the  rival  courts  of  Versailles  and  Liondouj 
was  not  materially  divSturbed  during  the  whole  administration  of 

.Walpole,  and  his  pacitic  contemporary,  cardinal  Fleury  ;  the  queen 
being  also  friendly  to  peace.  But  as  it  is  not  easy  tor  any  peaceable 
^^wTAvnm^nt  \t\ntxi/\  mraru^  th^  or\cvr\nr}\tnox\iH  of  nfhpr  stntfts.  Snnin. 


the  trade  of  England  with  America  and  the  West-Indies,  committing 
Tosffij  acts  of  most  atrocious  cruelty,  in  addition  to  their  other  deeds 
of  insult  and  plunder.  Some  steps  were  at  length  taken  to  remedy 
these  evils,  but  the  conduct  of  Spain  was  •so  generally  resented  by 
the  nation,  as  to  render  even  the  convention,  hy  which  tiie  disputes 
Wer^  referred  to  arbitration,  extremely  unpopular.  It  being  thought. 
by  many,  of  all  descriptions,  not  only  that  the  grieviuices  eomplained 
of  h^id  been  too  long  submitted  to  and  -endured,  and  the  measurtis 
hitherto  taken  to  redress  them  been  too  lame  and  submiivsive,  but 
ihat  nothing  less  than  a  war  could  restore  the  lost  consequence  oi 
tiie  state,  or  bring  such  offenders  to  reason. 

3.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  had  del'ended  -their  conduct  m  many 
memorials,  pretending  that  the  English  were  the  aggressor.^  in  car- 
iriiig  00  a  contraband  and  unlawful  trade  vvith  their  colonies  ;  but 
Kad  this  been  q^pable  of  proof  to  the  extent  the  Spaniards  pretend^ 
ed*  wluch  was  certainly  not  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
sufiered  themselves  to  be  hurried  into  most  unjustifiable  excesses  in 
their  measures  of  reprisal,  and  exceedinglv  ill-treated  both  the  mei»- 
chants  and  sailors  of  England.  They  msfsted  upon  a  general  right. 
jof  search*,  on  the  open  seas,  and  condemned  the  ships  and  cargoes, 
4in6n.fiijohfrivotous  pretences  as  could  not  ftdl  to  be  extremely  lu- 
Vitfioas  and  oppre^ive,  and  quite  contrary  to  existing  treaties,  lu 
one  instaBce,  a  Whole  fleet  of  English  merchant-ships,  at  thefeiand  or 
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Torlug^  was  attacked  I^  Spaniards,  as  it  the  two  niiUoM  had  \m\ 
at  opeo  war 

.  4.  U  would  be  scarcely  possible,  perhaps,  to  ju?fify  entirely  (he 
«xtraordinary  forbearance  of  the  British  government,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  during  which  not  only  these  indignities  had  been  con- 
tinually repeated,  but  express  engagements,  and  promises  to  redress 
and  abstain  from  such  aggressions  in  future^  notoriously  violated. 
This  had  been  remarkably  the  case  with  respect  to  the  stipulations 
of  the.  treaty  of  Sevili*,  concluded  in  the  year  1,729.  There  were 
very  warm  debates  in  parliament  on  the  subject,  and  the  ministry 
wfiie  hard  pressed  to  defend  themselves  from  the  charge  of  supine- 
ne»s,  gross  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  merchants,  and  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  of  crindnai  connif* 
ance.  And,  indeed,  their  opponents  obtained,  at  lengtli,tbiB  triumph 
over  them,  that  the  very  convention  which  was  to  be  the  prelitnina* 
ry  of  a  perfect  adjustment  of  differences,  and  a  surety  for  the  indem* 
niticatlon  of  the  merchanls  for  all  their  losses,  was,"  like  every  pre- 
ceding treaty  and  compact,  disregarded  by  Spain,  and  war  obliged 
to  be  declared  before  the  year  w.as  out,  to  compel  her  to  more 
just  and  equitable  measures.  The  war,  however,  was  not  so  success- 
ful as  to  render  it  clear  that  the  pacific  and  wary  proceedings  of  the 
British  m^ister  were  otherwise  than  m^st  prudent  jmd  wise,  consid- 
ering the  general  circumstances  of  Europe.  "Omnia  priusexpe* 
riri  verbis  ciuam  annis  sapientem  decet,"  is  a  mttcim  which  KB 
been  appliecf  to  the  conduct  of  sir  Robert  \Valpole%  by  an  author, 
not  backward  to  admit  that,  on  some  points,  in  regard  to  continental 
politics,  the  paciiic  system  was  carried  too  far.  '^^he  period  during 
which  it  prevailed  will,  certainly,  lor  ever  be  a  remarkable  era  in 
English  history,  especially  as  the  reigning-sovereign  wasnotoroo* 
ly  a  soldier,  and  by  no  means  personally  disposed  to  adopt  so  inactive  g 
a  line  of  conduct. 

5.  Though  the  people  had  been-  clamorous  for  the  war  «iw 
Spain,  they  were  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  it,  and  that  to 
«o  great  a  degree,  as  to  compel  the  mini-ter,  sir  Robert  Walpol^t 
though  with  considerable  reluctance,  to  resign  his  appointnaents  j 
which  took  place  in  February,  1,74^;  the  approbation  of  his  sove* 
reign  being  manifopled  in  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
earl  of  Oxibrd.  lie  was'succeeded  by  lord  Carteret.  Sir  Robert 
VValpole  had  been  an  able,  intelligent,  and  prudent  minister ;  a  con* 
slant  loyer  of  peace,  in  the  way  of  defence  and  prevention;, and 
upon  this  he  prided  himself :  he  was  of  the  whig  party,  which  ex* 
posed  him  much  to  the  rancour,  not  only  of  those  whose  political 
opinions  were  diflerent.  but  of  many  disappointed  persons  if  bo 
tuought  with  him.  By  these  he  was  stigmatized  ui  having  reduced 
corruption  to  a  system ;  but  by  others,  this  charge  was  as  confidently 


ITpDn  two  great  occasions  his  ^ojtks  were  thwarted  by  dome  vib» 

lived  to  see  and  correct  their  errors,  as  was  the  caSe,  particiilari^ 

.fith  Mr.  Pitt^  in  regard  to  the  excise  bill,  first  proposed  to  the  hoM** 

^  oi  commons  m  the  year  1,732.    There  was  never,  perhaps,  a  ca« 

*  ic  wjiich  party,  faction,  and  ignorance  prevailed  more  over  trutb* 

and  justice,  and  prudence.    Tlie  bpl  was  cakulated  to*  dkeck  m 

control  tlie  most  gross  and  pernicious  fmuds  upo&'dfe  reviiMWBpi^ 

Javonr  and  entourage,  in  cyerjf  possible  manner,  ^le  fsdr'Aa^ 
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rand  4luough  him  the  public  in  general,)  nml  bv  the  sttvHifi  pro- 
duced in  the  treasury,  niat^prlally  to  lighten  th^  public  buKheu:  yet 
sucb  'A  clamour  was  rjised  ng^jiinst  the  measure,  from  its  tknt  sngges* 
tiOD,  i\s  to  oblige  the  minrster  to  abandon  it. 

6.  The  other  measure,  which  brought  ^>at  ocliam  on  (his  able 
nuDieter  of  finance,  waf^  his  trespass  on  the  smking  fund,  first  estab- 
y&hed  in  1,727,  and  whicli  he  made  no  scruple  to  alienate  for  public 
^urDpses,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require.  The  very  nrnne  of  thin 
rand  is  not  equally  applicable  to  all  times.  'At  first  it  arose  entireW 
from  savings,  and  its  perpetual  or  uninterrupted  ope^tion  trader  such 
circumstances,  would  appear  to  have  l>een  an  indispensable  pari  of 
its  character.  It  had  oeen  calculated  as  proceeding  upon  the  basis 
of  compound  interest ;  while  new  loans  and  debts,  contracted  (or 
pressing  emergencies,  were  held  to  burthen  the  public  in  the  way 
of  simple  interest  only.  But  in  these  days,  the  whole  state  oi'  the 
iftiestion  is  changed.  The  modern  sinking  fund  is  not  a  sinking  fund 
&f  surpluses  or  savings,  but  in  itself  a  borrvaced  fund ;  of  great  power 
aod  great  utility,  occasionally,  but  plainly  at  the  command  of  the 
Dublic,  whenever  the  current  expenses  cannot  be  provided  for  at  a 
kss  cost ;  and,  indeed,  oflen  benehcially  to  be  applied  to  such  pur* 
poses,  in  greater  or  less  proportions,  to  the  avoidance  of  many 
Qeav.y  charges  of  management,  nieh  premiums,  and  new  taxes.  The 
alieQation  of  the  original  sinking  fund,  by  sir  Robert  Wjilpote,  ho»v 
ever,  has  been  very  ablj;  defended  since,  (hough  opposed  and  resist- 
ed^ at  the  timej  with  a  virulence  and  animosity  exceedingly  distpes** 
ing  to  that  minister. 

7.  The  new  administration,  which  came  into  power- on  the  resig 

'  nation  of  Walpole,  so  little  answered  the  expectations  cf  their 
/fiends,  deviated  so  soon  from  the  principles  they  had  avowed,  while 
in  opposition,  and  seemed  so  much  more  disposed  to  espouse  tl>e 
cause  of  Hanover,  at  the  expense,  and  to  the  losf,  of  England,  in 
useless  subsidies  and  foreign  war?,  than  to  attend  to  the  doniestic 
dilHculties  under  which  she  was-supposed  to  be  labouring,  that  they 
became,  in  a  very  short  time,  quite  iis  unpopular  as  their  predeces- 
sors, and  in  1,745,  the  very  year  in  which  Walpole  died,  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  Scotland. 

8.  This  attempt  against  tlie  house  of  Hano*  or,  undertsiken  by  the 
heir  of  the'  Stuart  lamily,  in  pci-son,  was,  undoubtedly,  an  ill-con- 
ducted, as  it  was  ultimately  ;m  unsuccessful,  enten>rise  ;  though  to 
call  it  altogether  a  weak  one,  would  be  contrary  to  hlstorfcal  truth. 
Its  commencement,  indeed,  had  all  the  »ppeanince  of  the  most  ro» 
mantle  infatuation,  but  in  its  progress  it  became  so  formidable,  as 
even  to  threaten  the  capital  of  England,  and  the  protestant  succev 


in  fiict,  at  the  beginning,  despised  and  neglected,  by  the  lords  of  the 
regency,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Hanover,  so 
that  time  was  given  for  such  an  accession  of  friends  and  adherents  t« 
the  cause  of  the  pretender,  while  the  English  army  was  left  without 
Miy  adequate  reinforcements,  that  the  rebels  not  only  got  possessioo 
of  Edinburgh,  after  a  very  severe  biat  most  soccessiul  action  with 
the  English,  at  Preston  Pans,  but  were  able  to  march,  unmolestedv 
&r  into  England,  and  even  to  retreat^  in  the  race  of  a  powerful  army, 
under  cij?cumstances  peculiarly  creditable  to  the  prowess,  h^imantty, 
ttod  milkary  skill  of  the  Sc43ttish  cooimim^. 
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a  Had  th6  young  prince  met  with  the  encouragemenl  lie  export- 
ed on  hb  march  to  the'scuth;  he  might  Iiave  posscssotl  lurnscironiie 
English,  as  he  had  done  oi'  the  Scotch,  ctipital ;  but  Ins  ,V^^Pcs  ?vau» 
wen 
Not 

nearly  to  the  very  ^ «-      .  ,  ../•., 

to  lufel  tlieir  engagement  of  invading  the  southern  pavtsT  ot  lUc 
inland,  in  order  to  divide  and  occupy  the  English  army^  so  Ihat  his 
retreat  became  a  point  of  prudence  perfectly  inevitable,  howevei 
uortifying  and  grating  to th«^  gallant  spirit  of  Charles,  \vlio  iin- 
lionbtedly  manifejsted  a  strong  disposition  to  proceed  against  all  obstn- 

clesi 

10.  The  conflict  between  tlie  two  milions,  on  Ihhs  occasion,  nvas 
greatly  affected  by  the  religious  (encts  and  principles  of  tbc.cppcs- 
iog  parties.  Hod  Scotlaiyi  been  entirely  catholic,  the  hopes  oi  the 
Stuart  family  would  have  been  extremely  reasonable;  but  it  wiis. 
at  this  period,  divided  between  the  presb) terians  and  the  catholics; 


become  whigs  in  principle,  naturally  adhered  to  the  house  of  Hau- 
m'cr,  while  the  catholic  Highlandei-s  were  qullq  as  fully  and  as  nat- 
urally inclined  to  support  their  native  prince.  Nothing  could  be 
wiser,  perhaps,  under  these  cii-cumslances,  than  the  sending  a  prince 
of  the  blood  to  command  the  British  ibices,  and,  as  it  happened,  no 

[:opular  than  llic  duke  of 


suppress  the  rebellion,  which  was,  in  no  small  degree,  detrimenlai 
and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  ahirs. 

n.  The  conduct  of  the  son  of  the  pretender  was  certainly  that 
<A'  o-brave  but  inconsidorate  young  man.  Sanguine  in  Ins  ex'pccta- 
lions  beyond  what  any  circuniritances  of  the  a\se  would  ccnTplctoIy 
j  istify,  hC;,  in  more  instances  than  one,  committed  himself  too  !"ar,  ami 
at  tie  veiy  last  exposed  himself  to  a  defeat,  which  niight,  at  least, 
hav^e  been  suspended  or  mitigated,  if  not  totally  avoideu**  He  made 
H  stand  against  the  king's /brces  at  Culloden,  while  i.i- trcops  v.erc 
in  a  bad  Gondilion  ibr  lighting,  and  wlw?n  it  would  obviously  have 
been  better  policy  to  have  actjed  on  the  defensive  ;  to  have  retired 
before  his  adversary,  till  he  had  led  him  iuto  the  more  i.n practica- 
ble parts  of  the  highlands,  where  .a:l.  his  militaiy  means  would 
have  been  crippled,  and  a  retreat,  perhaps,  at  least,  have  been 
rendered  indispensably  necessary ;  but  by  risking  the  battle  of  Culio-' 
den,  (April  16,  1,746)  he  lost  every  tiling.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land gained  a  must  decisive  victory ;  and  so  completely  subdued  the 
hopes  and  spirits  of  his  young  opponent,  that  ne  never  afterwards 
joined  his  friends,  tliough  solicited,  and  inaeed  engaged,  so  to  do ;  but 
wandering  about  the  country  for  a  considerable  time,  with  a  price  of 
£30,000  set  on  bis  head,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships  and 
difficulties,  embarked  for  France  ;<  and  thus  terminated  for  ever  the 
itni^les  of  that  exiled  and  deposed  family  to  recover  its  ancient 
dominkms.  The  very  remarkable  instances  of  attachment,  fidelity, 
and  pure  hoepitality,  by  which,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  ihe 
iti^>ftui»te  fugitive  was  preserved  from  the  hands  of  his  jpsffwaetih 


ivpflMS  noj  tU>PS  of  the  kind  recorded  io  hUtoiy^aDd  i«fie<:t  indelible 
credk  on  the  high  and  dishUcrested  fceliugs  ana  principles  of  those 
who  assisted  him  in  his  esqape. 

12.  The  most  melancholy  circiunstance  attending  this  lush  un- 
dertaicing,  was  the  necessity  that  arose  for  making  exainples  of  those 
who  had  abetted  it^  in  order^  more  securely  to  nk  on  the  throne  oi 
Qreat*6rUnin  the  reigning  family ;  who,  having  acquired  that  rii^lit 
in  die  most  constitutional  manner,  could  not  be  dispossessed  of  it,  but 
by  an  unpardonable  violHtion  of  the  bw'.  Of  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  English  troops  after  the  battle  of  Cullodenj  it  is  to  be  iiopcd* 
as  indeed  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  accounts  'are  exaggerated : 
but  in  the  common  course  of  justice,  many  persons,  and  some  of  the 
highest  rank,  underwent  the'  sentence  of  death  for  high  treason, 
whose  crime,  through  a  ihelancholy  infatuation,  must  in  their  own 
eyes  have  appeared  the  very  reverse,  and  whose  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment, under  different  circumstances,  and  with  the  law  and  constitution 
on  their  side,  would  hav^  deserved  the  highest  praise.  Though 
many  of  the  adherents  of  the  pretender  suffered,  many  of  them 
made  their  escape  beyond  sea,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  difi'erent 
ports  of  the  continent.  No  attempts  have  since  been  made  by  any  oJ 
the  catholic  descendants  of  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain  to  dis- 
turb  the  protestant  succession. in  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

13.  Tills  illustrious  house  sustained  a  very  unexpected  and  mel- 
ancholy loss^inthe  ^ear  1,750,  by  the  death  of  his  royal  highne&s 
the  prince  of  Wales,  lather  of  his  late  majesty ;  who,  in  consequence 
of  a  cold  caught  in  his  gardens  at  Kew,  died  of  a  pleuritic  disorder, 
on  the  twi^nUeth  day  of  March,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  W'tis  a  prince  endowed  vvith  many  amiable-qualities :  a  munificent 
patron  of  the  arts,  a  friend  to  merit,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain. 

14.  In  the  coui-ae  of  the  year  1,751,  a  remarkable  act  wiis  passed 
iu  parliament,  for  correcting  the  calendar,  according  to  the  Gregori- 
an computation.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  new  year  should  begin 
on  the  tirst  of  January,  and  that  eleven  days  between  the  second  and 
fourteenth  days  of  September,  1)752,  should  for  that  time  be  omitted, 
.so  that  the  day  succeeding  the  second,  should  be  aiUed  the  fourteenth 
of  that  month.  Thi^  change  was  on  many  accounts  exceedingly  im- 
portant, but  to  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  astronomy,  it  ap- 
peared a  strangely  arbitrary,  interlerence  with  the  currency  and  setr 
tied  distinctions  of  time.    ' 

15.  Though  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Gha][)elle,  in  1,748,  may  be  said 
to  have  restored  peace  to  Europe,  the  English  and  French  came  to 
no  good  understanding  with  regard  to  their  remote  settlements. 
The  war  in  those  parts  involved  the  interests  of  the  natives  or  set- 
tlers, iis  well  as  of  the  two  courts,  and  scarcely  seems  to  have  falleu 
under  the  consideration  of  the  negotiating  ministers.  In  the  east  and 
in  the  west  many  disputes  and  jealousies  were  raised,  which  though 
referred  to  special  commissionera  to  adjust,  in  no  long  cour^  of  time 
involved  both  countries  in  a  fresh  war,  the  particulars  of  which  will 
he  found  elsewhere:  a  war  which  ^tended  to  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
iDd  contiuued  beyond  the  reign  of  George  IL,  who  died .  suddenly 
at  Kensington,  in  1,76Q,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  34th  of  h» 
reig». 
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Robert  WlJpofe)  iVom  takinc  any  active  f>ail  in  tbe  dispatesof  Ihi 
coDtment.  yet  coDstanttyiocUDed  to  do  so.  from  an  attachment,  veiy 
Datura],  tnoagh  o&popular  amongst  his  British  subjects,  to  his  Ge^ 
man  dominions.  He  was  greatly  under  the  influence  of  his  queenu 
fvbile  she  lived,  ^  whose  mild,  prudent,  and  conciliating  maooeis,^ 
to  use  the  woitls  of  a  Very  impartial  and  judicious  biographer, 
**  were  more  congemal  to  the  character  of  the  English  nalion.'' 
Q,ueen  Caroline  had  indeed  many  ereat  and  splendid  virtues ;  thou|b 
of  most  amiable  and  domestic  h^its,  she  was  well  versed  in  the 
politics  of  Europe^  and  had  considerable  literary  attainments,  wbidi 
alsposed  her  to  be  a  friend  to  learned  persons^  particularly  to  nnoy 
members  of  the  church,  of  which  several  stnkmg  and  remarkable 
instances  have  been  recorded.    It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names 


of  Herring,  Clarke,  Hoadley-  Butler, ,  Sherlock,  Hare,  Seeker,  m 
Pearce.  ohe  was  the  daugnter  of  John  Frederick^  margrave  of 
Bi*andenburffh  Anspach,  andwtis  bom  in  the  year  1,683.  Slie  was 
married  to  iiis  majesty  in  t,705,  and  had  issue  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Her  death,  whicl\  occassioned^  great  grief  to  her  ijyai 
consort  and  family,  took  place  on  the  20th  of  November,  l,'?^^, 
when  she  was  in  the  55th  year  of  her  age. 

SECTION  V. 

STATE   OF   EUROPE  AT   THE   CONCLUSION    OF  THE  PEACE 

OF  AIX-LA-CIIAPELLE,  1,748. 

1.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapeile  the  house  of  Hanover  na» 
effectually  established  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  Stuart  faniily.  Though  the  peace  was  not  popuar 
in  England,  and  she  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  made  too  grea^ 
and  in  some  instances  ignoniinjons  concessions,  yet  it  was  ccrtauily 
fortunate  for- her  that  the  continental  powers  confined  their  views  to  a 
balance  which  did  not  .extend  to  the  sea ;  and  thereby  left  in  tier 
hands  a  force,  beyond  calcuiation  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  amounting  almost  to  a  monopoly  of  coifr. 
merce,  credit,  and  wealth,  so  as  to  render  her,  as  it  were,  the  cbia 
agent  or  principal,  in  ail  political  movements,  for.  the  time  to  coine. 
Her  prosperity,  indeed,  had  been  on  the  increase,  in  no  commoo  w 
gree,  from  the  accession  of  the  Brunswick  iamity.  . 

2.  Austria  lost,  by  the  treaty  of  1,748,  Silesia  and  Glat/>,  ^ 
duchies  of  Parma,  Flacentia,  and  Gusistalla,  and  sonic  place*  * 
the  Milanese :  but  she  succeeded,  and  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  oes 
allies,  in  the  article  of  the  succession.  All  ibrmer  trealles  v^^n 
formally  recognised,  which  involved  indeed  other  losses  to  the  cnj- 
pire,  if  compared  with  the  time  of  Charles  V  ;  but  the  d**"**??: 
of  the  latter  were  certainly  too  extensive,  and  too  detached,  1^{^"J 
a  great  and  stable  empire.  This,  mdeed.  may  be  said  to  have  wen 
the  case  with  regard  even  to  the  reduced  domains  of  Chai'les  Vh 
but  his  high-spirited  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  was  to  the  last  jopr 
nant  at  the  losses  she  had  sustained.  She  corrected  the  error  ■»■ 
which  the  had  fallen  with  regard  to  Genoa,  and  which  ooc$»^* 
great  conrnioUons  there,  by  consenting  to  let  the  niarquisate  of  f*r 
revert  to  tiiat  repnbHc,  wluch  had  been  very  arbitmrtiy  gw^^^i 
«ie  coune  of  the  war,  as  a  bribe  to  the  king  of  Saidipia,  awl  «f5 
a  frae  port,  to  the  evident  disadvantage  ^  the  Gcnoeie,  «**•  **• 
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originallf  purchased  it  for  a  valuable  conslderalion,  umlcr  the  guar- 
antee of  Great  Britain. 

3.  Prussia  gained,  by  the  treaty  of  AiZ'-Ia-Chapelle,  Silesia,  and 
Oio  county  of  Glatz,  which  were  guaranteed  to  h^r  by  all  the  con- 
tracting powers ;  and  by  this  accession  of  terriiory  she  wns  raised 
into  the  condition  of  a  power  capable  of  entering  into  the  5cld  oi 
action,  as  a  rival  of  Austria ;  which  might  have  been  fovaseen.  wlien 
Leopold  erected  it  inton  Icin^dom,  for  t}ie  express  purpose  ot  couu- 
ferbalancing  the  power  of  France.  As  it  was,  the  unity  gf  the  em- 
pire seemed  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  door  set  open  to  future  revolutions 
in^he  Germanic  bodT.  Thechanicter  and  subsequent  achievements 
of  Frederick  II.  coniributed  greatly  to  the  nggrarrJizcment  of  his  do- 
minions.  He  was  active,  bold,  fond  of  glory,  and  in<]eiutigable.  lie 
was  brave  in  the  tield,  and  wise  in  the  cabinet.  Desirous  of  shining 
in  all  that  he  undertook,  he  was  indefatigable  in  keeping  Im  sirmy 
constantly  ready  for  all  emergencies,  and  in  repairmg  the  damages  to 
which  his  dominions  had  been  subjected  by  his  ambition.  He  drew 
to  Iiirn  many  eminent  persons  of  all  countries,  of  whose  society  be 
pretended  to  be  fond ;  but  he  oftentimes  sliowed  liimself  to  be  a 
most  n^erciless  tyrant,  a  blunderer  in  political  economy,  and,  if  not 
quite  an  atheist,  very  lax  in  his  principles  of  religion. 

4.  Holland  lost  much  by  the  peace,  and  gained  nothing.  Some, 
iadeed,  doubted  whether  she  did  not  greatly  cndanzcr  her  indepen* 
(lence,  by  consenting  to  make-  the  stadtholdership  hereditary  in  the 
house  or  Orange,  and  that  in  iavour  of  the  female  as  well  as  male 
lieirs  of  the  family  :  but  others  conceived  that  this  approach  to  mo- 
narchical govennnent  greatly  strengthened  the  republic ;  and  it  would 
Indeed  seem  that  it  had  declined  much  in  power  and  consequence, 
from  the  very  period  when  that  office  was  abolished,  in  the  preced- 
ing century.  One  precaution  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  female 
liefrs  to  the  Stadtholdership:  they  were  precluded  jrom marrying  any 
king,  or  elector  of  the  empire  ;  a  precaution  which  t'lere  were,  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  sufficient  reasons  to  justify. 

6.  Spain  obtained,  for  two  branches  of  her  royal  family,  the  king- 
dom ol  Naples,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla: 
the  latter  to  revert  to  Austria,  that  is,  Parma  and  Guastalb,  and  Pla- 
centia to  Sardinia, should  the  new  duke,  don  Philip,  die  without  issue, 
or  succeed  to  either  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  or  Naples.  But  the 
power  of  Spain  was  not  much  increased,  either  by  land  or  sea. .  On 
the  latter,  indeed,  the  English  had  an  overwhelming  superioritjr' ; 
and,  On  land,  tliough  her  armies  were  brave,  they  were  gener<dly  ill 
conducted,  and  her  government  too  bad  to  render  her  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  Vf.,  indeed,  the  successor  of 
Philip,  who  came  to  the  throne  jiist  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  applied  himself,  with  no  small  degree  of  credit,  to  retrieve 
the  character  of  the  nation.  „  ^    , .        •,       ,  , 

6.  Austria,^  by  seeking  an  alliance  wi»h  Russia^  had  mtroduced  tlie 
latter  power  into  the  southern  states  of  Europe,  and  given  her  consid- 
erable weight  and  consequence,  as  a  counterbalance  to  her  great 
rival,  France.  Scarcely  known  at  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
the  movement  impressed  upon  this  mighty  empire  by  the  extraor- 
itlAury  genius  and  vigour  of  Peter  tlie  tirst,  had  carried  her  tbrward, 
with  a  rapid  progression ;  so  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  slie 
'tnlgtit  jiisftlV  be  regarded  ds  amongst  the  most  considerable  powers  ol 
EtJtope'.  f!er  annies  were,  perhaps,  more  than  semi-barbarous;  but 
*  they  tvcre  brave,  indefatigable,  hardy,  and  supported  by  the  reli- 
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tous  principle  of  predestination;  the  foundation  ot  a  desperate 
ind  othaKdihood,  seldom  to  be  resisted.  Her  internal  resources 
were  not  at  all  considerable,  bnt  they  were  daily  improving.  When 
Peter  the  first  came  to  the  crown,  her  revenues  amoiftited  to  six. 
millions  of  roubles;  in  1,748  they  were  nearly  quadrupled.  Thus^ 
raphfly  advancing,  with  one  arm  reaching  to  the  Baltic,  and  the' 
other  to  the  Black  sea,  it  was  very  obvious  tQ  discern  that  when,  by 
good  management,  her  gigantic  body  should  be  duly  in^  igosated, 
she  had  every  chance  ot  becoming  a  most  formidable  power. 
Already  had  she  shown  herself  such,  to  a  great  degree,  in  t^e  influ- 
ence she  bad  acquired  *in  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Poland ;  In  her 
c<Mnmercial  treaties  with  England,  her  alliance  with  Austria,  and  her 
wars  with  the  Turks.  Her  resources  and  means  of  improve nuent- 
were  great ;  rivers  not  only  navigable  during  the  summenj  out  during 
the  winter  also,  affording,  by  means  of  sledges,  every  opportunity 
of  a  quick  and  easy  transport  of  all  sorts  of  couiinercial  ^oods ;  the 
greater  part  of  her  southern  provinces  fertile,  and  requiring  little 
culture ;  mines  of  goldjiron,  and  copper ;  great  quantities  of  timber«  " 
pitch,  tar,  and  hemp,  ^he  had  not  yet  learned  to  manufacture  her 
own  productions,  or  to  export  them  in  her  own  ships,  and  conse- 
quently to  make  the  most  of  them :  but  she  was  in  the  way  to  learn 
such  arts,  and  when  once  attained,  she  had  the  fairest  prospects  of 
acquiring  a  decided  superiority,  not  only  in  the  Baltic,  and  White 
«ea,  but  on  the  Black  sea  and  Caspian. 

7.  Turkey,  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  compar- 
atively a  gamer  by  the  wars  in  which  she  had  been  engaged.  She . 
had  taJcen  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians,  recovered  irom  Aiistria 
Belgrade,  Servia,  and  some  provinces  of  Transylvania  and  Waliachia^ 
and  had  hitherto  baffled  the  attempts  of  Russia,  to  get  absolute  pos- 
sesion of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

8.  France  obtained  little  in  point  of  extent  hy  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  but  that  little  was  of  extreme  importance.  The  posses- 
sion of  Lorraine,  in  addition  to  Alsace,  and  several  strong  forts  on  the 
Rhine,  strengthened  and  completed,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  her 
eastern  frontier,  and  placed  her  in  a  most  commanding  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  German  states.  During  the  adminlslrdtion  of  cardinal 
FleuiT,  which  lasted  till  the  year  1^743,  her  marine  had  been  de- 
plorably neglected,  while  the  English  had  been  able  to-enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  French,  particularly  by  intercepting 
many  valuable  convoys,  and  capttriing  many  ships  of  her  reduced  navy. 

9.  An  author  of  reputation  has  proposed  to  throw  the  different 
European  states,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1.748,  into  tJie 
four  following  classes : — 

1.  TJiose^that  having  armies,  fleets,  money,  and  territorial  resour 
«»;  could  make  war  without  foreign  alliances.    Such  were  England 
and  France.  y 

Zi  Those  that  with  consi(!erable  and  powerful  amiies,  were  de. 
pendent  on  foreign  resources.    Austria,  i^russia,  and  Russia.  ' 

3.  Those.that  could  not  engage  in  war,  but  in  league  with  other 
states,  subsidized  by  them,  and  always  regarded  in  the  light  of  seo- 
codary  powers  by  the  large   ones.     Portugal,  Sardinia,  Swedea* 

4.  SuQh  as  were  interested  in  maintaining  themselves  in  the  same 
condition,  and  free  from  the  encroachment  of  others.    Switzerland,- 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  the  German  states.  . 

Holland,  Spain,  and  Naples,  being  omitted  in  the  ahove  accooor, 
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mfght  i^as«nabU  be  Thrown  Into  a  fit'tli  class,  as  countfle«  g;enerally 
•0  connected  with  England,  France,  and  Aastria,  as  to  be  constantly 
involved  in  every  war  affecting  either  of  those  countries. 

SECTION  VI. 
OF  Till'  SEVEN  YEARS*  WAR,  1,775—1,762. 

1.  Ti^u(>n  .for  some  short  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1,746,  England  and  France  seemed  to  enjoy, 
in  no  common  degree,  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  lo  be  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  amity  with  each  other,  yet  it  would  appear  that  the 
see<]3  of  a  fnture  war  were  sown  in  the  very  circumstances  of  that 
convention.  England  was  lefl  in  possession  of  such  a  preponderating 
force  at  sea,  wliile  tlie  French  marine,  through  tfie  pareimony  or  in- 
attention of  cardinal  Fleury,  had  fallen  into  so  low  a  state  of  depres- 
sion, that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  all  whc^were  interested  about 
the  htiter,  should  have  their  minds  filled  with  jealousy  and  resentment 
This  was  soon  manifested,  not  only  by  the  vigorous  attenipts  made  at 
this  time  to  restore  the  marine  of  France,  but  in  the  projects  formed 
for  dispossessing  the  English  of  their  principal  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies  and  America ;  a  blow  which  might  have  been  far  more  fatal  to 
(lie  English  nation,  than  any  lea^gues  or  confederacies  in  fiivour  of  the 
pretender.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Spain  in  these 
(iesiens,  France  had.endeaVoured,  in  the  year  1,753,  to  draw  the  lat- 
ter mto  a  JairUly  compact^  which,  though  afterwards  brought  about, 
was  at  this  time  successfully  frustrated,  by  the  extraordinary  care 
wad  vigilance  of  the  British  minister  at  Madrid. 

2.  'The  peace  established  in  Europe  in  1,748,  can  scarcely  be  said 
lo  have  ever  been  effectually  extended  to  Asia  and  America.  The 
3oaquest3  on  each  side  indeed  had  been  relinquished  and  surrendered 
by  that  treatj%  but  in  a  most  negligent  manner  with  respect  to  limits 
and  boundaries ;  and  in  each  ot  those  distant  settlements,  France  at 
that  lime  happened  to  have  able  and  enterprising  servants,  who 
thought  they  saw,  in  their  resjpective  governments,  such  means  of 
aggrandizing  themselves  and  tiieir  country,  and  of  thwarting  the 
British  interest,  as  wer#  not  to  he  overlooked  or  neglected.  In  the 
Eist  Indies  very  extraordinary  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  fhe 
whole  peninsula  of  India  Proper,  in  short,  the  whole  Mogul  empire, 
under  tne  dominion  of  France^  by  an  artful  interference  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governors  ot  kingdoms  and  provinces,  the  Souhafir 
dars,  Mibobs^  and  Rajahs,  The  power  of  the  mogul  had  been  irrevoca- 
bly shaken  by  Ko\iIi-Khan,  in  1,733,  from  wlvich  lime  the  viceroys 
and  other  subordinate  gVveniorS  hi\d  slighted  his  authority,  and,  m 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  beconie  iAdepeftdent.  The  interference  of 
the  French  was  calculated  lo  throw  things  into  confusion,  by  dispos- 
sessing  those  who  ivere  adverse  to  them  of  their  governments  and 


rope ^ ,  .        ... 

auxiliaries  of  the.  different  native  princes  or  nabobs.  In  no  long 
course  of  time,  things  took  a  turn  entirely  in  favour  of  the  English 
and  their  alRes;  IheTrench  were  baffled  IQ  all  their  projects,  every 
diace  they  possessed  taken  from. them,  a  suspension  of  arms  agreed 
UBQB.  Id  1 ,754,  and  the  French  governor,  Dupleix,  the  ambitious  and 
^^  A  a  2  -36 
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enterprising  author  and  fomenter  of  all  the  troubles,  t}ut  who  tuxl 
bp.en  ill-supported  by  his  government  at  honxe,  rect'illed  from  India. 

3.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Clive,  affeftvArfla 
lord  Ciive)  first  distinguished  himself^  who  had  not  only  dl^cemme  t 
enough  to  see  through  and  detect  all^  the  artifices  and  des\gi«of- 

^Dupieix,  but,  though  not  brought  up  to  the  niilitary  profeseionjSO'Mi 
•displayed  such  skHland  courage  in  conducting  the  operations  ol  the 

army,  as  speedily  established  his  fame,  and  laid  the  foundartioa  for  his 

future  elevation  and  glory. 

4.  In  America,  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded  provinces  not  having 
been  justly  defined  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  French  hnd 
formed  a  cJesign  of  connecting,  by  a  chain  of  torts,  their  two  distaul 
colonies  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  to  confine  the  English  entirely 
within  that  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  the  Alleghany  and 
Apalachian  mountains  and  the  sea.  No  part  of  this  design  coald  Ivc 
carried  on  without  manifest  encroachment  on  territories  previously, 
either  by  agreement,  settlement,  or  implication,  appropriated  to 
others !  Where  the  boundaries  were  not  precisely  defined,  m  that  was 
not  English  or  French,  belonged  to  the  native  tribes,  and  the  only 
policy  that  tlie  European  coloni&ts  had  to  observe,  was  to  conciliate 
the  friendship,  or  resist  the  attacks  of  these  ferocious  neighbonrs.  But 
the  scheme  the  French  had  in  agitation  threatened  to  be  extremely 
injurious  to  the  English  colonists;  giving  them,  incase  of  war,  a  fron- 
tier of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  defend,  not  merely  against  a  race  of 
savages,  as  heretolbre,  but  against  savages  supported  ny  disci|)lined 
troops^  and  conducted  by  French  officers. 

5.  It  was  not  possible  for  England  long  to  contemplate  these  ag^ 
gressions  and  projects  without  interfering ;  but  her  means  of  resisting 
them  were  not  equal  to  those  by  which  the  French  were  enabled  to 
carrv  them  into  execution..  The  Hhglrsh  colonies  were  notorioafily 
divided  by  distinct  views  and  interests ;  had  many  disagreements  atw 
diiferences  among  Hhemselves,  which  seemed,  for  some  time  at  least. 
totally  to  prevent  their  acting  in  concert,   however  nece53ar3[  to 
tlieir  best  interests.    The  French  depended  on  no  such  precarious 
suppprt,  but  Were  united  both  in  their  objecl  and  operations.    Hos- 
tilities, however,  did  not  actually  commence  till  the  year  l,755,from 
which  period  the  contest  in  North  America  was  carried  on  wiih 
various  success,  between  the  French  and  English,  severally  assisted 
by  different  tribes  of  Indians ;  in  the  course  of  which,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  sad  acts  of  ciuelty  may  have  been  perpetrated,  and 
both  nations  have  been  to  blame  in  some  particulars ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable,  that  each  party  stands  charged -CTdwrncfy  with 
8uch  atrocities  by  the  historians  of  the  adverse  side  ;  and  whffe  the 
English  writers  attribute  the  whole  war  to  the  intrigues  ahd  eft- 
croachments  of  the  French,  the  latter  as  confidently  ascribe  it  to  the 
cupidity  and  aggressions  of  the  English.    It  is  verv  certain,  however, 
that,  before  the  war  acfually  commenced,  the  "French  court  maoe 


""uKi?'Z  icu  luiuseu  so  iij-treaied  m  being  made  the  looi ^ 
auch  duplicity  and  dissimulation,  as  to  cause  hini^S  repair  to  PW^ 
to  remonstrate  with  the  administration  who  had  so  cuoled  hhm'^* 

fakneces^y  to  menUon  these  things,  where  historical  truth  is  «» 
jjreat  object  in  view. 

V  ^•,  At  the  commencement  of  this  contest  between  France  ari 
Kngland,the  former  aeenw  to  have  b«en  rooet  succetsful  on  l*i^ 
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but  the  latter,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree,  at  sea.  Before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  no  less  than  three  hundred  French 
merchant  vessels,  some  of  them  extremely  rich,  with  eight  thousand 
sailors,  being  brought  into  the  English  ports ;  and  while  the  rate  of 
,  insuraQce  in  the  ktter  country  continued  as  usual,  in  France  it 
quickly  rose  to  30  per  cent.',  a  pretty  strong  indication  of  the  cooi- 
paratiye  inieriority  of  tlie  latter,  as  far  as  regarded  her  marine,  and 
the  safety  of  her  navi^atiori. 

7.  But  it  was  soon  tound  expedient  by  one,  if  not  by  both  parties, 
to  divert  the  attention  fqom  colonial  to  continental  objects  ;  a  meas- 
«ire  which,  as  in  a  former  ijstance,  the  French  writers  ascribe 
entirely  to  EnglanJl,  and  the  English  writers  as  confidently  to  France ; 
f)ut  it  13  sulficiently  clear  that  the  latter  first  entertained  views  upon 
the  electorate  of  rianover,  which  gave  tliat  turn  to  the  war  in  gen- 
eral. Considering  what  had  passed  in  the  preceding  struggle  upon 
the  cmiUoent,  notl)in ^  could  be  more  strange  than  the  conduct  of  Ihe 
diiTerent  states  of  Europe  on  this  particular  occasion.  Insteiul  ot 
receiving' assistance  from  the  empress  queen,  whose  cause  Englaml  , 
had  so  long  aiid  so  magnanimously  supported,  and  who  was  boimd 

by  Ireaty  to  contribute  her  aid  in  case  of  attack,  Maria  Theresa 
evaded  the  applications  made  to  her  by  the  court  of  St.  JamesV, 
.(perhaps  in  rather  too  high  and  peremptory  a  tone,)  on  the  pretence 
that  the  war  between  France  and  England  had  begun  in  America ; 
and  she  applied  herself  with  peculiar  assiduity  to  recover,  through 
the  iiid  of  liussia,  the  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Glatz,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Prussian  moirarcb. 

8.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  her  imperial  majesty  had  been 
greatly  offended  at  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  in  1,748,  having 
been  signed  by  England  without  her  approbation,  and  that  she  was 
capable  of  carrying  her  resentment  so  far  as  vohmtarily  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  France,  without  further  consideration  ; 
while  the  French  king,  whose  strange  course  of  life  had  been  too 
openly  ridiculed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  foolishly  suffered  himself  to 
be  cajoled  into  an  alliance  with  Austria,  after  three  hundred  years  of 
warfare,  against  his  former  ac^ve  and  powertul  ally ;  thereby  break- 
ing through  the  wise  system  of  Richelieu,  and  helping  to  raise  the 
very  power,  of  whose  greatness  France  had  the  most  reason  to  be 


padour.    - 

9.  Fortunately  for  England,  however,  the  conduct  of  these  two . 
courts  quickly  determined  the  king  of  Prussia  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  elector  of  Hanover;  to  stifle  and  forget  all  former  differ- 
ences and  animosities,  and  peremptorily  to  resist  the  entrance  of  for- 
eign troops  into  Germany ;  a  measure  which,  though  first  directed 
against  Russia,  subsidized  by  Engliind,  equally  applied  to  trance. 
An  alliance  between  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  had  long 
been  contemplated  by  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  lormer 
country,  as  the  most  natural  and  msest  connexion  that  coold  be 
fonnedf  to  counteract  the  projects  arid  power  of  France.  Hitherto 
cfiv^n<r  -naror^noi  4oolnn«ips  ai\t\  ilUwlll  AH  the  part  of  the  two  sovc- 


htit 


•itain.    It  had  been  proposea  id  ^ngiana,  w  s^^— 
the  negOtiatioM  erf  the  former  with  the  kmg  of  Frossm,     ^ 
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.  irhom  the  czarina  personuily  disliked,  proiluct^Tl  u  close  btU  wm 
pected  union  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Fnmce ;  not  so  miich  agaiiist 
England,  perhaps^  as  against  Pnissin,  nor  yet  so  much  against  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  as  against  the  king  him3eir. 

10.  Such  was.  the  commencement  of  wh-it  has  been  termed  the 
seven  years'  war.  It  seemed  soon  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  OTigin*' 
ally  a  maritime  or  colonial  war.  The  wliole  vengeance  of  France 
and  Austria,  in  1,757,  was  directed  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 

.  nlectorate  of  Hanover.  The  Prussian  monarch,  relying  on  his  weB* 
organized  army  ami  abundant  treasury,  despised  the  powerful  com- 
bination against  him,  and  commenced  the  war  in  a  most  imposiogi 
thougli  precipitate  manner,  by  dispossessing,  at  tlie  very  outset  the 
king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  alliance  with  Austria,  ot  feis 
capital,  of  liis  whole  army,  and  of  his  electoral  dominions,  in  a  way 
little  creditable  to  his  character,  notwithstanding  the  strong  political 
njotives  alleged  in  his  subsequent  manifestoes.  The  situation  ol 
France,  by  this  sudden  manoeuvre,  was  certainly  rendered  most  ex- 
traordinary. At  the»  commencement  of  the  former  war,  she  had 
•  done  her  utmost  to  dethrone  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  infavourof 
Stanislaus,  whose  daughter  htwl  married  the  French  king;  and  she 
■  had  now  just  as  strong  and  urgent  a  reason  to  assist  in  restonng  Au- 
gustus to;  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  being 
married  to  the  dauphin,  and  the  life  of  the  dauphiness  having  be«J 
endangered  by  the  mtelUgence  received  of  the  rigorous  treatment  o< 
her  royal  patents. 

11.  It  was  during  the  seven  years'  war,  that  Frederic  of  Prussia 
•  acquired  that  glory  in  the  tield  which  has  rendered  his  reign  so 

conspicuous  and  remarkable.    The  intended  victim,  as  he  bad  great 

reason  to  suppose,  of  an  overwhelming  confederacy  of  crowned 

h^ads,  he  lost  no  time  in  defending  himself  against  their  attac/v-s,  by 

occupying  the  territories  of  these  who  threatened  him,  so  suddenly 

and  arbitrarily  indeed,  with  regard  to  Saxony,  as  to  give  otl'ence  w 

the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  but  generally  contending  with  surprisins 

•uccess  agamst  superior  armies,  though  incessantly  summoned  from  one 

field  of  battle  to  another,  by  the  numerous  and  divis'ed  attacks  of  his 

opponenU :  nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  powers  that  menaced  hinj 

whom  he  did  not  tind  means  to  humble,  and  in  some  instances  punish 

roost  severely,  at  tirst,  with  an  impetuosity  bordering  upon  rasnnes; 

afterwards,- by  more  wary  and  circumspect  proceedings.    In  Silesia, 

Saxonv,  Brandenbourg,  Hanover,  and  Westphalia,  he  liad  to  contend 

with  the  armies  of  the  empire,  Austria,  Kussia,  Sweden,  France,  and 

Saxony  :  200-000  men  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  annually  in  these 

campaigns.    1  hough  ollen  worsted,  (as  must  be  the  case,  where  no 

consideration  of  superior  numbers  is  allowed  to  operate  as  a  check,)  hw 

great  genius  was  never  more  manifested,  than  in  the  quick  reparation 

pi  sueh  reverses.    Olten  did  his  situation  appear  perfectly  desperate, 

both  to  friends  and  enemies,  y<rt  as  often  did  he  suddenly  succeed  w 

'  f^e^iiew  effort,  and  in  extricating  himself  from  disasters  wbKh 

threatened  entirely  to  overwhelm  him;  being  all  the  while  under 

^iT'i      **f  «««Pire,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  aulic  couodl, 

ovd^^   *?""*  every  derman  circle,  in  obetlience  to  the  impenal 

Drer^;..nvJl  '%{"  clepriying  him  of  his  possessions,  digniUes,  and 

Se? d^nt    ^^^  ^P'i'^^y  ^^  ^'^  motions  was  beyond  'A  example; 

Sr  ilio^SL''i?^  "^'^^^i't""?.  <^ould  dishearten  iim ;  and  haA» 

u  b^r  ^^l^""^  ""^H*^  ^^  lijs.  courage,  had  he,  in  all  cases,  beeB 

■I.  munine  as  he  wan  Iwavej  his  miuy  y  character  wouM  iiav« 
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stood  higher,  p6i'h2q>s,  than  that  oTany  other  commander,  aiicient  or 
modem. 

12.  The  army,  it  must  be  acknawledged,  for  some  time  afforded 
but  tittle  assistance  to,  if  it  did  not  actually  embarrass,  the  operation? 
of  Frederic.  A  formidable  force  of  38,000  Hanoverian,  Hessian, 
and;  other  troops,  under  the  command  of  tlie  duke  of  Cumberland. 


enemy. , by 
most  singular  upon  the  records  of  history  ;  ana  if  actually  necessary t 
only  rendered  so  by  the  impolitic  movements  of  the  comfflander-ir^ 
chief,  who,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  join  the  Prussians,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage,  retreated  in  a 
totally  iUfferent  direclion,  merely  lo  keep  up,  as  it  has  been  supposed^ 
a  coiun  junication  with  the  phce  to  which  the  archives  ami  mosi 
valut\bU.\  etl'ects  of  Hanover  viad  been  removed.  ' 

1 3.  This  convention,  indeed,  signed  at  Closter-seven,  September 
8,  1,757,  was- said  to  have  been  concluded  against  the  wishes  of  the 
royal  commander  himself,  and  entirely  at  the  instance  and  requisition 
of  the  regency  of  Hanover.    Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly  almost  fatal  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  exceedingly 
humiliating  to  England,  though  ultimately  attended  with  this  good 
eSect,  that  it  seems  to  have  roused  and  stimulated  both  the  people 
and  gcveniment  to  greater  exertion?.    Unfortunately  much  of  tills 
good  spirit  and  renewed  activity  was  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  on 
i   ihe  coast  of  France,  which  cost  the  nation  much  money,  ami,  as  it 
turned  out  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  her  glory  and  advantage  ; 
i    the  demolition  of  the  works  at  Cherburg,  and  capture  of  Belle  Isle, 
4   1,761,  which  was  of  use  afterwards,  as  an  exchange  for  Minorca, 
I    being  all  she  had  to  boast  of.    To  her  great  and  indefatigable  ally, 
'i   the  king  of  Prussia,  these  expeditions  to  the  French  coast  could  be 
i   of  no  use,  except  in  diverting  a  part  at  least  of  the  French  forces. 
\    %vhich  might  otherwise  have  been  opposed  to  him ;  but  they  liad 
'.    scarcely  this  effect,  and  though  that  great  minister,.Mr.  Pitt^  after- 
wards  lord  Chatham,  appeaiv*  to  have  been  the  chief  promoter  of 
tiiese  measures,  in  opposition  to  many  members  of  the  British 
i    cubkct,  the  policy  of  them,  even  had  they  been  more  successful,  has 
i    been. pretty  generally  a uestioned.    Her  soldiers,  many  thought,  were 
principidly  wanting  in  GerniJmy,.the  grand  theatre  of  military  opcra- 


aljler.the  convention  spoken  of,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  allied 


army,  had  succeeded  in  compelliiJg  the  French  to  evacuate  Hanover, 
Brafiswick,  and  Bremen.  England  indeed  had  been  liberal  in  her 
subsitiies.  even  to  a  degroe  tiiat  soma  thought  unwise  and  extrav* 
gant,  ^nd  she  had  been  successful  in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  gen- 
erally on  the  ocean.  The  French  navy  indeed,  was  almost  amiihilat- 
ed;  and  her  colonies,  both  in  the  cast  and.west,  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  fiBglish  aimies ;  even  Canada,  the  source  and  focus,  as  it  were,  ^ 
the,t^t»9atlantic  disputes  between  England  and  France,  was  complete- 
ly•l*u^^ued  by  the  a]pmi>,s  under  the  command  of  Wolfe,  Towoshend, 
Moiiaktori,  Murray^  and  Amherst,  who  displayed  »uch  aseal^  valour, 
1^  ubiiUies,  in  the  capture  of  the  towns, ot  (iuehec  and  Mwitreal,  as 
liave  nftver  been  exceeded, 
H.  ThoAigh  prince  Ferdinand  bad  driven  the  French  back,  it  wbm 


T 
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doubted  whether  the  (ovcqb  under  his  commaDd  would  blst^ 
to  tnaintnin  these  advaDtuges;  apprehensions,  indeed,  were  enU 
ed,  that  he  might  be  reduced  to  form  another  convention  as  btUnifunr 
ing  as  that  or  Closter-seven.     But  the  genius  and  valour  of  tMif 
great  jwince  surmounted  the  difficulties  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 


place  August  1, 1,7593  though  *"?  subject  altenvards  of  much  jealousy 
amongst  the  allies,  effectually  relieved  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Westphalia,  from  the  presence  of  the  French. 

15.  It  was  at  this  period,  August  10,  1,769,  that  Ferdinaod  VI^ 
ot  Spain,  died,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  brother,  don  Carlos,  king 
ot  the  two  Sicilies,  under  the  title  of  Charles  III.,  in  consequence 
of  which  succession,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix-Ja-Chapelle,  don  Philip  should  have  surrendered  the  duchies  d 

?""??r  P^acentia,  and  Guastalla  to  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  remov- 
ed to  Naples,  (see  Sect.  V.  §  5;)  but  as  Charles  HI.  had  never  acced- 
ed to  that  treaty,  he  left  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  his  tliirtl  sou, 
'  lerdmand,  and  don  Philip  agreed,  and  was  allowed  by  Austria,  to 
retain  the  three  duchies ;  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  having 
managed  to  qui?t  the  akrms  of  Sardinia,  in  regard  to  the  reversiw 
«fPlacentia.  '         & 

16.  The  ren^oval  of  don  Carlos  lo  Spain,  at  a  lime  when  so  many 
advantages  bad  been  gained  over  the  French  bv  tiie  English,  at  sea 
and  m  .^merica,  justly  alarmed  the  new  monarch  Yor  his  own  colonies 
and  settlements  in  those  parts ;  and  these  apprehensions  soon  became 
a  reason  for  his  entering  into  a  family  compact  with  France,  whith 
had  been  attempted  before,  but'frustnaed  by  the  care  and  vigilance 
of  the  British  minister.  It  was  in  liict  entirely  arranged  ami  coiv 
c  hided  in  the  month  of  August,  1,761,  and  extended  (0  all  the  Boio- 
t^on  prmces;  it  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  nafuralizaliun, 
jtnd  equality  of  rights,  to  the  subjects  of  all  the  Bourbon  states. 
r ranee,  Spam,  the  two  Sieilies^  Pcmna,  and  Placenlia,  with  a  general 
guarantee  ot  each  other's  dominions,  under  all  possible  circumstances 
except  one,  which  was,  that  Spain  should  be  excused  Irom  interfering 
in  any  quarrels  of  France,  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  Westpiialia, 
unless  some  marittme  power  should  take  part  in  such  disputes,  or 
V  ranee  be  invaded. 

17.  The  above  clause  in  the  treat v  was  judged  to  be  so  evidenlly 
Rimed  at  Lngland,  as  to  justify  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
against  Spam  on  the  part  of  the  former,  which  accor(iingly  took 
Ptace  earfy  m  ihe  year  1.762 ;  nor  was  Spjiin  backward  in  lolJomng 
«ie  example  against  Lngland,  in  resentment,  as  it  wjis  a  Jicger/,  of  the 
fiupercihous  and  arbitrjiry  manner,  in  which  the  latter  had  interfered 
with  regard  to  the  /amily  compact. 


k:..!  »>«i^  k»- I        *  — ^1'.""  "vv^iAipt  tfMJ  most  appalling  lu  iux^-s-^ 

Trel  i     Pn^u.^'* '"  *''°  '^""'  '"«'«t«^'J  '0  '"">  by  the  combined  ni«>- 
h^  wicfeS&jrf  f  ?  n"*"^  "1^  1*°""''  to  gi4  aid  and  support  tp 
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JM  ins  dominions  saved  from  the  efTecis  of  as  wicked  and  arbltraix 
ff^yKsi^  as  was  ever  entertained  against  an  independent  or  neutral 
p(lteDtate,  and  that  oh  the  sole  ground  of  his  connexion  with  Engr 
ftad  at  the  moment;  to  whose  resentment  he  would  of  course  have 
been  exposed,  had  he  titmeiy  submrtted  to  the  tjrannical  demands  of 
Prance  and  Spain.  In  either  case,  he  seemed  to  be  threatened  with 
ruin  and  desmiction,  had  things  taken  a  difierent  turn,  from  what 
ftctuaily  came  to  pass.  ^ 

1 9.  Vhe .  hostilities  into  which  Great  Britain  was  driven  by  this 

anproroked  attack  upon  Portugal,  as  well  as  *by  tlie  threateninc 

aspect  and  spirit  of  the  JwnUy  compact^  which  seemed  to  undo  ail 

that  had^been  accomplisned  by  the  succession  war,  were  in  every 

iostance  crowned  with  success ;  so  that  in  both  hemlsnheres,  her  arms 

may  be  said  to  have  been  victorious,  and. her  triumph  complete  ;  and 

Spain  had  great  cause  to  rue  her  short  concent  in  the  war,  into 

which  she  had  been  cajoled  by  France,  and  wliich  operated  as  fully 

to  tlie  disappointment  of  the  latter  power.    In  the  mean  while,  the 

king  of  Prttssia,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin, 

according  to  his  own  statement  and  confession,  was  most  unexpect* 

ediy  relieved  by  surprising  changes^  in  the  Russian  councils,  through 

the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  and  accession  of  Peter  HI.,  whose  reign  m^ 

deed  wa^  too  short  to  enable  him  to  render  any  real  assistance  to 

the  king  of  Prussia,  in  the  lieid,  which  might  have  been  exoecte^ 

from  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  his  actioDS  were  beheld 

by  the  Russian  monarch.    But  this  weak,  though  benign  prince,  in 

coasequence  o(^  his  too  extensive  plans  of  reform,  and  a  difference 

v9Jth  his  empress,  wa^s  soon  removecf ;  and  though  his  successor  and 

r-jnsort,  Catherine  the  second,  did  not  by  any  means  pay  the  same 

court  to  Frederic,  yet  her  opposition  to  him  was  very  slight,  and 

soon  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  she  was  followed  by 

Sweden.  .     "  ,  .^ 

20,  All  tliese  thing^s  evidently  tended  towards  a  general  peace,  it 
England,  who  had  cerbiinly  been  the  most  successful  of  all  the  pow- 
ers concerned,  could  be  "brought  to  consent  to.be  stopped  in  her 
career-  of  victory  and  triumph.  A.change  of  ministry  had,  however, 
h\{\  the  foundation  for  such  measures.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  lor  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  qn  son)e  private  information,  as  it  has  been 
thought,  of  the  progress  and  terms- of  the  family  compact,  had  re- 
signed soon  after  the  demise  of  the  ki\)g,  George  II. ;  and  lord  Bute, 
who  owed  hi^  place  and  power  as  minister,  much  more-  to  the  per- 
sonal good-will  and  attachment  of  the  new  king,  than  to  the  vwce 
and  favour  of  the  people,  foreseeing  that  it  might  be  dithcult  lor 


parties,  entered  freely  into  negotiations  with  France,  which  w^^^ 
fooueht  to  an  issue  by  the  peace  ot  Pans,  (or  Fontmrtebleau,)  1,763. 
21  This  treaty  was  not  popular  in  England,  though,  undoubtedlv, 
she  reaped  the  benefit  of  many  remarkable  concessions,  particutorly 
ID  AmeVica,  where  she  acquired,  not  only  the  whole  Pfovmce  ot 
Canada,  but  part  of  Louisiana ;  the  j»mction  of  wkich  two  distant 
French  settlements,  to  the  embarrassment,  and  posWly,  total  autaeo- 
tkm  of  the  English  colonies,  had  been  the  express  occsisionc^  the 
^.  bnt  by  nwny  persons  it  was  thought,  and  perhaps  with  grejj 
^n  that  Engfen^  had  surrendered  too  much,  considerwig  .t^ 
^M^^  ift  which  slie  stoed,  and  the  advimttMges  that  m^^ 


.Jtiaye  been  ivaiied  by  a  little  longer  contiuuaucespi  the  w^f;  sm 
irhat  she  both  surrendered  and  retained,  an  ilf  and  impose 
tioD,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  made  of  posts  and  settlements,  xuc 
treaty  of  Hnbertsburg,  "by  which  the  war  was  terminated  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  same  year,  1,763,  restored  matters,  in  re- 
^rd  to  those  two  powers,  exactly  to  their  former  state,  after  sevem 
most  destructive  and  expensive  campaigns  !  Nothing  of  territory 
fras  lost  and  nothing  guined  by  either  party.  England,  unaoubletUy^ 
waa  le>t  m  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  iit  the  conclusion  of  the«i 
two  treaties.  ^  Her  navy  unimpared,  or  rather  augmented  at  Mie^ex" 
pense  ot  the  navy  of  France ;  her  commerce  extending  from  one 

Srtf^i^fa^^  ^^if'^u^  *?  %^  ^^^^^?  ^'^^^  an  accession  of  imporiaiit 
■ettlements  ceded  to  her  by  France  m  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ansp.ricd,  / 

SECTION  VU. 

FKOM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III.  1,760,  TO  THE  COM 
BIENCEMENT  OF  THE  DISPUTES  WITH  AiMERICA,  1,W4. 


iJ'J^^  K  «'>«'ny'^««'  »,ycry  short  lime,  was  added  to  tfa« 
m  of  thoee  who  were  contending  wiifr  England  and  her  aHiw 
wh«B  (Jeorge  the  second  died,  bf  the  acce^ion  of  Spatato  iS 
>n»/y  Compaq  and  continental  J»nfederacv,  ir.  1,761  Tet  IL^J^ 
yeap'^war,  through  the  exhaustion  of  the  "iUm  o^  Wrb  T^ 
bcularly  the  Saxons,  Poles,  and  French,  may  be  sa?d  to  have  l!^n 
drawiitf  toaconcluMon,  when  Gforire  HI   a5rJin,i»i  <k^  *iL  ? 

o  M  tt""'"*'***"  "^  *''"'  »«»'■?  see  Sect.  VI  '    ' 

2.  Much  notice  was  taken  ot  a  passage  in  fhi>  kind's  .fi~*  =.^^  l 
to  his  parliament  in  which  he  exp^Ld^lte  gK  he^tyt  ^  h^/^^ 
l^lL'fait^refct^'ci" Sf  "V"^  ^"»^ ^-"^ '^^^ P"«i^^«tei 

taustrious  iamilv,  but  it  ^nnofbe  Sd^haf f  A^^^^'^^r  f  *^^' 
nmnner8,as  wen  as  a  iealousTof  fop^f^.'  r  i-  ■  ,^1^  "'^  foreign 
Interrup^d  the  proceSVgtl^S  il^J^^^^^^ 
calculated  to  keep  up,  in  the  minds  nfV^^i'  ^"","?™  «*  i.U  events 
of  the  breach  that  fed  beLimli.fh^'*"'^'*'^'^' '' '^"^^''•^'"'"'^e 
Fourteen  years  havW  ^d  l.„  "'  (he  succession  tx)  the  throne, 
restore  thrstuart  familf^d  th«  «^"T•.?"*'T^'"«' ^•'^n  '"'«'«  «o 
become  such,  as  to  reSZ  furthe^l'/i''''  "^  ««"/««n"j  '»avi<ig- 

and  to  giveTionifcf  a  ani^  uL  *     the  attachment  of  hisXople 
««««on,  to  the  princess  cKWj^SlZ%'«S^£;l 


vriiem  he  was  diowned  at  VVe^tmiiister,  on  the  2M  daj  of  Septeoi. 
ifer,  1,761.  ./  i-™- 

4.  However  promising  the  appearances  both  of  external  ami  iiv 
temal  tranquillity  might  Ibe,  at  the  commencemeDt  of  the  new 
peign,  it  was  not  long  before  tlie  nation  became  agitated  bv  pa^ly 
disputes  and  diflerences,  of  no  small  importance.  In  1,762,  a  ques- 
tion arose,  which  though  it  led  to  very  distressing  tumults,  teimuiat- 
ed  in  the  relief  of  the  subject  from  an  arbitrary  process,  exceedingly 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  great  charter  ot 
British  iibertjr.  General  warrants,  and  the  seizure  of  private  papers 
without  sufficient  necessity,  the  legality  of  which  had  been  dispuled, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  m<^mber  ibr  Ailesbory,  during  which  that 
gentlemen  displayed  considerable  fortitude,  though  certstiofy  with 
great  failure  of  respect  towards  the  crown,  were  declared'  to  be 
illegal  by  a  solemn  decree  of  parliament,  1,765,  nor  has  any  attempt 
been  since  made  to  reinvest  the  government  with  so  dangerous  and 
formidable  a  power.    The  question  of  general  warrants,  however. 


okitions  of  parliament,  but  was  not  allowed  to  sit  Five  years  aller 
wards,  he  %vas  permitted  again  to  enter  the  house  of  commons  ;  but 
in  this  instance  the  parliament  maintained  its  power  of  dedariti^  a 
IR|rticular  individual  disqualified,  against  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  electors ;  a  curious  point  as  afiectiag  the  constitution,  and  the 
elective  franchise, 

5.  Though  the  courts  of  Vienna,  France,  and  Prussia^  had  cause  to 
be  tired  of  the  war,  in  whicli  they  had  been  engaged  since  the  year 
1,756,  it  is  certain  that  England  was  in  a  state  to  continue  it,  especial- 
ly by  sea,  when  the  treatv  ot"  Paris,  or  Fontainebleau,  was  concluded, 
in  1,763.  As  long  as  Mr/Piit  continued  a  member  of  administration, 
the  war  had  been  carried  on  vigorously,  and  had  become  exceeding- 
ly popular,  so  that  on  the  resignation  of  that  great  minister,  in  1,761, 
and  the  appointment  of  lord  Bute,  whose  distrust  ol*liis  own  abilities^ 
to  continue  it,  disposed  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  France^ 
great  discontents  arose.  The  minister  was  suspected  of  harbourin|» 
io  lus  breatst  the  most  despotic  principles,  and  of  having  inculcated 
the  same  into  the  mind  of  his  sovereign,  while  yet  a  youth.  H6 
was  supposed  to  possess  too  exclusive  an  inlluencc  in  that  quarter^ 
Wicl  thougb,  in  private  life,  a  most  respectable  nobleman,  of  great 
worth  and  pj^bity,  leaming^  and  talents,  his 'public  measures  were 
thecontinoal  theme  of  obloquy  and  abuse.  Had- Mr.  Pitt  continued 
in  o&e.  it  is  more  tlian  probable  that  the  allies  might  have  gained 
gieater  advjmtages  on  the  continent,  and  the  Spaniards  been  more* 
severely  punished  for  their  interference ;  so  that  the  pacific  meas- 
ures of  the  new  minister,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure,  if  iw)t  the 
coutempt,  as  well  of  his  own  countrymen,  as  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
also;  who  in  his  writings  has  inveighed  greatly  against  the  prevail- 
ing influence  of  the  noble  earl  at  this  period,  in  the  cabinet  and  coun- 
cils of  Great  Britain.  .\   .         * 

6.  The  jriots  and  tumults  excited  by  the  proceedings  against  Mr. 
♦Mikes,  and  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  lord  Bute,  contributed  U> 
render  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  George  111.  excj2.^>ngly  uuqul- 
etj  and  to  involve  his  majesty  in  many  unpleasa«»*  (Umculties,  troin 
fe  addresses,  petitions,  and  remonstrances,  which  flowed  in  upon 
*»m,  pftea  ^uched  in  mch  language  a?  it  was  impossible  not  to  i-^ 

Bl>  .^"^ 
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ient,  ami  as  often  insinuating  wtiat,  perhaps,  was  not  ibanded  an ' 
truth :  for  it  has  never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained  that  jthe  pidbQc 
actually  suffered  from  any  improper  secret  influence,  or  that  the 
measures  of  lord  Bute,  with  regard  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  all  things 
considered,  were  impolitic  or  unwise.  The  worst  feature  in  this 
peace,  with  regard  tp  England,  seems  to  have  been,  tl)e  failure  to 
guard  against  the  effects,  in  future,  of  the  family  cojnpacL  which 
was  left  in  full  force.  Mr.  Pitt  had  his  eye  constantly  upon  this,  aod, 
had  he  continued  in  power,  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  thf. 
war  with  spirit  and  perseverance :  this  great  minister  had  retired 
undisgraced ;  he  received  a  pension  indeed  for  himself,  and  a  peer- 
age for  his  lady.  His  polihcs,  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  continued 
widely  different  from  those  of  lord  Bute,  and  were  constantly  more 
popular :  but  the  great  fault  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been,  that 
ne  engaged  in  public  business,  contrary  to  the  bent  of  his  own  clispo- 
sltion,  and  Was  too  sensible  of  his  unpopularity,  to  undertake  any 
measure  that  reqmred  much  public  support.  All  be  diJ,  therefore. 
seemed  to  be  managed  in  the  way  of  private  influence,  cabal,  ana 
intrieu^. 

'  1[.  In  addition  to  the  addresses  and  remonstrances  alluded  to  in  \he 
ibregoing  section,  the  popular  fervour  and  agitation  received  consid- 
eralue  encouragement  from  the  letters  ot  an  anonymous  writer, 
never  yet  discovered.^-a  writer  who  displayed  such  an  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  proceedings  t)f  the  court  and  cabinet,  and 
had  the  power  of  expressin^g  himself  in  a  style  so  vigorous,  striking. 
and  keenly  satirical^  as  to  (mmand  the  attention  of  all  parties,  and 
confound  the  majority  of  those  whom  he  personally  attacked^  But 
the  extreme  severity  of  a  concealed  and  unknown  accuser,  and  the 
gross  personaUties  in  which  he  often  indulged,  not  sparing  majesty 
Itself,  threw  a  cloud  over  his  writings,  wnicn  am  never  be  done 
away^  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  candid  or  liberal  mind.  Though  the 
mention  of  these  celebrated  letters  is  rather  anticipated 'in  this  place, 
as  they  did  not  publicly  appear  till  the  year  1,769,  yet,  as  they  par- 
ticularly relate  to  the  foregoing  transactions,  and  state  of  affairs  in 
(he  earlv  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  long  preceded  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  war  witn  America,  the  first  authors  of 
which  he  seemed  disposed  to  screen^  a  better  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing the  subject  might  scarcely  be  found.  The  many  fruitless,  but 
.  very  curious  attempts  that  have  been  made,  at  various  times,  to  dis- 
cover the  real  author,  have  contributed,  in  addition  to  the  extniordi- 
naiy  character  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  political  questions  discuss- 
ed in  it,  to  prevent"  its  ever  sinking  into  oblivion.  The  letters  of 
JtmiuSf  wilh  all  their  blemishes,  will  probably  never  fail  to  find  a 
place  in  the  libraries  of  the  British  scholar,  and  British  statesman. 

8.  In  the  prosecution  of  tliis  work,  it  should  also  he  noticed,  that  a 
.^reat  constitutional  point  came  under  discussion,  namely,  whether, 
in  cases  of  libfel,  the  jury  were  judges  of  the  kta?,  as  well  as  of  the 
fact.  In  most  other  cases,  no  such  difficulty  seemed  to  occur.  In 
cases  of  murder,  not  only  the  act  of  killing,  but  the  murderous  in- 
tent, was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  jury ;  and  in  trials  for  felony 
of  every  description,  the  course  was  the  same.  Lord  Mdnsfield.  in 
*°^,.^^^i«wi8ted  that  the  jury  had  only  to  decide  on  the  fact  of 
publication,  anc^  that  the  court  was  to  determine  upon  th«  law  of 
•fnmwi «i5l^  /*  Se^'^Uxbeen  disputed  by  juries;  and  they.hai^ 
M« T^K^  evadmfftV^  difficulty,  bv  either  themselves  referring 
tlie  law  to  the  judge,  l)y  a  special  verdict,  or  by  pr^ouncing  a  gei* 
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^acmSttall  Unfortuiiately,  libek  are  of  that  dMCTiiitkMi  m  con 
,  inUyrib  excite  ^ose  jealousies  and  suspicions,  firoin  which  every 
fjourt  of  justice  should  be  free.  They  anect,  also,  two  of  the  higlv 
j^t  privileges  of  Englishmen,— the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  case  of  Junius,  the  point  in  dispute 
was  by  no  means  so  settled  as  to  obviate  future  differences. 

9.  The  year  1,764  is  memorable  for  the  commencement  of  the 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies ;  but  as 
the  history  of  this  contest  in  vol  res  TOa,ny  curious  questions  of  poUcT ; 
as  its  results,  in  regard  not  only  to  England  and  America,  but  to  the 
world  in  general,  were  very  important;  and  it<*  termination  led  to  a 
total  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  thereby 
establishing  a  distinct  state  and  government  of  European  settlers  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  the  details  of  it  will  be  reserved  for  another 
section. 


SECTION  VUl. 

DISPUTES  BETWlCEN   GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  AMERICAN 

COLONIES.     1,7€4--1,783, 

1 .  The  seven  years'  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  or  Fon- 
falnebleaii.  in  1,763,  had  been  begun  in  America^  as^has  been  shown. 
(Sect.  VI.}  Great  Britain,  at  considerable  expense  of  men  and 
money,  had  resisted  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the  British 
colonies,  and  thereby  afforded  to  tlie  latter,  protection,  perhaps  be- 
Jond  what  any  commercial  benefits,  under  the  colonial  system, 
could  be  said  fully  to  compensate.  A  question  therefore  "arose, 
whether  the  colonies  might  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  by  di- 
rect taxation,  to  the  relief  of  the  general  expenses  and  burthensof 
the  mother  country.  The  national  debt,  it  was  argued  bv  the  British 
government,  was  the  debt  of  every  individual  in  the  whole  empire, 
whether  in  Asia,  America,  or  nearer  home. 

2.  The  question,  however,  was  no  sooner  started  than  decided 
Iry  administration ;  chiefly  through  the  influence  and  on  the  sugge»> 
tion  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  then  prime-minister,  who,  in  the  very 
year  succeeding  the  peace  of  Paris,  procured  the  stamp-act  to  be 
pissed,  by  which  the  Americans  were  directly  subjected  to  a  tai^ 
imposed  by  the  British  parlijirocnt,  without  their  own  consent,  not 
immediiUety  applicable  to  their  own  wants  or  necessities,  and  contrary 
to*  every  former  mode  of  raising  rficney  for  such  purposes.  This 
was  certainly  suflicient  to  excite  alarm,  and  lead  to  questions  of  pol- 


taxing  them  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  propriety;  and  thus,  as  it 
Was  well  said  at  the  time,  those  two  very  difficult  points,  superiority 
rrt  the  presiding  state,. and  freedom  in  the  subordinate,  had  been  prac- 

licallv  reconciled.  '  .  • 

3.  'The  situation  of  America  rendered  these  questions  the  more 
itnporlant  and  alarming  to  the  mother  country,  in  case  ot  opposition, 
as  having  been  originally  peopled  from  Europe,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  refugees,  exiles,  and  persons  adverse  to  the  govemnients,  which 


fey  had  letu  both  in  diurch  ancl  state,  and  ivell  inclif)ed,  probably,  to 
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assert  a  republican  independepce.  Their  legislative  aseeHabtieil  w^etv 
already  of  the  popular  cast,  and  their  feelings  and  spirits  accordioit 
It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  upon  tlie  very  ground  of  pecundaiy  or 
other  aids,  they  had  much  to  allege  in  respect  of  their  benebcial 
retu.Tis  to  England,  in  taking  her  manufactures,  and  having  assisted 
her  In  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Most  unfortimately,  the  very  grants 
ivhirh  had  been  made  by  their  assemblief^,  in  aid  of  England,  during 
the  last  war,  were  alleged  as  an  argument  (a  most  irritating  one,  nft- 
doubtedly.)  of  their  amliiy  to  pay  any  imposts  the  parliament  might 
cho(«e  to  lay  upon  them. 

4.  As  the  ministry  had  decided  hastily  upon  tl)e  general  question, 
they  seem  also  to  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  precipitated  into 
«ome  of  the  worst  measures  they  could  have  adopted  to  render  their 
novel  demands  palatable.     Their  very  first  tax,  imposed   by   Uie 

.  *  *  stamp  act  of  J, 764,  though  sun  pie  in  its  principle,  was  ill-suited  te 
«tiie  state  of  America,  /rhe  mere  distribution  of  the  stamps,  tbrongh 
such  a  variety  of  different  states,  involved  in  it  a  thousand  difficulties; 
and  there  were  provisions  in  the  act  itse If i  which  might,  if  at  ail 
abused  or  neglected,  have  subjected  the  people  to  unheard  of  vexa« 
tions  and  oppressions.  It  is;scarcely,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  that, 
on  its  first  promulgation  in  America,  the  act  should  have  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  indignation,  and  eveii  with  defiance. 

5.  in  the  mean  time,  the  cause  of  the  Ameiicans  was  espoused 
by  a  strong  party  at  home,  a  party,  so  far  from  being  conteniptiblev 
as  to  include  some  of  the  first  persons  of  the  nation,  both  in  rank  am! 
importance.  The  debates  hi  both  houses  Were  violent,  but  the  topics 
discussed,  in  every  point  of  view,  interesting.  The  friends  of  the 
Americans,  if  it  may  be  proper  now  to  call  them  so,  obtained  and 
swayed.. for  a  verv  short  period,  the  helm  of  government.  In  Jtme, 
1,765,  the  Grenvitle  adnamistration  was  dismissed,  and  a  new  one,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  came 
into  power,  through  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
They  continued  in  office,  however,  for  little  more  than  one  year; 
but  in  that  short  space  of  time,  the  stamp-act,  which  had  been  so  iH 
received  in  America,  was  formally  repealed.  . 

6.  But  the  grand  question  relatmg  to  the  right  of  taxation  was 
by  no  means  determined  by  this  measure :  a  declaratory  act '  was 
particularly  passed  at  tiie  same  time,  for  mamtaining  the  constilu- 
tiouai  authority  of  Great  Britian,  in  "all  cases  whatsoever j"  and 
though  there  was  certainly  no  design,  in  those  who  promoted  the 
repeal,  to  act  upon  this  authority,  by  establishing  any  other  tax  oi 
a  similar  kind,  yet  the  colonists^  were  prepared,  as  much  as  ever, 
to  dispute  the  principle,  as  far  as  it  regarded  taxation ;  and  their 
courage  and  confidence  at  this  time  stood  high,  in  consequence  of 

■  the  importance  which  had  been  given  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and 
their  emancipation  from  all  dread  of  the  French  and  Spaniurdst,  Lj 
the  cession  of  Canada  and  the  Floridas.  In  the  colony  of  Virginia 
the  right  of  taxation  \va§  voted  to  rest  entirely  in  the  king,  or  his 
rtipresen'ative,  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony.  "This  was, 
unilouhledly.  the  usual  course  of  things;  and  in  this  way  subsidies  to 
a  consiflenibie  amouiit  IkuI  been  graiiled  to  tiie  crown.  This  nrece* 
dent  was  soon  followed  by  othei-s  of  the  legislative  bodieL  «ud 
adopted  m  the  general  congres.s  of  Kew  York^  1,765. 
.n«L;«!![?"^^  pretended  that  the  Americans  paid  no  taxes;  biita> 

MMilt  upon  before.    To  exterital  taxation,  thro«gh  th^  openkfioii  «f 


Itmm  of 'tittde  and  n^fvication^  eaacte^J  in  tbe  luoilier  country,  they 
were  willing  to  yield  submission ;  they  had  constantly  done  so,  nor 
were  Ihey  now  disposed  to  resist -.nlc^  enactments;  but  all  intci^ 
aal  diities  for  raisine  a  revenue,  or  support^g  establishments,  were 
bfild  to  be  very  dilierently  circumstanced.  Taxes  of  this  natiure 
were  considered  as  being,  in  the  very  language  of  parliament  itsel£ 
ffl/is<,  and  mjLnts,  None,  therefpre,,  it  was  urged,  could  give  the 
money  of  America  but  the  people  of  America  themselves.  If  th/g^ 
c^ose  to  make  such  grants,  they,  might  receive  a  legislative  sanction,  as 
In  Eji^gland ;  but  legislation  and  taxation  were  distinct  things.  Tax- 
atioa)  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Enslish  constitution,  impljinft 
eonsent,  direct -or  by  representation,  could  not  otherwise  be  rendered 
either  legal  or  just.  Local  circumstances  would  render  the  repre- 
sentation of  America,  in  the  British  parliament,  impracticable; 
and  a  supposed  virtual  representation  was  no  ^e&s  than  mockery. 
The  representatives  of  England,  in  taxing  others,  taxed  thcm^-elves 
alsa;  but  this  could  not  be  the  case  in  regard  to  American  imposts. 

8«  Such  weie  some  of  the  strongest  reasons  urged  against  the 
measure  in  general ;  but,  as  the  right  of  taxation  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly given  up  by  any  part  in  England,  but  rather  insisted  upon  in  the 
declaratory  act,  no  concession  short  of  this  seemed  likely  to  do  good. 
The  stamp-act  had  caused  an  irritation,  which  no  qnaiijieil  repeal 
cook)  aliay  :  internal  taxation  wi\a  not  only  resisted  asun  cncroachm^nf 
on  established  rights  and  usages,  but,  in  resentment  of  such  wroo^, 
attempts  were  made  to  hinder  the  further  operation  even  of  exter- 
naL  taxation.  Non-importation,  and  non-consumption  agreement? 
were  soon  entered  into,  ami  associations  formed  to  methodise  and 
ooQSolidate  the  opposition  to  governntent.  A  resolution  had  been 
pasiied  when  lord  North  was  minister^  promising  to  delist  from  all 
taxation,  except  commercial  imposts^  whenever  any  one  of  the 
colonial  assemblies  should  vote  a  reasonable  sum,  as  k  revenue,  to  be 
appmpiiated  bv  parliament ;  but^this  had  ^no  good  effect.  ^ 

9.  In  so  embarrassed  a  state  of  things,;  it  is  not  very  surprising 
tiaat  the  nainistry  at  home  should  have  entertained  wrong  mecisureis. 
and  miscalculated  the  effects  of  the  plans  they  were  pursuing. 
The  truth  of  history  tends  to  show  that,  howevejj  they  might  1^ 
emliarrassed  by  an  active  opposition  in  parliament,  that  opposition 
£liHy  forewarned  them  of  the  consequences  of  their,  meditated  pro- 
ceeiimss,  which  came  to  pass  exactly,  as  they  had  been  foretold, 
ika  after  this  demand,  had  once  provoked  the  question  of  right,  and 
thatqtiiestioo  had  divided  tHepeopfe  of  both  countries  into  two  strong 
parties^  things  soon  fell  intothatstate,  in  which  it  became  impossible 
to  r^tore  an^ios  to  their  original  condition,  either  by  perseverance 
or  concession.  Every  effort  of  coercion  was  resented  as  an  illegal 
encroachment;  every  conciliatory  proposition  received  as  a  proof 
•I  alarm  aild  timidi^,.  and  as  a  pledge  of  victory  and  success  to  fu- 
ture opposition.  .  ^ 

10.  U.has  been  questioned  lyhether  independence  was  not  m  the 
fiew  of  the  Americans  tiona  the  very  first  stirring  of  the  question, 
ore^en  previously;  but  bad  this  been  the' case,  they  would  hav.e 
been  OMre  prepared ;  their  addresses  to  the  king  and  parliament,  on 
vaiioue  occasions,  after  the  commencement  of  the  dis})ute,  must  have 
been  -falhiclous  to  the  highest  pitch  of  dissimulation,  if  they  had  de- 
teniubed  against  'all  compromise  from  the  very  beginning ;  but,  Hi- 
teiL  the  reaaonslrances  and  complaints  of  General^Vashmgton,  ob 
tktti&.ftlate  ^  his  army,  and  total  want  of  many  eflteotial  re^iiaMP^ 

Bis 
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on  first  taking  the  comrnand,  ^ero  cleaiiy  to  prov«  that  tbey  xfem 
driven  to  assert  their  independence  by  tlie  course  ofthingf);  akirie 
portion  of  their  fellow-subjects  and  countrymen  on  both  sides  of  mt 
Atlantic,  judged  them  to  be  oppressed,  and  ihm  gave  a  character  t« 
ib(Mr  opposition  which  could  not  very  creditably  be  forfeited.  Upon 
tiie  whole  it  may  be  considered  probable  that  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  active  leadei"s  of  the  revolution  had  very  early  con- 
ceived the  design  of  establishing  the  independence  of  their  country; 
but  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  colonies,  had  no  such  inten- 
tion until  after  their  first  successes;  . 

1 1.  Hostilities  did  not  actually  commence  till  the  year  1,775,  tea 
years  from  the  tirst  passing  of  the  stamn-act.  In  a  siiort  time  after 
the  passing  of  that  act,  it  was  repealea^  as  has  been  stated;  but  in 
1,767  the  projeot  of  taxing  America  was  revived  by  Mr.  Charlei 
Townshenq,  and  f#om  that  period^  to  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
both  countries  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation.  Debates 
ran  high  at  home,  and  in  America  their  gravest  proceedings' were  ac- 
companied with  such  threats  of  defiance,  and  such  indignant  ici^rt- 
ment  of  all  innovations,  as  afmost  necessarily  to  bnng  thera  under  the 
strong  hand  of  power.  But  governnient  underrated  their  means  of 
resistance;  whep ' brought  into  a  state  of  union,  by  the  congrent 
their  tbrce  was  no  longer  to  be  despised ;  all  temuorizing  ex|>edicnts 
were  at  an  end,  a  circiimstance  ill  undei'stood  by  the  ministry  » 
home,  ivho  lost  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve  matters,  by 
fruitless  attempts,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  conciliation,  and  at 
others,  of  ioefiicient  resistance.  Thus,  when  in  1,770  many  com- 
mercial duties  were  taken  off,  which  the  mother  country  Had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  impose,  the  concession  was  ill  received,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  singliB  exception  of  fea,  which  was  continued  in  order 
to  assert  the  rights  iind  supremacy  of  Qreat  Britain;  but  this  n'sa 
done  in  a  manner  tdoimperii^us,  and  >vithout  sufficient  force  to  subdue 
ithe  resentment  it  was' calculfited  to  excite,  at  such  a  moment.  At 
the  veiy  breaking  out  jof  the  war,  ministers  appear  to  have  been  by 
far  too  confident  of  speedily  suppressing  so  formidable  an  insurrec- 
tion; an  insurrection  which  had  had  time  allowed  ]♦:  to  organisK 
itself,  and  ivhich  bad  drawn  upon  it  the  attention  of  the  whole  civ- 
\Azed  world. 

1 2.  The  war  may  he  said  f o  have  actually  commenced  cmIt  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1,775,  though  some  English  regiments  had  been 


spirits  to  the  Americans, 
at  a  most  awtul  and  momentous  period,  Ooneral  Washington,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  French,  and  bore  a 
^nost  irreproachable. character,:  was  appointed  to  take  the  comniand 


,  .         .  „  atmca- 

ble  adjustment  of  diflerenccs  between  the  crown  andhs  transatlantic 
siiltjpcls,  now  in  a  state  of  open  revolt;  and  the  success  of  the  jii«t 
hosiiiiiies  having  animated  the  military,  ardour  of  the  Americattf, 
they  proceeded,  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  general  ^congress  at 
Fhilatlelphia,  July  4,  1,776,  to  declare  the  thirteen  provinces ' inde- 
Dcnd^nt ;  by  which  act  America  may  be  said  ta  have  been  divided 
Icoin  the  mother  ipountry,  294  year$  after  the  discovciiy  of  that  coi»- 
tfy  by  CpUimbus ;  166  from  the  fi^t  aettlei|)|int  ofVir^i^  {  md  t» 
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ffom  the  settlement  of  PI^moQth  in  Massachiiseits  bujr»  The  Amei' 
icaa  Congress  exercised  its  important  functions  with  great  enere> 
and  dignity, ^ind  the  campaign  of  1.776  turned  out  faTOurably  for  the 
Americans,  and  highly  to  tne  credit  of  their  very  able  and  brave 

communder. 

- 14.  Whether  it  were*  owing  to  the  low  opinion  entertained  by  the 
govenimeot  ut  home*,  of  the  resi-^Uince  Hkely  to  be  offered  by  the 
Americans,  or  to  a  liislike  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged 
oil  the  part  of  the  Briti-^h  commanc^3r3,  it  is  exceedingly  certain,  thsit 
the  Englis.i  army  di J  not  obtain  the  adv^mtages  it  was  supposed  it 
might  have  done,  or  proceed  \\s  if  it  were  able  speedily  to  crush  the 
rebellion  that  liad  been  raised.  Tlie  American  troops  were  every 
day  improving,  and  "every  day  deriving  encouragement,  either  from 
unexpected  successes,  or  the  inactivity  of  the  armies  onposed  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  were  either  indulgioe  in 
pleasure,  when  they  should  have  been  in  action,  or  disheartened  by 
suilden  surprises  or  repulses,  which  redounded  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  tticiv  less  disciplined,  and  less  organized  opponents,  in  a  ehort 
time,  however,  the  war  became  more  complicated,  and  opened  a 
scene,  which  not  only  involved  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  con- 
Hict  of  the  day,  but  probably  led  to  changes  and  convulsions,  as  ex* 
tiaorilinary  and  as  extensive  as  ever  the  world  experienced. 

15.  In  the  month  of  November,  1,776,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Sihis  Deane  hiid  been  despatched  by  congress,  to  solicit,  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  thr  aid  and  assistance  of  French  troops.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  coujso  of  things,  nothing  could  be  more  strange 
th  jm  such  an  applicatioi),  at  such  a  court ;  an  application  from  rebel- 
lious subjects,  trom  the  assertors  of  republican  independence,  to  a 
court  celebrated  for  the  most  refined  despotism,  and  ruling  a  people, 
heretofore  the  grossest  admirers  and  flatterers  of  regal  power ;  an 
application  from  persons  of  the  simplest  habits;  frugal,  tempeiate, 
in;hwtrious,  and  little  advanced  in  civilization,  to  a  court  immersed  in 
pleasure,  gay,  and  dissipated,  profligate  and  corrupt,  civilized  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  courtly  refinement,  of  polished  manners,  and  of 
splendid  luxury :  lastly,  an  application  from  a  people  wIm)  had  car 
ried  their  dissent  from  the  church  of  Rome  lartner  than  any  protes« 
tants  in  Europe,  to  a  court  still  subject  to  the  papal  see,  a  cherished 
branch  of  the  catholic  church. 

16.  Extraordinary,  however,  in  all  respects,  as  this  American  mis- . 
sioh  seems  to  have  bieen,  it  met  with  a  cordial  and  favoumble  recep- 
tion. Even  the  queen  of  France  wtis  fotmd  to  espouse  the  canse  of 
the  revolted  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  little  foreseeing  the  handle 
she  w.is  giving  to  many  keen  observers  of  her  own  courtly  extra va- 
gance  and  thoughtless  dissipation.  The  die  was  soon  cast ;  a  formal 
treaty  was  entered  into,  acknowledging  the  independency  ot  Amer- 
ica ;  «uccour  and  support  to  a  large  extent  promised,  al^  oflicere  up- 
pointed  to  conduct  the  French  forces,  likely,  jt  would  seem,  above 
k\\  others,  to  imbibe  iKe  spirit  of  freedom,  which  animated  the 
Americans,  and  to  espouse  their  cause  upon  principle.  They  were 
all  noble,  indeed  ;  but  in  America  they  were  sure  to  be  taught  how 
vaui  were  such  distinctions,  if  tioi  supported  by  public  opinion. 

17.  The  hlnglish  government  was  not  formerly  iipprised  of  thb 
unexpected  ijlliunce,  till  the  year  1,770,  when  it  received  a  very 
curious  4nd  insulting  notification  of  it  from  the  French;  ambassador. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  aiJ  thus  oblajned  by  the  American  mis- 

'  sion,  was  altogether  grateiiil  to  the  Americans  themaelvea,  thoi*g»  " 


• 

had  the  full  effect  of  raising  up  new  and  powerful  enemies  agnifist 
the  mother  country,  and  involving  Europe  in  their  cause  ;  for, 
through  the  French  influence,  in  the  year  1,779,  dpain  joined  the 
confederacy  against  England,  and,  in  1,780,  Holland.  In  the  mean 
while  commissioners  had  heen  sent  from  England  to  America,  fo 
treat  for  peace,  but  the  Americans,  insisting  on  the  previous  ao 
kno^Vledgment  of  ii^^h:  independency,  rendered  their  attempts  fruit- 
less. 

15.  Whatever  loss  of  fame,  reputation,  and  territory  Great  BrilaiD 
incurred  in  America,  her  arms  never  shone  with  greater  lustre  than 
on  some  occasions  in  vffhich  she  was  engaged  during  this  war.  wj;ti 
the  confederate  powers  of  Europe ;  in  Asia  particularly,  she  waj 
acquiring  an  ernpire  ten  times  greater  in  wealth ^nd  population,  th^m 
ail  she  had  to  lose  in  the  west:  but  of  all  her  achievements  at  this 
period,  none,  perliaps,  was  so  conspicuous,  none  so  glorious,  as  the 
iefeuce  oi  Gibraltar  under  General  P^lliot,  afterwards  lord  Healh- 
field,  against  the  combine4l  forces  of  Sp«in  and  France. .  The  prepa 
rations  made  to  rec-over  thai  important  fortress  for  Spain,  exceeded 
everything  before  known.  'Ihe  ultimate  success  of  the  attempt 
wj»  calculated  upon  as  so  certain,  that  some  of  the  French  priw:es 
of  the  blood,  repaired 'to  the  Spanish  camp  merely  to  witness  its  sur- 
render. But  the  heroism  of  the  troops  in  garrison  baffled  all  their 
designs,  and  the  timely  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  completed  the 
triumph,  in  October,  1,782.  The  siege  ^begun  in  1,779)  was  entire- 
ly abandoned,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  Spanish  floating  batteries,  and 
me  defeat  of  the  combined,  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  by  lord  Howe. 
This  action  took  place -on  the  20th  of  October;  in  the  followiW 
month  provisional  articles  of  peace  were  sicned  at  Paris,  by  British 
and  American  commissioners,  and  early  in  the  ensuing  year  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Versailles,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
to  which,  in  February,  lyioUand  also  acceded^ 

19.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  many  important  discussions  in 
parliament  took  place  on  the  American  affairs,  in  which  it  was 
tbund,,that  those  who  had  most  espoused  her  cause,  on  the  question 
of  internal  taxation,  and  most  objected  to  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion in  tte  conduct  of  the  war,  differed,  at  the  last,  from  each  otlier, 
on  the  question  of  American  independence ;  a  difference  rendered 
peculiarly  memorable,  as  being  the  subject  of  the  last  speech  and^ 
Appearance  ip  parliament,  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  lite  earl  of 
Chatham.  On  Apfil  7,  1,778,  though  labouring  under  a  severe  fit  of 
fUness,  he  appeared  in  his  place,  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  and  delivered 
a  most  animated  and  energetic  speech,  in  which  he  strongly  protest- 
ed against  the  surrender  of  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over 
feer  colonies ;  soon  afler,  ri£fin^  to  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond^ 
he  fell  back  on  the  seat  in  a  tainting  fit,  and  in  a  few  days  expired, 
at  his  seat  in  Kent  Jn  four  y.eirs.  from  this  event,  Great  Britain  was 
compelled,  to  yield- upon  this,  great  point,  and,  by  the' peace  of  Ver- 
saaies,  ratified  and  concluded  September  3,^  1^783,  the  tkirtem^  United 
ihionies  (^Jimeriea  wereiOdmiUfia  to  be  **'-/Ve«,  Sovereign^  and  videpen' 
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SECTION  IX. 


FRANCE,  FROM  THE  PEACi:  OF  PARIS,  \,10^  TO  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATES  QENERAf., 
1,789. 

1.  For  the  affairs  of  France,  from  the  death  of  Lewb  XIV.,  i4> 
the  peacie  of  Vienna,  1,738,  (see  Sect.  1.)  hi  tKe  year  of  1,74U« 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  eoiperor,  Charles  VI.,  Europe  was  again 
agitated,  and  France,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  elector  of  Bava* 
ria,  against  the  house 'of  Austria,  became  involved  in  the  war,  which 
was  te  nominated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  1,748,  (see  Sect. 
III.)  From  the  conclusion  of  the  above  treaty,  to  the  coRimeoce- 
ment  of  the  seven  years'  war,  she  enjoyed  a  state  of  external  peace 
and  tmn^uiliity.  But  though  this  short  interval  of  repose  from  war» 
was  appUed  to  the  improvement  of  the  kingdom,  in  no  common  de- 
gree, both  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  by  the  establishment  oi 
schools  and  hospitals,  the  erection  of  public  edifices,  the  building  ot 
bridges,  digging^  canals,  and  repairing  roads ;  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  many  arts,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  encour* 
agetiient  of  manufactures;  of  silk,  of  porcelain,  nnd  tapestry,  in  par^^ 
ticuiar;  yet  amidst  all  these  improvements  she  enjoyed  little  of  inter- 
Did  traaquiility.  Religious  disputes  greatly  occupied  the  attention 
of  all  ranks  oi  persons,  and  involved  the  clergy,  the  court,  the  par- 
lianients,  and  the  people,  in  incessant  contests,  exceedingly  disgrace- 
ful, ani   considenng  the  temper'  of  the  times,  the  advancement  of 

I  human  Icnowledge,  and  the  progress  of  ideas,  extremely  injudicious. 
2.  During  the  reign  of  Lc^vis  XIV.,  a  fierce  contention  had  arisien 
between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  on  cei^ain  obscure  points  in 
theology,  which,  after  much  fruitless  argument,  much  millerv  and 
abuse  on  both  sides,  through  the  induence  of  the  Jesuits  witii  the 
king,  were  referred  to  th^  decision  of  the  Roman  pontiff*.  One  hun- 
dred and  one  propositions,  out  of  one  hundred  and  three,  which  were 

"  said  to  ftivour  the  Jansenists,  in  a  book  written  by  the  Fere  Quesnei^ 
were,  in  the  year  1,71b,  declared  by  the  holy  oSice  to  be  heretical^ 
and  consequently  condemned  in  form.*  The  interposition  of  his  ho- 
liness Ivad  little  eflect,  in  regard  to  the  reslonxtion  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. The  public  instrument,  by  which  tlie  sentence  was  passed 
on  the  Jansenist  part}^,  (in  the  language  of  Rome  commonly  called 
the  bull  **  Unig^enUus^  from  the  lirst  word  with  which  it  begins^) 
became  fbe  signal  for  fresh  animosities,  murmurs,' and  complaints. 
The  people,  the  parliament,  many  prelates,  and  others  of  the  clergy, 
violently  exchumed  against  it,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
Galilean  church,  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  a  violation  of  the  freedom 
Df  opinion  in  matters  ot  religion.  But  the  king,  acting  under  the 
same  influence  as  had  induced  him  to  forv#«ird  the  ap|)eali  ordercKlU 
.  to  I)e  received,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  died.  The  reg<^ 
duke  of  Orleans  found  means  to  keep  things  tolerably  quiet  durkig 

*  The  king's  confessor,  the  P.  le  TeUier,  happened  to  have  told  the  * 
king  that  this  book  contained  more  ihan  a  hundrul  censurable  proposilioju. 
To  save  the  credit  of  the  confessor,  the  pope  condemned  a  hundred  aui) 
MM,  and  stated  the  above  reason  iler  "what  he  had  done,  in  eirpress  terms. 
to  the  Fren<^b  ambassad<v  at  Rome, 
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his  administratioD  of  affairs,  ncr  did  the  flame  bant  out  afcain  iSSL  tfaa 
year  1.750,  when,  througn  the  bigotry  of  the  then  archbishop  of 
rariS)  the  clergy  YVere  encouraged  to  muse  extreme  unction  to  ail 
who  should  not  produce  confessional  notes,  signed  by  pei-sons  who 
adhered  to  the  bull. 

3.  It  is  easy  to  guess  tbe  confusion  and  deep  distress,  indeed, 
which  so  singular  and  intolerant  a  measure  was  likely  t<f  funnduce. 
The  cause  of  the  recusants  and  people  in  general,  was,  upon  this 
occasion,  strongW  supported  by  the  parliament  of  raris,  and  other 
pariinments;  and  as  m  the  preceding  struggles  the  Jansenlsts  had 
been  thrown  into  prison,  in  this  the  magistrates  made  no  scrupletil' 
committing  all  who  refused  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  persons  in 
their  last  moments.    The  Jesuits  had  again  recourse  to  the  kiiigr 

4.^  The  common  course  of  proceeding,  in  all  disputes  and  coo* 
tentlons  between  the  king  and  his  parliaments,  had  hitherto  borne 
the  stamp  of  the  most  perfect  despotism.  Howeyer  bold,  or  bow- 
ever  respectful  the  remonstrances  might  be  on  the  part  of  tbe  fat- 
ter, they  were  not  allowed  to  have  tlie  least  effect  against  the  de- 
termination of  the  court.  If  these  judicial  bodies  became  too  re* 
fractory,  banishment  ensued  of  course,  and  not  the  slightest  regard, 
was  paid  to  any  arguments  they  might  allege,  nor  any  resistance 
they  might  offer,  in  support  of  the  liberties  oi  tiieir  fellow  subjects. 

5.  Things  came  to  the  usual  crisis  on  the  present  occasion.  All 
the  chambers  of  parliament  refused  to  register  the  letters  patent  by 
which  they  w^ere  commanded  to  suspend  the  prosecutions  relative 
to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  year  1,753,  they  were 
oanished,  and  much  inconvenience  arose  from  the  interruption  of 
bu^ness,  and  suspension  of  justice ;  while  the  clergy,  attached  to 
the  bull,  made  great  boast  of  the  victory  they  had  obtained,  and 
endeavoured  continually  to  strengthen  themselves  more  and  more 
asainst  their  adversaries.  The  king  often  wavered,  but  ws^s  as 
often  brought  back  by  the  interposition  of  the  pope  and  obstinate 
perseverance  of  the  Jesuits;  in  1,754,  however^  seizing  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  bhlh  of  a  second  son  to  the  dauphm,  (the  duke  of  Ber- 
ry, afterwards  Lewis  XVI.,)  he  recalled  the  parhament,  but  with- 
out effecting  peace.  The  members  had  been  received  at  Paris 
with  loud  acclamations,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy;  their 
conduct  had  rendered  tnem  popular  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  so 
that  when  commanded  afresh  to  register  the  king's  edicts,  they 
again  refuseij.  This  bold  act  of  disobedience  subjected  them  to 
the  last  extremity  of  kingly  authority.  The  soyereien  repaired 
himself  to  the  hall  of  parliament,  .November,  1,756,  and  in  a  W  of 
jitstice  (the  term  by  which  such  assemblies  were  peculiarly  desig- 
nated,) finally  ordered  them  to-  register  the  edicts  in  his  name,  which 
they  could  no  longer,  as  the  constitution  then  stood,  refuse.  Many, 
however,  resigned  their  appointments,  and  much  discontent  prevailed 
amon^t  the  people.  It  should  be  observed,  that  by  this  time  the 
depositaries  of  the  laws  and  advocates  had  begun  to  depart  from 
their  Usual  routine  of  technical  formalities,  and,  animated  by  tbe  ex- 
amples set  them,  to  enter  largely  into  the  genend  questions  of  law 
and  liberty,  rights  and  obligations^  duty  and  privilege ;  they  began, 
in  short,  systematically  to  Uike  the  part  of  the  oppressed ;  they  were 
prepared,  not  only  to  remonstrate,  but  to  argue,  debate,  and  oi>enlf 
to  protest  agiunst  the  violaUon  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
.j,^*  V^^  hand  of  a  fanaUc,  in  the  year  1,757,  appeared  to  havB 
the  effect  oi  altering  the  king's  mind  ouce  awre.    A«  Iw  maj^t^ 
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wag  stepping  into  his  carriage,  he  was  stabbed  by  an  anaasiii  of 
(he  name  of  Datnitns^  his  object  being,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, not  to  kill,  but  to  alarm  his  m-<ijestT,  with  a  view  of  producing 
some  change  in  the  king^'s  sentiments,  that  might  dispose  him  to  en 
join  the  admiuistralion  of  the  siicrameuts  to  dying  persons,  without 
the  confessional  notes  insisted  upon ;  but  little  reliance  is  to  he  placed 
on  any  declarations  of  this  nature.  In  this  instance  they  seemed 
not  to  agree  with  the  conduct  of  the  assassin.  That  Lewis  acted  as 
he  did  soon  afterwards,  with  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  attempt  on  his  life,  is  by  no  means  6ertain ;  but  in  si 
&oort  time  matters  were  accommodated  with  the  parliament,  and,  tlie 
archbishop  of  Paris,  the  chief  fomenter  of  the  cJisturbances  oo'  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  banished. 

7.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable,  perhaps,  to  date. the  commence- 
ment of  tne  revolution  that  broke  out  nearly  thirty  years  after- 
wards, from  this  period.  Saircely  any  thing  could  have  contributed 
more  to  encourage  the  revolutionary  principles  already  at  work^ 
than  disputes  'which  indicated  such  inveterate  superstition  and  big. 
otry  ;  such  determined  opposition  to  all  freedom  of  thought ;  suoh 
sophistry  and  intrigue ;  such  submission  to  the  court  of  Rome;  such 
contempt  of  the  public  opinion,  as  expressed,  for  want  of  any  bettei 
constituted  or^an,  in  the  remonstrances  of  the  Frenchjparliament; 
such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  clergy  to  uphold  the 
arbitrary  powers  of  the  sovereign,  and  this  at  a  moment  when  the 
private  life  of  the  monarch  himself  was  in  the  highest  degree  profli- 
gate and  abandoned,  and  the  whole  system  of  government  a  system 
of  venality,  favouritism,  and  public  plunder.  These  imprudent  and 
unwise  proceedings,  at  such  a  time,  gave  a  handle  to  the  philosophers, 
or  liieratii  of  the  day,  to  tak^  the  reform  of  matters  into  their  own 
bandSj  and  by  supplying  them  Vvith  such  ample  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  their  wits,  as  well  as  their  courage,  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  revolution  which  (so  extensive  were  the  abuses  of  government^ 
almost  necessarily  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  in  the  end 
far  outstepped  the  bounds  of  ail  sober  and  discreet  reform.  Bi'ed  up 
by  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of 
worldly  and  polite  knowledge,  they  were  amply  prepared  to  expose 
the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  their  masters,  when  once  the  veil 
that  shrouded  their  deceptions  was  by  any  accident  removed.  They 
stood  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  circumstances  that  might 
tend  to  render  manifest  ihe  pride  ancF  obstinacy,  hypocrisy,  and 
deceit,  of  an  overbearing  sect,  who  by  their  influence  with  the  king, 
might  at  any  time  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

8.  These  philosophers,  (for  so  they  have  been  with  too  little  dis- 
crimination called,)  thus  raised  in  the  estimation  of  an  oppressed 
people  into  the  rank  of  champions  of  public  freedom,  were  unfortu- 
nately, but  probably  through  the  artfbl  designs  of  their  mstructers, 
little  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  ol  religion,  however  fa- 
miliar they  might  be  with  its  abuses.  In  directing  their  attacks, 
therefore,  against  the  Jesuits,  they  were  rather  anxious  that  their 
shafts  should  reach  all  the  regular  clergy,  or  monastic  orders  in 
general;  nor  were  they  at  all  careful  how  much  religion  itsell 
might  suffer  in  the  overthrow  of  its  ministers.  The  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits  irf  China,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  America,  had  been  the 
Dominicans  and  Cordeliers.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  philosophers,  in 
crushing  the  Jesuits,  to  crush  their  rivals  also;  they  were  there- 
fore as.  seyete  agaipst  the  Dominicans  as  against  the  Jesuits:  the 
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paritamem  odIt  attacked  the  latter.  Howeyer  attached  Leiv^  XV. 
luigKt  be  to  the  Jesuits,  as  the  defenders  of  the  catholic  reiiglofl, 
and  kingly  authority,  he  appears  to  have  cntertjuned  a  jealousy 
of  them,  as  censors  of  his  immoral  course  of  life,  and-  as  more  at- 
tached to  his  son  the  dauphin  than  to  himself  He  therefore  be- 
came indifferent  to  the  attacks  making  upon  them ;  while  his  mis- 
tress, the  marchioness  of  Pompadour,  antf  his  minister,  the  duke  de 
Choiseul,  in  order  to  keep  the  King  wiiolly  in  their  own  power^  were 
ready  to  take  part  against  the  dauphin,  the  queen,  the  royal  family, 
and  the  Jesuits  themselves,  of  whom  they  were,  for  the  reasons 
'above  stated,  justly  suspicious.  The  duke  de  Choiseul  himself,  in- 
deed, is  said  to  have  given  the  following  account  of  liis  enmity  to  the 
order;  that  being  on  an  embassy  at  Rome,  the  general  of  the  order 
frankly  toM  him,  that  he  knew,  before  he  came,  every  thing  that 
he  had  said  about  the  society  at  Paris,  and  so  convinced  him  that 
what  he  said  was  true,  that  he  could  not  doubt  but  that,  through 
some  means  or  other,  tKe3r  were  able  to  learn  all  that  passed,  not 
only  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  but  the .  interior  of  private  houses, 
and  that  so  dangerous  a  society  ought  not  to  subsist.  It  is  proper  to 
state  this,  in  order  to  exonerate  the  duke  from  any  suspicion  of 
having  sacrified  them  to  the  philosophers,  whose  irreligious  princi- 
ples he  is  known  latterly  not  to  have  approved. 

9.  In  tl>eyear  J, 759  the  Jesuits  had  bet»i  expelled  from  Portugsd, 
on  a  charge  of  countenancing  an  attack  on  the  king^s  life.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  enemies  of  the  order 
at  Paris  should  attempt  to  fix  on  them  the  charge  of  the  late  attack 
on  Lewis  XV.,  and  to  attribute  to  them  regicide  principles.  Dajnietu 
himself  seemed  to  have  taken  pnins  to  leave  the  matter  in  extreme 
doubt.  They  already  were  sutncientiy  branded  in  the. eyes  cf  the 
public,  as  the  fnends  and  assertors  of  arbitrary  power,  and  enemies  . 
to  liberty.  To  relieve  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom 
of  a  sect  so  powerful,  so  artful  and  dangerous,  became  a  principle  <rf 


.        .  ~        ^  .  made  on 

tnem  m  consequence  oi  some  mercantile  proceedings,  in  which  one 
of  their  society  was  deeply  involved,  the  tribunals  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  having  a  handle  given  them  by  the  pleadmgs 
-of  the  Jesuits,  very  properly  required  to  see  the  articles  of  their 
institution,  hitherto,  that  is,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  kept  se- 
cret from  all  the  world.  The  times  were  well  fitted  for  such  a 
discovery.  All  men  of  wit  and  undei-standing,  however  unprinci- 
pled themselves,  were  well  prepared  to  detect  and  expose  the  vul- 
nerable parts  of  their  great  charter  or  instdutf,,  (for  so  it  was 
galled)  and  to  lay  open  to  the  world  at  large  the  peculiar  arts  ar^l 
contrivances,  by  which  they  were  systematically  instructed  to  ac- 
quire an  absolute,  dominion  over  tlie  minds  and  consciences  of  men. 
Thfc  mysterious  volume  was  found  to  contain  sufficient  to  convkt 
them  of  such  bad  principles,  with  regard  both  to  civU  governmeirt 
and  roordllty,  that,  though  the  king  hesitated  at  fii-st  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  them,  being  almost  as  much  afi'aid  of  their  rivals  and  iw 

Sonents,  the  Jansenists,  the  parliament,  and  the  philosoplMirZa^^ 
lenrifiPlVAfi*   trot    Q#  lonirfh      AiKriiat  R     1   »7CC»     I ..__    *«: -lO  WiT* 


o^sce^oe^  can-ict)  inio  execution  in  aii  parts  of  tlie  kiofdom. 

I'lffbrts  indeed  v/era  m.ide  lo  sav^  tliera,  as  bein^;  e'Ssentially  necewta- 
r>  lo  comhjit  the  nttticks  ol  the  new  philosophy,  Mid  to  check  the 
progress  ol*  deism  ami  alheiom;  as  iieretofore  thej  had  interposed  to 
conicami  sciusmutics  and  iieretics;  both  the  altar  and  the  throne,  it 
Wits  alleged,  neede^i  tiieir  services  now  more  than  ever;  but  all 
these  moverat^nts  in  their  favour  were  in  vain.  The  duke  de 
Choiseul  and  the  marchioness  of  Pompadour  had  the  influence  to 
procure  an  edic:  iVom  tlie  king  for  the  actual  abolition  of  the  order 
»n  France,  whi^h  was  issued  in  November,  1,764,  and  other  cour  s 
5i  Europe  ju<iged  it  ivlse  to  take  the  same  steps.  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal having  at  tiiis  time  ministers,  whose  principles  and  politics  mucJi 
resembled  those  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul;  the  count  irAranda,  and 
the  misirquis  de  Pombal ;  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Spain, 
Naples,  nnd  Sicily,  from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Paraguay,  in  the  course 
of  one  and  the  same  year,  1,767. 

11.  The  fate  of  the  Jesuits  was  no  sooner  decided,  than  the  par- 
Hnments,  elated  by  the  dpwnfal  of  their  gi'eat  opponents,  began  to  at- 
tnck  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king.  The  profli^te  lite  of  the 
latter  bad  withdrawn  him  too  much  from  the  cares  of  government, 
and  opened  the  door  to  abuses  in  almost  every  department  of  admin- 
istration ;  but  while  ihe  pjirliaments  were  thus  engaged,  some  very 
extraordinary  processes  at  law,  particularly  the  case  of  the  Calas 
family  at  Thou  louse,  of  Labarre  at  Abbevifle,  and  of  the  celebrated 

.  Lalfy^  commander  in  India,  in  which  shocking  instances  of  fanaticism 
arwl  oppression  occurred,  turned  the  eyes  ofthe  philosophers,  with 
Fbfoflire  at  their  head,  to  tlie  defects  of  the  French  jurisprudence^  and 
excited  a  stroa^  feeling  against  both  the  laws,  of  France,  and  the 

'  administrators  ol  them. 

12.  The  nation  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  the  death  of 
die  dauphin,  who,  though  a  favourer  of  the  Jesutts  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, exhibited  a  character  so  different  from  that  of  his  father  in 


1,770,  through  the  agency  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  a  new  connex* 
ion  took  place  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  young  dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XVI.,  with  tbe 
daughter  of  the  empress  dowager,  the  archduchess  Marie  Antoi- 
»ette ;  an  union  attended  with  such  costly  and  splendid  festivities  at 
Ae  time,  as  must  excite,  in  every  sensible  mind,  the  most  awful  r<i- 
3ec1ions  on  the  dismal  events  which  are  now  known  to  have  clouded 
■is  latter  days. 


Jiflferences 

greatest  height,  m  me  course  oi  me  jrrma  *,.  .^  «i*.^  .j. . .,  ...^ 
ling  held  several  beds  of  justice,  but  without  at  all  subduing  Ihe 
spirit  which  had  been  raised  against  his  edicts,  and  which  the  minis- 
ter,  in  opposition  to  the  cliancellor,  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged ; 
a  new  parliament,  and  six  councils  on  the  suggestion  of  the  latter, 
were  proposed  to  be  constituted,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  retracto- 
ry  members,  who  were  banished ;  but  this  measure  was  opnosed, 
liot  only  by  the  regular  parliaments,  but  by  the  princes  ot  the  blood, 
'  and  several  even  of  the  very  persons  nominated  to  torm  and  preside 
te  ^e  new  assemblies.  Several  provincial  parliaments,  as  well  as 
Cc 
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th^t  of  Paris,  Vfete  suppressed,  and  as  many  as  seven  4llflul^eilm^Jl• 
trates  exiled  or  confined. 


IL 


in  1,767;  Strange  mortality  in  one  family,  iim!  too  much  resembiing 
the  iossc^s  in  that  of  Lewis  XIV.,  (see"  Sect.  1.,)  then  iroputeil  to 
poison ;  a  charge  revived  upon  this  occasion,  but  proi>atyij  ontirely 
without  foundation. 

15.  At  the  verv  commencement  of  his  reign,  but  not  without  son>c 
sacrifice  of  his  private  feelings  and  opinions,  Lewis  :XVI.  complied 
with  tlie  general  wish  of  having  the  old  parliaments  restored,  vmd 
the  new  councils  formed  by  the  chancellor  Maupeou,  dissolved;  a 
irieasure  which  seemed  to  diii'use  an  almost  univei-sal  ioy  tbroughout 
the  capital  and  |>rovinces.  The  king  had  taken  into  his  service  iw& 
ministers  of  a  disposition  favourable  lo  the  wishes  of  the  people ; 
Hie  venerable  count  de  Maurepas,  and  M,  Turgot.  In  conjmicUon 
with  these  ministers,  Lewis  was  undoubtedly  disposed  to  refonn 
abuses,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people  ;  but  unforlonateiy 
the  state  of  France,  if  not  of  the  world  in  general,  preceded  ail 
hope  of  any  gradual  and  temperate  change. 

10.  The  American  contest  had  commenced;  a  declaration  of  rigbls 
bad  appeared  there,  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes 
of  those  who  had  not  yet  seen,  and  to  encourage  the  revolutiomiry 
.movements  of  those  who  had  been  able  to  detect,  and  were  prepared 
10  expose,  the  great  abuses  subsisting  in  the  French  govemmeut;  al- ' 
ready  had  the  philosophers  successfully  attacked  the  Jesuits;  ainieil 
feome  severe  blows  at  the  monastic  orders  in  general,  as  well  as  at  tlie 
court  of  Rome,  which  had  supported  and  abetted  them  in  e?ery  at- 
tempt to  uphold  the  papal  and  royal  authority,  and  to  stifle  the  com- 
phuuts  of  the  people.  The  tyranny  thus  inveighed  against  and  at- 
tacked, had  incited  an  opposition,  much  more  likely  to  promote 
licentiousness  than  assist  the  cause  of  real  and  genuine  liberty.  The 
errors  of  Catholicism,  upheld  by  a  bigoted  and  infatuated  clergy,  al 
variance  with  the  only  assemblies  in  the  nation  capable  of  any  con- 
stitutional remonstrance,  however  ineffectual,  naturally  hur.-iefl  Ibe 
wits  and  trccth inkers  of  that  lively  nation  into  extremes  which  .every 
^ober  minded  man  could  not  fail  to  lament;  in  a  very  short  course  of 
time,  from  railing  at  the  regular  clergy,  they  proceeded  to  r^ii  al 
religion,  Jind  even  Ettheism  was  propagated  in  a  way  that  bespo&e  n 
dreadiul  disregard  of  all  principles  of  religion,  common  honesty,  ftutl 
Honour;  jn  works  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  very  respect- 
able persons,  deceased^  who  had  holden,  when  alive,  opinions  diamet- 
ncally  opposite  to  those  that  were  thus  stamped  with  their  ivapies. 
Ihese  were  among  some  of  the  most  dreadful  ibrerunnei^  of  e^m 
oiution,  which,  had  it  been  properly  managed,  had  it  fallen  into,4be 
^ZLl]^^'^''''^^^^^''^''^^^^  the  true  priociplesof 

-Sif  «nH  ?d'''^^'^^?^^"'°?^''^  considering  the  progr^  of  Wl 
wi  nf  ?    ^^^  powerful  impulse  whfch  the  human  mind  had  received, 
was  not  unseasonabte  in  ooint  of  time  and  circumstances. 
Uie  VreTM^wiif  „^       .'  however,  to  deny  the  abilities  of  manjjjf . 

md  S^t  A^^'-V*'^'' r  f?"^'^  ^  «^^™  *he  torrent  of  ^ShU, 
«cl  Vindicate  tba  nghts  of  the  peoi^e ;  several  of  them  h2\5t 


anclleaniiiig,  and  tel^ace,  at  eommaod,  to  the  hiclmt decree ;  some 
of  them  had  a  livGlj  sense  of  liberty,  but  tbt|vliad  been  Ul-tausht 
on  Uie  subjects  of  religion  and  moralUy ;  they  bad  read  Liocke,  with- 
out imbibing  Locke's  best  principles ;  they  had  confounded  the 
abuses  of  Christianity  with  christianify  itself;  they  were  witty  and 
ingenious,  but  not  comparable  in  wisdom  and  conduct  with  their  con- 
temporaries in  Scotland,  or  in  England;  the  latter  were  the  truest 


France  to  expi-ess  their  most  private  sentiments  on  government, 
political  economy,  and  the  management  of  the  finances.  Amongst 
cheese  the  economists  bore  a  conspicuous  part;  their  whole  system* 
wh«nnghtly  understood,  being  one  of  liberty,  whetlier  it  regardea 
personal  r^hts,  the  free  application  of  industry,  or  the  exportation 
of  com.  The  author  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  M. 
d'Alembert,  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  but  a  deist  in  principle ; 
his  coadjutor,  DideroL  an  atheist. 

18.  The  ministry  ot  Tui*got,  while  it  lasted,  was  rather  calculated 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  French  reformers ;  his  own  views 
(vere  imdoubtedly  lilierat  and  patriotic,  and  he  had  a  master  sincere- 
ly disposed,  in  all  likelihood,  to  further  any  practicable  plan  of 
reform,  but  the  cburse  of  the  minister  ivas  too  precipitate ;  his  vie*vs 
extended  to  too  many  objects,  and  were  such  as  admitted  not  of  any 
speedy  accomplishment ;  they  were  too  mighty  for  the  grasp  of  any 
one  man ;  they  only  excited  the  animosity  of  the  privileged  ordei-s, 
and  drove  them  into  measures  of  defence,,  more  calculated  to  wuik 
their  own  overthrow  than  conciliate  their  enemies.  The  advocate.^ 
of  ancient  abuses  and  unreasonable  customs,  they  treated  their  op- 
ponents with  an  ill-judged  contempt,  and  by  resisting  all  amelioratign 
of  the  present  order  of  things,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  lltousand 
impracticable  systems  and  extravag{>nt  theories,  new  constitutions 
and  schemes  of  government,  which  being  severally  proposed,  tried, 
and  rejected^ in  rapid  succeission,  at  last  involved  every  thing  in  con- 
fusion, anarchy,  and  ruin. 

19.  While  the  seeds  of  revo!,ulion,  if  not  of  republicanism,  pk^n- 
tffully  sown,  were  begitining  to  germinate  in  France,  in  America  tlitj 
people  were  ali'eady  acting  upon  the  very  principle  of  resistance  \o 
an  alleged  tyranny.  It  required  only  to  bring  the  two  countries,  by 
some  means  or  other,  into  contact,  to  spread  the  contagion,  nud 
revolutionize  both  nations  as  the  different  circumstiinces  and  cliarac- 
ters  of  the  people  should  severally  determine.  At  the  beginnmg  of 
(he  year  1,778^  a  formal  aMknce  was  negotiated  between  the  court 
o£  Versailles  and  the'  revolutionary  government  of  America;  but 
tons  before  that,  in  the  year  1,774,  the  Americfm  declaration  of 


f   i 


tfietureticat  scheme!  ^^ 

bly  have  afcirmed  all  the  coufte  oY  Europe ;  though  tTie  contrary 
was  the  fact.-  P'raMe  BndSpdin  sent  help,  and  Prussia  approved  the 
American  proceedings,  not  so  much  out  of  friendship  towards  the 
Americans,  as  of  blind  hostihty  to  Great  Britain.    The  king  of  France 

s^id  to  havO  foreseen  the  -ill  oonsequences  of  such  a  war,. but  to 

'Vfe'Wc^ilkly  given  way  to  contrary  advice. 

"^'  i'he  speeches  of  opposition,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  two  li*»g- 
»\$^tyf pariiadyeftt,  gHxvtly  laterddtod  the  |»eu;>fie  «^the  conu- 
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nent;  the  crowned  he^cfe,  ludeec),  took  Wti\<*  notice  of  the  wumteg. 
whilst  the  subjects  were  listening  attentively  to  the  lessons  of  liberij. 
promulgated  by  Chatham^  Fox^  and  Burke.  Unfortunately,  the  court 
of  Versailles,  at  this  very  time,  with  the  exception  of  the. king,  wiio 
was  inclined  to  economy,  fell  into  tlie  utmost  extravagancifts  of 
luxury,  gayety,  and  dissipation ;  drew  large [5%  jind  without  any  con- 
sideration, on  the  .public  treasui'y,  though  the  finances  were  in  a 
most  depressed  state;  invented  all  kinds  of  novelties,  and  seemed 
bent  upon  exchanging  the  forms  and  etiquette  of  a  cdurt  for  trilliiig, 
though  expensive  amusements,  not  omitting  such  as  promoted  aiil 
cncouraffed  the  spirit  of  gambling. 

21.  While  those  things  were  going  on  at  court,  ami  too  much 
countenanced,  it  is  to  he  feared,  by  me  bueen,  she  received  a  visit 
from  her  eccentric  brother,  the  emperor  Joseph  the  seccmd,  which 
had,  orappearal  to  have,  an  extraonlinary  eftect  on  the  Parisians; 
being  so  timed  as  to  Mi  in  with  the  new  notions  that  had  been 
adopted,  of  manly  simplicity,  and  a  republican  severity  of  maiipen. 
'Vheiucoo^'nito  he  preserved,  he  carried  so  far  as  to  dismiss,  in  arerj 
striking  manner,  all  the  glare  and  pomp  of  royalty ;  <he  frankness 
of  his  manners,  unostentatious  and  frugal  mode  of  life,  led  the  Frepcb 
rnoro  pariicuhVrly  to  notice,  and  to  condemn  more  severely,  the 
thoughtless  luxury  and  dissipation  of  their  own  court  and  princes. 

22.  The  king  had  a  hard  and  cruel  task  upon  his  hands;  he foand 
it  impossible  to  check  a  course  of  extravagance  and  levity  ia  his 
own  lamiiy,  which  he  could  not,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  approve  ;  in  his 
choice  of  ministers,  he  w^assure  to  oiieml  one  party  or  the'Other; 
thus,  when  in  1,776,  on  the  dismission  of  M.  Turgot,  he  first  appoint' 
ed  the  celebrated  M.  Necker,  of  Geneva,  to  the  high  office  of  su« 

^prenie  director  of  the  finances,  the  privileged  orders  took  the 
.  alarm;  they  thought  they  saw  in  the  citizen  of  a  i-epubliCy  aod a 
protestant,  a  decided  friend  to  the  liberal  ideas. that  werfc  afloat  to 
their  piK^jndice,  and  the  enemy  and  corrector  of  all  abuses  of  power 
and  place.  When,  on  the  removal  of  M.  Keeker,  the  management 
oi  the  iintmces  was  delivered  into  other  hands,  the  peopie  complain- 
ed that  their  friend  and  favourite  bad  been  sacrificed,  to  intrigue  and 
«-abijl,  and  that  he  had  been  checked  and  supplante<),  at  a  moment 
when  he  w<is  chalking  but  a  system  of  reform,  highly  benelkial  to 
tlifi  state^  and  favourable  to  their  best  interests. 

23.  In  t,783j  M.  de  Calonne  undertook  to  restore  order  to  the 
fnvances,  nnd  his  measures  were  exactly  such  as  were  calculated  to 
oiing  mailers  to  a  crisis,  and  hasten  the  revolution -Which  had  for  a 
tons:  time  been  impending:  Inclined  to  favour  the  luxury  and  m<^ 
(«^a!ity  oi  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time  io  provide  for  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  revenue,  he  boldly  attacked  the  privileged  orders,  hy 
firoposing,  ?is  the  best  impost  he  could  devise,  a  gen^rul  land  tax 

I  irly  adjusted,  and  from  which  there  should  be  no  exempHon.  To 
carry  this  great  point  into  execution,  being  no  favourite  with  the 
parliament,  he  recommended  the  comt)cati6n  of  tlte  assembly  of  the 
NoTABLKs;  (a  name  given  to  a  former  meeting  of- select  ima-distin- 
giiL^ied  persons,  in  the  year  1,626.)  To  this  advice  the  kiSc  asseat- 
c-l,  doubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  though  many  about  tte  court 
.protended,  even  at  that  time,  to  foresee  in  this  measure  the  downfiil 

n^hlti!^^'";*'*^^!'-  ^""^  *^®."???  ""^  the  minister  who  had.  proposed  it. 
1  he  k  ng  gave  l?ig  .consent,  December  1,786.  and  in  Febn^y  4,7S7 

ed  cou5titutiondlfy  mtJaHmg  it,  however,  raflily  in  ^eg^td  fc».h«  !>»» 


Of^se^^  and  the  kiog  has  been  supposed  to  iiave  iuibibed  irom  h» 
vfai^or  a  strong  IncIipaUon  to  consult  such  public  and  n«itionai  councils. 
lo  this  instance,  however,  both  the  crown  a'ld  the  minister  were  de« 
ceived;  the  latter,  who  expected  to  be  allowed  to  laj  his  plans 
before  them  in  the  way  of  commands  to  be  obeyed,  wiis  soon  dis- 
placed, on  &e  remonstrances  and  demand  of  the  very  assembly  he 
Qiui  ventaLed  to  call  together;  and  though  it  did  some  good 'in  the 
wa^  of  regulation  and  reform,  during  the  short  period  of  its  sitting;, 
wluoh  was  only  till  the  ^oth  of  May,  1,737,  it  was  far  from  answe|-- 
ing  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  convoked.  The  members  oi 
it,  however,  had  acquired  information  hitherto  withheld  from  the 
paUic,  and  imbibed  principles  friendly  to  liberty. 
.24.  On  the  dismission  of  M.  de  Calonne,  his  successor,  the 
furchbishop  of  Tbouloijse,  by  an  arbitrary  and  inconsiderate  i)e- 
haviour,  involved  his  sovereign  In  another  unpleasant  contest  with 
the  parliament,  who,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  called  ibr  a  meet- 
ing of  the  states-general.  The  credit  and  power  of  the  parliaments 
liad  hitherto  been  chieflv  owing  to  the  disuse  of  these  national 
councils,  so  that  if  it  had  Been  proposed  with  any  sincere  tlesirc  of 
redi^ssing  grievances, ..and  resisting  oppression,  the  membei-s  with 
whom  it  originated  would  have  deserved  the  credit  of  patriotism; 
bttt  probably  tliey  were  siyayed  by  motives  less  pure.  The  king, 
however,  consented  to  their  convocation  in  1,792,  but  in  th6  meiui 
.time  had  many  unpleasant  altercations  with  tlie  parliament,  and 
eo  one  occasion  was  treated  with  so  little  ceremony,  or  rather  such 
indignity,  as  it  was  thought,  by  the  due  d^Orleans,  as  to  occasion  his 
banishment, 

25.  The  nunister,  m  order  to  break  or  reduce  the  power  of  par- 

<  liaiBent,,  thus  openly  at, variance  with  hiui,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
*  yeunger  members,  whose  refractory  spirit  was  but  too  apparent, 

projected  the  appointment  of  a  cour  pknicrc^  consisting  of  persona 
selectCN:!  by.  4he  king  from  the  principal  nobility,  professions  and 
officers  of  state.  The  court  was  farmed,  ami  sat  long  enough  to 
.ei^»it^  the  ministerial  decree?^  but  amidst  such  murmuring  and 
ccmlusion,  such  yiplent  remonstrances  and  objections,  attended  with 
popular,  commotions  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  that  4n  a  short 
time  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the  minister  announced  to  the 
public  the  kine^s  intention  of  convoking  the  states-general  in  the 
.  year  ^osoing ;  £e  was  then*  dismissed  from  his  high  office,  and,  to 
the  gf«(at  joy  of  the  parliament  and  people,  M.  Nedker  was  recalled. 
.  ^.  TW  royal  word  had  beeq  pledge  for  the  summoning  the 
fltetesrgeneral  in  1,789>;  and  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a  promise. 
ndhj^,  thoi:^^  the  chief  management  of  the  finances  had  passed 
ioto  other. and  more  papular  hiuids,  could  not  easily  be  abandoned. 
'  They  had  not  been  assembled  since  the  year  1,614,  and  difficulties 
litefefore  were  started  as  to  the  best  mode  of  arranging  them ;  the 
king  even  condescended  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  6f  all 
•the  corporate  and  learned  bodies  of  the  realm :  an  extraordinary  step 
'  1#  take^  but  favoured  by  the  minister,  who  had  it  in  view  to  give  con- 
neouence  to  the  third  estate,  or  commonalty,  in  order  to  counter- 

<  e&htnce^the  to^  great  induence  of  the  privileged  ordera. 

27.  This  popular  design  of  the  nunister,  beskles  alarming  the 
d^gy  and  nobility,  did  not  meet  with  the  ready  concurrence  oi 
the  parrliaaient;  and  it  was  even  proposed,  by  M.  d^EspresmesnU, 
aiaettberwbo  had  incurred  both,  banishment  and  imprisonment  ^i 
tfaecooiM  of  bis  (mj^itioa  to  the  coiirty  to  adopt  at  <»ice  the  pun  oi 
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1,6  U;  a  x>i-oposaHo  which  the  [>arliainetit  acceded;  initk  had  the 
effect  of  rendjring  them  hnmediately  as  unpopular  as  the  privi- 
leged orders.  The  claims  of  the  third  estate  met  %vith  the  support 
oFa  large  majority  of  the  people,  as  might  naturally  have  tfeen 
ex  peeled  at  such  a  moment;  the  commons  of  1,788  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  who  were  first  summoned  to  iiiecl  ml,:^02,  upon 
a  plan  which  had  continued  to  1,614.  It  was  reasonable  to  adopt 
n«u  forms;  and  it  was  therefore  strongly  insisted  that  they  should, 
upon  Ibis  occasion,  in  order  to  be  upon  a  par  with  the  other  orders, 
bavt;  a  double  representation,  and  deliberate  together.  Had  the  pfaui 
ol  tlie  states-genenil  of  1.614  been  adopted,  the  parllameDt  wooid 
have  appeared  there  witn  much  greater  eckU  than  in  any  new  ar- 
rangement ;  this  may  account  for  the  part  they  took  upon  this  occa- 
sion. They  entirely  expected,  in  demanding  the  conrocation  of  tiie 
^tatcH,  that  they  should  have  the  chief  place  in  that  assembly,  and 
continue  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

28.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  this  memorable  period;  an 
infatuation  the  most  surprising  seemed  to  hurry  on  the  privil^red 
orders  to  their  ruin  and  destruction,  and  with  them  the  nioasur^y. 
Instead  of  bending  in  any  manner  to  the  force  of  popular  cfiiwon, 
or  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  claims  made, on  them,  as  a  fa* 
voured  chiss,  they  more  strongly  than  ever  stood  upon  their  priv^ 
leges,  nnd  appeared  to  treat  with  contempt  that  powerful  and  now 
enlightened  majority  that  was  opposed  to  them :  tney  insisted  mora 
than  ever  upon  their  feudal  rights,  after  the  whole  system  had  been 
virtually  abolished.  Conduct  of  this  kind  could  not -fail  to  stimulate 
(he  other  parly  to  deeds  of  violence  and  retaliation,  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  established  laws'  and  customs  came  soon  to  be  tc- 
tally  disregarded,  and  -ev^ry  thing  seemed  to  tend  to  ruin  and  dc^'- 
astation ;  when  the .  election  of  the  states-general  was  appointed  to 
take  place,  both  sides  exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost  zeai  and 
anxiety,  but  the  result  was  found  to  be  highly  favourable  to  the 
democratic  paily. 

29.  Great  changes  had  alreadf  4aken  place  in  the  character  aad 
manners  of  the  Parisians.  Since  the  American  war,  a  strong  i^spo* 
sition  had  been  shown  to  imitate  the  English,  in  dress,-  maiwersi 
amusements,  and  freedom  of  speech ;  the  respect  which  bad  ibmier- 
ty  prevailed  for  high  birth  and  rank  was  every  day  dmunishing ; 
persons  of  all  classes  were  beginning  to  be  raised  to  situations  ei  &>^ 
(inction  and  confidence ;  and  some  of  the  sreat  themselves,  instead 
of  maintaining  the  distance  preserved  by  their  ancestors,  made  ap* 
preaches  towards  the  lower  ranks,  by  intermarriages,  anci  the  open 
and  general  encouragement  Tof  literature,  trade,  commerce,  and 
agiiculture ;  even  the  females  began  to  discuss  questions  of  state,  la 
express  a  lively  and  sentimental  concern  for  idl  oppressed  persons  or 
nation';,  and  to  wish  that  all  the  yoimg  meh  who  could  speak'  elo* 
qucntly  upon  these  subjects  in  their  private  assemblies,  should  have, 
as  in  England,  a  field  opened  to  them  for  the  more  public  displar  oi 
their  talents  and  abilities.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  under  tMse 
circumstances,  every  eye  should  be  fixed  on  the  meeting  of  tikau 
l^reat  national  councH,  whose  powers  had  not  been  caHed  into  adtmi 
fpt  the  long  space  of  nearly  two  centuries. 
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SECTION  X. 

%USraiA,  FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  TH£  SEVEN   YEARS' 
WAR  TO  THE   DEATH  OF  MARIA  THERESA,  1,7«3— 1,780. 

1.  With  regard  to  Austria,  the  seven  yeiiK'  war  termlniited  with  ' 
the  peace  of  HubertsUiurir,  wliich  mis  si^ed  on  the  5th  of  Kel>n]- 
ary,  1,763,  (see  Sect,  VI.)  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  1,764,  as  the 
fruits  of  tliat  peace,  the  empress  wsis  f  ratified  wkh  the  election  of 
her  son  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans :  a  point  of 
great  importeoice  to  her,  considering  the  circumstaDces  that  hud  re- 
tarded the  elevation  ot  her  roTal  cqnsort  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  election  \ras  most  opportune^  for  the  empMcror  Francis  sqrviveil 
it  but  a  very  short  time,  being  struck  with  a  tit  of  apoplexy  in  the 
month  of  Angnst  of  the  same  year,  while  attending  the  nuptials  ot 
hissecond  son  at  Inspruck,  in  the  Tyrol.  Franct-^  had  borne  hk  fac^ 
iilties  meekly,  resiening  to  bis  imperial  consort  the  cares,  as  well  as 
the  state  mid  paiia^  of  goremment,  which,  indeed,  more  regularly 
appertained  to  her  than  to  himseif ;  he  obviously  withdrew  from 
the  ttnthoritv  tkit  seemed  to  have  devolved  to  him ;  and  if  he  occu- 
pied himself  at  all  with  the  affairs  of  irovemment,  it  was  rath#r  \6 
supply  its  pecuniary  demands  from  his  Tuscan  treasury,  than  for  any 
other  purposes;  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  gain,  as  of  regiikir  bu«i* 
oe8»  and  prudential  management.  Of  the  high  estimation  in  whicji 
he  was  held  by  the  empress  there  can  be'  little  doubt ;  her  aflection 
for  him  had  a  romantic  cast,  and  seemed  founded  on  what  so  seldom 
occurs,  or  can  be  expected  to  occur  in  royal  marriages^  an  early, 
^xed,  and  solid  attachment. 

SL  Her  majesty  employed  herself,  from  the*  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  in  ameliorating  ineverj^  i%'ny  possible  the 
eonditloo  of  ber.  country ;  in  founding  philosophical  acadenaies,  re* 
IbiiBing  the  schools,  encouraging  by  premiums  the  manafactures, 
and  in  restraining  several  feudal  sdauses'.'she  had  the  opportunity 
^  nffiMtied  ber  of  oontributing  to  the  introduction  of  the  variolous  inocu* 
iation  into  her  dominions.  She  interfered,  and  in  a  very  judicious 
manner,  in  the  regulations  regarding  monasteries  and  nunneries,  aboU 
isbed  the  dangerous  privilege  of  asylum,  the  horrible  excesses  of 
the  Inquisition;  and  the  inhuman  judicial  process  of  torture.  She 
abo  suBpreseeo  the  society  of  Jesuits. ' 

3.  Qmsidering  the  extreme  repugnance  Maria  Theresa  had 
shown  to  the  dismemberment  of  her  own  domains  on  the  oeath  of 
her  father,  it  must  seem  greatly  to  redound  to  her  discredit  that  she 
could  have  become  a  party  to  tbe  partition  of  Poland :  but  it  may 
very  fairly  be  ii^rred  that  she  was  driven  into  it  Being  unaole  to 
serve  the  cause  qf  S^,xony  she  had  no  other  alternative  against  the 
cmntotttioD  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Porte,  than  to  claim  a  part » 
though  it  is,  almost  proved  that  she  was  drawn  in  by  Prussia  t6  par- 
take ot  the  plunder,  that  she  might  also  shaire  tbe  odium  excited  by 
it  Atler  the  partition  indeed  began  to  have  effect,  and  was  sanction- 
ed by  the  Polish  delegates  nominated  for  that  purpose,  Maria 
Tberesa  appears  to  have  had  no  scruples  in  extending  ber  encroach- 
m^itk  aBdTsutqporting  Prusria  in  the  same  attempts,  to  such  a  degie« 
•8  t<>pfqroke  the  iQterposHon  of  RushNi.    It  was  not  till  oie  .^ 
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yesv  1,777  that  All  the  three  piartl^5  were  satistied,  and  bcou^  to 
an  ap«eftnent  io  regard  to  limits ;  tiie  portion  assigned  to  itistria 
being  decidediv  the  greatest  in  eicteot.  in  the  «anie  year  'the  em- 
press queen,*  by»a  c^nTention,  signed  on  the  5th  day  of  Febniaiy, 
obtained  possession  -of  the  Baccovina,  ceded  to  her  by  the  Porte. 
Her  situation  was' at  this  period  partici^lari^f  flouncing,  her  army 
naniefona  and  weU  dkdplioed,  her  financesr  in  good  order,  and  lier 
alliance  with  France  cemented  by  many  marriages  with  the  Bourbon 
princes?  but  after  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  connexion  m 

•  empress  qaeen  seemed  thus  to  have  formed  with  Rus^  and  PnM, 
an  anti-Austrian  party  sprang  up  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  who 
persuaded  the  king  to  reiiew  his  connexions  with  Prussia,  la  order 
to  secure  some  check  against  the  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
Austria;  this,  however,  was  done  without  violating  subsisting  trea- 
ties, or  breaking  friend^ip  with  Marki  Theresa.  Lewis  XCLwas 
much  more  jealous  of  the  son  than  of  the  riiother,  and  not  without 
reason ;  the  views  of  the  former  being  evidently  ambitious  and  en- 
croachinff,  and  highly  anti'^lUcan. 

4.  In  December,  1,777,  on  the  death  oftheelector  of  Bavaria, 
both  the  emperor  and  empress  queen  laid  claim  to  his  donuaioos'as 
fiefs  or  altodials,  properly  descending  or  reverting  to  one  or  o&er 
of  them,  having  previously  taken  steps  to  arrange  matters  with  tkir 
more  immediate  competitor,  the  elector  Pmatine ;  and  reljing 
strongly  on  the  support  of  France,  as  well  as  on  the  age  and  iDfarmi- 
ties  of  the  king  of  Prussia  :  but  the  latter  found  means  to  interpwd 
by  stimulating  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  presumptive  heir  to  the  . 

.  elector  Palatine,  to  apjpeal  to  himself  and  the  king  of  France  against 
the  dismemberment  or  the  Bavarian  territories,  referring,  in  coofir- 

^mation  of  his  rights,  to  the  treaty  of  Pavia,  coniirroed  by  the  GoWen 
Bull,  and  the  treaty  of  Westphalia;  all  tiiese  authorities  were  disput- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  emperor  and  empress,  who  insisted  on  the 
validity  and  legality  of  the  arrangements  made  wi^  thd  elector 

•  Paiktine.  The  emperor  in  the  mean  while  offered  to  submit  liis 
own  claims  to  the  judgment  of  the  diet,  aiKl  taniediate  between  his 
mother  and  the  other  claimants :  preparations,  nevertheless^  were 
made  for  deciding  the  matter  by  arms,  and  both  the  emperor  and 
king  of  Prussia  took  the  field  «t  the  head  of  their  respective  foicefl ; 
but  the  empress  queen,'  fearing  for  her  son,  made  many  overtures  w 
peace,  sought  the  mediatioa  of  Russia  tmd  France,  aoa,  though  con- 
tinually th^varted  by  the  emperor^  who  was  incimed  to,  war,  and  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  dictates  Of  foreiga  p^weus,  succeeded  ia  pe- 
storing  tranquillity,  by  the  treaty  erf'  Teschen,  1,779.  By^his  tmty 
many  arrangemei^ts  wer6  entered  into  to  satisfy  the  kmg  of.Fiwsia, 
the  elector  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Deuir  Ponts,  and  ^  elector  of 
Saxony.  And  Austria  acquired  territory^  though  ffi  no  great  exteat, 
very  important  in  point  of  situation.  She  obtsSied  from  Bavaria *h« 
circle  ot  Burghatisen,  whk^h  opened  a  passage  to  the  Tyrol,  and 
was  not  compelled  absolutely  to  renounce  any  of  her  ckima,  thotgb 
fifce  found  means  to  forego  with  credit  the  furtiier  prosecutioftn' 
them.  '  ... 

France  had  done  enough  during  tt>ese  disputes  about  Bavaria^  tf 
give  unil.r,ige  to  the  court  of  Vienna;  she  had  secmtiy  oiM>oSedA« 
dismemberment  ot  the  electorate,  she  had  not  supplied  the  sBCCOon 
she  was  required  to  tk> ncoprding  to  the  treaty  oTVersBiUei^^aiiilJbe 
had  manifested  a  dwtrust  of  the  emperor,  bo^nng  nBoaxoaMfi^ 
Thirf  coBdoct  had  Ibe  effect  of  throwing  the  latter  intaU^MMf 


-,.  ^ 
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E^^tond  a£iicrRii6sla;  la  the  contest  with  Anerici^  ioeeph  espoused 

die  cause  of  Engknd,  pronounced  it  to  fate  the  cause  of  all  sovereigns^ 
afid  prohibited  atl  iflt(>rcoui^e  between  the  aulgects  of  the  empire 
atid  the  revolted  colonies.  Witii  regard  to  Kuasia  he  tdbk  n  more 
active  pjrt ;  he  visited  Catherine  on  her  celebrated  journey  to  the 
Crimen,  and  at  Petersburg  ingratiated  himself  with  her  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  alienated  her  from  the  old  kine  of  Frossia)  and  in 
so  doing  procured  her  assistance  in  promoting  the  advancement  of 
nls  brother  the  archduke  Maximiiiah  to  the  coadjutorship  of  Cologne 
and  Munster,  the  last  wish  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  had  thus,  in  ao 
extraordinary  manner,  found  the  means  to  provide,  before  her  death/ 
for  all  her  numerous  family.  But  her  end  was  approaching:  in 
November,  1,780,  she  was  seized  with  an  Uiness^  which  terminated 
her  existence ;  her  lust  days  were  passed  in  acts  ot  devotion  and  atten- 
tions to  her  son,  tiie  emperor,  ana  others  of  her  family,  particularly 
striking  and  grand.  She  dis^playcd  at  this  awful  moment  a  poweri'ul 
mind,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  truly  chrisiian  fortitude :  she  died  No- 
vember 29,  1,780,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age,  -and  4Ut  of  bei 
refkn.  She  was  not  exempt  from  weaknesses,  but  her  virtues, 
both  public  and  private,  greatly  preponderated ;  tne  former  were  of 
the  most  splendid  cast,  the  latter  altogether  as  amiable.  Nine  out  of 
Fixteen  children  survived  her. 

Joseph,  who  succeeded  her ;  f^eopold,  ^reat  duke  of  Tuscany ; 
Ferdinand,  governor  of  Anstriati  Lombiuruy  and  duke  of  Modena 
by  reversion;' Maximilian, coadjutor  of  Cologne  and  Munster;  Mary 
Anne,'  abbess  of  Praj^uej.Mary  Christina,  wife  of  Albert,  diike  ol 
Saxony;  Maria  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Inspruck ;  Maria  Amelia,  duchess 
of  Parma ;  Carolhie,  queen  of  Napks ;  Maria  Antoinetta,  queen  of 
Fi-ance. 


SECTION  XL 

RZIGNS  OF  JOSEPH  11.,  LEOPOLD  IL,  fee,  FROM  1,765  TO  1,«00. 

.1.  On  the  demise  of  his  father,  Francis  1.,  Joseph,  who  had  beer> 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1,764,  ascended  the  iu\perial  throne, 
at  the  age  of  tweuty-four,  in  the  year  1,765,  his  mother  being -slill 
living.  It  waS  soon'  apparent  tlial  he  projected  gi*eat  changes,  and 
the  reformation  of  many  abuses,  but  in  pursuing  these  purj>oses  he 
was  undoubtedly  too  precipitate  and  too  adventurous;  his  educa- 
tion had  not  been  such  as  to  lit  him  for  such  high  attempt.  It  was- 
impossible  to  unite  in  the  way  he  proposed  such  scattered  domin- 
ions; it  was  impossible  to  carry  into -execution  all  the  schemes  he 
had  invented  for  the  consolidation  and  imprevement  of  the  empije. 
In  the  Belgic  provinces,  in  particular,  he  rendered  himself  extreme- 
ly unpopular  by  the  violence  of  his  proceedings^  but  this  was  not 
till  after  his  mother's  death ;  as  long  as  she  lived  she  sedulously  en- 
deavoured to  restrain  the  impetuosity  and  warlike  disposition  of  hej* 
6dn,  apprehending  tha/  he' had  many  enemies  at  hand,  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  pretended  courtesy  .of  the  king  of  Prussia,  mani- 
fested in  pnvate  interviews  as  well  as  public  negotiations,  he  could 
not  have  much  chance  of  success  in  coping-  with  so  able,  powerful, 
and  experienced  an  opponent ;  in  this^  perhaps,  she  showed  some 
sense,  though  it  has  been  doubted  wMaer  she  did  not  m  m««n 
«aatrol  flie  ardent  spirit  of  her  son.    The  empress  <iueen  dymg  m 


(hJR  year  1^780,  Joseph  was  left  to  M|e  pitrma&i  oi  hi^  o\vfk>wbiiDHait 
projects,  in  many  instances  iQOst  ext^vaetiit,  Iq  almost  all  oppressive. 
For  though  thei^  was  an  appearance  of  uberality^  and  muea  sh(m  of, 
good,  he  evidently  seemed  to  consult  nothing  but  hi$  own  arbitrdry 
will. 

2.  Had  his  education  been  such  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a  rlgbl 
judgment  of  things,  had  not  his  gemas  been^cramped,  and  m  rea- 
son perverted,  by  a  choice  of  tutors  and  preceptors  peculiar  If  ill 
qualified  to  fit  him  tor  the  ardtiQus  and  conspicuous  station  to  yihich^ 
he  had  been  elevated  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and. con-, 
nexions,  he  might  certainly  have  done  great  good,  and  actually 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  a  large  and  most  interesting  porUen 
of  the  human  race,  for  his  manners  were  such  as  to  \m\.e  led  )m 


and  situations  of  lite ;  discarding  all  pomn  and  parade,  he  sought  the. 
^ociely  and  conversation  of  persons  far  oelow  him,  an<l  encourageJ 
every  one  to  give  him  information  upon  subjects  mast  nearly  toych? 
ihg  their  interests.  Since  Peter  1.  of  Russia,  no  monarch- bad lakea 
^fuch  pains  to  procure  information,  nnd  survey  every  thing  with  b» 
own  eyes. 

3.  The  whole  extent  of  his  dominions  was  supposed  to  contaia 
a  population  of  24.000,000,  distinguished  however  by  r.  great  va? 
riety  of  laws,  customs,  religious  opinions^  and  language.;  the  lower 
orders  subject  to  many  restrictions,  attaching  to. the  stiite  of  Vas- 
salage in  which  they  were  still  held  by  their  feudal  lord  md  9V^ 
periors.  The  Roman  catholic  religion  chiefly  pieviiiled;  tlie  mtf 
gy  iVere  wealthy,  and  possessed  great  influence.  j\laria  Th^es» 
had  perceived  what  was  wrong,  and  liad  shown  an  excellent  disj 
position  to  amend  matters,  but  had  partly  been  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  swayed  by  prudence,  to  proceed  moderately  aad 
gradually.  Josisph  was  more  impetuous ;  he  was  so  eager  to  Lr^ak 
down  all  (Jistinctions,  that,  among  other  regulations,  he  insisted 
on  having  but  one  language  for  the  whole  empire,  though  no  lei 
Chan  ten  princinal  languages  were  spoken  at  that  time,  and  in 
tohnmon  use.  Within  the  conflnes  of  his  dominions,  all  his  ollter 
projects  were  of  the  siune  description,  whether  goo<l  or  bad,  t^- 
ceedingly  too  hasty;  he  broke  up  old  systerr^s  before  he  wasweil 
prepared  to  establish  new  ones,  and  in  the  interval,  necessarijjr 
occasioned  such  confusion,  disgust,  and  trouble,  as  to  hinder  ever)' 
good  effect,  and  thwart  his  own  purposes;  in  all  his  regulationa^te 
seemed  bent  upon  upholdifig  his  own  imperial  power,  not  only  ij' 
emitting  to  introduce  any  new  cheeks  upon  it,  but  even  aboIiAi^ 
old  ones;  he  particularly  displease  his  Hungarian  subjects, thw^ 
lailhfui  adherents  ot  his  mothcft  by  interfering  with  their  laws  a^ 
customs,  and  oflending  some  of  their  fondest  prejudices. 

4.  rhough  atinched  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  shoved 
?iTj  «  I'^'^'^S?'^^  «f  !*»«.  papal  authority,  by  subjecting,  the  monas- 
i!^^V^  TT^7^  .f^^risdiction,  suppressing  many,  ancfreducing  the 
toum  )ers,  bo  h  of  monks  %nd  nuns,  in  all  that  were  permitted  to 

SfoJ  thoi  ^T^  ^""*  ,?*•  feeling;  he  omitted  io.J^kemy.  m 
w1Sb^&X^L"^r  "?  judguig  how  deeply  they  were  iuter)4i0n 
Ui^retoce  -were  fckely  to  be  rfected  hj-  such  violence  and  hasfe; 


te  afcottatmi  the  priWiei^  of  prknoimMtiiK,  declared  oMMrruica 
(lier^'jfore  rei^jur^inci  as  a  sacrament)  (o  be  only  a  civil  contmct. 
a|id  reudefed  tmsiariU  capable  oi*  iaberiliag.    The  wisest  .ind  most 


measures  oi'  iiilerlcretice  with  eccleslasltcal  Di«iilers  so  disturbed  and 
alarmed  pope  Pius  VI.,  as  to  ioduce  him  to  talLe  a  journey  to  Vienna. 
persomiUy  to  remonstrate  witii  tbe  emperor.  His  plan  was  ouposeu 
at  Home,  and  entiroly  tiiscouragcd  by  the  Austrian  miuislry ;  but  bia 
hofoiess  persisted,  mid,  after  a  visit  of  much  form  and  ceremony,  re- 
tttnied  in  iibout  a  moi>th,  without  efiectiog  any  change  in  the  senti- 
ments or  proceedings  c/f  Joseph. 

5.  In  the  s^ime  precipitate  manner^  as  in  other  ii;stances,  he  snd* 
denly  abolished  ieudal  vassalage,  without  any  suitable  arrangements 
for  tfie  reliei'  of  those  who  must  evidently  suffer,  by  such  an  impor- 
tant change  o£  tenure ;  and  while  he  prided  himseii  upon  putting  an 
end  to  slavery,  he  subjected  the  emiincipated  to  such  arbitrary  im- 
posts  of  his  oivn  invention,  as  plainly  to  convince  them  that  tliey  had 
not  in  reality  recovered  their  treedom.  To  countervail  these  errors 
in  iegudation  and  government,  he  certainly  showed  great  merit  in. 
the  encooiagement  he  gave  to  arts,  letters,*1rade«  and  manufactures; 
inibooding  numerous  schools  and  universities^  public  libniries,  labor- 
atories and  observatories'  in  improving  the  public  roads,  making 
camts,  and  establishing  free  ports.  In  1,784^  he  obtained  penhissioo 
from  the  Forte  to  navigate  the  Turkish  seas,  which  seemed  to  alTord 
excellent,  means  to  his  Hungarian  suLgects,  who  were  otherwise  ill 
tttotftecl  for  trade,  to  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  bv  way  ol 
Use  Danube ;  war,  however,  soop  mterriipted  this  accommodation ;  in 

1^787  it  csme  to  an  end. 

6.  la  1,781,  Joseph,  haying  concerted  his  plans  with  France,  who 
had  altered  liei  measures  towank  iim,  probably  for  the  very  pur- 
pose,  determined  to  break  through  the  barrier  treaty*  imposed 
upon  Austria  when  tbe  Netherlanfi  w«re  transferred  to  Charles  Vl., 
and  which,  though  undoubtedly  affoi^ding  security  to  Austria  itself 
against  the  French,  must  be  allowed  to. have  constantly  carried  in 
it  something  galling  to  the  feelings  of  the  imperial  court,  as  entirely 


na,  seemed  to  s^ftbrd  the  emperor  plausible- grounds  fpr  declining  to 
pay  for  the  military  protection  of  a  frontier  no  longer  likely  to  be 
^istaTbed.  He  therefore  directed  all  the  forlitications  in  the  Nether- 
taods  to  be  done  away,  except  those,  of  Lus^nbur^i^  Ostetid^  JSPaittm-^ 
and  Aniwerp  /  while  the  Dutch,  who  had  been  desii^ed  to  withdraw 
their  garrisons,  as  no  longer  necessary,  or  entitled  to  pay,  judged  it 

wise  to  comply.  ,  i.   i     -.u  •    .u    i    * 

7.  This  violation  of  the  barrier  treaty,  complied  with  m  the  last 

instaoice  so  easily  by  the  united  provinces,  was  quickly  lollowed 


m»  dfetrict  of  Outer  Meuse  being   amopg  other   things  insisted 
upon.    At  len^,  however^  and  about  the  year  1,784,  these  claims 

♦  Sea  C€a»  iT,  16«,  153»  ike. 
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ftif  seemed  to  merge  in  ooe  siveepln|  denmad,  to  have  ^  fe&aai 
^free  navigation  of  the  river  Schcid,  for  the  purposes  of  ortabfobing, 
In  favour  of*  his  I'lemish  «ub^ects^  a  direct  trwde  witli  the  fckei  In- 
dies, and  of  restoriug*the  citj  of  Antwerp,  otice  ihe  emporiamcl 
EoropCvto  its  proper  degree  of  splentloui-  iind  iinporlante ,  a j>roj-. 
ect.  which,  if  it  could  have  been  accompHshed  williout  ffiteTlcrrog 
with  so  many  foreign  interests,  and  the  manifest  violnliou  oi  stib? 
Bisting  treaties,  may  be  said  to  have  reflected  no  disgrace  oa  tlie  > 


...... ^,v.v  great  opposifioi.,    *.  ,.„„^v,ww  ^,^^,^.^..  ..^ 

and  Prussia  were  prepared  to  support  tlie  Dutch  against  liiin,  and 
tijough  the  empress  of  Russia  had  endeavoured  to  deter  the  lalt«i' 
from  aiiline  the  Hollanders,  the  project  \v^9  kid  aside,  aoci  Jow^P^^ 
'instead  of  his  views  on  the  Scliekf,  resumedsome  of  his  {omcr^^ 
mamls.  In  the  end,  however,  every  thins  was  Gompromised  v^ 
money,  through  the  mediation  of  the  French  king,  or  rather  in  oeB« 
formity  to  the  dictates  of  the  French  minister, 

8.  Another  object,  which  the  empeiroi'  attenii>ted  almost  at  the 
same  time,  but  equally  without  efiect^  was  the  .exchange  ot  tbe 
Netherlands  for  liavaria.  He  had  taught  his  mother  to  covet  the 
hiftet  country,  and  its  acquisition  would  undoubtedly  have  rentiei- 
edliis  dominions  more  compact,  and  given  hrm  ac<»itiDUfid  Uneof 
territory,  from  the  frontier  of  Turkey  to  tlwj  Me^iterKtoean^eiH 
While  if  might  have  relieved  him  from  the  cluirge  of  a  more  iJisUat 
portion  or  his  dominions,  held  by  a  very  uncertain  and  troublesoffle 
tenuro.  Joseph  had  calcuhited  upon  overcoming  all  tiie  diifieul* 
\tie3  that  might  arise  from  foreign  powers ;  had  secared  the^c^rtjsent 
'of  Russia,  and  even  negotiated  the  proposed  exchange  with  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,,  (who,  if  it  took  place,  was  to  be  roaie  king  a* 
Auatrasia  or  Burgundy.)  But  Frederic  IJ.,  at  Hie  age  of  seventyj 
four,  again  interposed :  and,  by  forming  with  the  several  princes  ijp 
states  of  the  empire  what  was  called  The  Germanic  onion,  fcr  aiiWi- 
taining  tlie  integrity  and  indivisibility  of  tiie  Germanic  botly  in  ff^ 
eral,  efl'ectualiy  prevented  the  exchange  so  imich  dc«irea.  'i^|8 
principal  parties  to  the  union,  which  was  settled  and  confinned,  Jw>' 


tliat  any  conv 

9.  In  1,788 

npon  Tm 

of  Russia 


k'ention  to  that  effect  had  taken  place  between  theia. 
,     J,  Joseph  incurred  considerable  disgrace,  by  his  iUtacW 
.'urkey.    He  had  projected,  in  conjunction  with  the  empress 
.V*  **ui^ia,  vvhomlie  had^  flattered  by  a  visit  to  the  Crimea,  \hetM 
dismemberment  of  that  empii'e  ;  but  blunder  upon  bhmder  defeated 
his  purposes,  and  he  retired  from  the  contest  blamed  hy^ili  paitieS: 
In   1,7B9,  however,  hostilities  were  renewed,  and  in  the  battle  w 
Rimnik,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  September,  the  conililDea 
foir-es  of  Russia  and  Austria  gained  an  important  victoiy  over  the 
Turks,  under  the  command  of  the  grand  vizier.     The  Citptufe*'' 
Belgrade  soon  after,  by  the  army  of  Loudon,   completed .  tbeir 
triumphs ;  but  their  success  occasioned  jealousies,  whkh  e&ctiolljf 
Interrupted  the  careei  of  victory.    England,  HolkiML  and^FcuiiBli... 
began  to^be  alarmed  at  the  inereasiag  pQwsr  of  Russia  xuhT.  Austria 
8»d^  by  fomenting  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlafids,  drew  the  9fm 
tioD  of  Joseph  &omim  intaoded  eimiKicliiiie&liL  on  Torkef . ,  ^  lirf  1*^ 
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tr-v  10.  lit  no  part  of  liis  ilominiona  were  bis  attornpU  M  peformatioii 
b^^pflffse  received,  or  wo]jp(a£iwnaged,  than  in  the  Nethc^-lands.  Di- 
^<^'  Jkd  into  many  pro^^^'cordiail^d  eacb  province  g'jvemed  by  distinct 
p^^HXvs^  custoaw,  Hndmag^bat  t^ ;  3ome  siecared  by  charter,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  importanr-pm:ileges  and  immunities,  nothing  could 
poasifify  have  been  thought  of  more  vexatious  than  that  of'  redu- 
cing iKem  i^ll  under  one  system  of  administration,  commencing  witli 
the  sudcien  and  violent  abolition  of  many  convents,  and  the  sup* 
pre^sion  of  muny  institutions,  forms,  and, ceremonies,  by  long. usage 
become  tittle  less  tlian  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
courts  of  law^  the  universities  and  schools,  were  subjected  to  sim- 
Ufir  changes^  nor  did  the  imperial  decrees  spare  any  order  of  men, 
or  a»y  public  establishment,  however  respectable  in  other  respects, 
IrGm  undergoing  this  severe  ordeal,  and  revolutionary  process. 
NoUiHig  could  exceed  the  consternation  and  disgust  with  which  these 
new  regulations  were  received  by  all  ranks  of  persons,  from  the 
IcMvest  to  the  highest;  for  even  tiie  governors-general  siiled  with 
the  re/'ractory  party^  and  were  averse  from  carrying  into  execution 
a  system  so  exceedingly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  in 
fenersii,  but  especially  of  the  principal  persons  amongst  the  cler- 
gy, buty,  ami  magistrates.  Riots  and  disturbances  took  place,  as 
might  huve  been  expected,  in  many  parts,  and  France  was  applied 
to  tor  assistance,  as  guarantee  of  their  liberties.  The  whole  au- 
thority of  government  seemed  to  be  vested  in  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  emperor,  count  Belgioso,  who  had  to  contend  alone 
ag^Hiist  the  formidable  opposition  that  had  sprung  up ;  for  not  only 
the  goveraors-generai,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  were  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  but  even  the  imperial  nunister-  prince  Kaunitz, 
who  greatlj  disapproved  the  violent  proceedings  of  his  master. 

11.  Joseph  at  tirst  assumed  an  appearance  of  rigour  and  inflexibili- 
ty, in  the  pursuit  of  his  new  measures,  little  suitable  to  the  iictual 
situation  of  affaii-s.  He  had  not  foreseen  so  formidalTte  a  resistance,, 
and  when  it  occurred,  he  depended  too  much  on  bis  means  for  sup*, 
pressing  it ;  embarrassed  as  he  was  at  the  time  by  the  war  with 
Turkey.  After  much  threatening,  therefore,  and  strong  marks  of 
displeasure  {igainst  the  Belgic  states,  he  foiXnd  it  advisable  to  com- 
promise matters,  ibr  a  time  at  least:  or  rather  to  offer  to- relinquish 
aii  the  objectionable  parts  of  his  new  system ;  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  constitution,  contirm  the  celebrated  charter,  called  La  jay- 
euse  Kntree^und  submit  to  have  the  case  referred  to  (felegates  on  both 
sides.  '  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  sincere,  and  his  duplicity  and 
arbitrary  disposition  becoming  every  day  more  manifest,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  things  coming  to  extremity.  The  exanriiiJe 
of  France  was  contagious;  the  whole  population  became  divided 
into  two  paities  of  patriots  and  royalists,  and  the  former  were 
soon  found  to  be  the  strongest.  In  November,  1,789,  the  states  de- 
clared their  independence,  in  consequence  of  a  meeting  held  al 
Ghent ;  the  soldiery  began  to  take  part  with  the  people.  On  the 
26th  of  December,  the  states  of  Brabant  assumed  the  sovereign  pow- 
er,  in  which  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  states  of  the  other  * 
provinces;  a  federal  union  was  formed,  under  the  title  of  the  United 
,B6Me  Slates,  and  a  congress  of  deputies  to  administer  the  new  gov- 
enrtfi^nt"  appointed  to  assemble  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  1,790. 

5C  'Ttins  were  the  low  countries  sacrificed  to  the  injudicious  iiiid 
jh^^ibejisures  6f  the  emperor,  who  was  too  late  rendered  sensil»fe 
of  Im  crtofs,  when  he  found  them  perfectly  irreparable,  ei&er  m 
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the  w^y  of  concHiatioD  or  force.  He  lived  to  see  his  offers  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  rejected  with  a^m.ap'^  contempt,  while  he^fa^  ' 
failed  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  the?  P"K  foreign  states  tt)  wtaw 
his  revolted  subjects  to  obediebce*.^!^^  lr»tl^^rts  of  bis  doarffiioM, 
particularly  in  Hungary,  the  saitea#T^i^'?^positibn  to  fei«  jrfaos 
had  been  excited,  and  kept  up  by  sltaftlar  measures  of  irritation  «id 
defiance,  till  the  time  of  his*  decease  drew  near.  He  wouW  then 
willingly  have  retraced  his  steps,  and  did,  indeed,  lake  some  rm^ 
ures  to  conciliate  the  offended  Hungarians;  but  the  terminatiofforlHs 
life  was  fast  approaching,  iiastened  no  doubt  by  the  opposition  mm! 
ill  fortune  which  had  attended  almost  the  whole  of  his  poliiicdl  cateef. 
He  had  weakened  his  constitution  in  all  probability  by  the  restli* 
life  he  had  led,  and  the  iiardships  and  fatigues  to  which  hej*"^ 
posed  himself  in  the  field ;  but  he  suffered  severely  in  his  mindftott 
the  course  things  had  taken  in  the  Netherlands,  and  though  he  eraifr 
ited  in  his  last  moments  the  fortitude,  resignation,  and  cornpware 
of  a  true  christian,  yet  it  is  truly  melancholy  to  think  that  hiswnw 
reign  was  passed  in  rendering  himself  ana  others  wretched.  W6 
ei:pired  on  the  20th  of  February,  1,790,  in  the  forty-nintl)jear  of 
his  age ;  and  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  in  his  lierecfitary  do- 
minions by  his  brother  Leopold,  who  was  also  chosen  emperor  oetwe 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  his  brother  died.  . 

13.  The  reign  of  the  emperor  Leopold  IL  was  very  short,  aw 
far  from  a  happy  one.  His  brother  had  left  his  dominions  ma 
wretched  state  of  discontent  and  confusion ;  diminishedj  in  WJM 
most  important  instances,  and  pretty  genenilly  exposed  to  the  attacb 
of  formidable  and  designing  enemies.  Leopold  had  been  ^^^^  *^Jj  t 
.  some  good  amongst  his  Tuscan  subjects  before  he  ascended  roej 
royal  and  imperial  thrones,  but  his  genius  and  talents  w^re  judgw 
o  be  unequal  to  the  government  of  a  mighty  empire.  "^.^1 
gave  satisfaction  however,  to  the  aching  mindsof  his  nevf  subjects, 
by  restoring  to  many  their  ancient  privileges,  and  revokinethe m- 
iudicious  and  irritating  innovations  of  his  deceased  brother.  ^^^,^ 
he  manage  his  foreign  negotinlions  ilK  which,  had  they  failed,  njga^ 
have  involved  him  in  inextriciible  difliculties.  By  flattering  ^^^^' 
Ush,  and  appearing  to  enter  into  their  views  in  regard  to  Tu^ey 
and  the  Netherlands,  he  deterred  the  king  of  Prussia  from  P^^' 
ing  his  designs  upon  Gallicia,  which  he  wished  to  procure  ">^  J^* 
land,  in  exchange  for  Datitzic  and  Thorn.  Afterwards,  by  ^omerw 
that  monarch's  resentment  against  England,  who  appeared  ^P'"^ 
abandofled  him,  he  managed  to  form  a  union  with  the  veiy  c^ 
which  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  had  manifested.  l^^Jf*§^' 
est  symptoms  of  rivalry  and  opposition.  This  accommodati'OT vW» 
Uie  king  of  Prussia  greatly,  facilitated  his  accession  to  the  impetm 


cratic  principles  of  the  French,  he  not  only  efiectuafly  ing^|P|ff 
himself  with  the  leading  persons  of  the  kingdom,  but  regained  ine 
affections  of  the  people  at  large,  which  had  been  sadly  aliena»a 
through  his  brother's  unwise  interference  with  their  most  favoojwc 
customs  and  established  rights. 

.  ^^  ^P®^**  ^'^  "^*^^  ^'^^^y  «®ttle  his  dfepntes  with  the  f^^ 
tods.  The  mediation  of  .England,  Holland,  and  J^niseia,  hadWS 
ottered,  but  he  rather  inclined  to  rely  on  his  own  strength,  and^ 
connexions  with  France,  which  were  every  hour  becora&g  *?** 


.  .,  ^-^ 
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aacectaloaiidiM^riQQS.  He  had  recourse  therefbi^  to  ferce,  ami 
•Qcceeded  indeed  in  Te^estabiishing  tlie  imperial  authority,  but  totnl- 
h^  detached  from  any  cordial  returns  of.  toy  ally  on  the  pnrtof  tlie 
Beigiana,  which  became  hut  too  apparent,  wiien  hH  subsequent  dis- 
putes with  the  revolutionsiry  government  of  France  exposed  those 
parts  of  the  Austri-rm  dominions  to  fresh  troubles  and  disturbances.   • 

16.  1  he  situatiuQ  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  it  must  be  granted, 
wfi^  very  embarrassing  in  the  iirst  vears  of  the  French  revolutioa 
The  constraint  put  upon  the  royal  fiimily  of  France,  to  which  he 
stood  so  nearly  allied,  and  the  threats  denounced  so  openly  agains 
the  queen  his  sister,  in  particular,  must  h&ve  greatly  aftected  hi^ 
]l»ivate  feelings^  while  many  of  the  German  states,  whose  riehts, 
ecclesiastical  and    territorial,  |;uarantied  by   the  peace  of  West- 

'  pbailki,  had  been  invaded  in  Alsace,  Franche  Compte,  and  Lorraine, 
^'  th^  decree  of  tlie  national  assembly,  for  abolishing  the  feudal 
privileges,  publicly  called  upon  him  to'  interpose  in  their  behalf^  as 
head  ot  the  enipire  ;  as  he  stood  bound  to  do  indeed  by  his  capilula- 
tioa  with  the  diet,  on  receiving,  the  imperial  crown^  In  regard  to 
the  royal  family  of  France,  bis  6rst  plans,  in  conjunction  with  the 
king  ol  Prussia^  %vere  clearly*  injudicious,  and  injurious  to  the  ^causc 
he  took  in  hand.  The  French  revolutionists  were  not  in  a  state  to 
be.  intimiilated  by  iingrjr  manifestoes  or  threats  of  foreign  interie* 

^  rence.  The  emperor  himself,  indeed,  did  often  appear  cautious  of 
embroiling  his  country  in  a  war  with  France,  but  was  at  length  prob- 
ably provoked  into  it,  by  the  violence  of  the  Jacobinical  taction  Hi 
Paris,  ratnerthan  persuaded  by  the  representations  of  the.  emigrant 
prino^f  or  Toyal  family  at  Paris,  a^  wiis  so  strongly  alleged.  Beyond 
theaitiaoce  with  Prussia,  however,  concluded  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1^'792,  tlie  emperor  Leopold  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had 
any  share  in  the  war  with  Trance ;  for,  on  the  27  th  of  that  very 
month^  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  in  three  davs  terminatecl 
bi^  htej  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  leaving  his  dominions  in  a 
state  of  more  serious  danger  than  when  he  began  his  reign. 

17.  The  emperor  Leopold  was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary  states 
by  his,  eldest  son  Francis,  born  in  1,768,  who  became  emperor  in  . 
the  July  following  bis  fatnerV  death,  and  still  reigns.  This  mon- 
arch had  to  begin  those  hostilities  with  France  which  his  predeces- 
sor seems  to  nave  contemplated  v/ith  considerable  distrust,  and 
he  became  a  party  to  the  too  hasty  proceedings  of  his  Prussian  ally 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick^who  increased  the  irritation  and  pro- 
voked the  resistance  of  iheT'i'ench,  by  menaces  extremely  impo- 
litic, considering  the  actual  state  of  things.  The^  endeavoure^vin^ 
deed,  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  emigrant  princes,  who,  it  was 
alleged,  had  nusled  them  by  false  represent«\tions  of  the  good  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  in  the  Interior  of  France.  They  expected  to 
find  a  large  majority  ready  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  overthrow 
oi  tlie  ruling  faction 

18..  The  emperor  soon  foOnd  himself  in  a  very  awkward  situa- 
tioa.  Instead  of  invading  France  with' any  eflect.  he  had  the  mor- 
Ulic^itio^  to  see  his  >wti  dommions  invaded  by  the  French,  under  - 
a  genenil  (Oumourier),  who  had  bojisled  that  he  would  subdue 
th^ .Austrian  Netherlands  before  the  end  of  tlie  year;  an  engage^ 
;pjEyit<^bich  he  in  a  great  measure  fulfilled,  through  the  disaffection 
»e|giuns,  who  were  ready  enough  to  throw  oflF  the  xVusirian 
,^^dles^\lM.they  wjera  in  the  wliy  of  having  anotiier  iipme* 
^lfTmpo:?efJ  nix>ii  them  still  more  ga^g  and  vepcs^tious.    In  the 
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month  of  November,  1,792^^  all  sui>j.icliaij  lo  Uie  inopcrial  aathwlty 
was  openly  rehouncciJ  iu  the  very  capital  oi'  the  Netherlands,  atid 
the  French  allowed  to  enter  the  city  m  tiiumph*  While  tliese  tilings 
were  goiiMj  on  in  Flanders,  Gemaany  itself  was  invaded  by  theFreuch 
general,  dustine,  Mentz  taken,  and  heavy  contribiitions  fevied  in  the 
towns  of  Worms  and  Frankfort. 

19.  Early  in  the  year  1,793,  the  Austrians  under  general  Ckli^ 
fcilt  and  the  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  obtained  advantages  over  the 
French,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  were  followed  by  the  captore 
of  the  towns  of  Valenciennes  and  Coiule«  in  conjunction  with  the 
British  army  under  the^  command  of  the  duke  of  York  A  sejwra- 
don  of  the  two  armies  ailerwards  took  place,  which  was  attended 
with  unpleasant  circumstances,  and  seems  to  have  happened  very 
contrary  to  the  desire  and  wishes  of -the  Austrian  comnKuiders. 
The  troops  under  the  duke  laid  siege  to  Dunkirk,  but  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  attempts  against  the  place,  -being  obliged  to  abnndoii 
the  undertaking  with  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  o[  their  artillerj 
and  stores. 

20.  In  the  year  1,T94^  the  allied  armies  agaufi  act^d  in  conjunction 
against  the  French  under  general  Pichegru,  the  emperor  himself 
having  joined  the  camp,  but  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  French 
baiOled  ail  their  attempts  to  defend  the  Netherlands,  which  tell  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

21.  The  share  which  the  emperor  Francis  II.  had  in  .the  final 
disaiembennent  of  Poland,  1,795,  will  be  shewn  in  the  history  ol 
£hat  unhappy  country.  Thie  king  of  Prussia  having  gained  great 
Advantages  by  this  transaction,  declifned  any  longor  assisthig  the  allies 
against  France,  and  in  open  violation  of  his  engagements  with  Eng- 
land, made  a  peace  with  the  French  government,  AprU  5, 1,7I?5,  to 
live  great  disgust  of  the  confederates. 

2^.  The  cotitests  betweeft  the  armies  of  Germany  and  France, 
in  the  years  1,796,  1,797,  were  carried  on  %vith  the  greatest  vigour, 
rfkill,  and  bravery,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Suabia,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  m 
Italy.  In  1,796,  the  archduke  Charles,  brother  of  the  emperOr,. 
acquired, great  glory  by  checking  the  progress  of  the  two  celebrat* 
ed  French  generals,  Jourdan  and  Moreau :  and,  though  compelled 
to  retire  betbre  Buonaparte,  ki  1,797,  and  to  sutecribe  to  the  peace 
of  Cumpo-Formio,  as  will  be  related  elsewhere,  his  credit  with  p® 
army  remained  undiminished*  and  hi!  reputation  as  a  general  uwrn- 
paired.  On  the  renewal  of  the  waf  in  1,799,  at  the  iosticatiopw 
the  Neapolitan  court,  the  Austrians  were  assisted  by  the  Suss^"^ 
aRd  at  the  close  .of  tlve  eighteenth  century,  the  tide  of  afiairs  seemed 
to  be  turning  greatly  against  the  French,  when  a  new  revolution  m 
(he  fltoctuating  government  of  that  disturbed  people,  suddenly  cflagg* 
ed  the.iace  of  things,  as  will  be  shewn  in  our  continuation  ol  ^ 
hif  tory  of  France.  . 

SECTION  Xll. 

FRANCE,  FROM.  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ASSEMBliY  OF  Tiff 
STATE3.GENERAL,  1,789,  TO  THE  DEATHS  OF  THE  Kf^^ 
AND  QUEEN,  1^793. 

I.  TiiK  states^generai  met.  May  6,  1,7«9.  The -king's  speech  i?aj 
been  much  admired,  as  the  address  of  an  upright,  bumaae,  ao" 
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patriotic  pritice,  to  a  respectable  assemblage  of  bis  sultiectp,  bjr 
whose  i^oiitical  and  legislative  exertions  he  Roped  to  Improve  the 
state  of  the  natioa.  The  nobles  and  clergy  had  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  forego  their  pecuniary  priYiIege.s  but  there  were  other 
grounds  upon  which  they  seemed  likety  to  be  at  variance  with  tiic 
third  estate.  The  latter  were  for  obliterating  all  traces  of  distinc* 
tion  in  their  legislative  aipacity  ;  while  the  former  wei^  so  impra 
dent  as  to  tai^e  some  steps,  not  only  indicative  of  an  invincible  attach- 
ment to  such  distinctions,  but  t>earingnn  air  of  arrogance  and  detV 
anc^  in  them,  ill  suited  to  the  times.  The  very  costume  adopted  on 
the  occasion  was  calculated  to  render  the  rejpresentatlves  of  the 
commonalty  almost  ridiculous  in  the  eves  or  their  countrymen. 
The  nobles  and  clergy  were  dbtinguishedf  by  robes  peculiarly  rich 
and  briihnnt ;  but  the  whole  of  me  third  estate  were  directed  to 
appear  in  the  common  and  anti^ated  black  dress  of  the  members  of 
the  la^,  though  of  variouf^  callmss  and  profe&sions.  As  soon,  how- 
ever*  as  the  commons  had  verified  tlieir  powers  and  were  prepared 
Uf  Qct^  without  wailing  for  ttie  concurrence  of  the  other  two  orders, 
it  was  proposed  by  a  M.  Lc  Grand,  and  seconded  by  the  Abbe  Sieyesj 
to  call  their  tneet in g  the  ^^JVational  Assembly ^'^  as  forming  a  national 
representation  one  and  vndtviiible.  This  was  eagerly  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  the  niembers,  but  objected  to  by  the  king  j  at  length, 
however,  some  of  the  clergy,  and  nobles  ha ving^  joined  the  third  estate^ 
the  king  him$eif  conJescerrJed  to  approve  and  sanction  the  union,  a 
matter  of  great  triumpli  to  the  popular  party,  and  wlilch,  in  Aict^ 
made  them  the  arbiter?*  of  the  destiny  of  France. 

2.  Oa  the  11th  of  July,  1,789,  the  king  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
dismiss  M.  Necker ;.  many  tumults  ao.:l  insurrections  were  the  con- 
sequence of  this  unpopular  proceedings  the  Bastile  state  prison, 
once  crowded  with  the  victims  of  arbitrary  power,'  but  at  thw  pao- 
a^^nt,  awl  under  tbe  mild  reign  of  Lewis  XV 1.,  almost  empty,  was 
besieged  by  the  mob,  taken,  and  razed  to  the  ground.  After  many 
tumults  of  this  kind,  the  king  judged  it  expedient  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  to  recall  the  discarded  minister;  he 
W'c\s  also  induced  by  circumstances,  to  vield  to  another  demand  of 
more  importance^  namely,  the  dismissal  of  all  his  troops  from  the 
environs  of  Paris  and  Versailles^  \a  the  meanwhile,  the  marquis  de 
la  Fayette,  who  had  been  engaged  ij>  America,  and  there  imbibed  a 
spirit  of  liberty,  was  fixed  upon  to  take  the  command  of  the  new 
a^ilJLtia  or  citjj  guard.  Alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  things  at  this. 
^erWd,  many  nobles,  and  even  one;pf  the  king's  brothers,  left  tlie 
kidgiionL  This  had  undoubtedly  a  bad  effect;  it  riot  only  left  the 
king  more  expo^edto  the  violence  of  faction,  but  seemed  to  betoken 
a  disregard  of^the  liberties  of  their  cpiintry,  and  a  settled  purpose  of 
lavoking. foreign  aid..  .        ,r .  . 

3.  The  national  assembly  soon  divided  itself  into  two  parties ; 
the  aristocrats^  or  such  as  not  only  faivoured  royalty,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the.  privileged  orders,  nobles,  s^d  clergy;  anil  the 
democraU^ot  advocates  of  fi-^edom;  the  sw^  enemies  of  all  op* 
preteixe-aiul  di;»tinct  privileges ;  they  were  m^x}  distinguished  into 
royaUsis  undj^Uriots,  Among  the  former  we  may  reckon  the  mrx/- 
ef&i^,  whose  speeches,  in  the  assembly  are  justly  to  be  adnui-ed, 
for  their  extreme  good  sease  and  rational  ppliticis*  Of  the  noLles, 
ii  should  be  observe,  that  the  most  obnoxious  were  tha-e  who 

Sid  bttrcha^d  their  nobility,  anaoimting  to  many  thousands.    Of 
e  ancient*  a^d  hereditaiy  nabiUty  there  were,  it  waJ  compnt- 
Dd2 
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e<f,  not  More  tfian  Uvo  himdreil  fiunlHes  iu  the  whole  kmgdtTfll 
when  the  reyolution  began,  nor  were  thcih:  privik-ges  and^*'xeinjK 
tions  by  any  means  so  great  as  w«s  pretended.    It  was  soon  seen^ 
\vhich  pftrty  was  the  most  powerful;  on  the  4lh  of  August,  1,189/ 
decrees  were  passed,  as  if  with  the  full  consent  of  the  whole  as» 


conveyed  to  Paris;  in  consequence  of  which  removal,  the  Jisseni* 
biy  also  adjourned  itjs  sittings  to  the  capital,  a  fatal  slep^  to  take, 
as" it  could  not  but  expose  them  to  the  tyranny  .of  a  faction,  and 
the  fury  of  the  Parisian  mob.  Among  the  measures  adopted  at 
thid  period,  the  most  important  were  those  which  placed  ail 
ctim-ch  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  dissolved  all  monas- 
tic establishment?,  feud.d  privileges  and  rights,  and  suppressedtbe 
Srovincial  parliaments  and  assemblies,  by  nrtiuHy  dividing  the  King* 
om  into  BL<  departments,  tiso  work  oi  the  AbLe  Sieycs;  by  this  act 
the  very  name  of  proviucowas  oljJiterr.ied  fn  m  tlic  Vrdnchvocaba- 
lary,  and  with  it  all  pecnhir  rights.  Ir»ws,  and  jurisdictions;  nil  pro* 
vinclal  governors;  commandant*,  sub-»ilclegates,  presidents,  and  tri* 
btinfds  of  election ;  mayors,  echevjns,  jurats,  courts  of  aid^  chambers 
of  accounts,  &c.  Every  thing  was  at  this  time  transacted  in  the  m) 
ofvielonce  md destruction;  eycry  la \y  voted  by  acclamation,  trifiJ 
little  patience  and  less  jurlgment ;  thus,  when  it  was  propc«ed»o 
abolish  all  titles  and  hereditary  distinctions,  ariporial  bearings,  live- 
rieB,  kc.  the  democrats  would  scarcely  suffer  the  question  to  be  d^ 
bated,  and  it  wj\s  carried  by  a  large  majority,  though  so  manyniem- 
bers  of  the  assembly  must  have  been  deeply  affected  by  it 

4.  The  national  assembly  was  slow  jn  preparing  a  consiitHliorid 
code,  particularly  in  deciding  upon  the  three  following  quej^iou^ 
Wiicther  such  assemblies  should  be  permanent  or  periodicid?  com- 
posed of  one  or  two  chambers?  and  whether  the  king's  rctoshouW 
be  absolute  or  suspensive  ?  While  these  things  were  in  agitation,  the 
king  had  attem})ted  to  rescue  himself  from  tne  trammete  iniposeil 
upon  him,  bv  a  timely  escape  from  Paris ;  but  he  was  stopped  otJ  bis 
journey,  and  compelled  to  return.  At  length  the  assembly  terminat- 
ed its  labours ;  a  constitutional  act  was  prepared  and  presented  tfl 
the  king,  of  whkhy  after  an  bterval  of  ten  days,  he  declared  his  ao 
ceptance.  Had  he  been  free,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  hav9 
given  his  sanction  to  a  measure  winch  subijected  the  monarch  to  the 
will  of  a  domineering  assembly,  and  was  iil-calculat€d  to  repress  tiie 
efforts  and  designs  ofa  licentious  and  restless  laction.  The  ii^semhly, 
however,. having  thus  completed  its  taslc,  was  dissolved  by  the  king 
on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1,791,  being  succeeded  by  anolber 
conventions,  denominated  "the  legislative  assembly,"  whose  ffeli^r'i' 
tioD?  were  confined  to  the  spaae  only  of  one  year ;  none  ol  th» 
members  of  the  former  assembly  being  eligible  to  the  latter. 

5.  lathe  year  1,7^^2,  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  consequence  of « 
^claration  and  agreement  (according  to  all  accounts  imprildfiUt) 
determined  upon  at  Pilnitz,  m  the  preqeding  year,  began  to  inteis 
tei-e  in  behalf  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  but  so  tai  from  alait* 
iiig  the  tevolutionary  party  in  France,  their  interposition  «w«»* 
only  vto  have  the  effect  of  instigating  it  to  acts  of  greater  ^••f' 
•ntl  inore  determioed  conrage.    War  was  withodl  torapi^  MmHtf 


«^it$t  the  klDg  of  Hungary  aud  Huiieiiii:i,  in  tiie  nionlti  oi  April* 
ai^l  evety  preparation  made  to  re&isl  \j\\  couiiter  revolutionary 

S-ojects.    Sweden  and  Russia  hud  shewo  a  stiXHig  disposition  aiso  to 
terfere ;  but  the  assassination  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  Gustavw 
Ul^  in  l,792»  and' the  distance  of  llussia  from  France,  prevciited 
tH>tii  those  countries  eng-aging  in  actmii  hostilities,     hi  tiie  mcaj7 
time,  l*aris  became  a  scene  ot  dreadful  confusion:  every  day  some 
new  iliction  seemed  to  arise  to  baffle  .the  attempU  ot  those  wlw 
bad  yet  wisdom  or  temperance  enough  to  prevent  things  coming  to  jm 
extremity.    The  legislature  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Parisian  clul« 
and  of  the  mobs;  too  freely  admitted  into  the  gnlleries  ol  the  assiira 
biy.    The  king  was  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner  for  having  ven- 
tured to  interpose  his  suspensive  negative  to  the  passing  of   two 
sevore  decrees ;    one  agmnst  those  who  had  emigrated,  J^"*'  /"^ 
other  against  the  clergy  whp  declined  taking  the  civic  oath.    M.  la 
Favette,  who  had  been  appointed  to  take  the  command  ot  the  airmy. 
wroie  from  his  camp  to  admonish  the  national  representatives  to  resr 
cue  the  country  anci  the  king  from  the  factious  designs  ot  the  ennig- 
ed  jacobins ;  but  in  vain;  it  served  only  to  exasperate  still  more^the 
HDttroyaU^ts,  and  to  bring  fresh  trojubles  on  the  royal  family,    me 
doiUgn  of  the  factious  seems  to  have  been,  either  to  >i^t:::;;;„^;^  i„e.Ki„g 
to  a  degree  of  Uujeci  submission,  or  to  provoke  him  to  act  against  the 
eORstitution  in  a  manaer  iiiat  ipight  repder  hlip  Jiable  to  the  ven- 
geanee  of  tlie  people.     The  maix;h'oftIie  Prussian  army,  and  a 
tbreatrnjhg  manifesto  issued  by  its  commander^  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, irritated  the  violent  party  into  a  Iran  tic  determination  to  abolish 
royalty.    The  king  was  supposed,, or  represented,  to  be  confederate 
with  the  enemy,  and  deeply  engaged  in  a  plot  with  IU«  emlgn^nt 
brotliers  and  relalive8,»to  counteract  the  revolution. 

6.  A  dre-idful  attack  was  made  on  the  palace  in  the  month  ot 
^gusit,  the  particulars  of  which  are  too  disgusting  to  dwell  u|;oi»; 
but  it  coriipleted  the  triumph  of  the  demagogues ;  tor  in  compelling 
the  kingV  guards  to  act  oo/theic  defence,  they  had  it  in  their  powti 
to  clmrge  toe  king  himself  with  having  made  war  upon  his  peoplw. 
?ToUiing  was  now  neard  but  the  cry  of '•^liberty  and  equality."  Th€ 
^  cliief  of  the  executive  power,"  as  theycboae  to  denominate  his  ma}, 
est  J,  was,  formally  suspended  from  his  functions,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence otgiutrdianshipy  co\nmited  with  his  queen  and  family  to  tbc 
temple. 

7.  The  assembly  ai>peared  from  this  moment  to  foe  afl  much  in 
tlie  power  Pif  the  faction  as  the  king.  TJjie  period  has  been  too 
nistJy  distinguished  by  the  appropriate  tifle  of  *^the  reign  of  terror." 
7.'he  execrable  Robespierre  was  in  reality  dt  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
kwouW  be  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  atrocities  of  his 
OjL-rciiess  eare^er.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enier 
far. into  particular  details.  La  Fayette  al^indoned  the  army,  as 
unwilling  to  servve  under  such  masters ;  bis  conduct  has  been  ar- 
raigae^,  as  reflecting  at  once  upon  his  loyalty,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  courage ;  it  was  thought  tblat  with  the  army  so  much  at  his 
i|isp4><al  as  it  seen^d  to  be,  had  his  jpriociples  been  such  as  be  pie- 
tended,  iie  would  have  marched  back  to. Pai-is,  and  saved  his  coud- 
try  and  im  king  from  the  ruin  with  which  t^  were  threatened 
Ur  the  nieanwhile  the  combined  trooi>a  of  Aus^  and  Prussia  were 
ipprottching  the  fronUers ;  differences  subsisted  in  the  army ;  nor 
w&B  ^enedl  Dqmonrier,  who  bad  succeeded  to  the  popMnanU  pa 
die  ^tiremnt  of  La  Fayette,  generally  confided  in,  either  by  »« 
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army  or  fbe  Action*  To  lessen  the  numbei*  of  arisioerals, 
suspected  of  belonging  to  that  party  were  hurried  to  pfisoot  f^ 
without  scruple^  and  wifli  such  barbarity  as  is  not  to  be  purm 
in  the  records  of  history,  they  were  almost  all  assassinated,  to  the 
amount,  as  it  'liat  been  estimated^  of  not  less  than  five  thoii^nd. 
This  happening  on  the,  secomi  oi  September,  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it^  as  prinelpalQ  or  al^ttors,  were  denbmjinated  iSeptdM- 
bruers, 

8.  These  were  but  preludes  to  a  catastrophe,  if  possible,  still 
more  shocking ;  a  murder  perpetrated  with  a  studied  deliberation, 
and  with  all  the  mockery  of  legal  forms  and  cerenwnies.  However 
hastened  bj  the  hostile  approach  of  the  confederate  powers,  and 
the  injudicious  threats  ihey  threw  out  in  case  any  vivjfence  shouW 
be  oHered  to  the  king's  person,  nothing  could  possibly  excuv«€  the 
perversion  of  justice,  and  gro^  inhumanity  which  marked  tlie  triab 
of  the  kin^  and  queen ;  notlijng  exceed  the  melancholy  circumsUfr 
ces  of  their  imprisonment  and  execution!  On  the  1 1  th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1,792,  the  king  appeared  ^bi^iore  the  convention,  to  hestr  the 
cliarges  preferred  against  him.  *'  You  are  accused,"  said  the. 
president, "  by  the  French  nation,  of  h»iving  committed  a  multitnde 
of  crimes,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  your  tyranny  by  tlie 
destruction  of  Uberiy.^-  He  then  entered  -into  a  few  particulars. 
The  king,  with  great  dignity,  replied,  "No  existing  laws  probiwU 
^1  roe  fro!n  doing  as  I  dia;  I  had  no  wish  to  injure  my  subjects, no 
intention  of  shedding  their  blood."  Further  accusations  were 
pressed  upon  him,,  from  which  he  defended  himself  with  the  same 
farmness  and  simplicity'  of  Janguage,  the  same  coolness  and  inti^ 
pidity  of  mind.  He  declared  boldly,  that  his  conscience  fulif  30* 
quitted  him  of  the  things  laid  to  his  charge,  and  appealed  toilc 
whole,  course  of  his  behayioui:  and  carriage  towards  thcmaskingi 
to  exonerate  himself  froni  the  horrid  imputatiojo  of  having  beeu 
eager  and  i'0ady  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  people.  This  cliargt.  b- 
deed,  rested  solely  on  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August,  when  the 
rabble  broke'into  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  riot  only  meo- 
aced  the  lives  of  the  Iting  and  his  family,  biit  are  allowed  to  haf« 
begun  the  sanguinary  part  of  the  eontlict.  by  the  inurder  of  five  « 
his  S»viss  guards.  It  was  not  till  after  this  event  that  the  restol 
these  faithful  adherents  fired  upOn  the  aggressors,  and  drew  np^ 
themselves  the  vengeance  that  terminated  so  fatally,  for  they  ^^^^ 
ttU  (Jestroyed.  ,.^  nht 

^  9.  It  having  been  resolved  that  the  judgment  and  decision  of^ 
case  should  rest  wlth^the  national  representatives,  tiie  conven^ 
met  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1,793,  to  discuss  the  question  <??' [^ 
king's  guilt,  upon  the  charges  so  loosely  and  so  maliciously  ferotigw 
ngainst  niih,  ivnen  it  appeared  that  only  thirty-seven  .were  disposer 
to  think  favourably  of  his  conduct.  Six  hundred  and  eighty*^lnr?j 
men.  bens,  with  little  or  no  hesitation,  some,  indeed,  with  the  'H^ 
cruel  eagerness  and  exulfcUion,  pronounced  him  guilty.  An  attempj 
was  made  to  procure  a  refcif^nce  of  this  matter  to  tfie  people;  »>"» 
it  was  over-ruled  by  a  niajority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
10.  Having  deteraiined  the  question  of  his  guilt,  that  of  bis  po^ 

.  ishment  became  the  next  subject  of  discussion.  It  ^vas  propo^ 
to  decide  between  detention,  banishment,  and  death.  After  a  d^ 
bate,  in  which  the  amiable  monarch  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  inanf 

an  despotisTO  personified,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-ottj 

•r»  according  to  some  accwmts,  three  hundred  and  sixty ^xmeww 
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ri  perknptorilT  for  death ;  and  oti  a  further  aoettioo,  whether 
execution  of  tne  sentenGe  should  be  suspended  or  take  place 
SDinediateiy,  the  votes  for  the  latter  amounted  to  three  huDdred  and 
eighty  against  three  hundred  and  ten.  The  king  was  to  be  informed 
Qi  the  result  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  suifer  death  in  tirenty-four 
hours  afterwards.  The  advocates  for  the  king  were  allowed  to 
address  the  assembly,  and  to  move  an  appeal  to  tiie  people,  but  with- 
out eSect  On  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  the  decree  was  pro- 
aounced  irrevocable,  and  the  king-s  deteuders  debarred  from  any 
further  hearing. 

U.  On  the  21st  of  January  his  majesty,  having  previously  taken 
leave  of  his  iiunily,  and  performed  the  services  of  devotion.  wa« 
conveyed  to  the  place  or  execution;  nothing  couU  exceed  the 
pious  resignation  with  vvldch  he  submitted  to 'the  cruel  and  unjust 
sentence  which  doomed  him  to  death,  aad  during  his  passage  to  the 
*  squure  of  the  revolution^  where  the  guillotine  was  erected,  he  be- 
trayed no  symptoms  of  Icar  or  anger.  On  the  scalfold,  he  manite;?t- 
ecl'it  strong  desire  to  address  the  crowd ;  but  the  drums  were  made, 
tp  so«nd  louder,  and  he  was  rudely  bidden  to  be  silent  j  in  a  moment 
after,  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  shewn  to  the  people 
as  the  head  of  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor'. 

•  12.  History,  both  public  and  private,  has  borne  ample  testimony 
iQthe  falsehood  of  the  clwrges  brought  against  him;  every  natiou. 
in  Europe  concurred  in  condemning  the  conduct  ot  the  trench  regU 
cules.;  and  though,  in  txciting  the  resentment  of  fresh  enemies, 
Engiitnd  and  Spam  particularij^,  ii  tlireatened  the  rum  ot  the  qew 
remiblic  •  it  appear^^d  by  n6  means  to  have  satished  the  blooiHnirsty 
vengeance  ot  the  ruling  f.ictioo.  Thcf  democratic,  or  repabUcan  , 
oartv,  had  long  been  split  into  two  divisions,  and  their  opposition  t© 
each  other  seemed  at  this  time  to  b*  at  the  height.  Brissot,  who 
beaded  the  Girondists,  (so  called  from  the  department  ot  Cxmwde, 
which  some  of  that  side  represented,)  was  still  alive ;  Robespierre, 
Dantan,  and  Marat,  directed,  the  movements  ot  the  opposite  faction ; 
ioc  some  time  previousli'  called  the  MoiinXaij^  from  the  elevated  seat* 
they  occupied  in  the  hall  of  the  convention.    . 

13.  U  seemed  now  to  be  a  question  Which  of  these  turbulent  par- 
ties should  obtain  the  ascendancy ;  and  a  contest  of  this  nature  waji . 
not  hkely  to  be  decided  without  a  much  larger  effusion. ot  blood. 
^  The  reign  of  terror"  still  continued,  and  m:my  more  victims  were 
nrepiirinff  tor  the  stroke  of  that  fjital  instrument,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  timely  invented  for.  the  quick  anJ  incessant  course  ot 


arisen  within  its  own  conhoes,  ot  rainer  a  lornuuaoie  ues^uimui,. 
considering  the  strength  of  the  enemies  wthoul,  and  the  distracted 

state  of  the  government.  .       .  ,  , 

11    Thongh  such  was  the  situalion  oi  the  country,  with  regard 

to  foreign  povvei^,  and  rovalL^ts  at  home,  the  struggle  l>etween  the 

lUiSts^d  K^bespiei^ea,  i;^         was  c^^^Z^^^Z^. 


bis  turn;  and  four  were  beheaded  sdierwards/  Many  of  wdi& 
persons  of  considerable  talents,  and  not  destitute  of  pnvatid  Vi 
nad  they  lived  in  less  turbulenl  and  trying  times. 

15.  Horrible  as  this  execution  must  nave  been,  one  still  more 
appalling  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people,  on  the  same  spot^ 
only  fifteen  days  before.  Loaded  with  insults,  and  deprived  of  eveiy 
possible  comfort  or  consolation.  "  the  widow  of  Lewis  Capet,*'  as 
they  chose  to  call  their  queen,  (a  princess  of  Austria,  and  daughter 
of  the  high-minded  Maria  Theresa,)  had  not  been  suffered  to  e^f 
one  moment  o(  repose  from  the  day  of  the  king's  execution  ;#  prep- 
aralions  were  soon  after  made  for  her  own  trial,  which,  if  possible, 
was  conducted  in  a  manner  still  more  revolting  to  every  lee/iog 
mind,  than  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  her  unhappy 
consort.  Her  gdiit  and  her  punishment  were  as  soon  decided  uponi^ 
but  et^en  after  this  sad  act  of  vengeance  and  injustice,  shocking  circum- 
stances  of  ignominy,  degradation,  and  persecution  took  place,  scarce-  ' 
ly  to  be  credited  as  the  actsof  any  portion  of  a  people  at  all  advanced' 
in  rivitization ;  she  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  delivered  into  the 
custody  of  a  gaoler  seemingly  selected  on  purpose  to  insult  over 
her  misfortunes,  and  aggravate  her  sufterings.  On  the  dreadful  day' 
of  her  execution,  she  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffoid  in  a  common  cart, 
with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  amid  the  brutal  shouts  of  an  infutiat- 
cd  populace.  Thus  died,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  the  qdeen 
of  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  a  princess,  who, 

•though  not  entirely  fp^e^Jioni  faults,  had,  till  this  fatal  revolution,, 
lived  in  all  the  splendour  and  hikarj  «f  a  court,  the  marked  object 
not  only  of  admiration  and  adulation,,  btit  of  homdgc-ao  profound,  and, 

^  in  some  instances  s^o  servile  And  ensnariii^^  as  to  palliate  and  iicco.a&t 
for  all  the  errors  of*  her  short,  but  eventiul  life. 


SECTION  XIIL 

GREAT  BRITAIN,   FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN WAR,  ;1,783,  TO  yHE  fEACE  OF  AMIENS,  1,802,- 

1.  From  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1,783,  to  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1,793,  Great  Britain  kept  free  from  war,  though  not 
without  some  d-sputes  with  Ibreign  powers,  and  occasional  calls 
upon  her  to  interpose,  as  an  ally  or  mediatrix^  in  the  affairs  of  other 
states,  Holland  particularly.  '  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
American  war,  extraordinary  changes  in  the  administration  todk 
place.  The  ministry  that  negotiated  the  peace,  at  the  head  of 
vyhich  was  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  was  displaced,  and  succeeded  by 
what  was  called  the  coaiilion  ministry,  from  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstarfee  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North  becoming  joint  secretaries  of 
state,  after  an  opposition  peculiarly  animated,  and  a  positive  declaira- 
tion  oto  the  pail  Of , the  former,  that  (hey  differed  so  in  principle  a^  to 
render  such  an  union  for  ever  impracticable. 

2.  The  unpopularity  of  such  an  apparent  derelictron  of  prmcipte, 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  rendered  their  conUnitance^  in 


^)^^^^  *u  ^  ^^^^^^  ^'^*^**  danger  to  the  e^nsftf qtidfe W  nivm> 
ion  too  much  power  Into  the  hahds  of  a  board  of  frninfli^foftfr 
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^.    bvparUameiit^  and  though  it  pHSsed  the  ^^wmwmi  It  was 

m  out  by  the  lords,  and  tne  ministry  dismissed. 

Mr.  Pitt,  a  jouoger  jon  of  the  great  lord  Chatham,  now  csame 
into  power,  not  in  any  subordinate  situation,  hut  as  premier,  though 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  and  under  circumstances  peculiany 
eoil^arrassing,  for  he  had  long  to  contend  against  a  majority  of  Uie 
hou^  of  commons,  who  threatened  to  stop  the  supplies,  and  eJOfect 
his  removal,  as  not  enjoying  the  conhdence  of  the  people.  This 
being  judged  too  ^reat  an  interference  with  the  preroeative,  and 
Ifiaoy  addresses,  being  presented  to  the  king  to  retain  nim  in  hia 
service,  the  parliament  was  at  length  dissolved,  and  the  issue  turned 
dut  to  be  extremely^  favourable  to  the  choice  of  his  majesty. 

4.  The  affairs  of  India  manifestly  requiring  the  interposition  of 
government,  Mr.  Pitt,  as  sooa  as  possible,  procured  a  bill  to  that 
effect  to  be  passed,  according  to  which  a  board  of  control  was  to  be 
appointed,  not  by  parliament,  but  by  the  crown.  Though  this  in- 
cre;ised  in  some  degree  the  influence  of  the  latter,  it  was  judged  to 
be  iar  less  hazardous  than  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  threatened 
to  throw  such  a  power  into  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  his  friends, 
as  might  enable  them  to  overawe  the  sovereign,  and  retider  theii 
removal  almost  impracticable.  Mr.  Pitfs  bill,  also,  was  found  to  in* 
terfere  far  less  with  the  chartered  rights  of  the  company.  It  passed 
the  lords,  August  9,  1,784. 

5.  Another  measure  of  considerable  importance  occupied  the  air 
tentioD  of  the  minister,  during  the  year  1,786,  which  was  expected 
to  contribute  greatly  to  the  support  of  public  credit  This  was  the 
establishment  of  a  new  sinking  fund,  by  apprppriating-  the  annual 
sum  of  one  million,  to  be  invariably  apphed  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt.  At  a  subsequent  period,  a  sinking  fund  of  still  greater 
importance  was  established,  by  which  every  future  loan  was  to 
carry  with  it  its  own  sinking  fund.  This  was  proposed  to  the  hous« 
in  1792,  and  readily  adopted;  it  consisted  in  raising  one  per  cent.^ 
besides  the  dividendfs  upon  every  new  stock  created,  to  be  applied 
by  the  commissioners  lor  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  m  the 
same  manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  original  mil- 
lion.* 

6.  From  the  commencement  of  the  year  1,786,  to  the  year  1,795, 
the  attention  of  the  British  parliament  was  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner  occupied  with  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
governor-general  of  Bengal,  in  February,  1,786.  Mr.  Burke,  whose 
mind  had  been  long  affected  by  the  abuses  nractised  in  India,  by 
th^,  servants  of  the  company,  had  appeared  for  soine  time  to  have 
Scea.}iis  eye  upon  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  lit  object  of  prosecution ;  and 
^*nw  moved  for  papers  to  substantiate  the  charges  upon  which 
he  meant  to  impeacn  him.  These  charges  being  discussed  in  parr 
iiament,  during  the  session  of  1,787,  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
were  confirmed  by  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  9th  of  May,  and 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  to  the  house  of  lords,  op  the 


nOl  only  mr^Ugu  tnc  wuuio  wi   vMa*  I'owweMMv.-^j  -«^^^.-    .— ^    —    --^j. 

hiA  after  much  debate,  determined  to  be  pf  nding  on  the  commence- 

•  By  this  provision  every  loan  would  have  its  own  fund,  which  would 

4»Qiaie  at  compound  interest,  and  discharge  the  ^U  in  forty  seven  year* 

ajt  the  loagestv  from  the  time  it  was  first  incurred.  -  ; 
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teent  of  the  new  parliament,  1,790,  and  not  brooght  to  it 
till  the  month  or  ApriU  1,795. 

7.  The  question,  whether  the  impeachment  abated  on  the  dia- 
eolation  of  parliament,  appearing  to 'involve  a  constitutional  point 
of  the  highest  importance,  was  discussed  with  singular  attention, 
and.  a  large  display  of  legal  and  parliamentary  knowledge.  Th« 
law  member?  of  both  houses  were  never  perhaps  so  divided  in  thui 
opinions;  but  the  numerous  precedents  cited  by  Mr.  Pitt  seemed 
cieariy  to  decide  the  question  as  follows:  that  though  legisfetfive 
processes  are  abated  by  prorogation  or  dissolution,  it  is  not  so  with 
regard  to  judicial  proceedmgs.  It  appeared  io  be  a  nice  and  corioos 
question,  and,  as  anecting  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  its  decision 
may  be  regarded  as  singularly  important. 

8.  Though  in  the  course  of  the  V)roceedjngs  and  prosecution  of 
the  various  charades  against  Mr.  Hastings,  the  eloquence  of  the 
managers  exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  expected,  yet  nevci 
perhaps  were  so  great  talents  employed  with  less  success ;  a  trial  of 
such  seeming  importance,  so  strangely  protntcted ;  or  a  case  of 
impeachment  IffoHght  to  an  issue  so  little  answerable  to  the  cxpec-* 
tations  that  had  been  excited.  It  woutd  be  impossible  to  den^  that 
flagrant  and  enormous  abuses  had  been  committed  in  India  doring 
the  period  in  question,  yet,  the  very  length  of  the  trial  made  it  ap- 

Sear  to  most  persons  in  ilie  light  ol  a  persecution^  and  that  of  an  in- 
ividual  to  whom  the  company  and  the  nation  stood  highly  indebted 
for  many  eminent  services.  As  it. ended  in  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, that  gentleman  may  be  presumed  innocent.  One  good,  how^ 
ever,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  investigation;  all  sucoeeding 
Kovemors-general  have  certainly  been  more  circumsiiect  and  correct 
m  their  proceedings.    » 

9.  I»  the  course  of  the  year  1,787,  great  disturbances  havmg 
taken  place  in  the  united  provinces,  fomented  by  the  French,  and 
threatening 'the  dissolution  of  the  stadlholderate,  an  alliance  wa$ 
formed  between  the  courts  of  St.  James's  and  Beriin,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  resist  the  interference  of  the 
French.  Preparations  for  war  took  place,  but  the  Prussian  army 
dedded  matters  without  any  active  co-operation  on  the  port  of 
Great  Britain.  The  alanning  state  of  things  in  France,  appeared  * 
to  deter  the  court  of  Versailles  from  rendcrit)g  that  assistance.  t»T 
the  malecontents  of  Holland,  which  the  latter  had  been  taught  to 
expect. 

10.  Puring  the  session  of  1,788,  the  attention  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  first  called  to  the  horrible  circumstances  attending 
tlie  African  slaye-trade.  It  is  quite  surprising  that  such  a  fm/fic 
should  have  been  so  long  carried  on,  without  exciting  the  resent 
ment  of  every  sensible  mind,  and  disgusting  the  feelings  of  a  civih 
ized  people ;  unfortunately,  when  firet  noticed,  it  was  found  to  bt 
«o  deenly  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  our  settlements  in  the 
West  inaies,  and  to  depend  so  much  on  foreign  states,  as  well  a^ 
our  own,  as  to  render  it  almost  necessary  to  proceed  slowfy'tind 
cautiously,  though  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  horror^truck' with 
the  information  laid  before  the  house j  particularly  in  reganf<f^ 
what  was  called  the  middle-passage,  or  transportation  oi  the  ttt^aw^ 
pj  Afncans,  from  their  native  shores  to  the  several  islaii*.  ^^ W% 
would  be  inconsistent  ivith  the  nature  of  such  a  work  as  th* 
to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  proceedings  upon  this  very  »t^. 
su0jeet,  which  took  up  a  long  time,  and  can  sOareeiy  m&w  W 


tMM/li?¥^^i  i^  °^  ^  so&cient  to  noti^  that,  9&er  conthiad  r#> 
aeivais  of  thd  subject  in  the  two  houses. of  ^liiiineiit«  yet,  owing  to 
joaof  untoward  circumstttnces,  it  was  not  hoaily  ^dbollsheil  till  the 
year  l^SOS,  nor  has  it  even  yet  been  in  the  power  of  any  ministry, 
or  any  of  our  diplomatists,  eifectualiy  to  prevent  the  tnide,  as  car- 
ried QQ  by  foreign  states,  though  every  person  of  humane  feelings 
qfioM,  devoutly  wish  and  desire  that/it  should  be  so.  It  must,  how^ 
ever,  always  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  own  country,  that  the 
rqk^ni  compasstoB  and  mercy  was  first  heard  among^  us,  and  that 
the.  first  arm  stretched  out  to  8qv«  and  to  rescue  a  large  proportion 
oj'  our.  fellow-creatures  from  the  jnost  abject  slavery  and  cruel  to< 
ta.f«s  ihat  ever  were  Indicted,  was  the  arm  of  a  firiton 

11.  The  parliament  being  prorogued  oathe  11th  of  July.  Ir738» 
t^  ^h^^.^^b  of  November,  was  compelled  to  meet  on  the  day  ap» 
pointed,  by  circumstances  of  a  most  distressing  kind.  His  m^jesiyi 
''probaUy  through  ciccess. of  business,  to  which  he  was  koawB  to 
aeyjote^  more  time  anil  labour  than  could  well  be  consistent  ivith 
his  iieaith,  was  seize<l  with  an  illness  which  totally  incapacitated 
*him.  irom  dischai^ing  the  functions  of  his  high  and  exalted  station. 
U  must  appear  strangle,  that  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
jtealm,  so  little  provision  had  been  made  for  a  catastrophe  by  no 
meaos  out  of  the  -line  of  probability,  that  it  became  a  quest^oa  Into 
what  bands  the  suspended  executive  had  devolved,  and  this  led.  ap 
might  be  expected,  to  very  w^m  and  important  debates  in  p^rliap 
mtmt  Though  the  prince  of  Wales,  being  of  fuU  age,  did  not  person* 
iilly  claim  the  regency  as  matter  of  right,  his  party  did.  The  min- 
ister, Mr.  Pitty  contended  that  it  belonged  to  i>arUament  to  supply 
<ii0  deficiency ;  and  this  question  being  stated,  it  was  judged  expe .  i 
dient  to  debate  it,  and  settle  it  by  vote.  The  decision  upon  thia 
occasion  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  power  of  parliament  to 
appoint  the  resent,  irane  doubting,  however,  that  the  heir  apparent 
was  the  tit  object  of  such  appointment.  Other  questions  were 
agitated  at  the  same  time,^Qi  equal  importance;  particularly  hoif 
far  restrictions  could  be  imposed  03;  parliament,  in  regard  tQ  the  ex* 
erciae  o£  preiogajives,  the  wfiQle  of  which  were  reasonably  cinpugh 
so{^Q9ed  to  be  essential  to  the  government  of  the  country.  This 
^lestion  also  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  minister,  who  had  proposed 
restilction&,  with  an  understanding*  however,  that  they  cotikUonly 
apply  to  a  temporary  suspension  oif  the  kingly  power.  In  this  case 
aeo,  the  care  of  the  king  s  person  was  assigned  not  to  the  regent,  but 
to  tbe  queen.  One  great  cfifficulty  remained  after  all  the  discussions 
opon  the  regency.  It  was  doubted  how  the  lord  chancellor  could 
be  empowered  to^ut  the  great  seal  to  a  commCssion  for  opening  tlig 
aessions  of  parliaments  so  as  to  restore  "  the  efficacy  of  legislation ;" 
it  was  decided  thai  he  might  be  directed  to  do  it  ijj  the  name  of  the 
fcinif*  by  authority  of  the  two  houses.       ^       .„  r  . .         .    . 

\i  Fortunately  for  the  public,  this  first  lUness  o4  his  majesty 
was  of  90  short  dimtion,  as  to  render  unnecessary  fUthe  changes 
that  JMid  been  contemplated.  Early  m  the  year  1,789,  the  lord 
efaaaoeUar  was  able  to  aimqunce  to  the, houses  of  paiUament,  the 
ifj^.r^covery  of  the  k»ig.  Nothing  could  excce^  the  transports 
SSwr  with  which  this  intelligence  was  received  throughout  &e 
SSfe  kk^om.  A  national  thanksgiving  was  appomted,  and  his 
MSLi^^Qt  himself  in  gteat  i^te  to  St.  Paul's^  to  oflfer  up  his 
M&&4e90ti0B&,eQ  tiie  eveift.  The  illuminattons  6n  the  occaaoj 
S^I^I^M^B^^M  it  is  ptolmhle,  from  the  acc<ni«ts  «iven  oi 
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thenr,  thai  icarcely  a  cottage  in  the  most  reniotenftrtgpf  the  Hhiirf 
was  without  its  «h6w  of  luyaliy  and  aflecliuii.  The  appearance  ol 
tiie  metropolis,  in  partteolar,  wqs  most  extraordinary,  and  notwiih: 
standing  the  immense  concourse  of  people  that  continued  almost  the 
wEoie  night  in  the  streets,  and  the  crowded  throng  of*  carriages  and 
horses*  so  strong  a  disposition  was  shown  bj  all  ranks  and  descdptiom 
of  persons  to  conduct  things  peaceably,  that  fewer  accidents  occurred 
diau  were  ever  known  before  in  similar  cjises.  » ' 

13.  U  sheutd  be  noted^  as  a  matter  of  genei*al  history,  that  hnti 
n6t  his  majesty  recovered  ^o  opportunely,  difficulties  of  an  extraor- 
€linary  nature  might  ha Ve  ensued,  from  the  difllerent  proceedings  of 
liie  two  legi^atures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  While  in  the 
fermei  it  was  decided  that  the  prince  could  not  assume  the  regency, 
n  Hotter  of  right,  and  that  the  parliament  had  a  power  to  impose 
restrictions,  in  Ireland,  his  right  appeared  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  two  houses  agreeing  to  address  him,  to  take  upon  him  immediately 
the  g6vemment  of  that  kingdom,  during  tlie  king^s  incapacity ,  and 
with  the  usual  powers  of  royalty. 

14.  In  the  year  1,789,  the  proceedings  in  France  began  to  occop- 
the  attention  of  Europe,  and  of  EnglancTin  particular.    A  struggle  for 
freedom  seemed  to  be  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the. 
latter  country,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondere^l  that  the  commencement 
3f  so  extraordinary  a  revohition  should  excite  the  strongest  sensa- 
CloDS.    Unfortunately  the  abuses  in  the  French  government  were  se 
many,  and  some  of  them  so  entirely  contrary  to  every  principle  of^- 
reason  and  ei^uity,  that  it  soon  became  apparent  that  nothing  ie« 
^an  a  radical  change,  and  revolution  of  every  existing  InstitQ^im 
and  establishment,  would  satisfy  the  disturbed  minds  of  that  ▼oiHUie- 
people ;  mit)ds  unhappily  prepared  not  merely  to  resist  oppression, 
wit  to  throw  off  every  restraint  of  religion  and  morality.    Such  an' 
example,  therefore,  required  to  be  watched  and  guarded  $igaiii8t,io 
ft  country  whose  free  constitution  supplied  its  own  means  of  reibr 
mation  in  every  case  of  necessity,  and  where  tumultuary  proceedinaft 
could  only  lead  to  ends  the  most  fatal  and  deplorable.     Mr.   Pii< 
seemed  aware  of  this^  and  though  bis  measures  of  precaution  were 
supposed  occasionally  to  press  too  hardly  on  the  liberty  of  the  siib-- 
ject,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  improper  intercourse  was  at 
tinaes  carried  on  between  the  several  popular  associations  in  EngJand 
oad  Ireland,  and  the  national  assembly  of  France.    The  objecr  of 
the  latter,  in  its  replies  to  the  addresses  presented  to  it,  being,  accwiJ- 
mg  to  all  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  terms  used,  to  invite  and 
encourage  the  discontented  of  all  countries  to  follow  ttieh-  examaie, 
which  was  eve^   day    becoming   more   violent-  and   anareb^Sif. 
Xhis  was  not  aU;  emissaries  were  employed  to  propagate  then 
principles  m  other  countriei^,  many  of  whom  came  lo  l&glaixL  H&d 
met  with  an  encouragement  not  to  be  overto<Aed  by  a  govemmeni 
properly  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  be  incurred  by,  any  adoption  of 
such  sentiments  and  principles,  in  a  country  so  very  difiereatlY  sittK 
aled  from  that  of  Frapce.    England  had  long  ago  dene  for  henelf 

IS^^lnte^."""^"^^  Httemptfng;  and  thoufh  lo  such^ch^^^ 
reyohitions  can  be  expected  to  take  place  without  some^^s^ 
yet  Juigland  had  pamd  thrm^h  this  ordeaL  and  accomDliili^^S 

HL^iX^i'^,^  "^l^^  before^rance  herSi  to  as^hM^tol 
It  was  little  less  than  an  insult  tae^ery  trae  EneyshmaoT  tllH^^ 

bM  aeiittte«^;^>;i    ^,  anctioned  bv  th/r»>n«h  Jln^JISpy^^Tj^ 
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MB0t>m0ii9ttmp^  were  nrnkmsj  o^ilti  not  bat  b%  too  t^rimm.   Ob 

Vie  19th  of  Niovember,  1,792,  the  Dattonal  assembly  fxaed  a  d^tee, 
that  they  ivould  erant  frdtemiCy  and  assidtance  to  all  ivho  might  wi«h 
to  recover  their  liberty.  This  was  two  months  after  they  had  pro- 
^l^med  the  etenuil  abolition  of  royalty,  and  imprisoned  the  king;  after 
ihey  had  declared  hereditary  nobHity  to  be  incompatible  with  a  Unit 
stale ;  and  thus,  by  implication,  dechired  that  England  and  mo»t  of 
the  other  states  of  Europe  were  not  free,  it  was  afterwards  proved* 
by  their  own  acluiowiedgment.  that  before  any  declaration  of  war, 
more  than  a  million  sterling  nad  been  sent  to  Eogkuad  ironk  thi 
national  treasury  of  France,  for  purposes  strictly  reyolutiooarjs 
No  country  was  free  from  these  political  disturbers ;  even  general 
Washington,  as  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
obliged  to  publish  letters  patent,  to  withdraw  his  countQpqiice  from 
the  iiccredited  French  ministers  in  that  country^  who  had  grossly 
insulted  him.  as  head  of  the  executive  government.  ><, 

.  1 5.  In  the  year  U790,  an  unpleasant  dispute  arose  (>etweeti  the 
courts  of  St.  James  s  and  Madrid,  which  had-  nearly  ibvoiyed  thi 
two  countries  in  a  war.  It  relat&d  to  a  settlement  on  the  north* 
western  coast  of  America,  whieh  had  been  attempted  hj  .tome  sab^ 
jects  of  Great  Brit«un,  at  Nootka  Sound,  for  ti)e  carry mg  on  a  fur 
Irade  wiUi  China.  The  Spaniards,  conceiving  this  to  be  an  icvasion 
of  their  rights,  under  a  claim  to, these  distant  regions  the  most  ex» 
travagant  and  absurd,  with  great  precipitalion  attacked  the  Egi^Mt 
settle  J  there,  took  the  ibrf  which  had  been  erected  with  thecoosenl 
of  the  Indians,  and  seized  upon  the  vessels,  it  was  not  possible  to 
pass  over  so  grei^t  an  outrage ;  but  by  the  vigorous  and  timely  prep* 
arations  made  to  procure  reparation,  and  tfie  little  hope  of  assiok^ 
ance  lo  be  deriveo  from  France,  in  case  things  should  come  to  ep 
(remiiies,  the  Spanish  court  was  brought  to  tern^s  ^before  the  expira^ 
lion  of  the  year;  and  not  only  every  poinlin  dispute  ceded  to  th« 
Et^lish,  but  many  advantages  granted  with  regard  to  the  navigathm 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  ^ 

16.  In  the  couise  of  the  same  year,-  the  British  court  interfered 
snccessfiilly  to  restore  peace  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  and 
jiiras  further  instrumental,  though  not  without  some  hindrances,:  in 
rediH^ing  the  revolted  Netherlands  to  the  dominion  and  authority 
of  the  tbrmer  power.  lier  attempts  to  mediate  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  were  by  no  meiins  so  succcsslul,  and  had  nearly^  in*- 
deed,  involved  the  nation  in  war,  for  an  object  of  very  little  im- 
poftnnce  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  at  large,  though  the  ministei 
seenmd  to  think  otherwisa.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  pp- 
pesition  he  met  with,  ho  vvsis  indaced  to  ibre^o  the  plan  he  had  in  , 
vifi%y,  o£  pre^'cnting  Kussui  gottiivg  possession  of  the  town  of-Ocza- 
kow,  and  a  peace  was  conctutled  with  that  powe^  at  Yassi^  Jatiuary, 

*  n-Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year^  after  the  king  of  FraBCC 
aad'  hvi  family  were  in  a  state  of  conhn^ment,  manjr  attempts  were 
madei^  tlte  mUional  asseroi)ly  to  ascertain  the  views  of  England 
wlth:f«gaid  to  theeon^e^ler^cy  formed  agninst  her^  and  the  question 
o^semieor  ^var  seemed  nearly  brought  to  an  i^ue,  before  the  horrible 
emedution  of  the  -kin*,  in  tlve  month  of  January,  1 ,793.  That  event 
h«io^i^e^)Wed  by  the  di-miasal  of  the  Treiich  minister  ^t  tendon, 
^fi^C^-sO  I0t;dly  to  dissolve  all  friendly  cpmmnnicatioos  between 
ttal^4*#^<iOrtnti'ies.  as  to  indiice  the  French  govemmetit,  by  a  decree 
o^r|4e^ilR9(^^fi4Hy  f\4>rttriry  IS  1,793.  to  dt?chre  \tar  ^igainst  the  *t»ff 
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4/* Grmu  BHUtki  aad  the  ittadthdldtr  qf  Holland;  in  wlilcli 
uiere^was  evidently  an  attempt  in  the  very  wording  of  it  to  separate 
the  people  of  the  two  countries  firom  their  respective  sovereigns. 

18.  By  this  time,  indeed,  the  encroaching  disposition  of  the 
French  revolutionists  was  manifested  in  their  annexation  of  Savoj 
fo  France  forever,  jis  soon  as  they  hafd  gained  any  advantages  over 
it;  and  in  their  conduct  in  tiie  Netherlands,  hy  declaring  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Sthekl.free,  contrary -to  all  subsisting  treaties  with 
tlie  Dutch.  The  same  spirit  was  apparent  iii  their  refusal  to  ex- 
empt Alsace  and  Lorraine  irom  the  operation  of  the  decrees  for  the 
.abmition  of  feudal  rights,  and  in  their  forcible  seizure  of  AFigncm 
and  the  comtat  Venaissin,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  see 
for  many  centuries.  It  is  trut*,  the  indiscreet  manifestoes  of  the 
ct)mi)ined  armi^es  were  sufficient  to  stimulate  a  people,  already  in 
9  high  degree  of  irritation,  to  acts  of  severe  reprisal,  in  all  cases  of 
success  ;^but  it  was  very  nninifest  that  they  had  niready  violated 
their  own  principle  of  not  acting  on  a  system  of  aggrandizemeat, 
of  which  they  made  such. boast  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
Their  glaring  abandonment  of  this  principle,  and  the  injury  done  to 
the  Dutch  by  opening  the  Scheld,  were,  the  ostensible  grounds  erf" 
the  v/ar  on  the  part  of  England.  The  declaration ^f  France,  in 
some  degree,  saved  the  minister  frcm  the  responsibility  of  having 
actually  commenced  hostilities,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  opposi- 
tion, he  might  be  said  to  have  provoked  them;  but  it  should  stiiJ  be 
observed,  that  there  was  a  treaty  subsisting  between  the  two  cotuUriesi^ 
aihrming  that  the  recal  or  dismission  of  public  ministers  shauid  be 
considered  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  ^  If  so,  and  the  treaty 
was  not  invalidated  by  the  change  of  things  at  Paris,  as  many  asserted, 
the  tkst  declaration  of  war  proceeded  from  the  English  government, 
who,  on  the  suspension  of  the  kingly  authority,  had  recalfed  iora 
Gower  from  Paris,  (many  other  courts,  however,  having  done  tlie 
same,)  and  on  the  death  of  the  king,  abruptly  dismissed  the  French 
minister.  M.  Chauvelin,  from  Enghind. 

19.  Ihe  exact  objects  of  the  hostile  interference  of  England 
were  never  formally  explained  in  parliament,  though  in  the  king's 
declaration  they  were  regarded  as  too  notorious;  every  thing  con- 
duced to  render  it  apparent,  that  they  had  in  view  as  much  to  op- 
pose the  propagation  of  anarchical  principles,  as  the  violence  of 
territorial  aggressions ;  that  previously  to  the  declaration  of  war 
on  either  pari,  the  English  government  had  shown  a  disposition  not 
tp  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  seems  manifest  from 
many  circumstances.  . 

.  20.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  war  that 
took  pkice  aflef  England  joined  tl»e  confederacy.  The  ejdr&or- 
binary  progress  and  success  of  the  French  appertams  to  the  history 
of  thvit  country,  and  may  therefore  be  found  elsewhere^  .Though 
the  British  troops  ibught  with  their  accustomed  bravery,  and' ob- 
tained in  their  tirat  campaign  some  signal  advantages,  yet,  owkig 
in  some  measure  to  the  want  of  harmony  and  cordiaiily  between 
the  confederijtes,  but  still  more  to  the  overwhelming  -^orce  of 
if  runce,  now  risen  en  masse^  tliey  ultimately  met-Tfi  ith  great  f«reeae$, 
BiMj  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  cou^ury  they  bid  wxdefialteiy^ 
oeleiid ;  but  though  unsuccessful  by  landf,  on  the  ocem  £Mlnd 
maUitomed  her  wonted  superiority.  Many  #f  the  Freiich  Vb^Sd^ 
dia  islands  feU  into  her  power  in.  the  summer  of  1,794;  and  a  most 
decisive  victory  was  gaWd  by  lord  Howe;  over  tlie  Bl^fle^^^ 


the  Ut  oi  June.  The  island  of  Corsica  also  was  subdued,  and  by 
the  aQti-gallican  partj,  with  the  celebrated  Paschal  I^aoll  at  their 
^tieaJ,  erected  into  a  monarch j,  the  kingly  power  and  prerogatives 
being  freely  coulerred  dn  his  majesty  George  Jlh*  Iri  tne  month  of  * 
October,  liowever,  1^796,  the  French  party  recovered  the  ascenden- 
cy, and  the  island  bcmg  evacuated  by  the  £ngli9b,  was  re-annexed 
to  France. 

21.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1,794,  though  France  hail  on 
the  continent  made  surprising, acquisitions,^ the  spints  of  the  English 
were  far  from  being  shaken,  and  the  utmost  efforts  were  cheerfuily 
made  for  contiuuing  the  contest  on  the  ocean;  and  in  all  the  colonies 
oftlie  enemy,  the  advantages  were  clearly  on  the  side  oi  the  Britisli, 
during  the  years  1,795,  1,796,  and  1,797,  when  negotiations  for 
peace  took  place,  but  without  being  brought  to  any  favourable  issiif 
At  the  close  of  1,797,  his  majesty,  attended  by  the  two  houses  nC 
parliament,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  went  to  SC  B^}gl\  to  oilei 
up  a  public  and  national  thanksgiving  for  th^  n^val  victbnes  obljmitHi 
in  all  parts  of  the  world;  upon  which  occa^on,  many  flags  «n,l 
cofoun*  taken  from  the  French,  Spanlardto,  and  Dutch,  were  bonic  iji 
solemn  pomp  to  the  cathe<lrcd,  and  deposited  on  the  altar.  Nv»thinj' 
could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  witli  wiiich  the  British  nation  ai  ifiis 
i)eiiod  appeared  disposed  to  resist  tiie  thrj^ts  of  the  enemy:  T'>e 
niitionai  milllia  having  ofiered  to  transfer  their  services  to  Ireland, 
to  suppress  a  rebelfion  which  had  broken  out  there,  volunteer  corp!» 
were  farmed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  tb  supply  their  place,  and 
the  people  were  readily  induced  to  submit  to  a  measure  of  finance, 
thea'firist  adopted,,  namely,  of  raising,  by  a  triple  assessment,  (after- 
i  ward's  converted  ,iatd an  income  and  property  tax,)  a  lar^e  propoi- 
^  tlon  of  the. supi^ies  wanted  for  carrying  o«  the  war  v^witlieymr; 
i  5C  tnuch,  \ti  short,  of  the  loan,  as  should  exceed  the  sum  discharged 
'     by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  so  that,  no  addiUon  should  be 

5     nvide  tQ  tlie  permanent  d^bt.    ^.       /. »    ,     *  ♦       *         .    '^ 

:        *^2:.ln'the  year  1,798,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  occasioned  great  cif- 
ficnUies.     A  regularly,  organized  rebellion,  the  leaders  of  wlx'ch 
1,    were   in  constant' communication  with  the  enemy,  threatened  to- 
l'    tally  tp  dissolve   the  connexion  subsisting  between  that  country 
and  Great  Britain,  and  to  invite  th^  aid  and  co-oberation  of  France, 
i      at  the  manifest  hazard  of  rendering  Icelatid  a  dependency  of  the 
latter  power,  as  had  already  been  the  case  with  Savoy,  Belgium, 
Lomburdy,  jmd  Venice.    Ireland  had  but  latejy,  (Obtained  conce^ions 
frora'England  of  no  inconsiderable  Impptt^pCe,  a'free  trade",  and  the 
reco'gniUon  of  her  politipal  independence ;  but  the  catholics  were  dis- 
satisfied" with  the  national  representation,  to  the  defects  in  which 
they  attributed  the  continuance  of  the  penal  stetutes  stil   directed 
against  them,     l^he  French  revolution  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
sSliety  of  United  Irishmen,  in  1.791,  >«hkh>ad  many  Tefo^^  and 

changes  in  view,  though  ^"^^^^  r'fTJluf  S^dtlSt^^^  ht 
1  IQ?  from  renresentations  made  to  it  of  the  oppressed  state  oi  iie- 

lanl  'tL^S  g^^^^  regularly  proffered  ite  asMsfcince  to 

.  i^^eTtnlT^r^^l  and  sep^lrelan/from  Brijifn.  Fortun^^^^^ 
1y  the  plans  of  thetraitore  were  timely  discovered,  ««^  .«^«'^gh  i« 
was  not  possitde  to  prevent  a  recourse  to  arms,  which  afflicted  many 
MrtsS- Kingdom  between  April  and  October,  vet  the  prmciiml 

I       Sle2;ie«  werl  for  the  most  par't  f  %^^?f^^^^ 

flrf  and  under  the  abte  government  of  lord  Corowallis^  tran^wiwf 


"^  *  .  ■ 
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t^ji$  hapnilj  restored,  inth  less  dUliculty  und  damiige  thuii  ba4  been 
expecteaT  •  ' 

23.  The  sitaation  of  afl^irs  in  Ireland  during  1,'7985  led  Sni  the  fdl- 

•  .  .1  •         _.*.£•  _  *  l_A A.t.   ^         A. *_•_ 


message  from  ine  King,  January  xx^   i,/yy.     Aiie  iri«Q  legisuuure 
liaviiig  been  declared  independent  in  1,782,  it  was  obvious  that  no 
guch  measure  could  be  earned  into  execution  without  tiie  free  con- 
fienl  and  acquiescence  of  tlie  Irish  parliament.    Many  circunistin- 
ces  seemed  to*conduce  to  render  the  proposed  union  desimbie  and 
beneticial  to  both  nations,  and  at  this-  particular  moment,  to  recon- 
cile most  j^eople  to  it.    The. catholics  of  Ireland  had  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  parliaixient  of  that  country,  while  the  protestants, 
who  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  catliolics,  though  they  pos- 
sessed four  fifths  of  tlie  property  of  the  kingdom,  had  good  reason 
to  suppose  their  interests  and  ascendency  would  be  best  secured 
in  one  united  and  imperial  parliament,  than  in  a  distinct  ieglsla- 
Jure,  in  a  country  where  the  catholics  had  already  obtained  their 
elective  franchise,  and  com*posed  the  bulk  of  the  popuUition.    They 
might  also  reasonably  apprehend  the  consequences  of  the  .overtures* 
that  hiid  been  made  to  France,  and  the  alarming  progress  oi*  revolu- 
tionary principles.    In  the  case  of  the  regency^  the  dangers  incident 
to  tvyo  distinct  legislatur^sfj  had  been  rendered  sufbcieuliy  apparent. 
On  ail  these  accounts,  though  the  measure  was  at  first  very  coldly 
entertained,  and  even  rejected  by  the  Irish  house  of  commons ;  the 
minister  was  greatly  encouraged  to  proceed,  by  the. strong  support 
h?  received  in  both  countries,  from  persons  of  all  ranks  and  psuties. 
A  series  of  resolutions  was  proposed  to  the  house,  to  be  laid  before 
his  majesty,  recommendatory  of  the  proposed  union,  which,  after 
some  opposition,  was  sent  to  a  comnuttee  by  a  majority  of  1 40  to 
1 5.    In  the  lords,  the  address  passed  without  a  division ;  a  protest, 
however,  being  entered  on  the  books,  signed  by  tiiree  lords,  Hol- 
land, l^auef,  and  King. 

?4.  The  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  distinguished 
by  the  most  important  events  in  India,  where  the  English,  under  the 
government  of  the  earl  of  Momington,  totally   defeated  the  most 
insidious,  and  powerful  enemy,  the  forces  in  that  remote  country 
ever  had  to  contend  with:  Tippoo  Saib,  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Hyder  Ally  Tfehan,  who  had  usurped  those  domin- 
ions in  1,761.    In  .the  years  1,784,  and  1^792,  treaties  of  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  the  sultan  and  the  English,  which,  however, 
had  had  very  little  effect  on  the  former,  who  had  shown  himself 
constantly  attached  to  the  French  interests ;  and  having,  been  com- 
pelled by  the  hist  treaty  to  cede  one  half  of  his  dominions  to  ttm 
conquerors,  and  lo  deliver  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages  into  the  hands 
of  lord  Cornwallis,  the  governor-general,  appears  to  have  harboured 
the  most  inveterate  hatred  against  the  English  from  that  moment, 
and  to  have  hieditated,  hy  the  aid  of  the  French,  and  certiiin  of  the 
native  powers,  nothing  less  than  their  total  extirpaUon.    It  would  be 
iiniiossd.ie,  perhaps,  (o  find  in  history  stronger  instances  of  duplicity 

aL'^irrihrnS-)    •^''^P^^^^^  ^y  ""^  celebrated   potentail  ' 

aj^sunst  the  British  interests,  during  the  vekrs  1  7Q7  nmT  n  •?Qft  lr» 

^^  H^^VlL"^  %^J?8  *>*  Candahar,  with  the  cbiSts  or» 
mA Hyd«rabad, with Buooaparte in E^ypt,  wA  6y6a^tt^ 
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mm  Porte,  at  the  same  time,  the  wily  saltan  managed  to  cairy  on 
secret  negotiatioDA,  amidst  the  strongest  profeasions  of  umitT  atid 
attachment  towards  the  English  government.  It  has  been  conjeotitr* 
ed,  Ihsil  had  he  obbiined  cnectum  aid  from  the  French,  in  extirpating 
the  Knglish,  he  would  as  willingly  have  tunied  against  hi^  Europotu 
^tbettors;  the  purport  of  all  his  negotiaiions  with  the  native  power*, 
being  to  stir  tnem  up  to  a  general  combination  ngainst  the  ifijiihli 
and  enemies  of  tlw  prophet^  without  iuiy  distinction  of  the  two 
nations. 

25.  By  the  extreme  vigilnnce  and  cautious  proceedings  of  the 
new  governor-general^  the  intrigues  of  the  sultan,  notwiihstandine 
his  reiterated  assurances  of  fidelity,  were  so  amply  discovered  and 
exposed,  as  to  vindicate,  in  the  fullest  manner,  (he  declaration  of 
war  which  took  place  in  February,  1,739,  and  which  was  speedily 
(bi lowed  up  by  the  most  vigorous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
armv^  terriiinating  in  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  the  captUil  of 
the  Mysorean  dominio.is,  May  4,  and  the  death  of  the  sultan,  whose 
boily  was  found,  after  the  action,  covered  with  heaps  of  dead,  liis 
immense  territories  were  divided  amongst  the  allied  powers,  the 
remains  of  his  family  provided  for  in  the  Camatic,  and  a  boy  oi  five 
years  old,  the  surviving  representative  of  the  Hindoo  dynasty ,Testor- 
ed  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

26.  In  the  first  y^ar  of  the  new  century,  the  projected  union  and 
incorporation  o:  the  two  le^^islatnres  and  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and    Ireland,  wtvs  bronght  lo  a  conclusion.    Jjoubts  were  expressed 
in  the  Ifi^^h  house  of  c opinions,  and  supported  by  great  streng^th  uf 
aigimient,  whether,  as  a  delegated  body,  and  without  a  fresli  ajv 
peal  lo  their  constituents,  they  could  formally  consent  to  their  own 
annihilation.    Strong  suspicions  also  were  thrown  out,  that  the  plan 
had'no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  reco\eriria;  to  England  tlie 
domination  she  had  surrenrlered  in  1,782,  when  the  independency  of 
the   Irish  legislature  had  been  folly,  and,  a.^  it  w:i<^  aileg<»4l.  fTually 
acknowledged  and  established;    but  these  objections  were  over- 
raled.     It  was  no  surrender,  it  was  urged,  of  their  legislative  rights, 
to  consent  to  be  incorporated  with  the  parliament  ot  Great  Britain, 
but  a  consolidation  of  them;   and  their  consent  would  acquire  a 
character  from  the  regulations  of  1,782,  highly  honourable  to  the 
nation ;  she  could  now  treat  as^  an  independent  state,-  and  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  instead  of  iJeing  in  any  respect  compelled,  ns 
might  otherwise   have  been  fl^B  case,  to  an  union  of  subjection. 
Early  in  the  yeai  1,800,  the  assent  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
in  Ireland,  was  signified  in  addresses  to  his  majesty,  transmitted 
through  the  lord  lieutenant,  which  being  submitted  to  the  Bnti>h 
parliament,  after  much  discussion  and  debate  on  the   bill  in  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  its  several  provisions,  the  union  of  the  two  kmg. 
doms  was  finally  arranged  to  take  place  from' tifc  first  of  January, 

27.  The  act  of  incorporation  contained  eight  articles  r  the  fii^t 
three  decreed  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  maintenance  o( 
the  protestant  succession,  and  ronsolitlation  of  the  parliament.     By 


m^iad  tyurgesses,  should  represent  the  commons.    The  fifth  article 

*   "^  Ve  chutches  of *Engtend  and  Ireland;  the  sixth  and*  seventh 

&T  tite  c6iif)merc&l  and  financial  ttrrahgements  of  the  two 
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countries,  and  tbu  eighth.for  the  mfiinteDance  6t'  laws  then  in  foiei, 
aod  continuanre  of  tne  courts  of  judicature. 
V  28.  On  the  first  of  January,  l,ti01,  a  royal  declaralion  was  issued, 
regulating  the  style  and  titles  appertiiining  to  the  imperial  crown  ol 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  arms,  iiags,  and  ensigns  thereof. 
In  these  arrangementSj  the  opportunity  was  judiciously  taken  of 
laying  aside  the  title  oi  king  of  France,  and  the  French  anns;  the 
tillo  in  English  was  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  in  Lnlipt 
^.  Hriiarmiarimi  jRcx,"  and  the  quartering  of  the  ^Jletfrs  de  /is,"  omit- 
ted in  the  blas^nry. 

29.  A  fresh  revolution  in  the  government  of  France,  about  (l)is 
time,  having  thrown  the  executive  power,  in  a  great  measure, 
Into  the  liands  of  s^  supreme  magistrate,  the  first  consul,  and  over- 
tures for  pc^qe  having  been  made  by  i3uonaparte  in  that  ciipacily, 
ipuch  discussion  upon  the  subject  took  place  between  the  mioistew 
of  the  two  countries,  but ,  wiihout  effect.  The  Austriaus  Iwvinf 
sustained  a  defeat  in  Italy,  had  solicited  and  obtained  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  entered  upon  some  hegoliations  for  pciice.  to  K'hicli 
England  was  invited  to  become  a  party,  upon  conscnling<oaimval 
armistice,  but  her*  maritime  power  stood  so  high,  that  wtiile  Malta 
continuea  subject  to  I'iance,  and  the  French  army  unsubdued  in 
Egypt,  she  could  not  reasonably  be  exacted  to  forego  sucli  advan- 
tages, and  to  place  herself  upon  a  footing  with  her  continental  aJ^i 
whose  situation  was  so  different,  ijer  determination  to  continue  the 
war.  was  soon  followed  bv  the  surrender  of  Malta,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tcnroer,  1,800,  and  in  the'course  of  the  next  year,  the  French  troops 
were  compelled  finally  to  abandon  Egypt ;  thus  terminating  an  ex- 
pedition, in  a  great  degree  mysterious,  but  which,  no  doubt,  migm 
iiave  led  to  the  disturbance  ol  our  power  in  India,  had  it  not  been  lor 
the  interruption  it  met  with  on  its  way  thither,  and  the  overthrow  oi 
Tippoo  Saib. 

30.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1,800,  the  enemies  of  England  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  revival  amongst  the  northern  powers,  ol 
the  ^rmed  neutrality,  originally  devised  and  adopted  in  1,780.  AS 
this  dispute  involved  a  very  curious  point  of  international  law, « 
would  hav^  been  well,  if  It  could  have  been  brought  to  such  ao 
issqe  as  might  have  settled  the  question  for  ever ;  but,  afterinujD 
negotiation,  and  some  very  unpleasant  confiicts  at  sea,  (parltcu.Hny 
with  the  Danes,)  seizures  and  embargoes,  the  matter  termmaiea 
rather  in  an  uncertain  compromise..  t],a!n  any  positive  adjustmew^ 
The  right  of  search  by  belligerenfii  however  inconvenient  to  neu- 
trals, seemed  to  have  been  acknowledged  for  many  centuries,  as  i 
principle  of  maritime^law ;  upon  the  system  of  the  armed  neutrsiiVJ 
It  was  contended  that  ships  under  convoy  should  pass  fr^^i^^jiu! 
of  the  ( neutral  power  being  sufficient  pledge  and  security  w^Mjj^ 
cargoes  were  not  ADiitraband  of  war.  The  claim  in  this  case  l>e^ 
evidently  directed  against  England,  then,  and  at  all  times  mist^ 


.  of  the  sea,  rendered  it  a  point  of  extreme  importance;  one  .wn 


nents,  itie  countenance  given  *o  the  hew  system  by  so  many  "^J*^,  * 
EiTOpe,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweuen,  Prussia,  Naples,  France,  oJf  "j 
Holland,  Austria,  Portugal,  \'enice,  and  Tuscany,  (for  by  soma  fi^P 
or  olher  they  all  kerned  disposed  lo  adopt  the'spiiit  of  it,)  might  W^^ 
been  expected  to  amount  to  a  foimal  recognition  of  its  principl^iT 
«  proper  law  of  natioDs ;  the  dispute,  however,  upop  thto  occfS^ 
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isettfed  at  Petersljurg^  by  negotiation,  arter  the  ucccaiod  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  attended  with  concessions  ori  the  part  of  the 
Baltic  powers,  of  sii^ular  importance,  though  less  complete  than 
they  might  have  been,  owing  to  the  counter  corxcssions  of  Britain. 
Thtis,  though  it  was  decided' that  enemy's  property  embarked  on 
bdard  neutral  ships,  should  be  liable  to  confiscation,  and  that  the 
right  of  searching  merchant  ships,  even  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
frar,  should  be  recognized,  yet,  it  was  at  the  same  time  detennined 
that  arms  and  ammunition  only  should  be  c6nsi<lered  as  contraband, 
and  that  the  right  of  searching  merchant  ships  under  convoy  should 
appertain  exclusively  to  vessels  belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  If  not 
entirely  decisii'e,  however,  the  stipulations  of  this  celebrated  con-- 
ventioii  highly  deserve  to  be  looked  upito  as  a  projHjr  standard  of 
the  rights  of  neutrality. 

31.  During  the  contest  that  arose  with  England,  out  of  this  con- 
federacy of  the  nothern  powers,  tiie  king  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  saw  fit  to  take  possession  of  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's  electoral  states  of  Hanover,  but  on  the  change  of  affairs  in 
Russia,  was  speetlily  induced  to  reslore  them." 

32.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Luneville,  between  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  France,  February  9,  1^01,  England  was 
left  without  an  ally,  and  a  -chjinge  of  ministry  having^  taken  place 
about  the  same  time,  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
more  serious  negotiations  for  peace,  on  the  part  of  England  and 
Frjince,  than  had  kitherto  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  hasten  it  so  much 
as  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  England  and  ine  Baltic  powers,  which 
enabled  her  to  negotiate  with  more  advantage,  and  greatly  lower- 
ed the  spirit  of  the  French  government.  Preliminaries  were  signed 
on  the  hi'st  of  October,  1,801,  and  a  definitive  treaty  concluded  at 
Amiens,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic,  Spain  and 
Holland,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1,802.  By  this  treaty,  England 
obtained  Ceylon  from  the  Dutch,  and  Trinidad  from  tne  Spaniards, 
relinquishing  all  her  other  conquests;  Malta  being  given  back  to 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe. 


SECTION  XIV. 


f*RA>XE,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN, 
AND  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  GIRONDIST  OR  BRISSOTINE 
PARTY,  1»793,  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIREC- 
TORT,  1,795, 

I.  The  dltuation  of.  prance,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1,703, 
was  deplorable  in  the  extreme,    it  lay  at  the  meR'y  of  a  faction 


t|iwHs«ie  to  their  plans,  proci^d  a  decree  to  be  passed^  exceed* 
ISg^^Hevy  tliteg  that  can  be  conceived  in  atrocity .^  Such,  was  tn6 
^■^^^^te  l^f^o^V^  paKttd  in  September,  by  whkh  their  afsentf- 
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in  all  parts  of  tbe  country  were  empowered  to  arrest,  imflmk 
and  Uiereby  doom  to  destruction,  whomsoever  suspicion  in  M^ 
manner  attached  to.  not  merely  as  principals,  but  as  connected  wiln 
princymis,  however  unavoidably,  naturally,  or  accidentally^  One 
article  alone  will  explain  the  rest.  The  foUowinjg  are  the^  persons 
.denounced  in  the  5th :-— All  of  the  anci^t  class  ofnobility^  all  hus- 
bands, wives.  Others,  mothers^  sons,  or  daughters,  brothers,  sisters, 
or  agents  of  emigrants,  who  shall  not  have  comtUmtly  manifested 
an  aita4^meni  to  the  reochilum.  The  queen,  the  twenty-two  victims 
of  the  Girondist  party,  and  general  Custine,  may  be  considered  as 
among  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  persons  that  fell  under 
the  power  of  this  horrible  faction.  The  due  d'Orieans,  though  not 
belonging  to  the  Girondi^  party,  was  denounced  by  Robespierre 
blmseTf,  as  connected  with  tnem,  and  publicly  executed  on  the  6ih 
of  November;  but  his  life  and  conduct,  both  public  and  private,  bad 
been  such,  that  he  fell  totally  uiircgretted.  It  would  be  vain  to. 
attempt  to  relate  the  many  dreadful  events  which  marked  this  bloody, 
period.  It  is  to  be  hoped  history  will  never  again  have  to  recom 
such  complicated  cruelties  and  miseries,  such  premeditated  murders, 
such  studied  torments,  mental  and  bodily. 

2.  On  the  17th  gf  November,  of  this  memorable  yeai^  the  cath- 
olic religion,  (at  the  instance  of  an  ardibishop  of  Pans^  Gobet!) 
was  publicly  abjured  by  the  convention,  and  decrees  past,  amidst 
the  most  tumultuous  acclamations,  for  substituting  a  religion  of  reason 

.  in  its  room.  Thechurches  were  quickly  despoiled  of  their  ornaments^ 
the  altars  destroyed,  civic  feasts  instituted  instead  of  religious  festi- 
vals, and  Liberty,  EquaUiy,  &c.  consecrated  as  objects  of  worship. 
These  revolutionary  and  anti-catholic  decrees  were  moreover 
ordered  to  be  translated  into  Italian,  on  purpose  that  they  might  be 
transmitted  in  that  most  intelligible,  and  therefore  most  ofiensive 
shape,  to  the  po^e.  The  calendar  underwent  also  a  correction.  A 
new  republican  form  and  era  being  adopted  and  established^  to  com- 
mence from  the  22d  of  September,  1,792,  the  day  on  which  the  na- 
tional Convention  began  its  sittings,  and  royalty  was  abolished.  The 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  of  thirty  days  each,  distinguished 
according  to  the  prevalent  seasons,  Vendemiaire,  September  and  Ocr 
tober ;  ffrumaire,  October  and  November ;  Fritnaire,  November  and 
December ;  JVwose,  December  and  January ;  Pkmcse,  January  and 
February ;  Fentose,  February  and  March ;  Gei^ndiial,  March  aiKl, 
April;  Fhreal,  April  and  May;  Prairial,  May  and  June;  Messidar. 
June  and  July ;  Therimdor,  July  and  August ;  Fructulot^  August  and 
September.  The  Sabbath  was  abolished,  and  five  complimentary 
days  added^  all  commemorative  of  the  revolution.  Elach  month  was . 
divided  into  three  decades,  and  a  respite  from  labour  allowed  on* 
every  tenth  day;  ^ 

3.  It  was  not  possible  to  suppose  that  those  who  ruled  during 
tlus  dark  "  reign  qf  terror,''^  could  long  be  suffered  to  retain  their 
power  and  station  in  the  reptiblic.  '  Fortunately  for  the  good  ot 
human  society,  their  very  crimes  renderecU  them  Jealous  and  sus- 
picious of  each  other,  so  that  >eforc  many  monuis  had  l>asse(t| 
ifier  th^  execution  of  the  queen  and  the  BrissQtInes,  the  eart&'waB. 
rid  ot  such  monsters,  proscribed  and  driven  to  the  scaffold  Hy^rvw, 
own  triends  iind  associates  in  wickedness ;  liobespierre,  from  iV^pS^ 
the  faction  chieHy  took  its  denomination,  being  at  length  accj  ""'* 
condemned,  and  exeoited,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  m  tli 
of  Juljt  1?794,  to  the  satisfactiop  of  the  whole  civilized  woi 
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fere  this  rroat  day  of  retribution,  however,  one  moie  victim  of  roy* 
alty  vttxs  brought  to  the  scaffold,  whose  sole  ofifeoce  must  have  been 
(he  heroic  display  she  had  made,  in  her  constsmt  attendance  upon 
the  king,  her  brother,  and  his  most  unhappy  family,  of  every  amia- 
ble virtue  that  could  adorn  a  woman.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  who 
bad  continued  m  the  temple,  with  the  two  cnildrec  of  the  unhappy 
Lewis  XVI.,  from  the  period  of  his  execution,  was  brought  beibre 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  accused  of  "  accompanying  the  late  king 
when  he  attempted  his  escape  ;"  of  having  "  attended  upon  anrf  af 
ministered  help  to  the  wounded  in  the  conflict  with  the  cuanb ;" 
and  of  "  having  encouraged  her  infant  nephew,  Lewis  XVll.,  to  en- 
tertain hopes  of  ascending  the  throne  of  bis  fatiier;"  and  upon  these 
charges  sentenced  to  die,  May  10,  1,794,  and  executed  without  pity 
or  remorse.  -  - 

4.  It  was  during  the  year  1,793,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  a  na 
live  of  Cofsica,  had  firet  ai*  opportunity  ofdistinguisliing  himself  in 
the  French  army,  being  employed  in  the  direction  of  the  artillery  a1 
the  siese  of  Toulon,  Vvhich  had  fallen  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands 
of  the  I'ngUsh.  Hitherto  the  war  against  the  powers  in  opposiUon 
to  France,  had  been  carried  on  in  a  most  desultory  and  ejctraordinary 
manner,  with  more  success  certainly  on  the  part  of  the  Frencn  than 
could  have  been  expected,  from  the  extraordinary  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  armies,  and  the  strange  state  of  responsibility  in 
which  their  commanders  were  placed  by  their  rulera  at  home. 
Some  of  their  generals  \vfe re  compelled  to  desert,  many  were  pro 
scribed,  and  many,  after  displaying  the  utmost  Valour  in  the  fiela, 
wer^  actually  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Nevertheless,  the  impulse 
given  to  th^  revolutionary  army,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  coun- 
.^r,  aided  by  mistakes  and  jealousies  on  the  part  of  their  opponents, 
enabled  it  to  combat  effectually  against  much  better  organized 
troops,  i!a\d  to  resist  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  it  in  all  quar- 
ters;  for  in  addition  to  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  Sardinians,  Eng- 
lish *and  Spanish,  in  La  Vendee  and  other  departments,  a  civil  war 
prevailed,  where  many  acts  of  heroism,  indeed,  were  displayed 
by  a  brave,  but  unsuccessful  band  of  royalists,  wKb  ultimately 
jKiJd  dear  for  their  revolt,  by  the  most  horrid  and  disgraceful  punish- 

5.  The  French  revolution  had  now  attained  that  pitch  of  extrav- 
agance and  disorder,  which  left  no  hopes  of  any  check  or  tenni- 
Bation,  but  that  which  actually  ensued,  namely,  a  military  despo- 
tbm.  According  to  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  ablest  members  ot  the 
first  national  assembly,  one  who  was  sacrificed  at  the 'period  we 
have  been  treating  of^  in  a  way  the  most  treacherous  and  revolting 
to  every  feeling  mind,  the  French  revolution  being  undertaken  not 


all  equally  interested  in  the  course  oi  anairs,  oucn  a  revuiuuu;., 
he  observes,  must  be  commenced  bv  all,  but  he  was  sagacious 
euoueh  to  foresee  that  it  would  probably  be  termmated  by  one.  All, 
howeWr.  for  a  certain  time,  being  leaders  and  mstitutors,  nothing 
c6tM  ensue  from  such  a  state  of  thmgs.  but  continual  struggles  to  be 
VDpennost ;  continual  denunciations  and  proscriptions  of  rival  pwrtie*; 
aDal  stranse  succession  of  new  constitutions,  and  new  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, al  any  opening  seemed  to  occur  for  bnngmg  things  to  a 

■^S^Tte'death  of  Robea^erre,  and  <rf  many  of  his  accomi^iceB, 
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^leariy  aflbided  such  an  openio^,  if  not  for  seUiing,  at  ie^tst  ter 
ameliorating  things;  but  for  some  time  the  convention  ami  the  na- 
tion seemea  to  be  in  too  great  a  surprise  and  consternation  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  method  to  so  desirable  an  end.  The  former  Jiaving 
had  its  origin  in  the  days  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  seemed  little 
pre}>ared  to  defend  or  support  its  own  dignity,  but  tne  cry  of  hu- 
manity be^an  again  to  be  raised,  and  to  be  heard,  and  in  no*  long 
course  of  time  after  the  defeat  of  Robespierre,  the  jacobin  elul^ 
fronx  ivhich  had  emanated  all  the  previous  acts  and .  decrees,  so 
disgraceful  to  France,  was  abolished  and  dissolved,  by  a  decree  of 
the  convention.  The  reformation  of  the  laws  and  government 
'  gave  greater  trouble.  The  pain  of  death  had  been  decreed  againi^ 
any  who  should  propose  to  set  aside  the  constitution  of  1,793,  and 
With  this  sentence  hanging  over  fhem,  all  the  people  had  s\^om  «b 
uphold  and  maintain  it.  Tired,  however,  of  tne  absolute  and  un- 
controllable power  they  had  exercised,  many  members,  even  of  the 
convention,  sincerely  wished  for  more  limited  authority.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  new  code  of  laws,  and,  in  the 
me<m  time,  processes  were  carried  against  some  of  the  most  violent 
of  the  abettors  of  the  late  tumults  and  disorders,  particularly  the 
commissioners  who  had  sanctioned  tlie  most  dreacfful  proceedings 
at  Lyons,  Nantes,  Orange,  and  Arras.  The  execrable  law  under 
which  they  had  acted,  "  Loi  des  suspects,''  was  repealed,  jind  a  just 
vengeance  directed  against  those  who  had  been  most  forward  to  car- 
ry it  into  execution. 
.  7.  At  length  a  neW  constitution  was-  framed,  presented  to  the^ 
convention,  and  approved.  Two  legislative  councils,  one  of  five 
hundred  members,  and  the  other  of  tvyo  hundred  and  fifty,  were 
to  enact  the  laws;  the  former  to  propose,  the  latter  tc  sanction* oi 
reject  them.  The  executive  government  was  committed  to  live 
directors,  chosen  by  tiie  legislature,  but  whose  responsibility  was 
ill-defined,  and  their  connexion  with  the  legislative  bodies  not  sulfi- 
clentlj  provided  for,  either  as  a  balance,  or  controlling  power.  It 
was  not  without  other  faults  and  blemishes,  hut  .it  may  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  making  a  much  nearer  approach  to  order  and  reg- 
ularity,  than  the  one  which  it  was  intended  to  supersede.  It  was 
tormally  accepted  and  proclaimed,  September  23,  1,795.* 

Q.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  third  constitution  establi^ed 
.sjnce  the  first  meetitig  of  the' states-general,  in  1,789;  great  objec- 
tions were  made  to  one  article,  which  secured  the  return  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  to  ser\'e  in  the 
new  legislature.  Tumults  were  raised  in  the  sections  of  Paris,  and 
an  attack  made  upon  the  convention,  which,  however,  was  at  last 
rescued  from  the  violence  of  the  mob.  Buonaparte,  who  jwas  then 
at  Paris,  was  appointed  to  act  upon  this  occasion  in  defence  of  the 
assembly. 

'9.  Externally,  the  afiairs  of  France  may  be  said  to  have  been  at 
this  moment  in  a  high  and  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity.*  The 
campaigns  of  1,794  and  1,795,  committed  to  the  charge  of  very  able 
generals,  Pichegru,  Souham,  Jouitian,  Kleber,  Moreau,  and  Du- 
gommwr,  had  hitherto  succeeded  beyond  their  utmost  expectaUona. 
Ihe  15elgian  states,  and  the  united  provuices,  had  not  only  been 

*  T^^c^"®^'***?  ^^^^S  Rcub^l,  Letourneur,  Lareveillere-Lepitttit^iw^ 
rai,  and  Sieyep ;  but  the  latter  declliuBg  tU^  honour,  Caraot  tv^^tfUt 
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mealed  6eom  the  hamb  of  Uieir  <iefeiiA«|  (he  Auitnant,  rnwi&Mk 

and  BrilUli,  but  associated  wilh  the  Fr^pch  repubiic  in  a  d<we  cou- 
teJenicy.  The  stadtholdei'ship  was  agum  abolished,  and  the  §ladt- 
holder  and  liis- family  obiigcd  to  take  refuge  in  England,  in  the 
tjmssk  time,  i>e:ice  liad  been  concluded  with  manv  of  flie  belligerent 
ix)wers,  highly  advantageous  to  1: ranee;  with  Vrnssia,  Spain,  the 
iandgrav&ol  iriesse,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  oUiei-s ;  while 
the  navi^alion  of  the  rivers  Rhine,  Meuse,  and  Scheldt,  had  been 
rendered  free,  in  ail  their  courses  and  branches,  to  the  people  of 
France.  These  proceedings,  wilh  regard  to  the  Belgian  stiites  and 
Holland,  were  the  commencement  ota  system  pursueii  from  that 
time  on  all  the  fronticrn  of  the  new  republic.  By  a  decree  of  the 
national  iissembly,  the  French  generals  were  directed  to  proclaim 
'every  where  Xha  sovereignty  of  the  people^  to  suppress  all  authorities 
and  privilege?,  to  repeal  ail  taxes,  and  establish  prgvisional  govem- 
inepts^on  democratic  principles.  By  tliis  system  of  *^fraUrnizatioji^ 
as  it  was  called,  the  subdued  countries  bem^  fomietTinto  republic^ 
^  repuhHques  fttUUiies^^''  as  they  were  significantly  denominated  by  the 
FreAch  themselves,  were  associated  with  France  as  suborffinate 
B^tes.,  Of  the  states  (ji^t  rci'olutionized  in  this  manner,  the  Batavian 
republic  took  tiie  lead,*  surrendering  to  France,  without  licsitation, 
the  chief  of  her  fortresses,  and  thus  extending,  and  at  the  same  time 
protecting  her  frontier.  The  mistal^e  she  made  in  thus  welcoming 
ttie  FrencbvWJis  but  too  soon  discovered.  The  French  levied  heavy 
contributions ;  the  English  took  from  them  many  of  their  foreign 
settlements,  and  particularly  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  th^  island 
of  Ceyion. 

lb.  In  the  month  of  Jime,  1,795,  I^uis  XVIL,  tlie  ynfortunate  son 
of  Louis  XVI.,  died  in  the  temple,  under  circumstances  extremely 
»uspicioui3,  and  very  tleplordble,  having  been  some  time  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  low-born  drunken  wretcl>,  who  did  every  thing  he  could 
to  iosult  and  torment  him,  and  undermine  his  health.  He  was  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age  at  the  lime  of  his  death.  His  sister,  the 
priiiciess  royal,  (the  present  duchess  of  Angoulemo)  was  soon  aftei- 
ward^  most  happily  released  from  her  miserable  prison,  whence  a 
Either,  mother,  and  aunt,  had  been  successively  led  to  execution* 
aad  where  an  only  brother  had  died  a  victim  to  cruelty,  and  perhaps 
poison.  'Her  royal  highness  was  exchanged  for  certain  members  of 
th6  late  convention,  who  had  been  delivei^d  up  to  the  allies,  bv  the 
generals  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  rulers  at  Paris, 
or  had  (alien  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  other  accidents. 


SECTION  XV. 

•    rftAI%C£,  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIRECTORY, 

1,795,  TO  THE  PEACE  OP  AMIENS. 

i.  The  appointhient  of  the  fivie  dkectors,  was  an  act  of  policy 

00  tto  part  of  the  nilmg  members  of  the  convention,  who  thought 

rskihritflrto  hazard  such  a  division  of  the  executive  power,  than  to 

eive  umbrage  to  the  people,  by  the  renewal  of.  a  first  magistrate, 

^.Sifluah  an  dectiye  one.     As  tl^ese  new  officers^  hawever,  owed 

iM^S^miinatAbn  to  the  influence  of  those  members  of  the  late  con* 

r^Kwho  were  chosen  to  form  a  part  of  the  legislative  body ;  a 

^^^  Ff  ^^ 
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close  udion  was  soob  found  *stibsbt  between  life  cKrectoi*  amVfhe 
majoiity  of  the  council. 

2.  The  couficH  of  ancients,  consisfing  of  two  hondretl  and  lifiy 
member!,  at  first  appeared  to  foi'm  the  bulwark  of  the  new  coimi- 
tution ;  having  no  slrare  in  the  framing  of  the  laws,  they  were  aiiie 
to  interpose  with  the  greater  dignity  m  pronouncing  their  jut^gn»enl 
upon  such  a*i  were  referred  to  them,  and  ollen  exercised  tiie  re- 
stored privHege  of  the  veto  beneticiailiy  for-  the  public.  The  j«nU- 
ciai  murders  Of  the  reign  of  terror  were  terminated,  and  the  gur- 


itwasbeyoud  tlieir  power  to  control.  An  orjj;mized  body  of  as.sass'irH 
kept  all  those  parts  of  the  nation  hi  a  state  ot  incessant  alarm.  The 
metropolis  was  in  some  degree  restored  to  its  wonted  gayoty,  birt 
every  thing  bespoke,  as  mi^ht  reasonably  be  expected,  a  most  ^e^ 
moralized  state  of  society.  The  stage  became  intolerably  licentfows, 
and  the  public  amusements  were  disgrace<l,  by  a  freedom  of  man- 
nei's.  and  indelicacy  of  dress  on  the  part  of  the  females,  beyond  mea- 
sure offensive.  Those  whose  nearest  connexions'  had  been  (ioorofn! 
to  the  scaffold,  could  tind  no  better  mo(ie  of  commemorating  their 
loss,  than  by  fesiwe  meetings,  called  ''  Bab  a  kt  VicXhru^  to  which 
DO  one  could  be  admitted  but  such  as  had  lost  a  l:jther,  a  mother,  a 
htisband,  a  wife,  a  brother,  or  a  sister,  by  the  guiJloIine  ! 

3.  Hitaerto  the  prowess  of  the  French  arrnies'liad  been  mani- 
fested much  more  in  the  north,  and  on  the  Rhine,  than  irt'^he 

•  southern  parts  of  the  continenf ;  towards  Italy,  the  Austmns  arid 
>Piedmontese  seemed  to  hold  the  French  in  circck.  Dngommier  had 
indeed  invaded  Spain  with  effect;  and  by  his  attacks  contributed 
to  bring  about  a  peace  \vith  that  cotintry ;  but  now  a  new  scene 
Was  about  to  open,  leading  to  such  a  succession  of-  victories  'm\A 
revolutions  as  it  would  be  impossible  fully  to  describe  in  such  a  woi-fc 
as  tho  present. 

4.  Early  in  the  year  1,790,  general  Buoh:tparte  obtained  (»?(^mg 
then  twenty-six  year^  of  a^e,)  the  chief  commaud  of  the  arujy  of 
Italy,  as  it  was  called.  His  eagerness  to  commence  oprrations 
diew  unon  him  some  remonstrance^.    It  was  suggested  to  him  that 


h)   general  Beaulieu,  an  officer  peculiarly  active  and  entcrpfrnng. 
GfMi'eral  Buonaparte,  took  the  command  of  the  French  armv  on  the 


. ,,     .  ,     T>.  J       *  T. ,  V £^ego.  Buonaparte  advanced 

rapid4y  mto  Piedmont,  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  had  arrived  at  the 
very  Kites  of  Tunn.  There  he  agreed  to  an  armistice  solicited  by 
the  kin^,  who  was  ignominiously  <:ompelled  to  submit  to  his  occi 
pying  with  French  troops  all  the  principal  fortresses  of  his  coim. 
iry.  Ham)y  to  be  altowed  to  retain  the  capital,  he  was  also  obllsed 
to  cede  bavov,  Nice,  Tende,  and  Beuii/  Y^  Turin,  BuSi- 
paite  pureued  his  course  into  Lorobardy,  and  by  the  c^t^ed 
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b«rUe  of  Ijodi^  on  tiie  lOHi  of  May,  obtained  compltte  jtommkit  of 
the  Milanefle. 

6.  Unwilling  to  enter  immediately  into  the  narrow  parts  of  Italy 
in  this  stage  of  his  proceedin»L  he  satisfied  himself  ivith  threaten- 
ii]|^  the  pope  and  tlie  king  of  Naples,  iiil  he  brought  them  to  terms 
oi  peace ;  the  former  surrendering  to  the  trench  republic,  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  the  coasts  oi  the  Adriatic,  from  the  mouths  of  the  ro, 
to  Ancona ;  and  the  latter  consenting  to  contribute  lai^ely  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  French^  army,  and  to  close  his  ports  against 
Ihe  enemies  of  f'rnnce.  The  dukes  of  Farma  and  Modena,  made 
snbmission  in  time  to  save  their  countries.  The  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  had  previously  acknowledged  the  French  republic,  but 
was  bidden  very  peremptorily  to  exclude  the  English  from  the 
port  of  Leghoni.  The  submission  of  all  these  princes  and  states 
to  the  ovenvbelming  force  of  the. army  under  the  conunand  of  Buo- 
nsparte,  was  but  pait  of  the  victory  he  obtained  over  them.  In 
every  step  he  took^  he  was  careful,  by  new  laws,  treaties,  ami  po- 
litical arrangements,  to  ^  revolutionize^'^  the  countries  over  which 
he  obtained  an  ascendency  by  arms,  and  to  Incoraorate  them  with 
the  French  repuUic  Savoy,  Nice,  and  the  Milanese,  were  thus 
brought  under  his  domlDion,  and  uilimateiy  erected  into  distinct, 
though'  subordinate  n!publics. 

6.  it  was  nt  the  very  commencement  of  the  military  career  of 
(his  extraordinuiy  man,  that  he  adopted,  a  system  of  plunder,  which, 
foe  a  long  time,  engaged  th5  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
In  al4  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  Italian  princes,  he  stipulated 
(h^t  French  artists  i^hould  be  admitted  into  their  public  giiUerieSj 
museums,  and  palaces,  to  select  as  many  as  they  might  choose,  of 
4he  choicest  performqinces  of  the  celebrdted  painters  and  sculplora 
oTali  ages^  and  cause  them  to  be  conveyed  to  l^iris.  French  sentiment 
has  dwelt  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  immortal  RaphacL  Titian, 
and  Domenichino,  having  thus  had  it  in  their  power,  and  in  ^uch 
critical  moments,  to  pay  the  ransom  of  tlieir  native  countries,  over- 
looking the  sad^  violation  of  sentiment  occasione<l  by  the  removal  ot 
these  precious*  pledges  of  their  stupendous  talents  from  the  hands 
which  had  so  long  preserved  them,  and  from  places  of  wiiich  liiuy 
had  been  so  justly  regarded  as  the  cUoJjeest  and  most  valuable 
ornaments. 

7.  The  siege  of -Mantua  was  attended  with  many  severe  coniiicts. 
On  the  reduction  of  that  important  place,  Biionaparte  is  «t<Ued  to 
Lave  thus  addressed  his  soldiers :  "  The  capture  of  Mantua  lernu- 
nates  a  campaign  which  has  justly  entitled  tou  to  the  everlasting 
ffraUtude  oi  your  country.  You  have  triumphed  over  the  egemy  in 
Q^ee  pitched  battles,  and  seventy  inferior  engagements;  you  iiave 
tajcen  a  hundred  thousand  prisoners,  tifly  tiekl-pieces,  two  thpusiuid 
battering  cannons.  The  country  you  liave  subdued  has  nourished, 
|f|^tained,.and  paid  the  army  during  the  whole  campaign^  and  you 
fc3^Y«  remitted  thirty  millions  to  the  minister  ot  ISnanoe,  in  aid  ol  the 
puhiic  treasury.  You  have  enriched  the  museum  at  Paris,  with 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the.  choicest  and  most  valuable  works  of 
art,  both  of  ancient  jjind  modem  Italy,  and  vvhichJt  had  taken  thirty 
ages  tp  produce.'"* 

.,   8.  Though  we  know  from  subsequent  accounts  of  French  victo-* 
fittfl^iat  tliey  ai»not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  yet  there  can 

iiba^fldjdottbt*  thajt  the  ab^ve  address  ddes  pretty  fairly  .describe  the 
•xtraor^inary  rapidity  and  extent  of  Bumtaparte's  farst  operation* 
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m^e  fieid  Th^^nni  1,796  and  1^797,  womM^v^s^^ 
sucK  surprising  instances  of  this  nature,  that  Ahey  deserve  a  pK^ 
in  liistory,  thoufK  the  prudence  and  good  generalship  ql  snchpj^ 


with  a.  view,  of  penetratiag  to  Vienna.  Though  obliged  to  hghlbis 
vay,  he  succeeded,  March  2, 1,797,  in  taldng  possessicji  ol  Gradis- 
ca,  which  iaid  open  to  him  the  provinces  ot  Gorilz,  CarmoIa,aml 

Carinthia.^  ^ 

9.  /rhe  Austrian  grand  army  was  commanded  hy  the  emperors 
brother,  the  archduke  Charles,  an  able  ^general,  a  great  favourite 
with  the  SQldiei»9  and  who  had  combated  the  French  on  the  Rhine 
with  «ignal  success.  He  was  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  awiut 
the  aiiproach  of  the  French,  who  soon  reach  2d  Leoben,  ooly  thiitj 
mi lesirom  Vienna,  where  great  consternation  was  excited,  and  tk 
imperial  family  compelled  to  retire.  As  both  armies,  however, 
were  brought  into  a  very  critical  position,  nogolialions  were  en* 
tered  into  at  this  place,  an  armistice"  concluded  on^tlie  8th  of  April, 
and  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  on  the  15th  of  the  same  morilb, 
1,797.  ,     .  - 

10.  Before  we  notice  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Campo-Formio, 
by  which  the  peace  was  settled  imd  contirmed,  jt  may  be  tit  to  con- 
aide  c  the  state  of  those  countries  which  Buon«i parte  had  left  behiml 
on  his  march  upon  Vienna.  He  had  made  peace  on  his  own  terms 
(most  advantageous  ones  for  France)  jivith  Parma,  Modeoa,  Rofflfi, 
hnd  Naples.  He  had  overrun  Savoy,  obtained  possession  of  the 
Milanese,  and  reduce^d  Mantua*  He  had  erected  Genoa  into  the 
Ligurian  republic,  and  the  Milanese  he  converted  into  the  Cisalpine 
re|)ublic,  after  having  first  given  it  the  name  of  Transpadane,  in 
relerence  to  the  river  Fq,  and  in  coiitradislinction  to  the  Ciapadan^ 
republic,  consisting  of  Modena,  Bologna,  Reggio,  and  Ferrara,  con* 
federated  in  1,796.  He  had  passed  Venice  on  his  way  to  Trieste,  of 
which  he  took  possession  on  the  3d  of  April,  1.797.  The  Venetians 
hiul  aflbrded  an  asylum  to  Lewis  XVlli.,'  and  wavered  greatly  jn 
taking  part  either  with  the.  Austrians  or  the  French,  not  being  able 
jo  calculate  upon  the  jssiie  of  the  contest.  They  had  also  tallen 
into  domestic  broils  and  dissensions,  which  gave  the  French  command' 
er  the  opportunity  he  always  sought,  of  introducing  a  ^'rench  army 
^o  allay  ttieir  diflerences.  The,  consequences  were,  that  they  i«>- 
mcdiately  seized  upon  the  fleet,  the  Ionian  islands,  and,  in  fact,  ail 
the  Venetian  states,  which  enabled  Buonaparte  greatly  to  improv* 
the.peace  he  was  making  with,  the  Austrians,  Albania  and  the  Ioni« 
VQ  isliuids  he  kept  tohicnself:  .to  the  Cisalpine  republic  he  assign^i 
tiie  western  dependencies  of  Venice,  reserving  for  Austria,  the  cam* 
tid,  Istria,  Balmatia,  and  the  island  of  the  Adriatic,  in  exchange  for 
the  Netherlands  and  the  duchy  of  XiUxemburg.  lie  had  proless- 
^li  to  eater. upon  the  Venetian  states,  merely  to  rescue  them  iVom 
the  hands  of  Austria,  but  by  this  extraordinary  rnancBUvre,  he  nol 
only  delivered  them  over  to  the  very  power  from  whom  he  under- 
look  to  save  them,  but  he  obtained  from  Austria  the  very  object  fo| 
me  siike  of  which  her  English  allies  had  refused  to  make  peace  iii 
I,79b.  Such  appeaw  to  have  been  the  chief  foundation  of  the  cele 
l»rated  treaty  ot  CamporFormio,  concluded  between  the  eroperoriUid 
(he  J*r^h  republic,  October,  17, 1,797, 

n.-.^eviously  to  the  cooicluaion  of  the  trealv  of  Canieo-f pnriij, 


l'       ^ 


l|ie  affiea  bad  l(wt  thHse  of  tueii*  coafedartttes,-  ^  dok««  e£<  Wif* 
temburg^  aDd  Bavarian  and  the  Margrave  W  oadaa,  aU  of  whon 
hiid  fbtiiid  it  necessary  to  puiehase  p^M^  of  tbe  directory  by  lieavy, 
contributioQS.  Sucli  great  advantages  in  its  extemai  relations 
were^  however,  hr  from  contributing  to  tlie  internal  tranquillity  of 
the  republic  The  first  live  directors,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  were  by  no  means  accordtint  in  their  views,  or  of  equal 
talents  and  abilitiies;  and  provision  seemed  to  have  been  made 
for  fresh  revolutions,  by  the  continual  recurrence  of  new  elections, 

,  both  In  the  legislative  assemblies  and  directory.  One  of  the  Hve 
directors  was  annually  to  go  out,  and  one  third  of  each  of  the  le« 
g^slative  bodies  to  be  renewed.  The  first  event  o(  this  kind,  as 
might'be  expected,  revived  all  the  jealousies  of  rival  parties,  and 
produced  an  explosionr  almost  as  violent  as  any  that  ban  yet  occur* 
red ;  th(^  explosion  of  the  (8tii  of  Fmctidor,  as^iimcked  in  the'short- 
ftved  repttbtican  calendar.  Le  Tounumr.  quitted  the  directory  by 
lot,  and  was  succeeded  by  Barthelemi,  who  soon  api>eared  inclined 

^  to  join  Camot  against  Keubel,  Barras,  and   Larevilliere-Lepaox. 

.  The  three  latter  were  for  assuming  a  despotic  power ;  their  oppo- 
nents were  divided,  some  inclined  to  the  restoration  of  royalty, 

>  others  to  the  emancipation  of  the  councils  from  the  sway  of  the 

-  directors,  Heubel  and  his  two  associates ;  but  as  they  ibrmed  a  mi« 
nority,  and  their  enemies  were  prompt  in  their  measures  of  revenge,  - 

'  and  hm  moreover  the  command  ^f  the  military,  it  was  not  kmg  he* 
fore  the  latter  obtained  the  victory  .they  sought  On  the  4th  of 
September,  1,797,  the  legislative  assemblies  were  surrounded  with 
troops,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  three  ruling  directors,  two  of  their 
colleagues,  (Camot  and  Barthelemi)  several  members  of  the  two 
council}^,  many  pd^lic  ministers,  and  many  men  of  letters^  declared 
gtitity  of  anti-republican  measures  and  principles,  arrested  and  iminl-  ^ 
Ssned;  and,  on  the  6th,  sentenced  to  deportation  to  the  unhealthy 
and  remote  settlement  of  Guiana,  in  South  America.  The  authors* 
editors,  directors,  and  proprietors^  of  no  less  than  forty-two  paWk 
journals  were  included  in  the  sentence.  Some  of  the  proscribed 
members  found  means  to  escape ;  butphose  who  were  conveyed  to 
Guiana,  »]ffiered  dreadfully  frcaaa  the  voyage^;  many  died  from  the 
unwhdtesomeness  of  the  place,  some  found  means  to  return  to  Europe* 
particularly  general  Pichegru  and  the  ex-director,  Barthekmi,  who 
were  conveyed  to  England  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Surinam. 

1%  Buonaparte  returned  to  Paris  not  long  after  these  distuAan- 
ces,  and  was  received  with  peculiar  honours.  The  people  began 
to  lobk  up  to  him  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  three  direct- 

'  ors:  and  the  latter  were  as  eager  tarfemovc  him  from  the  metropo- 
Jis.  In  the  midst  of  the  honours  paid  to  him,  on  account  of  his  vic- 
tories in  Italy  and  Germany,  Barras,  with  great  emphasis,  nomimti- 
ed  him  as  the  hero  destined  to  place  the  tn-coloured  flag  on  the 
tower  of  Londoti.  Troops  wera  actually  asseirtbled  on  the  cc«sts 
of  Flanders  and  Normandy  for  the  purpose;  but  Buonaparte  him-  , 
seU;  seeing  the  impracticablility  of  such  an  attempt^  meditated  a 

more  distant  expedition.  .  ^^^   .,  ^        » 

la  In  the  course  of  the  year  1,798,  the  system,  began  so  suc- 
<fes8fully  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  of  reVolutlonirJng  the  countries 
•  mto  which  ^e  French  armies  should  penetrate,  was  cameJ  to  a 
ereat  extent  Watchful  to  seize  Upon  every  opportanity  ^afforded 
them  by  internal  dissensiiHis,  the  French  ttite  year  obtatoedposa^ 
JSTrf^  iU^  Switzerland,  the  Pays  da  Va»d»  tha  Qm»%  •» 


dbaerfti  under  cirettantaa^^s  peciriiariy  distre«sfBg  lothe^^a^ 

goTeraments,  and  commotily  attended  with  besivy  ^exactkmi,  tnd 

tKe  plunder  of  the«r  churcbes,  palaces,  aiid  moffiBdiiet.    Tbe  pspe 

WAS  driven  from  Rome,  partly  by  his  own  subjects,  and  prtJy 

through  »n  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  ppwef  and  vm- 

dice.    The  Roiwin  republic  was  proclaimed  February  15,  1,1^8; 

and  tlift  fimuicei^  being  found  in  a  bad  state,  the  Vatican  and  other 

public  bail(feig8  stripped  of  their  contents.     The  Pays  de  Vfiji 

n  hither  the  French  had  been  invked,  to  protect  them  against  the 

aristocratic  despotism  of  the  Bernese,  was  formed  into  the  Uam^ 

ami-  Switzerland,  after  many  cruel  sacrifices,  into  the  Hefoefic  je 

public, JOT  rather  into  three  republics,  for  that  was  ultimately  the 

arrangement  adopted :  provisional  governments  bein|  in  all  place* 

appointed,  conformabw,  in  a  great,  degree,  to  the  principles  of  the 

French  constitution.    No  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  thfe  free  «d- 

tons  could  save  tliem  frona  the  directorial  decrees.    An  addreato 

this  effec^  peculiarly  -pathetic  and  eloquent,  froin  Uie  cantons  oi 

.  Scfnvitz,  Uri,  Appenzely  Claris,  Zug,  and  Underwalden,  had  no 

effect  whatever  m  preserving  them  from  a  change  of  constitiitMn, 

forced  upon  thembv  demoeratic  France.    The  degenerate  Bsmani 

-had  appeared  to  prick  themselves  upon  emulating  their  IJ*™^*?* 

cestora,  in  re-estabti^ing  the  republic,  under  the  mtspicetaiGim' 

invaders.    But  the  brave  Swiss  resi^d  to  the  utmost  the  riwe  w- 

turbefs  of  their  ancient  freedom.    The  modern  republicans  of  Rww 

chanted  a  Te  Deum,  to  hallQw  their  deliverance.    The  Swiss  swg 

their  antiquated  songs  of  patriotism  and  freedom,  till  tbe  mojlt  ««* 

mscessity  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  established  cooatitotioo 

to  the  dictates  of  a  French  directory.  ' 

"    14;  On  the  5th  of  May,  Buonap^xte  left  Paris  for  Toulon,  to^take 

? the  command  of  an  expedition,  the  real  object  of  which  has  s^w 

iy  b^n  ascertained  to  this  day,  though  it  appears  most  pw**^* 

that  he  designed  to  join  Tippoo  Saib  in  India,  and  to  subvert «» 

British  fimpire  there.    He  was  accompanied  by  many  artists,  wlu- 

ralists,  and  antiquarians,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  army  wlucD 

•  had  served  under  him  in  Iffklj.    Malta  lying  in  his  way  to  ^P| 

he  failed  not  to  take  possession  of  it,  partly  by  forc%  dnd  pBW»9 

intrigue*  subiecting  that  island  and  its  dependencies,  Goza  ^J^ffl^ 

no,  to  the  lirench  republic,  June  12,  1,798.    Its  conquest  **^jf5 

sbme  time  previously  been  meditated,  but  it  had  lately  h(e<)D  Fj 

Hnderthe  protection  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Paul  L :  it  wastWBiiea 

by  the  French  as  ill  as  other  places,  notwithstanding  the  a^P^ 


assurances  to  the  contrary.    /The  knights  were  driven  frona. 


all  the  works  of  art  collected  in  the  several  places  subdued  bj  iW^ 
French  aims,  took  place  amid  tli^  acclamations  of  the  people^  1^^ 
Freiich  fleet  had  narrowly  escaped  at  Malta  the  pursuit  of  »c  ^ 
lish  one,  under  the  command  of  Nelson ;  and  after  the  saWjew» 
ot  the  island,  it  was  able  to  proceed,  still  undiscovered,  tQ;  BCflS 
where  the  English  had  already  been  to  look  for  them  in  ¥>W^  rt 
the  2d  of  July,  Buonaparte  took  possession  ol*  Alej^andfia^  9^^ 
his  fleet  m  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  In  less  jthau  three  weeks  fr^J?-?! 
}a»dmg,and-after«  severe  action  with  tiw  Mamelukes.,  calledr»; 
fattHle  ot  the  pymmkis^  Caico,  and  the  whole  of  ihe  Delta  feU,*^ 
'Jmjfomi^tf  bot'hjii  i^rSians^  was  l«ss^ned  ^y  jOie  loss  of  Ms  iMM" 
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dmoat  toUaJSj  destroyed  or  tftken^  the  Freoefa  atlminii  Bnieyft  being 

kiUed  and  his  shf p  burnt ;  four  ships  oolj,  ^wo  olUiiem  Ihgntea}  were 

aU  thsd  eseafied.    When  Buomipiirte  left  Touloa,  his  fleet  consisted 

.  o£  400  sail)  -incloding  thicteen  ^Ips  uf  tlie  iine,  and  It  was  mthei 

tBcreased  than  otiienvise  by  his  enterprise  at  Maita. 

u    1^.  The  vlct(^T  of  NeisoB  save  a  new  turn  to  the  war  againsl 

.  AkQ  French.    On  his  quitting  Egypt^^he  carried  his  fleet  to  I^aptes, 

.where  the  utmost  joy  was  manifested  by  the  coartatthe  blow  which 

.  hid  been  ^ven  to  the  French  preponderance.    The  «ieen  invoked 

•  the  Atistiians  to  renew  the  war  against  France :  luid  iiie  ekpedUion 

-  to  Egypt  and  a^ck  upon  Maita  having  excited  the  csar*  mid  eren 
the  grand  seignior^  to  resist  aggreasiotts  so  unprovoked  and  alarming^ 
Francis  IL  was  not  insensible  to  the  caii  made  upon  him.    England 

.  was  ^ot  i^ckward  to  encourage  and  aid  such  movemeols,  in  every 

part  of  Europe.    The  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  gnmd  duke  of  I'us- 

;  cany  showen  themselves  wiiling  to  join  the  new  confederacy ;  but 

.  the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  abandon  his  neii- 

trajity.     ' 

le.  The  Neapolitan  court  which  had  been  the  foremost  to  ex- 
rcite  this  neir  war,  were  the  nrst  sufferers  from  it.    Having  inv«ded 

-  the  t«rpitorJes  of  the  church,  and  even  obtained  possession  of  Rone, 

-  diej  wer^  suddenly  driven  back  by  the  French,  the  cajpltal  taken, 
.vandthe  royal  family  compelled  to  retire  to  Palermo,  in  Stcifty;    Wa- 

.pte9  w«LS  not  taken  possession  of  without  a  formidable  insurrection 
.  of  that  extraordinary  portion  pf  its  population,  the  Lazzanm^  with 
<  iwhom  the  king,  whose  amusetnents  were  often  unbecoming  his  high 

rank,  happened  to  be  popular.  This  resistance  provoked  reprisals 
.  ^exceedingly  distressing  to  the  inhabitants,  and.  almost  ruinous  to 

the  city;,  the  tiimuJt,  however,  was  at  length  appeased;  and  the 

kis^^m  of  Naples  converted  into  the  FarUmiepean^  or  Nmp^tOan 

Ttpublic* 

17.  The  king  of  Sardiiiia,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  were 
also  made  to  pay  dear  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  both  being  de- 
prived, of  their  dominions,  as  aUtes  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  com- 
'  petted  to  abandon  their  eapitak.    The  aged  pope,  who  had  uideed, 
by  many  unwise  provocations,  ifintated  the  French,  a  reingoe*  in 
.  the  Tuscan  territories*  unwilling  to  accompany  the  deposed  prims 
iki  tMi^  retMat  from  Florence^  and  too  confirfently  relying  oa  me 
v^ex^nce  that  would  he  paid  to  his  years  and  station,  wasr  actually 
-arrested  in  his  monastic  retirement,  and  conveyed  to^  Valence,  xn 
.  DMphinyAa  prisoner,  where  he  died  broken  iiearted,  August  2d, 
.  1.769;    On  the. establishment  of'the  tonsular  foveroihent.  Ids  body 
■  -wad  honourably  interred,  smd  a  monument  erected  over  him. 
.      18.  But  the  directory,  in  the  midst  of  these:  arbitrary  s^zures  ot 
states  and  kingdomrf,  acted  with  too  little  fot^ight,  as  to  th^  efleeta 
of  tfee  for^dable  confederacy  o£  Russia  and  Austria.     Ibe  ireiKh 
aroues  were  widely  separated,  and  many  of  the  most  suoeesstul 
generals,  tbroflgh  a  fpemicious  jeaiousy,  disgraced  and  removed 
'  -ftoia  feeW  command    This  disheartened  the  soldiers ;  and  reverses 
were  preparing  for  them,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.    The  Russian 
.  iowv;  ttwfer  SouvaroS;  entered  the  latter  country  early  m  the  spring 
•of  tfte  Tear  liaf99,  and  on  the  l»th  of  AprH  was  at  Verona.     Ihe 
-  ehm»4r  and  manners  ot  this  northern  general,  J^^^^S^  2^ 
...j^^^Mdm.  h«th  mion  the  alhed  armies,  and  upto  the  tobabilaiite;^^ 
ggmtnirs  lie  hiwM  *  ^^  )^<"^  undnr  the  eeMiwiea  n4HW» 
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w€f  e  ol^ged  to  fUt  tsdE,  lea^ini;  ttie  Mik«aese  «tx^oM  to  the  im 


in  most  of  these  places,  as  w«ll  as  io  other  parts  of  Italy,  Tuscany, 
Naptes,  and  Rome,  great  indigfiatioti  was  manttested  against  lh€ 
French,  of  whose  tyrwiny-they  had  all  tasted,  and  of  wfeose  fricii^ 
skip  tt*ey  wrere  already  become  weary.  In  a  short  time  the  Freoco 
retained,  of  all  their  conquests  in  those  parts,  ^nly  Genoa  and  Sawy. 
V9.  While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  cowndteatFaristie^ 

Sin  to  distrust  the  government  of  the  directors,  and  4o  ask  whf 
uonaparte  was  at  such  a  distance.     loquines  of  th»  kind  were 
often  put  to  his  brother  Lucien,  tvhp  bad  a  seat  iathe  coondlot 
five  hundred.    A  party  was  fornicd  against  the  most  obnoxrottsol 
the  directors,  and  three  found  it  necessary  to  retire-    Another  refoj- 
iution  in  the  government  was  evidently  preparing.     Buonapartt^ 
absence  and  obgect-  seemed  equally  mysterious.    It  was  soppwed 
Ifaat  he  meant  to  open  the  old  channel  of  trade  between  the  &^ 
Indies,  and  the  Mediterraneaa     After  the  destruction  of  ^hte  fleet, 
«sth(^igh  banished  from  France,  he  appeared  cBger  to  estaWish  a 
colony  in  Egypt,  which,  perhaps,  was  originally  iri  his  ■  view,  m 
carrying  thither  all  that  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe  coirid  cffl>- 
tribute  cf[  utility  or  beauty.    Ail  his  works  were  superintended-^ 
persons  of  known  celebrity  for  talent  and  knowledge  of  every  de- 
scription; but  he  was  turned  from  this  object  by  the  jealousy  (M 
the  Turks,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  (or  of  the  Nile,  as jl 
48  generally  called  in  England,)  were  ready  enough  to  y5**\J5* 
English  in  attacking  the  French,  confined,  as  it  were,  within  theif 
territories.    Buonaparte,  to  be  before&and  with  them,  niapched  iflto 
'  Syria,  where  the  pacha  of  Acre,  a  man  of  most  ferocious  oharacte^ 
Gommanded.     He  -succeeded  in  taking  many  fortresses,  and  ror 
three  months  maintained  a  war  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cotrottyj 
bat  his' artillery  baVihg  been  ictercepted*  by  the  English,  who  nan 
also  been  admitted  into  Acre,  *...       .        ...     i^^x_  •.k./.o 

were  frustrated,  and,  being 

return  to'  Esypt ;  there  he  received 

reverses  in  lialy,  and  the  disorders  at  Paris,  and  to  press  his^  ^??} 

but  the  Turks  had  landed  at  Aboukir,  and  taken  possession  oftte 

fort,  and  it  was  judged  necessary  for  his  fame,  that  he  should  wt 

quit  Egypt  without  oeating  them.     He  hastened  to  attack  »**» 

and  succeeded ;  but  not  without  man^  severe  conflicts,  and  an  eig^ 

days^  siege  of  the  ibrtress  of  Aboukir.    Soon  after  this  ««G<aB»>  ? 


English  .ships  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean.  . 

J^O.  Buonaparte  arrived  just  io  time  to  take  advmitage  w  *** 
distracted  state  of  the  government  The  legl^ture  <va»apt«y  w 
faction ;  the  directors  drvnled  in  opinion ;  the  jacobins  and  anan*"^ 
extremely  troublesome,  and^nut  unllkety  to  recover  their  sw^J 
while  m;my  departments  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  ctvi» 
wari  Sieyes,thfi  most  wise  and  politic  of  all  that  had  yetbeeoj 
the  direcuwy,  foresaw  the  necessity  of  a  change,  and  wanted  oig 
.«>iBe  mUitiiry  genius  to  support  his  measures,  and  to  whom  W 
eciuid  contkle  his  designs.  Three  other  important  charadefs  ip 
9tm]^d  io  rest  Uiek  bapm  m  the  intefeMKc  of  Bgoiwi""^' 


l^ttQche^  tiUkitetef  of  poi^ ;  CinnbafeereR,  mfiiiRler  of  jMttoe;  mnA 
iba^  et'4nM9tor  for  ibmi^  siffiiirs,  Tolleyrand  Ferigord. 

^i.  Within  a  month  ailer  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte,  a  proposal 
was  made  m  the  council  c^  ancients,  to  remove  the  legislative  bod* 
ies  to  St  Cloud,  and  to  confer  on  Buonaparte  the  command  of  the 
troops  at  Paris.  At  the  moment  the  decree  was  passed,  Buonaparte, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  generals  who  had  distinguished  them* 
selves  under  him,  appeared  at  the  bar,  denounciiis  threats  a^tet  ail 
who  should  traverse  the  decree  just  passed.  The  council  of  five 
hundred,  taken  by  surprise,  made  some  show  of  resistance ;  and  Buo- 
naparte appearing  amongst  them,  gave  such  offence^  that  he  was  in 
daiiyg^er  of  assassination,  amidst  the  cries  of  ^  Down  with  the  tyrant !'?- 
**]\o  dictator!"  His  brother  Lucien,  at  that  time  president,  was 
loud  It  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  hini| 
wlncn  he  evaded  by  throwing  a^e  his  ofhcial  dress,  and  renouncing 
his  seat  id  the  assembly ;  after  which,  Buonaparte,  in  some  alarm, 
having  joined  his  troops,  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  and  violently  dis^ 
perseti  by  the  -soldiery.  It^vas  allowed  however  to  assemble  asaln 
nnder  the  former  presutency,  the  jticobinical  members  being  exduded^ 
when  a  niew  order  of  things,  approved  by  the  council  of  elders,  waft 
brought  for\vard,  decreed,  and  proclaimeci.  Tbe  directory  was  abol- 
ished, and  three  new  chief  magistrates  appointed  under  tlie  name  ol 
consuls,  while  committees  were  formed  to  prepare  a  new  constltu* 
tion.  Eighty  persons  wore  to  compose  a  seriate,  one  hundred  a 
tribimatc,  and  three  hundred  a  legislative  body. 

22.  The  time  seemed  now  to  be  arrived  when  the  excesses  of  the 
cevolutiooary  movement  hail  prepared  men"'s  minds  for  a  transition 
from  a  state  of  anarchy  to  one  of  despotism.    Popular  liberty  had 
iall€>«  into  disrepute,  from  the  violences  of  the  jacobins;   and  a 
slit>Rg  executive  governnient  seemed  indispepsably  necessiu-y  to  re- 
store things  to  any  degree  of  order  and  consistency.    Thoiigh  the 
five  dh'ectors  appeared  to  be  exchanged  for  three  consuls,  there 
wasj  in  the  test  instance,  no  correspondent  division  of  poiver  and    ^ 
tfuthority.     To  tlie  first  consul  were  Assigned  functions  and  pre- 
rogatives exceedlngl-y  distinct  from  those  of  his  colleagues.    ^'Ijnity 
of  thought  and  action  was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  qualitv  in 
fhe  executive  power."    So  for  they  were  evidently  going  back  to 
the  first  and  best  principles  of  monarchy.    Hitherto,  however,  an 
elective  and  limited  ConsuH^te  was  all  that  was  contemplated.    Gcn- 
eURl  Buonaparte  was  appointed  fii-st  consuV,  Cambaceres  the  seccnd^ 
sliid'Le  Brun  the  third ;  the  fifst  two  ibr  tcnf  the  last  for  only  live 
y^'urs;  Buonaparte,  to  say  the  least,  having  all  the  power  ot  arcing, 
tfaoag^  not  the  name,  assigned  to  him,-^a  power  approaching  too 
near  to  absolute  and  uncontrollable  de^ot ism. 

:2a  to  the  first  discharge  of  hb  new  functions,  however,  h©  was 

carefbl  to  display  a  spirit  of  mode  ration,  forhearance,  and  concihatwn, 

4nmany  popular  acts  at  home,  ^nd  overtmes  of  peace  to  bngland. 

The  latter  were  without  effect,  and  a  large  subsidy  being  granted  by 

the  British  parliament,  to  enable  the  emperor  to  continue  the  wa^ 

Be-tknc  was  lost  by  the  French  In  endeavouring  to  recover  thete  ^ 

fobtifirg  in  Italy.    In  the  month  of  May,  1,800,  the  hrst  consul  lett 

npm^:  to  take  the  command  of  the  army'in  those  parts;  and  alter  a  . 

mwt  surprising  passage  through  the  mountainous  parts  of  bwit^ei*- 

-tendvatMi  the  <5^re  of  the  town  of  Costa,  with  the  celebrated  tort 

©f  Bard,^ucceeded  so  far  as  to  be  abte  to  enter  Milan  ^ce  ttff  ^ 

trhmiphv  the  ^ustrians  TCtiring  hefhte  him,  Mm  expecUng  that  he 
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'  coukl  lind  a  way  into  Lombardy  b^  Uie  raaJ  i>e  ItaU  dieaea   The. 
Russian  army  hail  been  withdrawn  in  iJisgust.  alter  the  proceedings lo 
Switzerland,  which  had  greatly  offended  tne  €zar.    Prcvionsij  to 
the  entrance  of  tiie  tirst  consnl  into  Milan,  the  French,  under  Masse* 
na,  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Genoa :  but  tlie  Austrians  were 
doomed  to  suffer  a  reverse;  and  though  in  the  fiunous  battle  oi 
Marengo,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  June,  they  fought  mt|^ 
the  most  desperate  courage,  and  snstaine.')  an  action  of  lourteen  ^ 
liours  with  great  heroism,  and  the  fairest  prospects  of  success,  t^e 
Hnemy  received  reinforcements  at  so  critical  a  moment  as  to  ea^ible. 
them  to  obtiiin  a  complete  victory,  which  was  soon  followed  by  as^is?. 
pCfHion  of  hostilities,  solicited  by  the  Austrian  general 

24.  Negotiations  tor  peace  were  entered  into  at  Paris,  and  the 
{>Feliniinaries  were  siened ;  but,  through  the  remonstrances  of  the 
English  government,  ^as  it  is  supposed.)  the  emperor  refused  hi& 
ratiliiiation,  and  the  ivar  was  continued,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,, 
till  the  26th  of  December,  1,800,  when  another  suspension  of  bostii* 
ities  being  agreed  to,  at  bteyen,  a  town  in  UpiKjf  Austria,  soob  led 
to  the  treaty  of  Luneville^  between  the  French  republic  and  tne««»/nrf| 
signed  February  9,  1001 ;  by  which  the  Rhine  was  made  the  bouih 
dary  of  the  French  republic,  leaving  tlie  several  princes  dispossessed, 
in  part  or  in  wLole,  oi  their  territories  on  the  left  side  of  ti>e  riveti 
to  be  iiidemniiied  in  the  bosom  of  the  empire  ;  tlie  Adige,  in  the 
same  manner,  being  iixed  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Austriaa 
territories  in  Italy  and  tlje  Cisalpine  re^>ubiic.  TJie  Grand  duke  of' 
Tuscany  renounced  his  dukedom  iti  favour  of  the  iniartt  dukf  of 
Parma,  created  king  of  Etruria;  and  t,he  independence  of  the  Bata? 
visw,  Helvetic,  and  Cisalpine  republics,  wiis  recogniseil  and  guar4»5 
tied  by  both  parties. 

25.  The  Lnglish  government  had  refused  to  enter  into  a  n^vid 
armistice,  though  in  dimgerof  being  deserted  by  the  emperors oi 
Gehwauy  and  Russia,  and  had  declined  every  -offer  of  pejice^  upoH 
fu6h  terms,  while  Malta  and  £g}[pt  continued  iu  the  hands  ofFniace. 
Bnt  after  tlie  re-capture  of-the  Ibrmer,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French 
under  Menou,  at  Alexandria,  in  September,  1,801,  both  parlies  see»»' 
ed  more  disposed  than  before  to  enter  into-  negotiation,  with  scrioaa 
views  of  bringing,  things  to  an  accommodation.  Oa.  March  27tfa, 
1,^02,  a  defmiuve  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens,  moi^e  favourable  lo 
France  that  to  England,  though  nothing  could  exceed  the  joyexr 
pressed  in  llje  latter  country,  on  the  termination  of  hostiikiet*  wilii 
the  French  republic.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  no  better  than  atrttce 
of  very  i»hort  duration.       .  ,  . 

26.  Tixfi  power  of  the  French  republic  at  this  moment  was  eooi> 
mously  great,  in  addition  to  4he  iormer  possesjious  of  France,  i< 
had  gained  the  Netherlands,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Geiiowy* 
-Geneva,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy  had  been  incorporated  with  it;  tisfk 
land  and  Switzerland  were-  rendered  effectually  dependent  upoaA 
The  Cmlpine  republic,  including  tlie  Milanese,  the  duchies  of.M 
dena,  Mantua,  and  Parma,  and  part  of  the  Venetian  and  Hoiwu  te^ 

..  ritories,  was  placed  under  the  presidency  of  the  first  consul,  fo»il 
term  iA  ten  yeare.    Genoa,  or  the  Ugurian  republic,  4)ad  b«««ii» 

.  covered  by.  the  treaty  of  Iiuneville;  Spain  was  eiuirely  at  theoow 
«iand  ot  1  rance^  as  well  as  Tuscany,  under  its  new  possessor,  thi 
vassal  kmg  ol  Etruria.  It  had  recovered  also  its  West  lodiaa  m^ 
numte,  aod  acquired  a  considerable  footiojj  in  South  Ameriwii       "'4 
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'  ^SECTION  XVI. 

FRAiVCK,  FROM   THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS  TO  THE   TREATY 

OF  TILSIT,  1,807» 

-  t.  lTiKi»alrcndy  been  pbeeired^  that  the  (irat  steps  of  the  coiv- 
sohite  were  of  a  ooacHiatory  nature.  Endeavours  were  made  to 
pacifj  the  rebeliious  departments ;  the  law  of  hostage,  which  liad 
been  in  its  opecUion  extrcmelv  vexatious,  was  reoealed;  ami  the- 
list  of  emignmts  closed.  Ob  tne  first  change  of  the  govemmeni. 
metisures  were  taken  to  repress  the  violence  of  the  jacobins,  ami 
Hwe  the  factious ;  but  the  sentences  passed  on  the  most  obnoxious 
were  •afterwa rds  mitiga ted. 

'2.  Soon  after  the  conclu!»i<m  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  first 
consul  gave  great  satistacticn  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  by  restoring 
^he  catnolic  pel^gion.  On  Easter-day.  1,802,  the.  peace  was  niti6e9 
in  the  ndetiopolitan  church,  with  all  the  sanctions  of  the  aiicient 
rrhffious  forms,  and  a  large  attendance  of  new  prelates.  The  basis 
of  tT<e  convention  witii  the  pope  iiad  been  settled  and  arranged  in 
Hie  preceding  year^  upon  tne  following  principles :— That  a  new 
divisioa  of  tho  rrench  dioceses  should  pe  made,  suited  to  the  ve^ 
pobHoan  dividon  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  tirat  consul  should 
nominate  the  new  arcbbisb<m  aild,btsho|>s,  leaving  it  to  the  pope, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  conier  canc^ical  institutions.  The  bishops 
to  appoint  the  p'*nsh  priests,  subject  to  tlie  approbation  of  govern- 
m^ent.  The  pope  to  procure  the  ancient  bishops  to  resign,  and  to 
engage  not  to  disturb  the  alienated  property  of  the  church.  No 
bull,  rescript,  &c.,  from  tiie  court  of  Rome,  no  decrees  of  synods,  or 
general  councils,  to  be  received,  or  promulgated,  withouMhe  couiSent 
of  government.  No  national  or  diocesan  meeting  to  take  place  with* 
out  the  same  authority  ;  or  any  nuncio,  legate,  or  vicar,  to  be  allowt 
ed  to  exercise  his  functions. 

S;  Such  were  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  cancardatum 
of  1,801.  The  pope  seemed'  to  be  ehidtomake  any  concessions 
that  might  recover  France  from  the  <kpth8  of  infidelity ;  while  the 
articles  themselves  plainly  show  that  the  first  consul^  in  restoring 
Catholicism,  had  no  intention  to  subject  the  nation,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman  see,  even  in  spiritual  matters.  A  still  strong* 
er  ptoot;  however,  of  which,  appears  in  the  liberty  afibriied,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who- were  placed  nearly 
Upon  the  same  footing  with  the  catholics :  and  were  even  allowed  to 
have  three  seminaries  of  education ;  two  in  tlie  easterta  parts  olf  France, 
for  tfie  I^thenms,  and  one  at  Geneva,  for  the  Caivmists.  Provision 
was  also  made  in  tlie  new  concordatum  for  the  supposed  case  ot  a 
Protestant  being  chosen  chief  magistrate  of  the  republw. 

4.  On  the  second  of* August,  1,802,  by  an  extraordinary  expres* 
rioQ  of  the  public  will,  the  consulate,  the  term  of  which,  in  the  case 
of  Buonaparte  and  Cambaceres,  had  been  limited  tp  ten  yeare,.  wa« 
eonferredwon  the  f^mer  for  life.  The  oiiginal  proposal  liad  beeo 
only  to  extend  the  term;  but  the  people  in  the  diierent  ccnanunm 
beiae  called  upon  to  give  thOT  opmion,  voted,  admoat  unanimous- 
H^m  ils  being  con&ued  to  &e  first  consul  for  life,  which  wa» 
iteiury  sanclkmed  by  the  senate. 


5*  This  Mfokiikmfnt  was  soon  followed  h^  a  new  tmofiux^ 
stltutioti)  calculated  4o  throw  greater  power  into  the  iiamk  of  liw 
tirst  magistrate,  who  wjis  permkted,  not  oply  to  nominate  his  cM 
leagues,  but  to  make  war,  form  alliances,  conclude  peace,  pjinioa 
criminals,  and  virtually  to  choose  the  members  of  the  legislstlive 
body,  1)5-  means  of  the  senate,  wiiich  was  almost  enttrojy  ^lAm 

"  his  influence.  He  was  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  the  gMetiv*  - 
ments  of  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  repuljlic^,  ami  otlier  newly  ac- 
quired states,  upon  a  simlkir  footing,  roservin^  to  himself,  iQ«llc«s^ 
the  supreme  power  as  first  magistrate.  All  these  steps  were  sosbU 
fully  taken,  as  to- appear-to  be  the  regukr  result  of  popular  choice 
and  deliberation.  Liberty,  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  Dutioiuil 
representation,  were  prolessed  to  be  the  objects  in  view;  but  care 
Wiis  taken  to  render  each  dependent  on  the  domineering  inlluence 
and  directions  of  the  first  consul.  It  was  ;it  this  period  that' the  Ci^ 
pine  was  converted  into  the  Italiim  republic.   . 

0.  Switzerland  was  4iot  so  easily  to  he  brought  under  the  Vf^n^^ 
yoke,  though  its  struggles  lor  liberty  and  independence  were  fioHii/ 
dn^Tnthag.  Many  oi  the  cantons  displayed  an  aiGfiost  inviocilrie  tit- 
tacbment  to  their  ancient  constitution,  and  resisited,  .hi  etery  way 
they  could,  tlie  menaceil  invasion  of  their  rights  and  privileges  ;b«l^ 
the  more  tl^y  were  divided  amongst  themselves^  which  unhappiij' 
proved  to  be  the  case  to  a  high  degree,  the  -g-reater  opportuHity  W4» 
afforded  to  ihe  despotic  ruier  (wf  France  to  intcrpe^e  liis  otfiCe$  to 
restore  peace,  nominally  as  a  mediator,  but  really  and  effectiuilly  lo 

.    the  subjugation  of  the  Country,  which,  wi»en  reduced,  was  in  mockeiy 

'^declared  to  be  free  and  independent.    Remonstrances  on  the  part;Oi 

'the  Englisli  court,  are, suppoj-effto have  had  some  eftt7ct  in  miugaUng 

the  rigour  of  bis  exactions,  and  rendering  the  new  constitutiwJ  i)i«»» 

pared  for  them,  more  congenial  to  their  feelings  than  might  olliffl- 

wise  have  been  the  case.  * 

7.  In  1,802,  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  in  virtue  el 


only  son  of  the  deceased  duke  of  Parma,  by  a  Spanish  princess, 
having  ast^igned  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  Tuscan  slates, 
under  ttie'title  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria. 

8.  Though,  by  the  above  treaty,  th^  indemnification  of  thi»s 
princes,  whose  rights  and  property  had  suffered  from  the  prog^ 
of  the  French,  seemed  to  be  left  chiefly  to  the  decision  of  tiie  «"?* 
of  the  empire,  Buonaparte  found  means  to  interfere  to  Ids  owa  ad* 
vantage,  favouring  those  most  from  whom  he  had  the  most  to  fear,  (* 
who  were  most  likoly  to  be  sybservient  to  ids  views.  For  the  dfM^e 
of  Wirtemburgh,'  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  CasseL  and  the  margrave 
of  Baden,  he  secured  the  electoral  dignity ;  while  the  jndemmlicsi* 
tions  were  provided  for  by  the  secularization  of  many  ecclesiastical 
states  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine. 

•  9.  It  was  soon  found  that,  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  little  cordiality 
was  produced  between  the  two  naUons.  The  first  consul  professed 
t©  be  bound  by  that  treaty  only  to  parUcular  specified  pomta,  a«l 
appeared  through  his  agents,  secret  or  avowed,  to  be  prepariag  Af 
f  «]^«wal  of  ho8tiht«&  He  had  seme  reason,  it  must  be  conf«flfied, 
to  be  oflended  with  the  liberties  taken  with  him  in  some  of  the  V^ 
licjouniRls  of  England  at  this  Ume ;  and  though  it  ^  scarce^  be 
wippoaed  that  peace  coukl  be  his  oyect,  yet  fie  ^eSTti^Sai* 


b&m  pro^flked  and  inritated  by  (he  ^^traet  of  tHe  BcitMi  p^em- 
lifeot  ami  nation.  So  earlj  as  ihe  month  of  May,- 1-,603,  tne  two 
eotmtrie&i  may  be  said  to  have  been  a^in  in  a  state  of  war  with 
each  other, 

iO.  On  this  quick  renewal  of  hostilities,  the  first  consul  iiad  re- 
coqi^se  to  a  most  extraordinary  measure,  in  detaining  all  the^Eng- 
lisb  who  happened  to 'have  come  over  to  France  during  tlie  peace, 
for  business  or  pleasure,  as  a  sort  of  hostsiges  for  the  future  conduct 
of  tbeir  country.  He  also  projected  a  powertul  invasion  of  Eng- 
landy  which  imd  only  the  effect  of  rousing  the  latter  country  to  sudi 
vigorous  and  patriotic '  exertions  as  entirely  to  frustrate  all  his 
schemes  and  intentions.  A  levy  en  masse  was  proposed,  subject 
to  ^lie  regulations  of  parliament.  As  another  act  of  vengeance 
against  England,  an  army  wad  sent  to  occupy  Hanover,  though  the 
king,  in  Ws  electoral  capacity,  had  determined  to  remain  neuter. 

11.  The  first  consul  nad  now,  for  some  time,  exercised  not  only 
kinely^  but  almost  despotic  power,  and  artfully  placed  himself  in 
such  a  situation  of  control  and  intiuence,  with  regard  to  all  the 
public  -bodies,  assemblies*  and  councils  of  the  nation,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  he  snould  have  aspired  to,  and  obtained,  the 
hi^jfrest  dignities  it  is  in  the  4>ower  of  a  nation  to  besto*v ;  though, 
had  he  acted  with  less  prudence  and  policy^  nothing  certainly  could 
have  occurred  more  surprising  than  the  undisturbed  elevation  of  a 
CoTBican  adventmrer  to  one  of  the  mosjt  splendid  thrones  of  Europe. 

-  By  an  organic  senatus  consultum  of  the  1 8th  of  May  1,004,  Buoua« 
pitrie  was_  declared  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  title  to  be  he- 
reditary, as  to  his  immediate  descendants,  and,  in  case  of  failure  o* 
mabe  issue,  granting  him  a  further  power  to  adopt  the  children,  or 
gnind-chiklren,  of  his  brothel's.  All  laws  were  to  originate  with 
the  sovereign,  or  to  be  proposed  in  his  name;  and  due  care  was 
taken,  by  rendering  the  legislative  body  and  tribunate  dependent  on 
the  senate,  in  the  appointment  of  which  the  emperor  was  to  have 
almost  the  whole  power,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  laws  contrary 
to  bis  will.  The  imperial  title  thus  conferred  on  him,  was  acknowl- 
edged by  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  though  not  by  England. 

12.  This  assumption  of  the  imperial  title,  by  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte^ and  the  subsequent  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  led  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  Francis  II.,  to  abdicate  the  Germanic  empire,  and 
to  change  his  title  to  that  of  emiteror  of  Austria,  thereby  securing 
the^sanae  hereditary  honour  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  at  the 

"same  time,  not  entirely  resigning  his  political  relationship -to  the 
states  and  empire  of  Germany. 

13.  On  the  2d  (>i^  December,  1,804,  Napoleon  was  crowned,  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  splendourj 
having  previously  invited,  or  rather  compelled  the  humbled  pontiff 
of  Ronae  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  to  anomt  him.  His 
emt^ress,  Josephine  Beauharnois,  to  whort>  he  had  been  some  time 
married,  was  crowned  at  the  same  time. 

li  Uncof  the  first  actsof  the  new  ennperor  was  to  change  the 
name^ef.thc  Code  civil  des  fraticais^  introduced  under  the  consulai^ 

fovesBiHent,  for  that  of  the  Codt  KapoUon.  His  two  brothers, 
oseph  and  Lewis,  and  his  two  colleagues,  Le  Brun  and  Cambaccies, 
were  declared  grand  elector^  constable^  ar^trchanceUor^  and  archrircfts- 
nrtr^  of  the  empire;  and  the  dignity  of  mareschal  was  conferred  ort 
the  ^most  distinguished  of  his  generals.  But,  in  ofder  to  give  niotc 
eialtti^  to  his  thrpne,  or  intimidate  bis  enemies^  under  pretcfnce  <of  a 

eg 
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rmfoM  coQdtafaei:,  be  h»d  many  e^mmeot  pen^ns  biuiigUjt  to ja^ 
among  others,  the  two  celebrated  generals,  Pichegrq  and  Mcffiw^ 
The  former  was,  scon  afteiu  found  dead  in  his  prison,  under  circud> 
stances  implying  little  less  than  a  most  deliberate  murder ;  the  latter* 
an  eiqual  object  of  dread  and  alarm,  and  whose  death  was  pi*obabfy 
contomplated,  was  permitted,  however,  to  retire  to  North  America. 
It  is  scarcely  credible,  though  it  certainly  appears  upon  record,  that 
the  French  minister  at  Berhn  was  directed  to  move  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia to  deliver  up  the  unfortunate  Lewis  XVliL,  then  at  Warsaw,  aiirf 
to  send  him  to  France,  to  answer  for  the  concern  he  was  stated  lo 
have  had  in  this'  conspiracy. 

16.  Having  obtained  the  imperial  dignity  in  France,  Napoleon  ap» 
peared  dissatisfied  to  be  only  president  of  a  republic  with  regard  to 
nis  Cisalpine  conquests.  Means  were  found  to  Induce  the  constituied 
authorities  of  the  new  Italian  republic  to  offer  to  him  the  crown  of 
Italy,  an  offer  he  was  quite  prepared  to  accept,  as  though  tiie  whole 
of  tnat  devoted  country  had  been  already  subdued.  On  the  26th  oi 
May,  1,805,  he  repair-ed  to  Milan,  and  taking  the  famous  iron  crown 
from  the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  denouncing 
vengeance  against  all  who  should  dispute  his  right  to  it.  Having 
done  this,  he  appointed  the  soh  of  the  empress  Josephine*  Be'auhar- 
nois,  to  be  his  viceroy,  and  agreed,  that  upon  his  death  the  two 
crowns  should  be  separated.  Soon  alter  he  seized  upon  Genoa,  dis- 
possessed the  doge  and  senalora  of  their  power,  and  decreed,  thai 
nencefortb  the  territories  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  as  it  was  called, 
should  be  annexed  to  France.  These  rapjicious  proceedings  at  length 
provoked  a  fresh  confederacy  against  liim,  so  that  before  the  year 
was  passed,  not  only  England,  but  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  were 
in  arms  to  resist  his  encroachments.  Sweden  had  joined  the  confed- 
eracy, but  retired  in  disgust.  Such,  however,  vvas  the  dread  of  the 
power  or  vengeance  of  France,  that  several  of  tlie  German  princes, 
particularly  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  sided  with  Napoleon,  in  opposi-. 
tion  to  the  emperor  Francis. 

16.  By  sea,  the  power  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  combined  failed 
of  gaining  any  advantages  over  the  allies.  On  the  2 1st  of  October, 
1,805,  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  a  complete  victory  was  obtained  by 
the  British  fleet,  under  lord  Nelson,  who  perished  in  the  action. 
There  was  a  disparity  in  the  number  of  shit)s,  m  favour  of  tbe  French 
and  Spaniards,  of  thirty-three  to  twenty-seven.  On  the  continent, 
the  course  of  the  war  was  very  different.  The  king  of  Prussia  was 
dilatory  in  bis  proceedings,  and  &ven  treacherous.  Sweden  had 
withdrawn.  The  emperor  Francis  employed  an  inefficient  com- 
mander, if  not  worse,  (general  Mack,)  and  the  Russians,  who  were 
more  in  earnest,  were  baffled  by  the  unsteady  proceedings  of  their 
allies,  and  distressed  by  want  of  provisions,  sickness,  and  fatigue, 
After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  December,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
whose  capital  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  soticited  peace^ 
submitting  to  surrender  what  had  been  allotted  to  him  of  the  Venetian 
territories,  together  with  the  principalities  of  Lucca  and  Pioml^no ; 
and  to  acknowledge  Buonapai-te  as  king  of  Italy.  Bavaria  acquired 
a  part  of  the  Brisgaw  and  Tyrol.  Such  were  the  terms  of  the  peace 
.   olPresburgh,  October,  1,804.  ^ 


,      .  J  *    *.  ,      r  * .  f  ^?varia  and  Wirtemburgh  were 

elevated  to  the  rank  of  kmgs  of  their  respective  countries  :  and 
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i^i^D#  Beatiharnois^  viceroy  of  Italy,  sod  of  the  French  empress 
JOdej^hine.  obtained  in.  maniage  the  daughter  of  the  new  king  of 
fi^varia,  though  she  had  been  previously  i^trothed  to  the  priiice  oi 
^den. 

^^  13.  The  court  of  Naples,  during  this  war,  through  the  injudi. 
opus,  but  natural,  resentment  of  the  aueen,  aster  to  the  late  un- 
Rurtunate  queen  of  France,  bad  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  high  di^ 
pleasure  of  Nnpoieon,  by  admitting  a  British  and  Russian  army  to 
land  on  its  territories.  Tne  French  despot  lost  no  time  in  pronounc- 
ing sentence  on  the  rebellious  neutral  He  quickly  madA  it  known 
that  the  Bourbon  cknasty  had  ceased  to  reign  at  Naples.  .The  royal 
family  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Palermo,  and  in  a  shoAime  aller, 
Napoleon  conferred  the  Neapolitan  crown  on  his  brother  Joseph, 
na^uch  to  the  discontent,  however,  of  the  people,  who  for  some  time 
gave  him  great  disturbance.  Joseph  was  proclaimed  king,  March 
30,  J, 806. 

1 9.  The  epnperor  of  the  French  had  another  kingdom  in  viejv  for  ^ 
l>js  brother  lie  wis,  constable  of  France.  Holland  had  submitted  to 
several  forms  of  government,  without  obtaining  that  order  imd  tnm- 
qulUity  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  those 
w|id  directed  her  affairs.  It  was  suggested  that  a  monarchy  would 
n^QEiedy  all  the  disorders  to  which  she  was  exposed ;  and  it  was  hint- 
e^V-too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood,  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
expfieror,  if  the  leading  persons  of  the  state,  not  the  community -at 
brgc,  would  give  countenance  to  such  u  chance.  So  great  was  the 
infatuation,  or  timidity,  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  suggestions 
were  mtide,  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  solicit  the  appointment  of  ^ 
the.  emperor's  brother,  who  declared  himself  king  of  Holland  ac- 
cordingly, June  5.  1,806.  To  the  credit  of  the  new  king,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  ne  soon  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  imperial  brother, 
by  being  too  lenient  to  his  subjects,  and  by  ende  ivounng  to  mitigate 
the  rigour  of  the  French  dex^rees. 

20.  In  the  year  1,306,  Napoleon  succeeded  in  subverting  Ih^ 
constitution  of  the  Germaif  empire,  by  detaching  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal states,  chiefly  of  the  western  and  southern  divisions  of  Ger- 
many, to  form  what  was  denominated  "  The  Confederation  of  th» 
Rhine,''^  by  which  the  several  princes  consented  to  renounce  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  to  contract  a  federative  alliance  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  to  supply  him  with  troops  whenever  he  should 
demand  them.  In  (feonsequence  of  this  gross  defection  of  so  many 
members,  the  emperor,  by  a  solemn  edict,  abdicated  the  govem- 
mant  of  the  Gerrtumic  empire,  absolving  all  the  electors,  princes, 
and  states,  from  the  obligations  by  which  they  stood  bound  to  him, 
as  their  legitimate  head ;  thereby  terminating,  as  it  were,  a  gov- 
ernment which  had  subsisted  for  a  thousand  years,  luid  been  on. 
interruptedly  confided  to  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  from  the  yeai 
1  4'*8 ' 

^21 /it  seemed  as  if  every  thing,  at  this  time,  wascloomed  to  fall 
before  tjie  power  of  the  Corsican.  Prussia,  which  had  hitljerto 
acted  a  ftost  unwise  part,  in  neglecting  to  add  its  'weight  to  the 
confederacy  of  1,804,  and  even  submiUlng  to  be  cajoled  into  an  . 
ailiaiiCe  with  France,  became,  in  the  course  of  tbe  yew  1,806.  sen-  • 
siWe  of  her  error;  but  to  no  good  purpose.  She  novy  precipitately 
entered  into  a  war  for  which  she  was  ill-prepared ;  with  no  sup- 
Mrt  but  that  of  Saxony;  and  having  put  her  army  under  the  com- 
inand  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  sustained  two  lignal  and  aliiw«t 
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fatal  defeats,  at  Jmia  and  Averstadt^  la^ini^  the  capital  open' to  Qw, 
advance  of  the  enemy,  who  enterea  it  in  triumph ;  and,  being  too 
welt  received  and  entertained  by  the  people,  did  not  fail,  su>mal^ 
other  cases,  to  take  due  advantage  of  their  willing  submissioo.  h^ 
the  course  of  the  contest,  the  Saxons  were  detached  from  Pnina, 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  being  wounded,  and  obliged  to  quit  hb 
dominions  on  the  advance  of  the  French,  died  miserably  at  Altpna: 
Napoleon,  in  .resentment,  meanly  refusing  to  sulier  his  body  to  be 
buned  amongst  his  ancestors. 

'  2S.  It  was  during  fats  sqjouniment  in  Berlin,  JNovember,  1^ 
that  the  French  emperor  dictated  diat  extraortUnary  decree;  de*^ 
daring  tn^feritish  islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  thoaga  i» 
had  no  navai  ibrce  capable  of  interrupting;  their  commerce  in  anf 
part  of  the  world.  By  this  decree^  the  whole  trade  of  Britain  trat 
proscribed;  no  intercourse  of  any  sort  was  allowed  to  take  place; 
ail  British  subjects  on  the  continent  were  threatened  with  arrest  and 
•  contisLation  ot  property,  and  every  port  shut  against  J&iglish  ves- 
sels, in  Prussia,  Denmark,  die  Hansc  to«vn8<  Holland,  Tkodei^ 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  &c. 

23.  The  progress  of  the  French,  in  (he  territories  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  occasioned  fresh  alarm  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  to 
the  British  government,  and  procured  for  h  rederick  that  assistance 
which  his  former  supinenoss  and  Intrusion  on  the  Hanoverian  states 
might  very  reasonably  have  rendered  hopeless.  The  king  of  Swe> 
den  was  also  subsidized'  by  England,  to  send  an  army  into  Pome* 
rania ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  allies  were  Insufhcieat  to  stop  tlte 
career  of  the  French.  The  Russians  fought  many  severe  battles, 
at  Eylau,  Friedland,  &c.,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  the  French 
getting  possession  of  Dantzic  and  Konissberg;  losses  so  severely 
telt  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  to  <:ompel  liim  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace,  as  a  conquered  enemy ;  while  Napoleon,  with  consummate  art, 
not  only  persuaded  Alexander  to  abandon  the  king  of  Prussia  to  M 
fotc,  but  to  form  an  alliance  with  himself^  fof  the  further  spoliatwD 
Of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  to  concur  in  arrangements  veiy 
adverse  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and  serviceable  onIy,to 
vn  family.    By  the  treaty  of  Tilsitl^July,  1,807,  the  emperor 


his  own 


of  Russia  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  Rhenish  confederacy,  no»' 
consisting  of  many  states,  and  Joseph  and  Lewis  Buonaparte,  as  kinp 
of  Naples  and  Holland.  He  suffered  the  French  emperor  to  confer 
on  his  youngest  brother,  JeronUy  with  the  title  of  king  of  Westpw- 
lia,  the  Prussian  provinces  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rliioe?^^ 


»Y«5>  Kircu  w  uic  cieuiur  ^irow  Kmg)  01  oaxony.  With  tne  uue  wuu»- 
of  Warsaw;  and  by  secret  articles,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  ©ostot 
the  nsurpatioos  pf  the  French,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  were  sao^ 
tioned  and  confirmed.  During  the  whole  of  the  years  1,806  ana 
1,807,  the  German  states  were  undergoing  continual  chang^ 
through  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  All  the  prioces  vrbo 
joinedihe  Rhenish  confederation  were  rewarded  with  titlSs  or  ter^ 
ritorial  possessions;  all  who  favoured  the  allies,  dispossessed  ol 
their  dominions,  and  declared  enemies  of  France.  To  pprticulan» 
all  these  revolutions,  few  of  wliich  were  permanent,  woiid  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  present  work. 

24.  Among  other  acquisitions  resulting  from  the  treaty  ot  TilA 
Napoleon  i«covered  the  looran  isLmds.    These  isitmds,  sub«e^o«* 
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t<>  ilte  treaty  of'Campo-Fonnio,  had  been  greattj  agHaled  aud  Uk«< 
tttrtyed,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  know  Mrbat  to  do  with  tiiem.  in 
Murch,  1^800,  however,  by  a  convention  i>etween  Russia  and  lie 

Flirte,  it  was  sett -ed^that  Corfu.  Cephalooia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  Cerigo, 
St.  Mauro,  and  Paxo,  should  oe  formed  Into  one  state,' nnder  ine 
gfinnintee  of  tlie  conti-actin":  parties,  by  the  name  of  the  loniun 
republic.  By  the  treaty  of"  Amica%  1 ,802,  Napoleon  engtigod  to 
aeftnowledge  the  Scptinsular  repubtic;  bat,  by  the  treaty  of  I'ilsit, 
it  was  restored  to  iiim  agqin  by  Russia.  This  treaty,  ia  abort,  ap^ 
peared  to  be  dictated  entirely  by  the  despot  of  France.  Pruwia^ 
abilndoned  by  her  l^fussiun  ally,  suffered  dreadfuily.  The  king  o% 
Sweden  refused  to  become  a  party  to  this  memorable  conrention, 
vmd  manifested  a  determination  to  resist,  to  the  utmost,  the  en* 
cranchments  of  the  French ;  but  he  had  little  judgment  or  prudence 
to  direct  him ;  and  be  had  not  tiie  means  to  contend  against  such  an 
»lveisai^  as  Buonaparte.  At\er  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  save 
Stralsund,  and  keep  his  army  in  romerania,  he  was  at  length 
coRipeiled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  both  of  Stralsund  and  the  Isle  of 
Rugen. 


SECTION  XVII. 

SPA  N  AXU  PpllTUGAL  FROM  1,788  TO  1,814. 

1.  These  two  couutiics  are- by  r.ntu to  so  connected,  that  thonglv 
their  interests  are,  and  generally  have  l)een,  very  different,  and 
the  people  little  disposed  to  friendly  associations,  yet*  with  regard 
te  the  affairs  of  Europe,  they,  have  very  commonly  been  involved 
in  tft6  same  troubles,  and  never  long  permitted  to  enjoy  tranc|uimty, 
u4iH€  the  leading  powers  of  the  continent  have  been  engaged  m  waR 
This  has  been  already  sufficiently  manifested  in  the  history  of  these 
tiVd  contiguous  kingdoms,  during  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  has  been  tendered  still  more  conspicuous  by  the  ev^n'i 
of  tte  subsequent  years. 

2.  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  came  to  the  crown  in  December,  1,788. 
when  the  French  revolution  was  just  beginning ;  and  it  was  not  tiil 
some  few  years  after,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rei^n  of  terror,  tlrdt 
his  kingdom  becjmie  involved  in  the  distni-bances  ol  that  great  catas- 
trophe. The  Spaniai-ds,  in  th*?  year  1 ,793,  offipnded  with  the  vio- 
lence offered  to  the  royal  family  of  Frdnce,  had  invaded  the  latter 
country,  and  taken  the  town  of  Bellgarde,  little  foreseeing^  the 
8pee<ly  and  severe  reprisals  to  which  they  were  exposing  thenvi 
selves.  Early  in  the  year  1,794,  the  French,  under  general  Dugonri^ 
mier,  invaded  Spain,  and  succeeded,  not  only  in  beating  the  SpanisU 
army,  but  in  securing  the  occupation  of  many  places  ot  importance. 
These  successes  wer6  riot  only  available  to  the  restoration  <rf  peace 
Wkh  Spain,  but  procured  for  the  French,  by  the  treaty  ot  1,795,  tlie 
Spjinish  portion  of  the  valuable  island  of  St  Pom mgo.  m  the  West 
hidies,  and,  In 

island  ,of  Trinidad  taken  from  her,  and  retamed  by  Great  Britain 
at  the'peivce  of  Amiens,  and  her  cottHnerce  ciippied  and  impeded 

fo  all  parts  of  the  worid.  ...,.«  *^  u-  »•«. 

S.  .though  she  souglit,  by  a  lar^e  «iihaidy  to  Fmce,  to  be  per- 
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mitted  to  remsuu  neuter,  after  the  reneival  uf  the  war  in  1,805,  yet 
she  was  not  Jong  gliowed  to  be  »t  peace.    In  1,801,  the  EngMi,9» 
picioua  of  her  close  connexicm  *vUh  France,  seized  u»)on  someoihei 
treasure  ships,  coming  froni  South  America,  with  a  sudtlenneis judg- 
ed hy  many  to  be  not  strictly  justiliable ;  and,  in  1  »805,  war  was  fonfr 
ally  deciai-ed  agsiinst  Great  Britain,    liut  in  tnis  new  war  slie  was 
again  doomed  to  suffer  misfortime,  her  tieet  being  totjUIy  bealen  l>v 
lord  Nelson,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1,806,  in  the  celebrated  battle  oS 
eapc  Tnitalgar,    (See  Sect.  XV 1.,  §  16.) 
>  4.  During  the  year  1,806,  Spain  appeared  disposed  to  break  with 
Fronee,  had  any .mis/brtune  befallen  (lie  latter  power;  but  berisuc- 
cesses  in  Prussia  seem  to  have  inthnidated  Spain,  iind  to  have  in- 
duceu  her,  m  1,807,  through  the  mimoeuvres  of  Godoy,  the  Spanisli 
ininister,  who  had  a  view  to  the  principality  of  Algarves,  to  enter 
mto  a  r«goIar  treaty  Vvkh  France,  lor  the  partition  oi  Portugal. 
.  \  Hitherto  the  latter  country,  since  the  elevation  of  Buonapail^ 
tothechiel  magistracy,  had  been  suflercd  to  remain  neuter.  Ihe 
reigmrig  queen  having  l>een  declared  insane,  the  power  had  devolved 
10  the  prmce  of  Brazil,  crown  priuce,  hi  1,709,  \vhi»,  in  virtue  of  liis 
purchased  ne«jtrality,  had  bcen^able  to  keef)  his  co  m  me  rein  1  relations 
With  Lnghmd,  unmolested  by  the  Fre^^cli,  till  the  treaty  just  meoticn 
ed  between  the  latter  power  and  Spain. 

6.  France  was  not  long  in  avaiimg  herself  of  tlie  permission  she 
P^rin^ni'^^w!?,  ™'^*  1"  ^f^7  through  Spain,  for  tlie  subjugation  of 


loose 

-  ^,  -  , or- 7  "—/shortly  afterwards,  the  Frencli 

army,  urtder  general  Junot,  passed  the  fronUere.  In  these  exlremi- 
nes,^mati§ated  by  the  English,  the  royal  family  deteitnined  to  embark 
tor  America.  They  set  sail  on  the  ^Ist  of  November,  1,807 ;  and, 
on  Uie  30lh,  Junot,  with  his  army  entered  Lisbon. 

7.  Ihe  stiite  ot  Spain,  at  this  period,  tvas  undoubtedly  sodi 
iw  to  encourage  the  most  ambitious  views  of  the  French  emperor. 
Nothing  coiilcT  exceed  the  weakness  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  or  the 
S?^?  of  the  national  affairs.  At  the  very  moment  of  the  parti- 
«.?J  fr''^  the  hereditary,  prince,  Ferdinand,  ivho  had  refused  lo 
SI  ^.  I  minister's  sister-in-law,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  conrt, 
jvas  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  threatened  ivith  rcriminal  prosecution, 


rf^iv  I  11*  T  -7 '•"'7  !>'«' •"-»«»* jr  \^<tiicu  lue  "  prince  oi  vk:^^^' 
on'1kT\all^^F''^^  u""^  distressed  by  these  tumults,  was  iodoced, 
«nn.  nnJ^K^  °^  March,  1,808,  to  resign  his  crown  in  favour  of  bfe 
son,  now  become  terdinand  Vil.;  butlie  so6n  a/lerwards  revoked 
MK  .iMiaition,  as  forced  upon  him,  and  extorted  by  the  dread  of 
personal  yioience.  Nothing  could  be  more  direcllj-  calculated  to 
^°„?n„1iJ„  i.""'^""*  ■'^  Buonaparte  than  these  divisions,  whose  con- 
St^n^fo^Vn  1^  ">  a"  cases  of  premedlti.ted  con.juest,  to  promote 
teu^»  H.f'!^^'  '?  be  ca  led  in  as  an  arbitn.  or  or  mediator, 
failed  to  hi,  L^  m  l^«.instl•nce.  After  Buoiwparte  luul  been 
Keh  ll.«  r^riS*'  "'  «^™Pe"ing  the  king  an<l  queen  to  emigrate, 
SrXle  ■^,,'fl  f .^^  "''"'?  ^¥^  °''^l«'"'  t«  such  a  n^a* are, 
«m  ttfstete^of  CT'^  were  iDviteJ  to  repafr  to  Bayonne,  to  coafe 

OM  lu  BRect    On  Uie  J4th  of  AprU  Buonaparte  arrived  there;  *«" 
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ilMiid  <ni  the  SOth,  aiKl  on  Ihe  1st  of  Mny,  Chuiles  IV.  nnd  hk  queen, 
Mer  the  ravourite,  Godoy,  had  been  released,  on  their  applicaaon  to 
Bnonanarte. 

8.  '1  he  transactions  at  Bayonne  exceeded  almost  every  thing  to 
be  met  with  in  any  preceding  history.  The  persons  invited  were 
exactly  those  whom  buonaparte  would  have  been  glad  to  imve  men 
driven  into  his  toils*  la  this  case  they  were  %veak  enough  to  ^o 
tliitiier  of  their  own  accord.  Having  the  two  kiufs  completely  in 
his  power  and  beyond  the  frontier  of  Spain,  he  compellecl  Chai*lc9 

.  to-  resume  his  authority,  on  purpose  that  he  might  resign  it  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  French,  proposing,  on  the  terms.of  an  eqnivalent  else- 
where, a  similar  act  of  renunciation  on  the  part  m  Ferdinand; 
which  the  latter  indignantly  refusing,  was  at  once  declared ^ to  be 
exclude<)  from  all  i)0  had,  and  all  lie  niiglU  have  had,  and  even 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  liberty.  This  so  inlimi<lated  the  degrad- 
ed prince,  that  at  lengtli  he  unconditionally  resigned  his  royal  digni- 
ty^ first  into  the  hands  of  his  lather,  and  through  him.  into  those  of 
Buonajmrte,  who  soon  obtained,  though  in  a  manner  tlie  most  extra* 
ordinary,  the  consent  of  most  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  state, 
9S  well  as  of  the  con*?liluted  authorities,  to  the  appointment  of  his 
brother  Joseph,  then  king  of  Naples,  to  the  vacani  Spanish  throne, 
ami  to  render  it  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  usurper.  In  the 
mean  while,  Ferdman:!  was  sent  to  Vaiancey^and  aftenvards  to  Fon- 
tainebleait,  as  a  prisoner,  and  Charles  and  bis  queen  to  Compiegne : 
their  ipint  abdication  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  publicly  announced 
at  Mailrid  on  the  20th  of  May,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Spanish 
people  in  genera!,  wlio  soon  resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  bornd 
indignities  they  were  made  to  undergo. 

.  9.  In  the  course  of  the  very  month  in  which  all  the  transactions 
at  Bayonfie  took  phwce,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  entered  the  capibil 
of  Spain  as  king,  the  national  resentment  was  manifested  by  a  gen- 
eral rising,  and  insurrection  iii  !lll  tlie  principal  provinces;  but  it 
was  first  in  Andalusia  thM  any  thing  like  an  organized  eovernmept 
w«s  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  patriots; 
there,  a  provincial  jvnia^  or  coimcil  of  magistrates,  inhahitants, 

'  and  constituted  authorities,  was  formed,  at  SeviUt  which  led  to 
other  conventions  or  the  same  nature,  in  places  least  molested  by 
the  French,  and  in  all  <^  these  Ferdinand  VH.  was  prodainaed  kinc, 
imd  war  openly  denounced  against  the  French,  accompanied  wim 
proclamations  and  manifestoes,  highly  creditable  to  the  good  seofle. 
spirit,  ardour,  and  patriotism  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  expressed 
in  terms  very  different  from  the  kmguage  to  which  the  French  ty- 
rant had  been  accustomed.  Joseph  Buonaparte  entered  Spain  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1,808,  escorted  by  four  thousand  Italian  troops,  and 
followed  by  upwards  of  one  hutidred  carriages,  conveying  his  suite 
and  the  members  of  the  junid  assembled  at  Bnyonne,  to  assist  at  his 

•  inauguration.  He  was  ill  received,  or  rather  sullenly  treated  by  the 
Inhabitants,  on  his  passage  to  th6  capital.  J o^ph  entered  Madnd 
on  the  20th  of  Jiily ;  at  which  very  time  the  Spaniards  obtained  an 
iroportant  victory  over  a  French  army  marching  upon  Cadiz,  which 
were  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the  amount  of  lourteen  thousand 
ineiu  while  the  French  fleet  at  Cadiz  was  seized  by  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  don  Thomas  Morla.    These  success  on  the  part- 

V  Itie  Spaniards,  comr.elled  the  new  king  to  reUre  from  the  capitol 
10  "Burgos  after  plundering  the  treasury  and  securing  the  crown 
jewel&i 
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10.  Id  the  mean  while,  it  was  sopn  discovered  Ihat  ilieaxi|t< 
other  powers  would  be  wanted,  in  order  to  rescue  llie  kingdom  m 
peiifaisuki  Irom  the  j^rasp  of  Napolecru  Application  was  accordingly 
made  to  the  <^v>urt  ol  London,  to  the  Swedes,  and  to  the  Fortuj;aese 
v)d  Austrians  The  former  paid  a  ready  and  willing  attenlioDlo 
the  call ;  axid  the  whole  British  nation  evinced,  in  an  extraordipary 
miioiier^  the  utmost  desire  to  render  eifectuul  assistance  to  S[ki1d, 
wliose  oiuise  seemed  to  be  justly  interesting  to  every  friend  ofrreedoBji 

l\.  While  these  things  were  passing  in  Spain,  a  similar  sjarit 
had  arisen  in  Portugal,  against  tiie  tynmny  and  usurpations  of  the 
French ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  British  army,  in  the  month  of  August^ 
under  sir  Arthur  WelJesley,  (afterwards  duke  of  WeHingtonj)  gave 
timely  effect  to  these  patriotic  movements.  The  relief  of  rortugal 
was  sooner  accomplii^ed  than  proved  to  be  the  case  aftervvanls 
ivith  Spain.  On  the  21st  of  August  a  decisive  battle  took  pfuce  at 
Vimieni,.  between  the  French  and  combined  armies  of  English  and 
t'ortuku^se ;  in  which  the  former  were  so  entirely  beaten  as  to  be 
obliged  to  evacuate  tlie  country ;.  and  which  tliey  were  ejiabtefltp 
do,  by  a  convention  concluded  at  Cintra,  under  circumstances  considr 
ered  far  too  favourable,  by  Europe  in  general,  and  which  m&if 
sented  by  the  people  ^r  England. 

12.  The  evacuation  of  Portugal,  ho wev<5r,  at  all  events,  set  aif 
army  free  for  the  use  of  Spain,  which,  at  the  latter  end  of  tk 
month  of  October,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand. men.  entered 
that  country,  under  the.  command  of  sir.  John  Moore ;  the  '(in)j«fpr 
Napoleon  hsiving  quitted  Paris  just  dfcout  the  same  time,  t^  t|k? 
the  command  of  the  French  army  there.  .Unfortunately,  the  ?la"te 
ot  bpain  at  the  moment  of  this  first  attempton  the  part  of  fogland^^tO 
give  aid  to. the  patriots,  was  such  Jis  greatly  to  embarr«iss  the  Br\\ii 
commander :  he  had  been  taught  (or  rather,  tiie  government  at  home 


forces,  to  an  amount  iar  exceeding  all  iik  calculations :  nor  did  he 
consider  even  liis  own  army  so  Well-appointed  as  to  enable  him 
to  contend,  in  the  heart  of  ^he  kingdom,  whither  he  was  directed  0 
proceed,  with  any  fair  probability  of  success.  He  was  evidently 
diapinted  with  the  prospect  before  him ;  and  though  a  perfediy 
hr;  ye  oflicer,  felt  himself  so  ill-supported  by  the  Spaniards,  at  Iciisl 
by  those  who  directed  the  public  affairs,  (it  not  even  deceived  aini 
betraved,)  and  so  embarrassed  by  want  of  money  and  other  supplies, 
98  to  be  compelled  to  retire.  Ilie  retreat  of  his  army,  thoqghr 
happily  disgraced  by  many  irregularities  and  disorders  amongst.tbe 
sojdiery,  was  conducted,  in  the  iace  of  the  enemy,  {-Buonaparte 'tiim-. 
se  J  bemg  sometimes  present,)  with  singular  courage  arid  dexterify, 


i^iit-r  ir,,s  acuon,  on  the  arrival  gf  the  transports,  the  EniJlish  troops 
^r^allV^r  EftlJi'"^*^^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^  '"^^'^'^^  onl;^'-ry,  irf 

had^'eameTtd^R'*^^  Moore  finally  determined  upon  reii^^^ 
fed  S%iW  fkllT''^^^  b«d  lecovered  possession  of  the  v^^ 
wed  to  6rt^  «2f /1^^^  *^«  J>atriots  had  endoiif 

^ured  to  tortUy  and  deiend;  but  it  wa/wrrendered  to  the  enefl* 
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eaitf  in  the  month  of  December,  1,808,  by  the  temporaiy  govemofj 
pdd  Thomas  Morla.  Spaiu  was  far  from  being  subdued  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1,808,  though  the  lispect  of  thiogs  was  alarming,  and 
the  French  extremely  confident  of  success.  Joseph  re-entered 
Madrid^  in  great  pomp,  in  January,  1,809.  In  the  mean  time,  Napo* 
leon  had  decreed  that  the  inquisition  should  be  abolished,  many  mon^ 
asteries  suppressed,  and  the  feudal  privileges  abrogated. 

14.  After  the  a^air  of  Corunna,  the  French  arm^  under  general 
Soalt,  (duke  of  Dalmatin,)  invaded  Tortugal  agam,  and  was  able 
to  get  possession  of  Oporto ;  while  another  army,  under  general 
Victor,  threatened  Lisbon.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  fresh  troopc 
arrived  from  England,  under  the  command  of  sir  Artlmr^^ellesley, 
who  quickly  recovered  Oporto,  and  tlien  turning  ag^ffik  Victor, 
once  more  relieved  Portugal  from  the  presence  of  the  French.  In 
ione  he  entered  Spain,  and  by  the  201h  of  July  was  m  a  situatioo 
to  threaten  Madrid ;  on  the  27th  and  28th,  af  I'alavera  del  Re^rnaj 
he  was  attacked  by  the  French  iindcr  Joseph  Buonaparte,  assisted 
by  four  marshals ;  6ut  was  able,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards, 
after  a  very  hard  fought  battle,  to  repel  Ihcm  with  great  l<>s«. 
Though  this  victory  was  not  attended  with  any  immediate  mIvmi- 
taeed;,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  rather  rashly  hazarded,  the 
Bnt^  general,  for  his^reat  skill  and  conduct  during  the  action, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage-  by  the  title  of  viscount  Weliington  of 
T^n  isi.v6ra 

16.  Though  a  central  junta  had  been  appointed  in  1,808,  to  give 
consistency  and  strength  to  the  proceedings  of  the  patriots,  they 
were  still  ill-prepared  either  to  contend  against  the  enemy  alone, 
or  conjointly  with  the  British.  In  tlie  battle  of  Talavera,  and  alter- 
wards,  their  movements*  had  rather  embarrassed  than  agisted  the 
operations  oi  the  latter.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  Spaniards, 
from  the  first,  could  have  been  prevailed  u{)on  to  appoint  lord  W^ 
lington  generalissimo  of  all  tlie  forces  acting  agamst  the  l^repch. 
The  latter,  however,  were  much  harassed  by  a  sort  oi  desultory 
%van  carried  on  by  guerilla  parties,  who  intercepted  their  supplies, 
a»<l  without  -'"'^---° ^  ^^^*.u^  on«n.rpmpnt.  Hnr  whii^h.  mdeed* 


they  were 

ambuscade* ...—  ^  —  ^        , 

country  evidently  gave  tiiem  great  advantages. 

16  It  is  not  toT)e  wondered  that  the  extraordinary  situation  of 
Soain  should  occasion  great  embarrassment  in  tjie  management  of 
the  war.  In  the  place  of  the  supreme  central  junta  of  1,808,  a 
recenCY  had  been  appointed,  and  the  cortes  assembled,  but  without 
sufficie^  efiect.  The  Spanish  armies  acted  without  system,  and  the 
nation  at  large  manifested  a  jealousy  ot  Uioir  English  allies,  which 
prevented  such  a  co-operation  as  might  have  brougTit  the  ^hote  "[^^^^ 
ine  command,  to  the  evident  advantage  of  the  cause,  m  which  they 
S^st  have  been,  though  with  different  degrees  of  zeal  and  judgment, 
Sly  hitSd  This  distrust  ontl.e  part  ot  the  Spaniards  ex- 
Xd Vem  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  treatment  iar  from  conciliatory 
Kp  par^  of  the  English.  The  war  which  was  renewed  between 
FviSTe^and  Austriu,  In  1,809,  drew  the  attention  of  Napoleon  m 
soScgree  from  Spain:  but  those  differences  being  soon  adjusted, 
!^";?.  i^^iT:  «....n  1  ftUK  nmvfirfnl  reinforcements  weit,  sent  from 


lish  into  the  sea."-    What  has  been  said  oi  c^pa  u  is  u^  T  ^//rrTn^rif 
^ble  toPmlngah  in  the  latter  country,  not  only  «  better  spiriT 


f 
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WM  maDttented,  but  the  army  being  placed  under  British  coibiMi^ 
and  regalarlj  or^eanized,  by :^enerai  ford  Beresford^  was  soon  i^ov 
ed  capable  o(  anording  very  effectual  aid  and  assistance. 

17.  During  the  whole  of  the  years  1,81.0  and  1)811,  the  cootend- 
ing  armies  were '  occupied  in  striving  to  gain  advantages  over  each 
oiner,  which  called  forth  all  the  skill  and  judgment  appertaining 
to  the  science *of  war.  The  detail,  however,  of  the  several  actiooli 
which  took  place,  of  the  investment  and  capture  of  the  strung  ho^ 
of  the  two  portions  of  the  Penmsula,  do  not  belong  to  such  n  won 
us  the  present  It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1,812,  and  after  (t{^ 
victory  grained  by  lord  Wellington  over  the  French  under  raarawl 
fifarmont,  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  that  the  total  expulsioc  of  the 
French,  afll  •verthrow  of  the  throne  of  .foseph,  became  a  matter  ol 
little,  doubt.  The  battle  of  Salamanca  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
the  gates  of  Madrid  once  more  to  the  patriots  and  allied  army,  and 
restored  the  Spanish  crown  to  Ferdinand.  The  battle  was  fbognt  on 
the  22d  of  July.  On  the  30th,  lord  Wellington  entered  Vai/adolid 
the  enemy  retiring  before  him;  and  on  the  12tb  of  August,  Madria 
surrendered  to  the  British  arms.  Joseph  and  hi;  suite  naving  pre- 
viously quitted  it.  Lord  Wellington  was  received  in  the  capital  with 
the  acclaniations  lustly  due  to  the  liberator  of  Spain ;  but  had  tW 
Spaniards  'themselves  used  the  exertions  yiey  might  have  done, 
(NafK>)epn.  being  at  this  time  engaged,  in  Ru^ia,)  the  femnsutf 
might  probably  have  been  sooner  defivered  from  the  French,  after 
Vie  recovery  ot  the  capital,  than  proved  to  be  the  case. 

18.  The  l^ter  made  a  stand  at  Burgos,  which  was  id  vested  ht 
the  English,  but  after  a  siege  of  more  than  a  month,  abandoned  vfw 
considerable  loss;  the  British  forces  being  once  more  obliged  to  re 
tire  as  far  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Tbe 
Spaniards,  however,  at  length  appeared  to  be  roused  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  situation,  and  wisely  confided  to  lord  Weilingloo  ik 
termination  of  this  protracted  war.  In  December,  1,812,  he  «» 
appointed  generalissimo,  and  distinguished  by  extraordinary  powers. 

.19.  it  seemed  now  to  be  practicable  to  eml,  by  a  decisive  «> 
lion,  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  Spain ;  and  lord  WeliingtoQ 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  opportunity.  He  took  the  field  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  May,  1,813,  and  on  the^lstof  June,broo^W 
the  enemy  to  action  ^n  the  plains  of  Vittoria.  Never  was  a  vie 
tory  more  decisive  than  the  one  obtained  at  thi?  time  bj  the  com- 
bined BrUisb,  Portuguese,  and  Sptmish  armies.  Joseph  and  hj 
tBoops  were  <x>mpelied  to  quit  the  field  witli  such  extreme  precip 
tation,  as  to  leave,  behind  them  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  two  tnousaw 
carriages  o!  dilTerent  descriptions,  stores,  provisions,  and  ?Mi  immeBSO^ 
booty,  consisting  chiefly  of  tbe>plunder  ol  Madrid,  fortunatt»y  reacow 
upon  this  occasion  from  the  usurper,  who  was  present,  and  verj 
narrowly  escaped. 

20.  After  the  battle  of  Vittorin,  and  the  M  o(  the  strong  tow* 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampelana,  the  British,  Portuguese,  and  Sp«  ; 
ish  troops  crossed  the  feidassoa,  and  entered  France.     Karij  » 
March,  the  City,  of  Bordeaux  freely  ..opened  her  gates  to  gener»i 
Bereslqrd,  in  the  name  ot  Lewis  XVllL^  at  the  same  time  adniittinf{ 

oil  HH,?i  "f  P*'^^'  ll'""  ^^"''^  P*"  Augouleme.  Ou  the  10th  of  Aprjrf 
ihf  Tv  L  ^^^"^eJ  t»*?  **  rench  entrenchments  n^ai  Thoulouse.  Of 
Jk!  R^^iP"^'^'**  ^^"^t  <'»^^  ^V^  o^  the  town,  under  the  mvzik»4 
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Ip  eai^eetared  that  the  French  commander  knetr  of  tfiese  diii^ 

'^re,  bat  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  iovaden 

«  rance«  concealed  it. 

21.  Before  the  aUies  reached  Paris,  Napoleon  had  released  Fe^ 
dinand  VXl ,  whose*  return  to  Spain  was,  however,  rendered  very 
iini\cceptabfe  to  manv  wiio  had  espoused  his  cause  in  his  absence, 
fmrticuiarly  the  members  of  the  regency  and  existing  cortea,  with 
iflioise  proceedings,  in  regard  to  the  new  constitution  proposed  for 
his  acceptance,  he  expressed  himself  extremely  displeased;  they 
had  previously  refused  to  acknowledgeiR  treaty  concluded  by  Ferdi- 
nand with  Boonajmrte.  He  threw  himiBelf  also  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  friends  to  the  ancient  system,  which,  with  extreme 
bigotry,  he  endeavoured  to  re-establish  in  its  worst  forme.  From 
diat  time  to  the  present  the  nation  has  been  kept  m  a  state  of  con- 
siderable ferment  and  confusion.  By  a  revolution  in  Mafch,  l,820t 
the  cortes  were  restored,  and  the  free  constitution  of  1,812  pro> 
ciaimea  and  sworn  to  by  the  king.  The  inquisition  also  was  finidly 
ai?oihhed:  but  the  effects  of  these  last  movements  remain  to  be 
proved.    - 

.22.  The  old  king,  Charles  IV.,  died  at  Rome,  in  1^819.  The  bat- 
tle of  Vittoria,  which  relieved  Spain  from  the  iireiience  of  the 
French  armies,  restored  Portugal  to  her  former  inaependeaoc.  On. 
-  the  20th  of  March,  1,816,  the  queen,  Marra  Isabella,  died;  apd  was 
''  succeeded  by  the  present  king,  John  VI.,  who  had  been  regent' 
since  1,799,  the  seat  of  government  being  still  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
Brazil. 


SECTION  xvin. 

FRANCE,  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  TILSIT,  TO  THE  ABDICATION 
'        ,  OF  NAPOLEON  1,814. 

1.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  left  Napoleon  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  career 
^  of  vengeance  and  usurpation  in  other  countries.    He  obtained  by  it 
-  such  !an  influence  over  Russia^  Austria,  and  Prussia,  as  to  indnce' 
'  them  to  break  with  England,  without  any  other  reason;  and  as  soon 
'  as  he  had  thus  disposed  of  matters  in  those  quarters,  he  turned  his 
view»  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  where  a  Bourbon  dynasty  still  ex- 
isted.   In  tbipee  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he 
'  c^iKvcluded  the  famous  partition-treaty  with  Spain,  already  spoken  of, 
'  la  virtue  of  whichy  French  troops  were  to  be  allowed  to  jiass  into 
*    PpctbgaL,  for  the  sacrifice  of  that  ancient  kingdom ;  and  afterwards, 
nodoub^  in  the  views  and  designs  of  the  French  e^mperor,  of  hprttti 

itself. 

2*  Of  his  subsequent  invasion  and  occupation  of  both  connlriea, 
akd  of  the  war  for  several  years  carried  on,  before  he  coijl«.1  be 
compelied  to  renounce  his  usurped  dominion  in  Snain,  an  account 
is  given  in  the  preceding  section.    On  the  1:7th  of  December,  1,807. 


1' 


is  given  m  the  preceding  seciion.  v/n  luc  luu  uij^ci^uwc.,  i,w ,. 
in  the  same'  spirit  of  resentment  against  Great  Britam,jwhich  had 
dict^ed  the  celebrated  decree  of  Berlin,  declared  the  Bntisb  isles 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  tiiie  French  emperor  issued  another 
decree,  at  JWifon,  (in  consequence  of  the  British  retaliatory  ordera 
of  connciL  November  21st,)  by  which  every  ship  which  shouW 
wvimkt  to  be  visited  by  the  EogHsh,  or  consent  to  any  pecumary 


» 
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exactioiif  wlialtoever,  should  be  iiiiblc  to  confi^catiiMi  wtjiili 
prizei  Dut  fai^  vengeance  fell  hardest  upon  Portugal,  whose  i4|i 
^ercial  and  political  relations  with  England  so  exasperated  8i^ 
ibat,  in  an  auoiiBnce  given  to  the  foreign  ministei^  at  Foi^aiiiebltei!; 
ae  openly  declare|l,  that  if  the  regent  of  Poi^ugal  did  not  wHbitt 
iwo  months  conform  to  the  continental  system,  and  totally  remmnee 
ois  connexions  with  England,  the  house  of  Braganza  sliouid  cease^to 
leign.  Such  was  the  haughty  language  of  this  extraordinary  buq, 
m  me  face  of  Europe*  after  the  convention  at  Tilsit ! 


loosely  upon  him,  that  on  the  29th  ot  iNovember,  (see  the  preeedn; 
section,)  ne  was  obliged  to  quit  his  Europe.an  dominions  for  Rloii^ 
Deiro,  in  the  Brazils,  and  on  the  very  next  day  Lisbon  was  occuj^ 
by  French  troops  under  general  Juno t 

4.  The  short-lived  kingdom  of  Etruria  wa-i  brought  to  an  end 
about  this  time;  and  the  queen-regent,  late  duchess  of  Pnrmst, 
with  the  king,  her  son,  obliged  to  depart  for  Spain,  her  nati^ 
country.  ~ 

5.  In  March,  1,808,  a  decree  was  passed  in  Frapce,  oixiaining  tbe 
xeoewal  of  titles  of  honour,  princes,  dukes,  counts,  &c,  and  cre- 
ating a  Btew  order  of  hereditary  nobility,  as  essential  to  an  bereei- 
tary  monarch.  About  the  same  time,  Joseph  Buonnparie  was  re? 
iDOved  Crom  Naples,  and  made  kingot  Spain ;  and  Joachim  Mon^ 
jerand  duke  of  Serg,  manied  to  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  was  declitfw 
Kiu|g  of  Naples. 

'  oT  The  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy  being  thus  entirely  ia  the 
hands  of  Buonaparte,  in  order  to  prevent  their  communication  from 
being  interrupted  by  any  hostile  power,  he  seized  upon  the  pope* 
temporalities,  for  which  Pius  VI.  ventured  to  excommunicate  hto* 
He  had  the  audacity  to  remind  the  pope,  in  thus  despoiling  bit^ 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  of  this  workl ;  though  the  W 
reason  alleged  for  what  he  had  done."  was,  that  Pius  hwl  reiused^J 
declare^  war  against  England;  a  friendly  i^weu  and  one  from  wiaw 
the  pope  declared  he  had  never  received  the  smallest  in^ary. 
•  7.  On  the  9th  of  April?  1,809,  war  was  renewed  with  Austria, 
and  so  rapid  was  the  progress,  of  the  French,  that  after  three  severe 
actions  at  Aben8berg,JEckmuhl,  and  Ralisboii,  Vienna  was  compellw 
to  capitulate  on  the  12th  <$  May.  The  Austriaas,  afterwards,  awler 
the.  archduke  Charles,  gained  some  ad  vantages,  over  Baoojipaf^f 
but,  before  the  autumn  was  passed,  a  peace  was  concluded,  afrVieD* 
na,  extremely  humilitating  to  Francis  II..  To  France^he  was  Ms^ 
to  cede  the  lllyrian  provinces;  to  Bavaria,  Saltzburg;  io  Sas^^S^ 
the  Whol^  of  West  Gallicia;  and  to  Russia,  East  Gallicia;  h&  ^ya^ 
moreover,  compelled  to  accede  to  the  continental  systeoiaf**?*' 
England,  an^  to  acknowledge  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  king  ^.f^^ 
8.  But'as  if  these  concessions  were,  not  sufficient  to  mortify  >m^ 

Eride  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  representative  of  the  bouse  w'' 
lapsburgh  and  Lorraine,  the  French  emperor,  to  the  fiurpriK«' 
Europe,  demanded  and  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Frjij; 
as  11.,  the  archduchess,  Maria  Louisa,  having  previously  baea»  WH» 
gre^  torm,  divorced  from  the  empress  Josephiae,  wtth  her  owi»  • 
h^a*^/^"*  th0  express  purpose  of  forming  a  connexion  of  h\^{ 
hopes,  and  aflorcUng  a  prospect  of  an  heir  to  liis  newly  acquiiWtfJ'- 
per^al  dominions.   Tt'he  marriage  took  place  at  Paris,  AprU  2t  1^^" 
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.^A  JataBt  i^on  .pitividitig  for  everv  binnch  gf  ^tit  ibmHy,  ffte 
gnoKi  duchy  oif  Tusctuiy  was  reviyea  by  Napoleen,  In  l,d094  anU 
AHiferred  on  his  sister  LUza^  priocess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino» 
The  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  vacated  by  the  removal  of  his  brother^ 
ift^iavir,  Joachim  Murat,  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  was  given  to  Louis, 
has  nephew^  son  of  the  king  of  Holland  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  Mav 
file  pope''s  temporalities  were  declared  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
French  dominions,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Rome  appropriated  to  the 
imperial  prince,  heir  to  the  prench  empire.  The  situation  of  the 
papal  tarntories,  between  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Najdes,  was 
aaGh4is  in  hostile  hands' might  be  made  use  of  to  intercept  the  com* 
muntcation  between  the  two ;  and  therefore  the  pope,  who  appeareii 
friendly  to  England,  was  of  necessity  to  be  des^iied  of  his  domin* 
kHiSy  but  to  receive  a  revenue  of  two  millions  ol  francs.  The  new 
^oustitutionai  government  was  to  be  in  full  activity  and  force  on  the 
1st  of  J'dHiuary,  1,810.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1,810,  the  elector* 
Ate  of  Hanover  was  annexed  to  the  dominion  of  the  emperor^s 
brother,  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1,811)  JNTapoleon  was  gratified  with  the  birtli  of  a  son,  who,.accon)- 
ing  to  the  arrangements  already  spoken  of,  was  immediately  digni-* 
fied  with  the  title  of  king  of  Rome. 

10.  In  June,  1,812,  mpoleon,  offended  with  some  parts  of  the ' 
conduct. of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  begun  to  appreciate 
more  justly  the  cnai-acter  of  the  artful  and  ambitious  Cotisicao; 
once  more  decbred  war  against  him,  having  influence,  besides,  to 
pcevail  upon  Prussia  and  Austria  to  join  him.  His  advance  towards 
the  Russian  dominions  was  most  rapid ;  but,  considering  the  distance 
to  which  he  was  carrying  his  army,  and  the  inveterate  hatred  and 
indignation  he  had  excited  by  his  bold  threats  against  -his  imperial 
adversary,  his  subjects,  and  h'is  empire,  extremely  rash.  His  power, 
it  is  true,  was  immense,  400,000,  infantry,  60J)00  cavalry,  and  1^200 
nieces  of  artillery;  Germans,  Polanders,  JDutch,  Swiss,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  being  numbered  amongst  his  troops ; 
but  nothing  could  exceed  the  anger  and  resentment  of  the  Rus- 
^ans. 

11.  On  the  9th  of  May  the  French  raler  left  St.  Cloud;  on  tlic 
t4th  of  June  he  crossed  the  Kiemen,  and  on  the  14th  of  September* 

,  attained  his  grand  object  of  entering  the  capital  of  the  Muscovite 
dominions,  but  his  reception  was  Jar  from  beine  such  as  he  ex-, 
peeled,- or  such  as  he  had  met  with  in  other  capital    The  city  was 


Siberian  winter  before  them.       ^  ,.  .    . 

12*  On  the  10th  of  October,  after  having  solicited  an  armwtice, 
and  OToposed  peace,  both  of  which  were  peremi)torily  refused. 
Buooaparte  and  his  disappointed  army  began  their  dreary  and 
pei^us  march  back  to  France,  ^othmg  could  exceed  the  difti- 
Sltie«  and  distresses  to  which  they  were  exposed,  from  the  seven- 
tiesof  tl\e  weather  and  climate,  and^  the  attacks  of  the  Kussians, 
from  Moscow  to  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  where  |bey  arrived  on 
the  ICth  of  December.  On  the  6th,  the  emperor  Napoleon  totally 
abandoned  bis  harassed  army  to  its  fate,  having  quitted  it  at  Smor- 
coDie  in  disguise;  destroyed  the  bridges  by  which  he  passed,  regard- 
few  of  tiio^  he  left  behtod;  and  traversmg,  Poland  imd  Gemmiw^ 
\tmAe  the  how  Of  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  mtred  atiiiidn*iH 
Hh  4S 
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December  If,  iinving  lost,  or  i^her  sacrificed,  apwsrja  of  iSt^WO 
men,  including  prisoners^  167,500:  '^      .  ^  .  j  ^    *     -r     n   Mm 

13.  It  was  naturaliy  expected  that  this  total  defeat  of  ;an  Vg 
prcaects  in  regard  to  liassia,  together  virith  the  miserable  conditf on  m  . 
bis  army  when  it  reached  the  confines  of  France,  would  have  termi- 
mted  his  giddy  career  ot  pride  and  ambition  r  but  in  this  the  wottd 
was  deceived,  in  the  following  year,  he  eagerly  resumed  hostifitiea, 
bttt  manifestly  to  great  disadvantage.  Though  he  was  readily  mr- 
oi^d  With  a  fresh  army,  amoiftiting  to  350,000  mefi,  he  had  soon 
-opposed  to  him  not  only  Russia,  but  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Stveden, 
subsidized  by  England.  Several  of  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine 
ventured  to  abandon  his  cause;  and  it  became  very  apparent  that 
the  alUed  powers  were  more  in  earnest  and  more  united  now  thao 
on  any  former  occasion.  Many  battles  were  fought  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  with  doubtful  success,  till,  at  last,  the  great  *^  Battle  of 
Nations,"  as  it  has  fitly  enough  been  called^  took  place  at  Leipzig 
In  which  the  French  sustained  so  signal  a  defeat,  as  seemed  eyidentre 
to  prognosticate  the  ruin  and  discomfiture  of  the  great  disturber  of 
Europe.  This  celebrated  battle,  or  succession  of  engagements^ 
look  place  on  the  16th,  18th,  and  19th  days  of  October.  Leipzig 
was  taken  only  two  hours  after  Buonaparte  had  effected  his  escape. 


Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and.  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  each  dH 
the  head  of  their  respective  troops,  made  their  entry  into  the  town 
at  different  points,  after  the  engagement  of  the  19th,  and  met  in  tlie 

freat  sqiiare,  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  people, 
ust  before  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  allies  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  defection  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  the 
grand  duke  of  Baden,  from  the  cause  of  France,  and  the  consequent 
juQCtioD  of  55,000  of  the  Bavarian  troops ;  and  during  the  action  of 
the  18th,  a  party  of  the  Saxons,  bringing  with  them  22  guns,  ddtecrt- 
ed  to  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  and  desired  to  be  led  direcllY 
Higainst  the  French.  So  much  was  the  aspect  ofthiogs  changed  with 
re&ard  te  the  destinies  of'Buonaparte*,  who,  on  his  return  to  Pari^ 
had  but.too  much  reason  to  declare,  (as  he  did  in  his  speech  to  thf 
senate  on  the  14th  of  November,)  *^  All  Europe  was  with  us  a  year 
ago, — all  Europe  is  now  against  us." 

14.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  victory  at  Leipzig  wei-ej 
the  dissolution  of  the  new-erected  kingdom  of  Westpludia,  And  the 
grand  duchies  of  Berg  and  Frankfort.  The  dukes  of  Brunswick 
and  Hesse  Cassel  recovered  their  dominions,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  not  merely '  restored  to  his^stadtholderate  in  Holland, 
but  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the  United  Netherlands.  On  the  2d  ot 
December,  1,813,  the  allies  passed  the  Rhine ;  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  Pyrenees  having  been  invaded  by  the  British  and  Portuguese . 
in  October  preceding. 

15.  Though  four  great  armies  of  the  allies  were  now  within  the 
territories  of  France^  their  .work  was  not  accomplished.  The 
French  generals,  and  Buonaparte  himself,  who,  in  a  very  afiecting; 
manner,  quitted  Paris  on  the  25th  of  January,  1,814,  interrupted 

^  tlie  progress  of  the  Russians.  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  endeavoured 
to  prevent,  in  every  way  thoy  could,  their  advance  upon  the  capitali! 
but  all  their  exertions  proved  vain,  though  the  attainment  of  tfirf 
great  object  was  deferred  for  some  months..   It  was  not  till  the  ^Ist 
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o£ March  thai  Ibcir  triumph  nmy  be  said  to  bave  been  ccmplet* 

6n  that  day  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  kiom  of  Proaaia,  at 
head  of  their  respective  armies,  entered  Paris  io  the  most  soiemo 
imposinfi  maoQer.  Oq  the  2d  of  April,  Buonaparte  y^s  formally 
osed  by  the  senate,  and  on  the  11  th  he  was  permitted  to  abdicate^ 
_  \n  terms  judged  by  man^  to  be  far  too  favourable.  He  was  aj* 
bwed  to  retire  to  Elba,  (a  residence  of  his  own  choice,)  retaining  liia 
'hnperial  titles,  and  having  that  island  and  its  dependencies  assigned  to 
l^lm  as  sovereign,  with  a  revenue  of  two  nullions  of  francs.  The  duck- 
ies of  Parma,  Guastalla,  and  Piacentia,  were  at  the  same  time  secured 
to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  her  descendants,  and  provnion 
Qiade  for^ill  his  other  relations.  .  Buonaparte,  having  prev^usiy  had 
a  guard  appointed,  set  out  on  the  20th  for  tne  seat  of  his  new  and 
very  reduced  dominions,  much  exposed  occasionally  on  his  passage  to 
popular  resentment. 

^16.  On  the  the  entrance  of  the  allies,  they  were  careful  In  their 
manifestoes  to  distinguish  between  tlie  French  people,  or  nation  at 
large,  anJthe  tyrant  whom  they  had  conspirecl  to  oveilhrow ;  and 
evinced  the  strongest  disposition  to  bury  in  oblivion,  with  becoming 
magoanimity  and  forbearance,  the  numberless  insults  and*  injuries 
tfaey  had  received  at  the  haads  of  the  French,  white  under  the  do- 
minion of  their  now  prostrate  foe.  They  took  no  steps  to  force  upon 
them  the  exiled  family,  but  left  the  settlement  of  their  government 
and  constitution  entirely  to  the  senate  and  provisional  administration. 
'the  Botirbons  h;id  been  proclaimed,  in  the  south.,  and  the  count 
d*Artois  appeared  at  Paris  on  the^  1 3th  of  April;  but  the  recal  of 
the  kkig  was  the  work  of  the  French  themselves,  as  we  shall  have  " 
occasion  to  observe  in  a  subsequent  section. 

« 

/  SECTION  XIX. 

POLAND,  FROM  THE  COiMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  VIENNA,  1,815. 

1»  No  count rjr  in  Europe  has  suffered  more  fi'om  a  faulty  constitu- 
tioo  than  the  kingdom  of  Poland.^   No  country  has  afibraed  more 
convincing  prools  of  the  mischiets  appertaining  to  an  elective  mon* 
archy,  the  constant  source  not  only  of  internal  commotions,  cabaL 
and  intcigue,  but  the  occiision  generally,  upon  every  vacancy,  or. 
foreign  interference.    At  no  era  did  Poland  suffer  more,  perhaps, 
from  this  combination  of  evils,  il  \n  towards  the  comn^encement 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  nor  has  sihe  ev.er  since  been  able  to  re- 
cover her  independence.    The  arbitrary,  thongh  not  unprovoked, 
proceedings  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  1,704,  when  he  deposed: 
-  Augustus,  and  insisted  upon  placing  Stanislaus  on  the  throne,  in  despite 
ot  Austria  imd  Russia,  plainly  showed  how  little  power  a  divided 
country  possesses  against  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  neigh- 
bpur,  and  how  naturally  the  interference  of  one  such  neighbour 
eiipases  the  invaded  country  to  similar  measures  on  the  part  of  \ 


has  been  exposed ,      ^. 

proHiote  the  views  of  a  combination  of  foieign  potentates,  kept  m^i 
f^atB  of  internal  disunion  and  distraction,  constantly  foyoural)le  to    ^ 
tbeiE  ambitious  designs. 
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-  2.  Augofltus,  elector  of  Snstony,  who  wm  deposed  k  1,704  qkI 
eompened  fonn^y  to  abdicate  the  throne  by  the  treaty  or  Alt 
Ranstadt,  'm  1,706,  wa3  restored  by  the  assistance  of  Russia,  after 
the  battle  oi  Fuitawa  in  l,70d,  and  reigned  for  the  space  of  tweotf* 
four  years,  'dying  in  1 ,733.  (SetfL  I.)  His  reign  was  for  from  bei^ 
an  happy  one :  he  offend^  the  Poles  by  the  introductipn  of  Saxon 
troop^andby  residing  too  much  away  from  them  in  his  electonii 
dommions :  he  Hved  in  the  midst  of  fitctions  and  conspiracies,  being 
contitiually  at  war  with  the  dissidents  or  anii-catholics^  while  he  totaUj 
6iMed  in  his  endeavours  to  render  himself  absolute,  or  the  crown  be- 
reditJUT  in  his  family. 

3.  The«wap  which  arose  upon  tlie  death  of  Atlgustus,  has  beeii 
idrea(^^  noticed.  Had  tlie  Poles  been  wise  enough  to  remedy  tint 
great  defect  in  their  constitution,  which  rendered  the  crown  elec- 
dve,  they  could  not  have  done  better,  perhaps,  than  to  have  made 
it  hereditary  in  the  person  and  family  of  Stanislaus  Lescioskj,  thQ 
principal  competitor  of  the  house  ot  Saxony,  he  being  a  Pole  by 
birth,  Jind  Very  amiable  in  his  private  character:  but  they  rverene 
longer  their  own  masters;  and  they  were  divided  nmongst  them- 
selves to  euch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  interposition  of  some  foreigB 
power  almost  necessary  to  determine  their  choice.  Upon  this  oj 
casion'  the  emperor  of  Germany,  whose  niece  the  young  elector  of 
Saxony  had  married,  assisted  by  the  Russijuis,  overcame  the  French 
jptluence  which  had  been  exerted  in  favour  of  Stjinislaus,  a^wi,  bf 
«flfectually  removing  the  latter,  procure<:l  the  election  to  fall  on  ftf 
son  of  the  late  king,  Augustus  ill. 

4.  This  king  of  Poland.  6h  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charies  VI;; 
1,740,  laid  claim  to  the  wnole  Austrian  Succession ;  and  not  altogether 
without  reason,  had  not  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  stood  in  bis  way^ 
his  wife  being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  eW*^ 
brotheT  of  Charles  VI.;  the  oligect  of  the  PragmaUc  Sanction  bewg 
to  secure  the  iiilieritance  to  the  females,  in  default  of  male  issue; 
and  on  the  demise  of  Charles  VL,  his  daughter  becoming  his  imniedi- 
ate  heir,  and  representative,  it  certainly  appeared  liard  that  tae 
daiJghter  of  the  elder  brother,  who  Ijad  been  emperor,  should  be  so 
entirely  excluded.  The  hope  of  succeeding  fo  some  parti^^j?^' 
of  the* late  emperor's  hereditary  dominions,  induced  the  king<» '^ 
land  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Francej 
against  the  house  of  Austria;  but  he  derived  no  advantage  fromtne 
allrdQce:.he  afterwards  changed  sides,  and  at  the  commencem^tjj 
tlie  seven  years'  war,  as  has  been  before  shown,  (Sect.  VI.)  soflerefl 
nsost  severely  for  having  ospouseil  the  case  of  the  empress  quee»H 
and  entertained  views  against  Prussia,  which  the  wary  sovefei^^ 
file  latter  country  found  means  to  detect,  and  cnielfy  to  retenge- 

5.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  king  who  owed  his  election  so  entireJf 
to  the  interference  of  foreign  powers,  should  acquire  any  thjj^ 
like  independence,  or  authority  nt  home  or  abroad.    During  "le 


to  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  the  Uhcrm 
Feio^  to  dissolve  all  the  diets  he  convoked,  and  thus  leave  tb«  i'***^* 
dom  almost  without  any  govei'hmeni.  Aug«sto*  HI.  died k»  the^l# 
**^n\*^  ^  period  when  tire  Russian  sceptre  had  passed  to^:«^ 
well  fitted  to  promote*  in  every  way  nossiWc,  (iust  or  iwp*^)'* 
I4lgnii«li7.einent  and  s[rtrwdour,    CallieVine  ».  i«:!stTp{Kif2d''<«lW^'* 


Sd  Iter  eyes  upoii  Poimid  beibrc  11  le  dcraUc  of  Auguslus,  and  to 
te  been  prepared  uot  only  to  set  aside  the  son  of  the  latter,  but  to 
i^ance  to  the  vacant  throne  sonae  creature  of  her  own ;  she  paid  no 
attention  therefore  to  the  solicitalions  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  w?.a 
teiy  shortly  relieved,  indeed,  from  all  competition  in  that  quarter, 
by  the  early  death  of  the  new  elector.  In  conjunction  with  Prussia 
she  succeeded,  but  not  without  a  spirited  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
few  Polish  patriots,  in  bestowing  the  crown  of  Poland  on  count  Po- 
niatowski,  one  of  her  favourites,  and  a  Pole  by  birth ;  a  man  of  tsilent, 
and  amiable  in  his  disposition,  but  likely  to  continue,  as  well  as  hi? 
predecessor,  entirely  under  her  control. 

6.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  mockery  than  the  aire  which  the 
czarina  and  the  king  of  Prussia  pretende3  to  take  of  the  liberties  ol 
Pobnd,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  were  forcing'  upon  the  nation 
H  king  ot*  their  own  choice,  and  nomination.  So  fur  from  tr}'iug 
to  ainend  their  faultj  constitution,  and  eradicate  the  seeds  of  future 
animosities,  they  parlicularlj  enteped  into  an  agreement  to  prevent 
fee  king  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  or  becoming 
absolute  ;  that  is,  in  taciy independent^  or  powerful;  for  this  was  their 
great  object.  And  when  it  was  to  be  submiltcfil  to  the  diet  to  ap- 
prove their  nominee,  and  declare  count  Poniatowski  king,  a  Rus- 
^an  army  was  sent  to  Warsaw,  to  support  ihe  J^reedoin  of  the  election. 
The  iJioice  of  the  diet  of  coui-se  was  soon  decided  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  Russian  iiivourite,  who  beaime  king  accordkgly,  September  7, 
1,764,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Stanislaus  Augustus. 

?•  From  this  period,  the  tliree  neighbouring  powers,  Russw, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  the  two  former,  however,  most  particular!}', 
may  be  said  to  have  been  interested  in  the  internal  dissensions  of 
that  unhappy  kingdom,  which  aflbrded  them  pkuslble  grounds  oi 
interference,  and  wliich  they  could  therefore  have  no  sincere  mclt- 
aation  to  allty  or  adjust.till  they  had  effectuitlly  gained  their  own  ends : 
the  object  of  Russia  probably  was  to  maintain  her  own  power  and 
ascendancy  over  the  whole  qountry ;  but  Prussia  meditated  a  parti- 
tion, which  might  put  her  into  possession  of  PoUsh  or  Western  Prufr 
sia,  a  district  of  much  importance  in  every  point  of  view. 

a  Whatever  may  have  beea  originally  the  distinct  views  of  the 
fievenil  parties,  it  is  very  certain  that  thej;  derived  peculiar  advan- 
tages from  the  extremely  unsettled  state  of  the  countiy,  which  was 
at  this  time  torn  to  pieces  by  the  contests  and  disputes  between  the 
catholics  ^ni  dissidmi^  or  ii^senieh  from  the  estabUshed  religion: 
the  latter,  who  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  ac- 
qut.'ed 


powers 
d*  aU 


wbom  were  called  upon  to  interpose  as,  guarantees  of  Uw  lamous 
teX  of  OUva,  L,G60^The  UietTinaOgated  by  the  court  of  Rome 
M^  Beads  of  Ae  church,  judged  It  right  to  uphold  the  estublishfed 
K^d  Sto^laus,  though  iTis  principles  were  mof  tol«p°t  ^ 
^r^,  appearedto  take  flie  same  side,  being  jeaous  also  of  the  too 
S^Bl  iow^  of  Russia,  of  which  he  could  not  fcil  to  be  continually 
Sidnaed,  not  only  by  the  open  favour  shown  to  tne  dimdenU  by 
^S,bui  by  the  insolent  superiority  assumed  by  her'  genera^ 
WmSng  in  Poland,  prince  Repnin,  and  the  extremely  .arbitra^ 
SKSry  manned  In  which  the  empress  sought  to  mamtam  her 

"^PjSfeS^W  wWle  confederacies  were  forming  in  all  pfcli  oi 


^6  woDKKN  insrroKY. 

the  kingdom  to  restore^  if  possible,  the  independence  of*thei( 
country*  (sucli  at'  least  was  tiic  object. of  the  catholics,)  or  to  mo-. 
cure  tbi  the  protestants  all  the  rights  aud  privileges  to  which  tnev 
Uxi'i  ( iidin,  ami  df  som2  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprivei 
'rhe  latter,  under  prince  Iladzivil,  suppojjled  by  Russian  trocpjs 
fonipelled  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  in  the  year  1,767,  to  accede  lo 
\hAv  Jeniaiids;  this  ha£.';ened  (he  grand  confederacy  of  the  calho- 
lies  at  bar,  in  Podolia,  in  1, 76^8,  whose  object  was  to  throw  off  the 
.  Ji»i-^iii\  yoke,  \vith  the  aid  of  Turkey,  who  had  been  induced  by 
I  iiace  to  declare  war  against  the  Russians  in  that  very  year,  upon 
tije  occiision  of  the  latter  Jiaviog  ptissed  their  frontier  m  pucsuiog 
i\  VoWah  party,  and  coranailted  considierabie  depredations. 

10.  Though  the  coptederate  catholics  had  clearly  the 'good  of 
their  coantrv  in  view,  yet  such  was  the  influence  of  Russia,  that 
the  king  ana  senate  were  compelled  by  Catherine  to  declare  war 
against  the  Porte,  and  so  far  to  counteract,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  efforts  that  were  making  to  accompliflli  their  own  independence. 
in  Austria,  indeed,  during  this  stage  of  the  business,  the  confe(ie* 
rates  at  Bar  had  a  friend  in  Maria  Theresa,  who  espoused  the 
claims  of  the  Saxon  family,  and  who  sent  (hem  both  arms  and 


the  most  strikkig  and  fornuil  declarations  to  the  contrary,  PoW 
was  to  become  a  prey  to  her  three  more  powerful  neighbours,  and 
when  all»  other  feelings  were  to  give  ^ray  to  t|iat  of  duly  apporto 
ing  and  dividing  the  spoils  of  that  unhappy  country. 

i  t.  It  pcems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  (he  plan 
ot^  {lismemberin^  this  untortunate  kingdom  originated  with  the  King 
of  i^russia,  or  his  brother,  prince  Ji.nry  ;  and  that  it  was  owing  to 
particular  circnms^lances  that  they  were  able  to  bring  the  ttvo  otKt 
parties  so  readily  to  acquiesce  in  their  measures  of  partition.  W 
Frederick  himself  been  more  rapacious,  it  would  prooably  not  have 
been  so  easily,  accomplished,  but,  in  ord^r  to  gain  what  he  mosi 
coveted,  for  his  own  sfi;vr6,  he  appeared  willing  to  allow  the  o\m 
two  partitioning  powers  to  acquire  rather  more  than  fell  to  his  lot, 
both  m  extent  of  territory  and  amount  of  population.  In  admittiDjf 
Austria  to  any  share  at  all,  he  made  no  scruple  to  assert  that  w 
principal  motive»'Was,  that  she  should  bear  her  part  in  the  hhta^ 
that  must  attach  to  so  arbitrary  and  rapacious  an  act. 

12.  Thoufh  the  Polish  king  and  nation  were  compelled  to  ac» 
quiesce  in  these  proceedings  of  the  three  powers,  they  did  not  do 
so  without  remonstrating  in  terms  the  most  striking  and  digniflea, 
accompanying  their  remonstrances  and  manifestoes  with  an  opec 
appeal  to  the  several  states  which  had  guarantied  the  integrity  ot 
Poland ;  but  all  in  vain.  They  obtained  no  assistance  Jrom  foreign 
states,  no  abatement  of  their  demands  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
tmmrtllgi^wers,  and  were  at  length  obliged,  by  a  solemn  dief,^ 
aanction  fRig.  gross  dismemberment  of  their  country.  In  two  seve- 
ral discussions  of  the  case,  however,  in  the  senate,  and  asscmWJ 
of  NunciQS,  the  minority  on  the  division  was  most  numerous  aiffl 
respectable.  In  the  former,  the  question  was  carried  by  a  maj^' 
ny  of  nx  only,  m  the  latter  by  one.  The  motive  alleged  by  ^ 
parUtiomng  powers,  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  wsS,  tbatitg 

yn^?''T'^J'i  ^'"^"^  ^^  constituUon/to  prosei^e  Se  BM* 
©f  Poland,  and  to  appease  the  liisordew  which  Md  fbr  w  **f  • 
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a^iace  t&f  time  iHsturbed  the  country,  but  they  faliitled  hone  of  thed^ 
ni'etended  purposes.  They^  did  nolbing  to  amend  the  constituttoiH 
huii  imposed  a'  new  one  upon  them,  fraught  with  those  very 
imperfections,  of  which  they  mieht  for  ever  continue,  to  take  adf- 
vatitage.  They  perpetn«nted  tne  elective  monarchy,  nbridged 
more  thjin  ever  the  atUhoiity  of  the  lung,  and  continued  the  libc'- 
rum  vctOj  a  sort  of  tribunitial  jprivilege,  exceedingly  inimical  1o 
the  peace  of  the  country.  So  rar  from  upholding,  they  trampled 
upon  tlieir  liberties  in  every  way  they  could,  and  promoted  the  dis- 
ortlers  they  pretended  to  remove,  by  encouragmg,  rather  tiian 
checking,  the  licentious  conduct  of  their  soldiery.  In  feet,  a 
greater  act  of  atrocity,  or  a  more  barefliced'"  Doockery  of  national 
ieelin^,  never  perhaps  took  place,  or  was  even  attempted,  tlian  in 
the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Austna  and  Pros* 
sia  did^  indeed,  make  an  attempt  to  vindicate  their  claims  to  the 
countries  they  took  possession  of;  but  Russia  scarcely  judged  it 
necessary  to  make  any  declaration  to  that  effect.  The  archives  of 
Prussia  and  Hungary  were  i^nsacked.  and  titles  revived  and  in* 
'  sisted  upon,  which,  to  say  the  least,  hna  been  in  abeyance  tor  roiiny 
centuries.  How  far  this  measure  may  justly  be  said  to  have  affected 
the  balance' of  power  in  Europe,  is  a  distinct  case.  For  a  long  series 
*of  years,  if  hot  of  ages,  Poland  had  been  so  111  governed*  or  so  weak, 
HSio  have  had  little  intluence  on  that  bakmce,  though  her  situation 
seemed  to^omt  her  out,  and  stlH  appears  to  do  so,  as  capable  of  ma- 
terially influencing  or  counteracting  the  opertUions  of  her  many  pow- 
.erful  and  ambitious  neighbours,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey 
The*  worst  consequence,  liowevcr,  arising  from  the  confedcmcy 
agdinst  Poland,  seems  to  have  been  the  countenance  thereby' given 
lo  the  partitioning  system  in  general. 

13.  It  was  in  the  year  1,773  that  the  division  was  Jinally  agreed 
•   to,  and  settled,  and  even  sanctioned  by  the  Polish  diet.    Of  some* 

vvtmt  more  thari  thirteen  thousand  square  German  leagues  of  terri- 
tory, the  partitioning  powers  took  a  good  third,  taking  at  the  same 
lime  no  measures  to  lessen  the  evils  arising  from  the  detiective  con* 
slilution  of  Poland,  in  the  portion  allotted  to  the  natives.  It  mir?f 
be  acknowledged,  that  thev  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  improve- 
ment of  their  respective  shares ;  but  no  benefits  of  this  nature,  Con- 
ferred on  particular  |.arts  of  the  country,  couW  compensate  lor  the 
unfeeling  depredations  committed  upon  the  whole. 

14.  l?ie  toUowmg  has  been  given  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
parts  allotted  to  the  several  powers,  by  the  delegates  appointed  to 
adjust  the  cespective  claims.  Other  accounts,  indeed,  are  extant, 
wliich  it  woukL  be  difficult  to  attempt  to  reconcile  with  the  one 
we  are  about  lo  dve ;  a  very  exact  statement,  however,  may  not 
be  necessary.  Th^  Russian  allotment  consisted  of  Polish  Livonia, 
parts  of  the  palatinates  of  Witepsk,  Polotsk,  and  Minsk,  and  the 
whole  palatinate  of  Micislaw,  containing  a  population  ot  1,500,000 
souls.  The  king  of  Prussia  obtained  the  district  called  Royal,  or 
Western  Prussia,  excepting  the  towns  of  Bantzic  and  Thorn,  with 


the  pnlatfaiates  of  Cracow,  Sandomir,  LrUbim,  eezR,  voinynra,  ami 
PddoUa,  containing  a  population  of  2,500,000  souls,  and  the  valuablfi 


aRjt-woksof  VieUtzka,  w%ich  produced  an  annual  revenue  of  £90,000. 
ga^s  ^tttet  was  annexed  to  the  Austrian  terxitdrle^  under  the  an^ 
•l^fi^kpfwHatio&of  the  kingdom*  of  Qallicia  and  Lodolneri*.    »w» 
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were  the  retuits  of  what  i$' dqw  distinguished  l)^  the  nameoliht. 
FIRST  partition  of  Poland. 

15.  The  IKtle  assistance  Poland  received  to  ward  off  the  disgrnce 
and  misery  of  tiiis  first  partition,  tiie  exti'a ordinary  apathy  with 
which  it  seemed  to  be  beheld  by  Ihe  cither  powers  of  Europe,  left 
little  hopes  of  her  regeneration,  or  escape  from  the  toils  into  which 
she  haci  fallen;  nor  indeecl  has  she  ever  escaped  from  them,  or 
recovered  the  smallest,  degree  of  independence.  After  the  lirel 
partition,  the  object  she  had  most  to  dread  was  some  accideutnl 
disunion  of  the  partitioning  powers,  who  would  be  sure  to  wvavk 
their  vengeance  upon  her:  and  an  event  of  this  very  nature  seems 
to  have  been  the  cause  oi  what  has  been  called  the  second  paili- , 


void,  and  offered  to  assist  the  Poles  in  framing  a  ueiv  one,  which 
was  completed  under  hi§  anspices,  ]\Jay  3,  1,T0I.    Had  this  consli- 
tution  l>een  able  to  keep  its  ground,  Poland,  so  much  of  it  at  least 
as  remained  to  the  natives,  mjgbt  have  recovered  some  degree  ol 
credit  and  freedom;  it  was  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  real 
patriots^  enliglitened  and    moderate   reformers;    it  abolished  the 
libenun  veto^  and  the  elective  monarchy,  except  in  the  case  of  the  * 
extinction  of  some  hereditary  dynasty;  it  rendered  the  person  of 
the  king  inviolable,  but  gave  him  responsible  ministers ;  it  orovitl- 
ed  a  representative  senate,  not  Biuch  differing  from  the  Englisli 
house,  of  commons.     Unhappily,  this  good  work  found  enemie> 
amongst  the  ancient  nobles,  wno  did  not  like  to  give  up  their  pre 
tensions  to  ro^^alty,  awl  who   had  recourse  to  the  old  and  muo^^ 
expedient  of  inviting  foreign  help,  always  at  hand  to  avail  itselt 
of  the  internal  commotions  of  that  devoted  couiitry.     Russia  was 
called  in,  by  the  confederates  of  Targovitz,  and  a  renewal  of  losses 
and  calamities  ensued  of  course.    The  king  of  Prussia,  so  far  Irom 
supporting  the  aew  coastitution^  the  diet,  or  the  king,  as  he  seem- 
ed absolutely  bound  to  do,  by  his  own  acts,  eagerly  seized  upon  the 
towns  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  which  had  been  specially  excepted 
in  the  last  partition,  joined  the  czaruia,  in  her  efforts  against  the 
patriots^  under  the  brave  Kosciusko,  and  finally  succeeded  in  pi«' 
^-ailing  over  a  country,  which,  from  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  cjis- 
played  on  this  occasion  in  her  defence,  deserved  a  better  /ate.   ?y 
the  second  partition,  in  1,793,  Russia  is  said  to  have  acquired  4^XKi 
German  square  mile*  of  territory,  in-Volhynia,  Lithuania,  PoaoJisij 
and  the  Ukraine ;  and  Prussia,  besides  the  towns  of  Dantzic  and 
Thorn,.  1,000  square  miles  in  south  Prussia,  with  all  the  tiaosentic 
towns.    A  third  and  last  partition  soon.  ibUowed,  in  the  year  1  J^^j 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.. which  may  be  saidtohswe 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  and  repuWic  of  Poland ;  Stanislaus,  its 
unhappy  monarph,  being  removed  to  Russia,  where  he  soon  aH«f 
died,  February  12, 1,798.    In  this  last  partitipn,  Cracow  was  given 
to  Austria,  and  Warsaw  to  Prussia.    Prom  the  resistance  oi  the 
nativej,  who  gained  greater  advantages  in  many  engagements  than 
could  have  been  expected  ffom  the  nature  of  their  force,  the  slaugh- 
ter accompanying  these  latter  revolutions  was  dreadful,  and  on  the 
part  ot  the  Russians  attended  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  too' 
much  resembling  what  had  taken  place  in  1,772. 

16.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  describe  the  state  of  Poland,  fiPj 
tli«  period  of  the  k^  pardiwn^  in  1,795^  to  the  treaty  rf  Vjeim  » 


1^i&  Tiie  iq|Miiet  Ibe  natiV^  hsul  expeiienoecl  at  the  honds  of 
the  tliree  partiticming  powerai  rery  naturaily  disposed  tliem  to  ac- 
cept jiny  olfen  from  the  enemies  of  their  opprtessors;  and,  as  Buo-* 
naUarte  bad  frequeDt  -opportunities  of  malcinc  stich  offers,  tt  ib  not 
to  be  wondered  tnat  he  should  iiare  obtaioea  their  assistance,  and 
subjected  them,  more  or  less,  to  his  goremment  and  control;  hut 
as  be  was  only  at  thnes  in  opposition  to,  and  as  often  allied  wHti 
one  01  other  of  the  three  powers,  Russia,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  he 
wsis  never  able  to  propose  their  entire  emancipation,  even  if  he  had 
desired  it.  Thus  continually  deceived  and  mortified,  they  derive<l 
no^advantage  from  the  aid  they  gave  to  France,  if  we  except  that  ten- 
ilency  towards  the  recovery  of  a  separate  existence,  (for  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  more,)  the  creation  of  the  grand  ducl.y  6f  War- 
saw, in  .1,807,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  with  the  consent 
of  Buonaparte,  was  consigned  to  the  king  ot  Saxony ;  the  emperoi 
of  Russia  at  the  same  time  acquiring  much  of  Poland  from  Prussia. 
In  1^12,  the  kingdom  was  declared  by  the  diet  of  Warsaw  to  be  re- 
e^taiylished;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1,815,  being  formally 
deUvered  up  by  tne  king  of  Saxony,  it  became  annexed  to  Russia, 
and  was  declared  to  be,  ^'  Irrevocably  attached  to  it  by  its  constitution, 
to  be  possessed  by  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  hfe 
heirs  and  successors  in  perpetuity."  The  part  assigned  to  Prussia 
took  the  name  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen.  The  salt-mines  of 
Vteliizka  were  confirmed  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  an4  such  dis- 
iricH  as  had  beefi  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1,^9.  The 
town  of  Cracow  was  declarecf^o  be  for  ever  a  li-ee,  independe^nt,  and 
strictly  neutral  city,  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia.  Th6  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  canals,  in  ail  parts  of  an- 
cient l^)laud,  (as  it  existed  in  the  year  1,772,)  was  by  particular 
treaties,  between  Russia^  Austria,  and  Prussia,  declared  to  be  free, 
SQ  as  not  to  be  interdicted  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  Polish  provinces, 
belonging  to  either  of  the  three  powers. 


SECTION  XX-  ' 

GREAT    BRITAIN,   FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS,    /,802,  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  111.,  1,820. 

1.  Bkvore  one  year  had  passed  from  Hie  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Am^sQS,  circumstances  took  place  which  too  plainly  indicated  a 
stronff  probability  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  so  early  as  the 
month,  of  May,  1803,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  again  is- 
su«i  agsiinst  the  French,  by  the  Briti6n  govemment,  apparently 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  people  at;  large,  notwithstanding  the 
entbtisiastic  joy  whwph  had  been  expressed  on  the  termination  ot 
tl?e'  war  in  the  year  preceding.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
firist- consul  had  recouise  to  a  measure,  singular  in  its  nature,  and 
which  exposed  many  persons  and  families  to  great  inconvenience. 
He5  forcibly  detained  all  the  English  Mrbo  hfrppeped  to  be  in^  France, 
nrf  ohl(y  for  purposes  of  business,  -but  of  pleasure  or  curiosity ;  nor, 


^if^]^  ^taro|»eer  ^isposition^on  the  partx)f  the  latter  colxntry,  to  pier 
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rest  on  some  promised  support  from  Frajtwe ;  but  this -was  denied iif 
the  coospirators  themselves,  and  the  distorl^uice  soon  i|uelled,witD- 
out  spreading,  in  iact,  beyond  the  capital. 

2.  Though  the  king  of  Giieat  Britain  had  declared,  that,  witli, 
regard  to  his  electoral  states,  he  should  remain  neuter,  BuoDaparle 
did  not  neglect  such  an  opportunity  of  waiinding  his  feelings,  by 
the  speedy  occupation  of  Hanover^  under  circumstances  peculkriy 
aggravating  to  the  people.  Early  m  the  month  of  June,  1,803,  tte 
Hanoverian  troops  were  made  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  engage 
not  to  serve  against  the  French  without  a  previous  exchange* 

3.  Holland  was  still  too  much  under  subjection  to  France,  to  lie 
permitted  to  remain  at  peace;  letters  of  marque  were,  therefare, 
atsd  issued  against  the  Batavian  republic,  on  its  refusal  to  agreettf  a 
perfect  neutrality, 

4.  In  1,804,  a  change  of  ministry  in  England  brought  Mr.  Pi^ 
again  uito  power,  at  a  moment  when  the  afiairs  of  the  coalioeoL 

'  and  the  increiised  power  of  the  first  consul,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  month,  assumed  the  imperial  drgnky,  demanded  aU  to 
attention.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  the  aid  which  Spain 
was  compelled  to.  render  to  the  French,  together  with  certain  »q»* 
pearances  of  hostile  preparations  in  her  ports,  exposed  her  to  Jfl 
attack  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  soon  drew  from  her  a 
declaration  of  war,  very  fatal  to  her  interests,  though  scarce^^  to 

^  be  avoided,  considfering  the  circumstances  in  which  she  had  bew 
placed  by  the  extraordinary  proceedings  and  demands  of  the  Britisa 
government,  which  was  supposed  to  have  violated  the  strict  ruM*^ 
of  justice,  if  not  erf  international  law,  by  arbitrarily  and  pjrematurcif 
seizing  her  ireasuresUps^  on  their  passage  to  her  ports,  in  an  action 
perfectly  unforeseen  and  unexpected,  and  in  which  many  Jives  ffef» 
lo^  - 

5.  But  if  the  character  of  the  British  nation  or  government  sol* 
fered  in  anjr  respect  from  errors  or  mistakes  ii  the  commencemeBi 
of  the  war,  its  naval  power  and  credit  were  nighty  advjaiced  be- 
fore a  year  had  passed,  by  the  splendid  victory  obtainea  over  tbc 
Spanish  and  French  fleets  combined,  ofl*  cape  Trafalgar,  in  Uetfl*^* 
ber,  1,805 ;  a  victory  not  achieved^  however,  without  a  correspon- 
dent •  loss,  as  has  been  before  stated,  in  the  death  of  the  very  ceij 
brated  lord  Nelson,  commaader  of  the  British  scjuadron,  who  ieB 
earlv  in  the 'action,  and  whose  body,  being  afterwards  broagntw 
England,  was  buried  with  very  unusual  honours  in  the  centi-ew 
Sl  Paul's  cathedral. 

6.  In  1,806  died  Mr.  Pitt;  a  minister  wlwse  etxtraonlinary  talents 
and. integrity  of  life  attached  to  him  many  friends  and  adherens, 
by  whqm  he  ^vas  ably  supported  through  a  very  arduous  c^'ft 
a  contest  which,  though  some  thought  it  might  have  been  avoide^ 
others  as  bonficlently.  regarded  as  entirely  ^ust  and  necessary,  a"? 
a  timely. security  against  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  prw^ 
nles,  taore  threatening  and  dangerous  than  any  aggres&ions  pwr^ 
hostile.  His  always  ea^  to  say,  such  and  such  events  wouW  •** 
hav«  happened)  had  a  different  course  from  the  one  actually  adopw  ^ 
l»eeft  pursued;  but  this  is  at  best  mere  matter  of  surmise,    it  is  i^** 

Eossible  now  to  speak  decisively  of  what  might  or  might  not  ^J*^ . 
Ben  tike  conse^iiencea  of  a  longer  forbeamnoe  frofii»warf  Jt^s***- 


Utmeiy  v^rt^  C^at  vhnny  tmtowand  circnmstances  prevented  the 
iMcoiBplkhment  of  alt  ttiat  Mr.  Pitt  bad  in  view,  and  tnat  the  power 
of  Ihc  Freneh  emperor,  instead  of  being  checked,  was  advancing 
with  ra(Hd  strides  to  a  pitch^  of  uncontrollable  and  extended  domin- 
ieo,  when  th«  former  was  seized  with  that  illness  which  terminated 
fiis  iiie^  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  On  his  death,  a  new 
administration  vms  formed,  including  his  great  parliamentary  oppo- 
Beat,  Mr;  Fox^  who  survived  him  for  the  short  space  of  only  seven 
mentliBS^  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  British  nation 
t»vecotd^  that  these  two  eminent  statesmen,  who  had  been  for  a  long 
tee  so  mnch  opposed  to  each  other,  but.  whose  abilities  and  sinceri- 
ty In  an  opposite  line  of  politics  apjpNear  to  have  been  duly  acknowl- 
edged ana  appreciated  by  all  parties  at  the  period  of  their  deaths, 
were  bwried  at  the  public  expense,  in  Westminister  Abbey,  so  near 
to  each  otiiev,  that  one  stone  might  have  covered  the  remains  ot 
both. 

7.  During  the  short  time  that  Mr.  Fox  was  a  member  of  adminis- 
tcatkw,  Tre3i  attempte  were  made  to  terminate  the  war.  by  negotia- 
-ti0ii,  hot  in  vain.  Though. the  French  emperor  wontd  nave  af  reed 
to  many  cessions'  of  importance,  both  to  Great  Britain  ana  hei 
ally,  the  emperor  o£  Russia,  it  was  Ibund  impossible  to  detach  from 
JadsinEfluenee  and  usurped  authority  some  of  the  most  important 
pisrts  of  Europe,  particularly  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Ger- 

8  The  system  so  generally  adopted  by  the  tyrant  of  France,  of 
converting  to  his  own  nse  the  resources  of  all  other  countries, 
wbich  could  in  any  manner  be  rendered  subservient  to  bis  purpose. 
4ed  tbe  administration  which  succeeded  that  in  which  Mr.  Fox  had 
a-^l^e,  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  which  has  been  fudged  by 
many  incapable  of  justitication  on  any  principles  of  politicaf  expe- 
dtency,  «nd  which  was  unfortunately  attended  with  more  fatal  con- 
sequenees  than  were  at  first  perhaps  contemplated.  Upon  what  in- 
Ibrmt^tion  the  ministry  proceeded  ^id  not  fully  appear  at  the^tlme, 
but  it  was  alleged  that  they  had  reason  to  know  that  the  Freiich  ruler 
dfesi^sed  to  occuj)y  Holstein,  and  convert  to  the  purposes  of  an  in- 
vasion-of  the  British  dominions  the  Danish  marine. 

y.  It  was  iletennined,  in  order  to  prevent  such  an  accession  to  thfe 
fiscal  power  of  France,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fleet  on  which  the 
e»«»y  bad  thus  fixed  his  view,  and  though  it  might  perhaps  have 
beea  both  hoped  and  expected  by  the  British  government,  that  the 
Danes  wouid  be  -  brought  peaceably  to  surrender  into  their  hands 
forattae  a  fleet  thus  devoted  to  the  ruin  of  a  friendly  poWer,  yet 
the  Insult  tiimed  out  to  be  far  otherwise.  The  Danes  resisted  the 
demand,  and  though  ^utte  unable  effectually  to  defend  against  the 
fowes  opposed  tx>  them  either  their  fleet  or  their  capital,  did  not 
GBpltttkrte  till  about  two  thousand  persons  had  lost  their  lives,  and 
many  houses  been  burnt  iti  a  manner  that  threatened  the  enUre  de- 
fetra^ion  6f  the  city.  The  end.  it  is  true,  was  accomplished,  of  get- 
tina  tat©  the  power  of  the  English  all  the  Danish  ships  oi  war.  (eigh- 
teM  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates,)  and  naval  stores ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  long  before  the  initation  caused  by  this 
mM^h  and  unexpected  attafck  on  a  brave  people,  not  at  -war  with 
Enekoid,  wBl  be  allayed  or  forgotten.  _  . . ,      . '.  , 

wTfo  vindicaUon  of  the  suspicions  of  the  British  ministry,  it  was 
asBexted  that  the  Danish  marine  and  arsenals  were  found  in  a  state 
whloh^kil  nedoid^t  of  the  inlni^lies  and  agency  of  the  Fj-ench,  ac- 
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poit&M;  to  ttie jpigpkMt  of  the  officers  and  aeaintfn 

expedition.    The  general  d^gns  of  Frasee  seeoi,  li 
been  decisively  manifested,  in  the  measures  thev  now  openly  m-  \ 
sued)  about  the  s<ime  time,  of  appropriating  to  tbemseiTeslheBeel  l 
of  Portugal,  and  for  similar  purposes,  but  which,  fortunately  witiioot 
60  melancholy  a  catastrophe,  was  rescued  fi-om  the  gtasp  d  the  | 
French  ruler,  by  its  timely  removal,  under  the  protection  ol  a  fiiM  ' 
armament,  to  the  ports  of  Brazil,    l^he  difference  between  the  two 
cases  seemed  to  be  this;  that  in  getting  possession  of  tha  latter  fleet 
we  were  actually^  assisting  an  ally ;  in  the  ibnner,  we  were  ^«b- 
pelling  a  neutral  to  adopt  a  measure  judged-to  be  unnecessatyon-faef ' 
part,  and  on  suspicions,  the'  grounds  of  wbich  she  disavowed ;  b»t  tiie 
state  of  Europe,  at  that  period,  appears,  to  have  been  such,  especial^ 
with  regard  to  the  minor  states,  as  to  justify  precautions  agaiosl 
French  power  aod  French  intrj^ue,  seldom,  it  ever,  resoi'tfid  te  in 
other  instances :  it  may  also  be  added,  that  Portugal  unreserredly 
communicated  to  England  the  avowed  designs, of  France ;  Denmarlu 
to  say  the  least,  acted  with  a  reserve  tiir  from  friendly,  wA  resistea 
alt  AegotiatioR ;  the  consequences  to  the  latter,  however,  were  cer- 
tainly deplorable.  -  ' 
'11.  It  was  in  the  year  1,807,  that  the  royal  family  of  France, 
whose  situation  on  the  continent  became  every  dav  more  alnniHDg 
and  insecure  J  took  refuge*  in  Englatid ;  theyJixed  their  residence  «l 
Hartwell,  in  feuckinghamshire^  bis  majesty  iiyllng  himst^lf  Ibe  <eBDl 
de  Lisle,  and  modestly  declining,  ail  faonou»  and  attentions,  bcyoiui 
such  as  might  be  due  to  a  private  nobleman 

12.  I'he  vmcUctive  measures  adopted  by  the  French  goverDseBi 
to  ruin  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain*  naturaiW  clie« 
from  the  latter  retaliatory  expedients,  which  were  mwre  or  le«*Pj 
proved,  as  affectijg  neutral  and  frlwidly  powers,  but  which  €««» 
scarcely  have  Ijeen  avoided,  without  surrendermg  her  roariiij* 
rights,  and  submitting  to  a  pretence  of  biockade  on  the  part  of  a 
bower,  wliosi:  ships  had  been  fairly  driven  from  the  sea  bv  «* 
British  fleets.  Orilers  in  council  were  issued  in  the  months  ot'to®' 
ry  and  JN^ovember,  1,807,  not  only  prohibiting  all  trade  betweeftwc 
ports  of  France  and  its  allies,  but  ultimately  compelling  all  BCotmlSi 
Irading  to  France,  to  slop  at  a  British  port,  and  pay  a  duty  in  prc^f' 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  cargo.  These  embarrassments  to  trade  W 
general  could,  not  fail  to  etcite  great  uneasiness  In  all  parts  of  ^ 
world ;  but  the  commencement  of  them  is  justiy  to  be  imputed  to  tw 
extraordinary  decree,  issued  by  the  French  ruler  atBeiiio,  (the  te» 
of  the  "continental  system,")  November,  1,806,  an  account  of  wi«w^ 
is'given  in  Sect.  XVI. :  unfortunately  the  impOseibHity  of  satirf^tow 
exempting  other  states  from  the  eftett  of  these  prohibitory  ^Jj 
regulating  deci'ees,  on  the"  part  of  the  two  rival  countries,  iiw«h'cd 
F*ngland  m  a  very  unpleasant  dispute  with  the  Uniled  Suites  w 
America.  ^ 

13.  Of  the  part  England  took  in  the  affetrs  of  Spain  and  Port^i 
from  1 ,808  to  1 ,8 1 4,  an  account  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  \^  ^ 
XVIl.)  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  during  the  whoic  coirte«j 
the  emancipation  of  those  two  ancient  kingdc»ns  from  the  V9^i 
the  French  seemed  to  be  contempkited  by  toe  whole  mass  of  B«w» 
subjects  as  their  own  cause.  The  p^ple  of  Great  Britain  and  If*; 
fami,  on  the  first  application  for  aseustaiice  from  Spaki,  #P**r 
icadj  to  rise  in  a  b<«ly.  They  hailed  the  dawn  ©flibertj- «»^ 
f(»tment  with  the  noM  enthmM^*§e^o^    Theji^g^^im^^ 


Htpretne  ;^Qnta  6(  i^eviUe,  <M  not  arri\^  in  EngtamJ,  on  their  mission 
to  lire  Bntish  govemm^Hit,  (ill  the  2'Uh  of  Julj,  1,8U8 ;  but  long  be- 
tore  that,  plLer  deputies  from  llie  principality  of  Asturias  had  been 
rc-ceived  in  London,  witi»  fhe  most  cordial  tokens  of  esteem  and 
trioiufehlp.    Tbey  were  splcndidiv  entertained  by  the  City  of  Lon- 


many  other  placcf*,  for  supporting  the  cause  of  Spain ;  and  several 
military  corpis,  militia,  and  volunteers,  offered  their  services.  Govem- 
meht  supplied  them  immediately  with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
ij>  dollars,  five  thousand  muskets,  tiiirty  thousand  pikes,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  powder  and  ballsy  with  promises  of  more  elliectual 
aid,  which  were  ultimately  amply  iulfiUed.  ITie  spirit  thus  display- 
e<l  by  the  British  public,  on  the  first  certain  intelligence  received  ol 
the  anti-gal Ijcan  insurrection  in  Spain,  may  be  said  to  have  ccntinucf! 
unabated  till,  through  the  matchless  skill  and  valour  of  the  confede* 
mte  armies  under  Uie  duke  of  Wellington,  the  French  were  finally 
drivett  fr6m  the  peninsula  in  1,814,  as  related  in  our  account  oi 
t>pain. 

14.  His  maiesty  George  111.,  having,  in  the  month  of  Octclor, 
],809,  entered  upon  the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  the  event  was  cclf*- 


ly  by  liberal  benefactions  to  the  poor. 
^ber  in  the  following  year,  bis  ms^^y^  much  troubled  and  afflicted  by , 
the  long  illness  and  death  of  his  daughter  the  princess  Amelia,  bud 
aft  alarminf  return  ot  his  former  complaint,  which  tenninutc(Jt  in  a 
second  suspension  of  bis  reeal  functions,  and  from  which  he  ue^  cr  to 
sufficiently  recovered  as  to  oe  able  to  transact  any  business  of  state. 
On  the  i^Oth  of  I)ecembcr,  his  royal  highoess  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  appointed  regent,  subject  for  a  period  to  restrictions  similar  to 
those  which  bad  l^en  proposed  in  1,788-9.  Tbisplan  was  violently 
o{»posed,-a6  unconstituticoal  and  impolitic,  but  finally  carried  in  Feb* 
ruury,  1^811.  The  bill  was  completed  and  presented  to  his  royal 
highness,,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  actept  the  trust,  thougb  not  without 
remonstrating  against  the  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  on  him. 
E^riy  in  1^12,  however,  these  restrictions  were  to  ceai^e.  Groat 
changes  in  administration  had  been  contemplated,  and  many  negptia- 
tioDS  were  carried  on  to  (his  efiect,  but  without  accomplishing  tliat 
imion  and  coalition  of  parties,  which  the  regent  himself  seemed  tp 
fiesire.  Not  being  disposed  to  witiibold  his  confidence  thereibre  from 
those  .who  had  so  long  served  his. royal  father,  most  of  them,  on  the 
termination  of  the  restrictions,  were  continued  in  their  places.  A 
most  melancholy  catastrophe,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  May, 
1,812,  deprived  the  nation  ol  the  services  of  Mr.  Percival,  who  was 
assBSsWed  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  person  ot 
tiie  name  of  Beliiogham,  in  revenge,  as  he  himself  stated,  ol  a  pri- 
vate injury ;  a  denial  of  justice,  as  \m  called  it,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment It  seemed  to  be  accidental  that  the  premier  happened  to  be 
tlie  individual  first  presented  to  his  notice  on  that  fatal  day. 

'  [The  paragraphs  15  and  16  of  Dr.  Nares'  work,  giving  a  very 
short  account  of  the  diffeiences  between  the  English  and  American 
coveFQUients  in  1,812, 13,  U,  ^nd  16,  arc  omitted.  For  a  more  par- 
Soylfur,  and  we  trust  more  injKurtial  aococoat  oC  the  war  between 
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Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  render  is  referred  (o  SeetioQ 
Vl.  of  Part  Fourth,  near  the  close  of  this  volume.] 

17.  The  year  1,814,  will  ever  be  niemorable  in  the  English  hlsto* 
•ry,  for  tlie  very  extraordinary  influence  of  foreigners  of  the  higlwst 
distinction,  froni  the  opposite  shore,  on  the  downf;d  of  Buonnparte, 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  which  had  agitated  the  wh&le  of  £u- 
rope.  The  list  of  visitors  invited  to  the  grand  civic  feast  given  by 
the  corporation  of  London,  and  all  of  wiiom  were  present,  but  a 
very  few,  whom  illness  kept  away,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the 
splendid  scenes  that  took  place  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
in  honour  of  these  illustrious  guests.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  June, 
that  the  dinner  was  given  to  the  following  very  exalted  persoiv 
ages: 

The  Prince  Regent  ;  the  Emperor  of  Russu ;  his  sister,  the  Gu^ 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg h^  (afterwards  Queen  of  WmrEMBURG ;)'  the 
KiNQ  of  Prtjssu  ;  the  Royal  Dukes  of  England  :  the  Prince  Royal  ot' 
Prussia:  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  son  of  the  king ;  Prince  Freder- 
ick^ nephew  of  the  king ;  Prince  Henry^  brother  of  the  king;  Prince 
fVilliam^  brother  of  the  king;  Prince  Augiistm^  the  king's  conair, 
the  Prlnce  of  ORANbE;  the  Prince  Royal  of  wirtemburg ;  the  Vma 
Royal  of  Bavaria ;  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg ;  the  Prince  <)f  Cobourg ; 
PRWCE  Charles  of  Mecklenburgh ;  Dmus  of  Saxe  Weimar;  Prince 
Gagarina ;  Prince  Czeretorinke ;  Prince  Rad :#iVil ;  Marshal  Vnace 
Blucher;  Prince  Hardenburg;  Prince  Metternich;  Prince  Lichten- 
8tein;  Prince  and  Princess  Volkousl^;  his  highness  the  D«kfl  of 
Orleans. 

.    These  illustrious  foreigners  were  entertained,  at  gi'eat  cost  and  «• 
•pense,  during  their  stay,  both  by  the  court  and  public  i)odieS:  tlie 
prince  regent  accompanied  them  on  a  visit  to  the  university  of  Oi- 
ford;  and  to  Portsmouth,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing a  naval  review. 


^  .  ^ mrg.    This  marnnge 

contemplated  by  the  nation  as  an  object  of  the  highest  fiopes,*  a** 
ibr  several  months  the  amiable  and  exemplary  conduct  of  her  roy«l 
highness  cheered  the  people  with  the  bnghtest  prospects  of  ibture 
good ;  but  a  very  sudden  and  unexpected  disappointment  took  place 
m  the  tnonth  of  November,  1817;  the  princess  was  delivered  of  a 
still-bom  male  infants  and  survived  her  delivery  only  a  few  hoH» 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  concern  manifested  by  tiie  public  on  tliis 
melancholy  and  distressing  occasion. 

In  the  month-of  November,  in  the  following  year,  her  nwjcsty 
(ineen  Charlotte  died  at  Kew,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness ;  and  on 
tlie  £9th  of  January^  1820,  was  followed  by  her  royal  consort  king 
George  III.  His  majesty  died  at  the  castle  of  Windsor,  at  a  teff 
advanced  ajj^e,  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hid  reign :  greatly  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  and  univBisally  respected  for  h&  many  nteiable  a&4 
royal  virtues.  -^  ' 
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SECTION  XXI. 

raANCEL;  FROM  THE  KNTRANCE  OF  THE  ALUES  INTO  PAR* 
ML  MARCH,  1,814,  TO  THE  FINAL  .XVACDATION  OF  IT  BY 
THE  FOREIGN  TROOPS,  1,818, 

]..  Soon  ai\jer  BuoQaimrte  departed  for  Elba,  LooU  XV1U«  ivas 
freely  reealkd  to  the  throne  of  bis  ancestors ;  he  had  beeu  resident  in 
many  places  since  his  first  eBUgration,  and  been  driven  from  almost 
all,  oy  the  apm'oach  of  republican  troops,  the  dread  of  repuUican 
vengeance  in  those  who  afforded  him  a  refuse,  and  not  irosel^ora  the 
fear  of  poison  or  assassination.  England,  at  length,  afforded  him  the 
asylum  he  sought  in  vain  elsewhere :  there  he  lived  secace  againsi 
French  armies,  Vrench  influence,  and,  as  far  as  Englishmen  could 
protect  him,  the  poisonous  drug,  or  the  sword  of  the  assassin.  When 
the  way  was  opened  for  him  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  re* 
ceive.  the  crmvn  and  the  throne,  which  his  (people  now  (^ered  hinu 
but  which  had  been  so  insulted  and  abused,  it  was  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  to  rejoice  at  his  restomtibn,  and  at  the  great  change  pre* 
jmred  for  him,  irom  a  state  of  banishment,  outlawry,  and  dependence, 
to  the  recovery  of  oqq  of  the  most  brilliant  thrones  of  Europe,  ana 
(bom  which  his  unhappy  brother  had  fallen  in  a  way  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  every  feeling  i^  generous  mind :  his  departure  from 
England  to  France  ^vas  accompanied  with  (he  acclamations  and  sin. 
cere  gratulations  of  all  ranks  of  people ;  the  prince  regent  persoually . 
escorted  him  not  only  to  London,  bat  from  London  to  Dover ;  and 
took  leave  of  him,  in  sight  oi'  the  French  coast,  in  a  manner  the 
most  affecting  and  impressive.  White  ffags  were  exhibited  on  almost 
aU  the  churches,  near  which  he  had  to  pass,  a»d  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed^he  joy  expressed  upon  the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  J^ourbons,  both  in  England  and  France. 

2.  in  the  lattej*  country,  however,  it  may  be  naturally 'supposed, 
the  ioy  could  not. be  general,  nor  much  of  what  was  expressed  out- 
wardly, sincere  :  Louis^  XV III.  returned  to  France,  nvJl  as  it  was  when 
he.lett  it)  but  revolutionized ;  it  had  unclet-gone  great  clumges,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  was  cleeply  interested  in  those 
changes;  yet  many, who  returned  with  h»m,  were  quite  its  deepl}^ 
interested,  in  absotiUely  reversing  what  had  passed,  restoring  whal 
had  been  abolislied,  reclaiming  what  had  -been  alienated,  if  not  even 
punishing  and  degrading  those -%vho  had  f>arlici paled  in  or  been  ben- 
efited by  such  revolutions. 

3.  In  the  mean  while  the  exiled  emperor  was  hot  quiet  ^  he  wa* 
too  i^ear  to  th^  French  coast  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  wa^ 
lassingj  and  of  the  sentiments  entertained  tovviinte  him,  by  those  who 
md  participated  in  bis  many  glorious  tuad  tiiumphant  jichievemenls, 
and  who  could  ill  brook  the  degradation  to  which  they  might  be 
doomed  by 'the  re^rationof  the  Bourbons;  the  army,  in  particular,^ 
to  whom  indeed  he  had  behaved  not  only  ill,  but  cruelly,  in  his  re- 
treat from  Russia  and  LeijMstg,  had  yet  beian  raised  by  him  to  such  a 
pilch  of  glory  and  pre-eminence,  as.might  reasonably  account  for  it  J 
feeliag  both  disgust  and  resentment,  at  having  been  compelled  to  sub- 
nut  lo  the  intrusion^  of  «trangei^  into  their  country  and  metropolis, 
strangecB,  whom  they  had  previously  been  able  not  only  to  defy  and 
reriilt  hoi  m  some  instancy  to  ^iumpb  ov6r  'ta  their  own  capitals.    ' 
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4.  The  iBituation  of  the  king  of  France,  therefore)  on  bis  return  to 
hi%  dominions,  however  acceptable  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
cotild  scarcely  be  such  as  be  might  himself  wish  or  tiesire :  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  return  to  tbe  ancient  state  .of  things.;  and  he 
must  httve*  foreseen  hovf  di^cult  it  would  be  to  render  any  new  coiv 
stitution  agreeaUe  or  suitable  to  all  parties.  The  senate,  indeed, 
bad  prepared  a  new  constitution  before  his  arriTal ;  one  which  bore 
^  considerable  antilogy  to  that  of  England ;  the  legislative  power  be- 
ing pla«ed  in  tbe  hands  of  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  represcnta* 

.  ti^v-es  of  the  nation  at  large ;  ond  the  '«4mount,  nature,  and  distribution 
of  the  public  taxes,  lefl  exclusively  to  the  decision  of  the  latter  *  the 
(jeputies  were  to  exercise  their  functions  tor  tbe  space -of  tive  years' 
the  dignity  of  senator  to  be  hereditary,  and  to  be  conferred  by  the 
kinj;,  though  with  a  limitatlion  as  to  numbers,  which  were  not  to  ex« 
ceod  20(>;  religious  freedom,  and  the  liberty  of  tiie  press,  were  duly 
j'rovided  for;  this  constitution  was  to  be  presented  to  hlni,  to  be  ac- 
cepted previously  to  his  inauguration  ;  but  on  his  arrivat  at  Paris,  he 
diu  not  choose  to  bkid  himselt!,  fm'ther  than  to  prximise  bis  people 
such  a  constitution  as  they  would  have  no  reason  to  disapprove :  his 
first  core  was,  to  arrange  maXtei-s  With  the  foreign  potentates  who 
occupied  his  capital,  so  as  to  be  able,  sis  speedily  as  possible,  to  get 
rid  of  their  numerous  armies ;  whose  presence  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
Bubjoct  of  uneasiness  to  his  own  armies,  as  well  as  to  the  people  ia 
general:  to  the  credit  of  (he  troops  themselves,  under  such  extraop- 
ilinary  circumstances,  it  should  be  observed,  that  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  order  and  forbearance  with  whidi  they  conducted  tbem« 
selves,  as  victors,  in  a  capital,  which,  in  the  way  of  sknple  retribo^ 
lion,  stood  fairly  exposed  to  plunder,  exaction,  and  devastation. 

V  5.  Though  it  was  soon  settled  to  refer  to  a  conventional  Vicuna 
the  final  adjustment  of  matter?,  and  arrangement  of  pence;  y*- 
^Vfince  was  quickly  made  to  understand,  that  her  boundaries  must  be 
greatly  contracted,  and  that  the  independence  of  most  of  thenewly 
annexed  states  and  territories  must  be  freely  nckuowledged ;  to  these 
terms  both  the  king  and  his  minister^  prince  TaHeviand,  plainly  saw 
the  necessity  of  yielding,  though  the  pride  of  tbe  Trench  was  likely 
to  be  wounded  by  it.  •  . 

6.  On  the  4th  "of  J  une,  the  king  presented  to  the  senate  and  legis- 
lative body  his  own  new  constitution,  which  di^red  in  sevend  points 
from  tb:U  submitted  to  him  on  his  arrival ;  it  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  proposing  laws,  and  live  assembly  could  only  request  to  be 
permitted  to  discuss  particular  points^;  instetid  of  ah  hereditary 
senatf^ poors,  chosen  by  the  king  tor  lite  were  to  compose  that  body, 
without  limitation  of  numbels ;  the  popular  representatives  were  lo 

-consist  of  262,  not;  under  40  years  ot  age :  they  were  to  be  convoked 
every  year,  and  were  to  have  the  power  of  impeaching  the  minis- 
lew  for  treason  or  extortion ;  tlie  king  was  to  appoint  the  judges, -ami 

-  trial  by  jury  was  to  be  continued :  the  press  was  placed  under  a  ceiv- 
sorsbip,  and  an  order  was  given  ibr  closing  the  theatres  and  shops  dn 
th«  sabbath ;  an  Order  not  only  extrctaely  unpopular  at  the  time, 
put,  a*  It  would  seem,  ineftectual.    In  nommating  the  senate,  s<ime  of 


had  displayed  a  disposition  to  favour  the  rights  of  the  people,  more 
tlian  otliers  oi  his  Pamilv,  or:the  chiefi  ofthe  emigRmt8,\^as  littte 
likely  uf  bimseli  tc  deviate  from  ^  prkictplef  of  W 
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m.  to  diitecb  immNU?mrily  tl^evMng  state,  of  ilmoj  io  which  so 
Moy  interests,  were  iavolved*  but.  he  was  supppsed  to  have  aroofid 
him  persons  still  bigotted  to  the  ancient  system,  and  anxious  to  re- 
cover all  that  they  had  forteited  by  the  course  of  the  revolotion 
These  thiogsL  together  with  the  dissatisfied  state  of  the  army,  paved 
the  wa^  for  the  retam  of  Buonaparte. 

8.  1  he  probability  of  such  an  event  seems  to  have  been  strangely 
overlooked  by  those  who  were  most  Interested  in  preventing  it:  the 
pci|»uiiirity  of  the  deposed  emperor  had  been  mtBcakalated.  ^  tht 
ist  of  March,  1,815,  he  landed  once  more  on  the  shores  of  France 
with  only  1,140  attendants;  an  attempt  which  many  ju«1gefl  to  be 
altogether  hopeless,  yet,  to  the  utter  sorpriBe  of  those  who  thought 
BO,  his  progress^.towarda  Paris,  thoof h  not  unmolested,  afforded  him 
every  hour,  from  the  defection  of  the  tnxm  sent  against  him. 
stronger  hopes  of  Recovering  his  authority.  On  the  20th  of  March! 
the  king  tvas  persuaded  to  retjue  from  Pans ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
that  very  day  Buoqaparte  entered  it,  beibs(  hailed  by  the  populace^ 
wliich  liad  so  lately  saluted  the  return  of  tne  BourbonSvin  the  same 
ranmier,  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

9^.  H^  was  soon  convinced,  however,  that  he  was  not  returned  to 
his  anciept  power,  and  that  he,  quite  as  much  as  Louis  XVliL,  would 
now  be  expected  to  gratify  the* people  with  a  free  constitution;  he 
speedily  therefore,  jssued  some  popular  decrees,  establiriiing  the 
freedom  of  th^  press;  abolishing  tn^  slave-trade;  and  regulating  ilie 
(atxes  which^  weighed  most  heavily  on  the  people ;  he  also  conde- 
seended  to  offer  to  them  the  plan  of  a  constitution,  veiy  different  from 
the  system  of  despotism  upon  whk^h  he  hsid  before  acted,  and  con- 
taining-many  excellent  regulations:  he  had,  however,  but  little  time 
to  spare  for 'legislative  measures.  A  manifesto  of  expulsion  and  ex- 
termination haid  been  issued  against  bun  bj^  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
nghed  bv  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain* 
Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portuenl.  and  it  was  indispensably 
oeceas&ry  for  him- to  prepar^for  war.  Ix}  tois  manifesto  on  the  part 
q£  the  allied  powers,  Buonaparte  wasnotslowin  dictating  and  present- 
ioS  to  Europe  a  xovioter  manifesto,  asserting  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  right  of  the  French  to  adhere  to  the  dynasty,  they  ftad  chosen  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  declaring  that  the  confederate 
princes  had  beeix  the  first  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  Buonai)arte  so  peremptorily  aissert- 
ed,in  his  manifesto,  the  rig^ht  of  the  French  freely  to  choose  what 
dynasty  they  pleased  to  reign  over  them,  he  had  inserted  in  his  new 
eonstitution  an  article,  totally,  and  for  ever,  to  exclude  the  Bourbon 
fhmiiy  from  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

. .  10.  It  was  not  till  June  that  the  several  armies  were  prepared  io 
lake  the  field, and  between,  the  15th  and.  19th  of  that  month,  the  fate 
.  of  Europe  seemed  once  more  to  become  de]^ndent  on  the  decision 
'  of  the  s word.  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  took  place  on  the  1 8th 
of  June,  and  in  which  the  British  and  Prussian  armies,  under  the 
jiuke  of  Wellington  and  marshal  Blucher,  totally  defeated  the  French, 
etifec^ally  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  Buonaparte, 
On  the  20th,  he  arrived  at  Paris,  the  first  of  his  fuptive  army ;  and 
in  a  velry  few  days  after,  was  coknpelled  a  second  time  to  resign  his 
WPirped  dominions.  On  hi&  retirement  from  Paris,  his  destination 
appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt,  till  on  the  15th  of  July  he 

C himself  into  the  hands  of  &e  English  by  going  on  hoard  the  Bei- 
phoa  pan  of  wur^  and  sorreiideruig  tumseif  and  suit  unconditioo* 
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ally  to captiiin Maitlapd, the coitaiaiMbr  of  tlmi fB>\&Pi  wfo  flaftedim- 
mediateiy  to  Torbay.  with  his  pmonefSf  none  of  whom  were  p^« 
milted  to  land. 

n.  On  the  3d  of  July,  not  hovreveir  .without  a  stroggle  oa  the  pari 
oi'  the  French  army,  raris  bad  formally  surrendeied  to  tlie  duke  of 
Wellington  and  prince  Blucher,  who  took  possession  of  it  on  the  Tth^ 
4i!uJ  on  the  8th  the  king  retamed,  greeted,  as  beibre,  with  the  cheer- 
ing cind  acclamations  of  the  fickle  BHiltitudes  who  thronged  the  roads 
Uy  whjph  he  had  to  pass.  By  the  tet-ms  of  capitulation,  the  FreDck 
troo}^  under  Davoust  had  been  made  to  retire  beyond  the  Loirc, 
which  they  did  with  sullen  indignation;  but  on  the  arrival  of  ihe 
Austriana  and  Russians^  at  Paris,  came  over  to  the  king.  It  w^  very 
obvious,  that,  having  Buonaparte  once  more  in  their  power,  the  aliiei 
eouid  not  fail  to  provide  ail  possible  precautions  against  bis  retara 
into  any  situation  which  might  afford  him  the-  means  of  conani*' 
nicating  with  his  old  adherents,  and  thereby  resuming  the  station  1m 
h;id  occupied  for  so  many  years,  to  their  exti*eme.  armoyance.  The 
small,  rocky,  and  totally  detached  island  of^St  Helena,  in  tlie  Atlastie 
ocean,  seemed  the  only  secure  place  of  ajbode  to  which  he  coald  be 
assigned.  It  was  therefore  agreed  to  seh<l  him  thither,  under  tlie 
custody  of  the  British  government,  but  under  the  eye-,  also,  of  cowf 
iriissioners  appointed  to  reside  thei^,  on  th<^  part.of  theAwtriaiN. 
Russian,  and  French  governments.  On  the  17lh  of  October,  Ijftifi^ 
he  arrived  at  his  destined  residence.  ,' 

12.  Amongst  the  measures  adopted  by  the  military  commandeis of 
ihe  foreign  troop  at  Paris,  none  seemed  more  to  occupy  the  atteo* 
tion  of  Europe  than  the  detei-min£«tion  they  ia^wed  to  restore  to  tlie 
places  which  had  been  robbed  of  them  the /Valuable  woj4»ofarU 
vyhich  the  victories  of  the  French  armies 'bad  put  into  their  popscfr 
sioo,  not  merely  in  the  wji^  of  plunder,  but  ttpon  a  regular  system  oi 
purloining  every  thing  which  could  add  to  tiie  splendour  jmd  great- 
ness of  their  own  capital,  however  grating  to  the  feelings  of  those 
from  whom  they  were  taken,  and  hoover  severely  it  most  tevc 
added  to  the  mortifications  they  had  been  doome^i  to  suffer  from 
weakness  or  defeat.  The  jusUce  of  ^u^h  a  step  could  not.bed^ 
puted,  thougK  nothing  was  more  Kkely  to  excite  the  resentment  aod 
indignation  of  the  French,  in  whose  hands,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
had  they  been  properly  acquired,  they  were  likely,  eaoogh  to  be 
preserved  add  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  a  naanner  the  most  condu- 
cive to  the  glory  and  immortality  of  the  iilu^rious  artists  to  wfe<^ 
they  owed  their  origin ;  but,  as  an  act  of  honourable  restitution,  in 
many  instances,  to  persons  ancl  places  whose  claims  would  otherwise 
have  been  mocked  and  deridecf,  the  interposition  of  the  two  vkstorf- 
ous  chiefs  upon  this  occasion  may  be  justly  admiced.  Prince  Blucherj 
indeed,  had  a  direct  interest  in  reclaiming  the  spoils  oi  Berlin  and 
Fotzdam,  but  the  duke  of  Wellington,  while  he  had  nothing  to  re- 
cover for  bis  own  country,  freely  assisted  those  whose  pretensions  re- 
quired the  support  of  such  paramount  authority. 

13.  By  the  second  general  pacification  of  Paris  wiih  the  flMic% 
November  20th,  1,815,  it  was  agreed  that  an  army  of  ocCBpati»j 
amounting  to  150.000  men,  and  to  be  mamtained  in  a  great  measnre- 
by  t  ranee,  should  for  Uife  space  of  five  years  be  put  in  poflsessionof' 
her  trontier  fortresses,  while  her  boundary  should  be  fai&er  leduOB* 
Ui^n  on  the  former  occask)n ;  te raw  sufficiently  mortUyW,  hut  30*^^ 

^Though  the  period  of  Hy^  years,  towv^r,  had  btea^^mSi^' 


Agreeil  iQ^  4he  atate  of  tlifaigs  aflerwards  nppearinf  siieh  as  to  juetify 
the  allies  in  departing  from  the  exact  letter  ofthe  ticaty,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1,817  they  consented  to  reduce  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation one  fifths  and  in  the  autumn  of  1,818,  it  was  wholly  with- 
drawn froib  the  French  territories,  and  tlie  fortresses  on  the  frontier 
restored. 


SECTION  XXII.  • 

NORTHERN  STATES  OP  EtlROPE,  FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

1.  TifocGH  much  has  been  said  of  the  northern  courts  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections,  as  bearing  a  part  in  the  tninsactions  on  the  continent, 
daring  the  last  and  present  centuries,  yet  as  they  have  not  been 
mentioned  distinctly  and  particularly,  some  brief  account  of  them 
may  be  necessary^  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  course  of  events 
durinff  the  period  under  considdration. 

2.  reter  the  great,  of  Russia^  who  died  in  1,725,  (see  Sect.  LXVl. 
§  2:)  was '  succeeded  by  his  widow,  Catherine  I.,  who  survived  liim 
ooiy  two  years.  It  is  remarl^able^  that  though  Peter  fead  taken  par- 
ticular care  to  secure  to  the  reigning  monarch  a  power  of  naming 
his  successor,  be  should  himself  neglect  this  precaution;  and  foi 
such  an  omission  the  law  had  made  no  provision.  Catherine,  how- 
ever, had  little  or  no  difficuItyUo  take  his  place*  She  was  a  woman. 
if  not  of  a  superior,  yet  of  rather  an  eirtraordinary  character;  had 
attended  Peter  in  his  travels  and  campaigns;  been  serviceable  to  him 
in  bis  greatest  extremities ;  often  cnecked  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions ;  and  manifested  «  disposition,  during  her  short  reign,  to  encour- 
age a  spirit  of  liberty  amongst  her  Subjects,  and  to  promote^  in  every 
way  she  could,  the  progress  of  improvement  and  civilization.  Hei 
death^was  little  expect^  and  excited  some  suspicions  against  the 
prince  Menzicofii^  who  had  just  negociated  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and 
entered  into  a  stipulation  to  raise  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
Alexis  to  the  throne,  upon  the  condition  of  his  marrying  his  daughter. 

3.  The  empress  died  in  1,727,  and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  II., 
grandson  of  Peter  I.  Menzicoff,  however,  seemed  to  take  into  his 
own  hands  the  reins  of  government,  till  he  was  supplanted  bv  one 
of  the  Dolgorouki  family,  and  Imoished  to  Siberia,  with  his  wife  and 
children.  The  new  favourite  designed  to  marry  his  sister  to  the 
emperor;  but  on  January  29, 1,730,  Peter  died  of  the  small-pox. 
In  bim  the  male  issue  of  the  line  becoming  extinct,  Anne,  duchess  of 
Courlaod,  was  called  to  the  throne  through  the  influeBce  of  Dolgo- 
roaki,  contrary  to  the  order  of  succession  established  by  Peter  {;•  and 
in  prejudice  of  her  elder  sister,  the  duchess  of  Mecklenburg.  They 
were  both  of  tliem  the  daughters  of  Iwan,  the  eldest  brother  of 

Peter. 

4.  The  reign  of  Anne  was  prospeifeus  and  glorious;  she  showed 


invttde  them,  to  turtber  tbeir  own  amoiuon,  parucuiariy  uioigorouKi. 
who,  thoogb  he  had  plaeed  her  on  the  throne,  was  disgraced  and 
bpoAibed  tcr  SIhena*  Anne  died  in  1,740,  leaving  the  crown,  by  hei 
fri^t^^iir  fnnJNie^w  lif  i»,  •en  ef  her  niece,  Anne,  prtocesi  ef 
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RSecklenbuFg,'  married  to  the'duke  oF  Brunswick  Beyern;  butabb 
appointed  her  favourite,  count  Brreii,-  wliom  she  had  brought  wtth 
her  from  Courland,  regent. 

5.  This  last  arrangement  threw  things  into  the  utmost  confosioii 
Biren  was  ^ervedijr  no  fiivourite  with  the  Russians,  mor«  than 
20,000  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  sent  into  banishment;  he  had, 
besides,  a  powerful  rival  in  count  Municii,  the  Conqueror  of  OczSSi' 
kow^  a  German,  and  a  man  of  singular  braverjr  and  resojutloii;  the 
lattf  r  Succeeded  in  dispossessing  the  regent  of  his  authority  in  fevow 
of  tlie  mother  of  the  emperor.  Biren  was  sent  to  Siberia;  and  the 
princess  of  Mecklenburg  (duchessf  of  Brunswick)  assumed  the  relm 
of  government ;  ,but  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  duties  of  her 
high  station,  and  appearing  to  give  too  great  encouragement  to 
foreigners,  a  new  revolution  was  set  on  foot,  to  phice  on  the  Ihrone 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the*  great,  the  princess  Elizjibetlil 
This  party,  supported  by  French  gold,  and  headed  by  Lestocq,  ^ 
physician,  quickly'  becoming  strong,  sisized  upon  the  emperor  Iwan 
and  his  parents,  and  proclaimed  Elizabeth  empre^  of  all  the  Rnssia?. 
The  life  of  the  infant  iwan  was  preserved  by  the  cletoebey  and  ex*" 

fress  interposition  of  Elizabeth;  but  only  to  undergo  a  liarder  fate, 
See  below,  §  8.)  Munich  was  banished ;  and  other  foreign  general^ 
who  had  favoured  the  former  government,  either  shared  the  same 
destiny,  or  contrived  to  escape  from  the  Russian  dominions.  The 
people  were  well  pleased  to  seq  the  throne  rescued  froni  the  hanm 
of  foreijgners  in  favour  of  so  direct  a  clarmant  as  the  daughter  ot 
Peter  the  great.  This  revolution  took  place  in  the  month  of  N^o^ 
vember,  1,741. 

6.  Russia  flourished  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth,  whose  reign  e«» 
hibited  an  uninterrupted  career  of  glory  and  success;  hemfliancc 
was  courted  by  some  of  the  greatest  powers  In  Europe.  Before  her 
death,  which  happened  in  1,762,  she  tot)k  care  to  restore  the  natawl 
order  of  succession  in  her  family,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holstem 
Gottorp,  her  heir,  son  of  her  eldest  sister,  and  who  became  emper(*, 
on  her  demise,  by  the  title  of  Peter  111. 

7.  This  unfortunate  prince  ivas  not  suffered  to  reign  long ;  he  m 
married  a  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst;  a  woman  of  singular  character, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  avail  herself  of  any  opportunities  thiit  might  o^r 
m  so  unsettled  a  country,  to  gratify  her  ambition,  and  give  scope  to 
her  abilities.  The  prince  had  not  behaved  well  to  her,  and  many 
things  concurred  to  render  him  unpopular,  ff  not  hateful  to  his  sub* 


circumscribe  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  seemed  to  prefer 

Holstein  troops  to  his  Russiaii  ^uard.    As  these  things  rfeiadereo  W 

removal  probable,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  * 

that  semi-barbarous  country,  the  sagacious  Catherine  willingly  &^f 

Oerself  up  to.  a  party  who  had  conspired  against  her  husband.   «*** 
11 j^^i. — J  A^  .    ,  .      .    •       -         .     .      '^^^ 

rial 

ithc 

vacant  throne,  but  ia  emanripatirie  herself  from'Sie  dwntoation  of  tb« 
party  to  whom  slie  stood  indebted  for  it,  (the  Orloffs  ^ 

8.  One  competitor  still  seemed  to  atand  ki  her  way,--the  ooWa; 
nate  Iwan,— who  had  been  deposed  by  Eyxabeth,  and  iiW  toPg"»^ 
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kit  ceiifoetfieiit,'  at  the  age  of  tweBty-foac    Sooa  all«r  r>tttnrino^i 

secession  he  was  slain  in  prison,  on  a  pretence  of  his  attempting  to 
escape,  hut  under  circumstances  so  mysterious  as  to  icvoWe  the  em* 
press  in  suspicion.  She  reigned  under  the  title  of  CatberiDe  11.  for  • 
the  long  i^ce  of  upwards  m  thirty-four  years,  continually  occiijpied 
m  advancmj;  the  glory  of  her  people,  in  augstenting  her  dominions^ , 
and  rewarding  merit.  She  obtamed  many  signal  advantages  over  tlie 
Turks,  and  succeeded  (1|784)  in  wresting  from  them  the  wlK>le  dis* 
trict  ot  the  Crimea ;  but  ner  designs  extended  much  farther,  «ven  to 
ibe  expulsion  of  the  Ottomans,  and  restoration  of  a  Grecian  empire, 
having  for  iiM  capiini  Athens  or  Constantinople :  she  contemplated,  in 
short,  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent.  An  ex- 
pedition was  even  undertaken  for  the  libe)ration  of  the  Greeks,  in 
the  year  1,7*70;  but  it  proved  ineflectuttl,  though  it  might  have  been 
otherwise,  had  the  Russian- commanders  consented  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  tUe  Scotch  admiral,  Efphinstone,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  fleet. 

9.  Catherine  bore  a  large  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
seems  to  have  been  resthtined  by  no  principles  of  justice,  humanity, 
morality,  or  virtue,  from  furthering  the  purposes  of  her  ambilion  and 
policy:  her  prodigality  was  great,  her  largesses  enormous,  and  her 
love  of  magnificence,  little  proporUoneU  to  the  smaHness  of  the  int- 
perial  revenue :  her  abilities  and  her^  resolution  were  remarkable, 
and  she  may  be  coDHd^^red  as  having  contributed  largely  to  the  im- 
provement and  glory  of  the  country  over  which  she  was  permitted 
so  long  to  bear  unlimiled  rule*  Her  domestic  regulations  savoured 
little  of  the  despotism  displayed  in  her  foreign  enterprises :  she  miti* 
gated  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws,  abolished  torture  ami  slavery, 
protected  the  arts  and  scienaes,  M^d  endeavoured  to  elevate  the  mid- 
dle class  to  a  proper  degree  of  importance. 

to.  Catheriiie  li.  was  socceeded  in  1,796  by  her  son  Paul  1.,  a 
strange  character,  unsettled  in  his  princii^les,  dissolute  in  bis  ouinners, 
jealoiis,  vindictive,  and,  in  his-last  days,  sciircely  in  possession  of  his 
senses.  On  his  fis^t  accession,  however,  he  wisely  endeavoured  to 
provide  against  the  evils  arising  irom  an  unsettled  inheritar.ce,  by 
enacting  a  law  to  secure  the  crown  to  his  lineal  nod  direct  descen-. 
dacts,  not  absolutely  excluding  females,  but  admitting  them  only  into 
the  line  of  succession  on  a  total  failure  oi  male  heirs. 

11.  The  emperor  appeared"  to  be  extremely  eager  to  secure?  an 
cntralice  into  the  Mediternlnean,  and  was  highly  gratified  wUh-bein| 
chosen  patron  of  the  order  of  Malta^  which  he  ^consented  to  take 
under  his  protection  in  the  year  1,798.  He  had  beenkiducodto  tnke 
a  part  in  the  war  aginnst  the  French^  and  succeeded,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Turks,  in  getting  possession,  lor  a  siioit  time,  of  the  loniair 
islands ;  a  Russian  amy  was  also  sent  to  co-operate  withthe  Auslri- 
BBBi  under  the  comn^ml  of  the  celebrated  Souwarow,  (or  Souvaroij;) 
who,  afler  having  achieved  great  viiUories  in  Lombardy,  seems  to 
have  been  cruelly  abandoned  in  Swisserland,  and  to  have  unjustly  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  his  capricious  ni€»ter.r  A  misunderstarMMog 
between  the  English  and  Paul  on  the  subject  of  Malta,  entirely 
aiiejiated  the  lattev  from  the  confedenicy.  in  the  mean  while,  his 
'▼ibtent  conduct  had  induced  the  great  oflkers  of  state  2md  the  nobiJitjf 
^'  conspire  to  dethrone  him.  He  was  sfctin  inr  defending  himself, 
during  a  conflict,  in  his  own  chamber,  March  ^4,  i£m ;  and,  greatlaf 
•iiJi^S^dy  «f  his  oppressed  people,  suecoeded  by  his  son  Aiexaoder,^ 


the  preieirt  6»|ieroiv  of  whose  9CMmmi,  aad«haft  m  U)ft  e^fitiOAghl  - 
^  wor«  an  account  has  already  been  given. 

IS.  pRusau.  as  a  kingdom,  is  not  older4han  the  eighteenth centurv, 
and  entirely  belongs  therefore  lo  tiie  period  under  discusuoo.  w 
hbtory,  as  connected  with  the  electorate  of  Brandenhurghi  aeceuds 
as  high,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  sovereignty  in  Egrcpe.  Its  present 
power  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  wisdom,  judgment, 
and  good  sense  of  the  elector  Frederic-William,  commonly  calletl  the. 
great  elector^  who  had  Ducal  Prussia  confirmed  to  him  in  1^57,  and 
by  the  convention  of  Walau  and  Bromberg,  rendered  indepeDileot  ol 
tlie  crown  of  Poland,  of  which,  till  then,  it  had  been  a  lief.  In  the 
time  of  the  great  elector,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  unsettled  stale 
of-  Kurope,  to  jacrease  the  population,  and  thereby  advance  the 
wealth  and  improvement  of  the  counti-y  in  every  respect  The 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  France,  1,685,  contributed  large- 
ly to  these  ends,  the  Prussian  stales  being  treely  set  opep  to  the  ret* 
ugees  of  all  descriptions;  an  act  of  mere  policy,  as  the  elector  him* 
self,  though  tolerant,  was  extremely  devout  and  careful  oi'the  privi- 
leges, and  even  exemptions  of  the  clergy. 

13.  The  elector,  Frederic-VViliiam, died  in-l,6,88,and  wassucceedr 
ed  by  his  son  Frederic,  who,  through  the  hifluence  of  the  prolestanl 
states,  and  the  good-vviil  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  to  whom  he  bad 
been  of  service  in  his  contest  with  France,  but  who  seems  to  haK 
taken  such  a  step  with  little  judgment  or  consiileration,  became  kinj; 
in  1,701,  and  died  in  1,713,  at  the  very  period  when,bj  ihetrealvot 
Utrecht,  his  regal  title  was  confirmed  and  generally  acknowledged 
by  tiie  other  states  of  EuropNe.  Frederic  1.  was  generous,  but  fickle, 
supei-stilious.  apd  vain;  he  founded  the  University  of  H«U,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  the  Academy  of  Nobles,  but  without  taking 
mcfch  interest  in  their  concerns,  and  chiefly  at.  the  instigation  of  hii 
more  learned  consort,  the  princess  Cliarlotte  of  thmover ;  be  man« 
^gQ^^  however,  to  augment,  by  many  acquisitions,  purchases,  ana 
exchanges,  the  extent  of  his  dominions. 

14.  His  8urx:essor,  Frederic- William  11.,  is  judged  to  have  done 
much  more  to  raise  the  credit  and  character  of  his  new  kiogdoHh.hj 
exce^ive  prudence,  and  good  management,  and  the  utmqst  attentioo 
to  his  army ;  whereby  he  not  only  rcpiiiced  the  losses  occiisioned  bj 
his  fathers  extravagances,  but  amassed  ^reat  treasures,  and- laid  the 
fouuilation  for  those  stupendous  military  achievements,  which,  in  the 
next  reign,  advanced  Prussia  tp  that  high  state  of  glory  and  etnijjencft 
ivhich  has  given  it  such  weight  in  the  political  iscale  of  Europe. 
Frederic  abolished,  in  1,717,  ait  the  fiefs  in  liis  kingdom;  he  invited 
colonies  from  all  parts  to  settle  ,in  his  dominions.  Like  his  great  pred- 
ecessoc  and  namesake,  be  established  military  schools  and  ho9pitalS| 
hut  he  was  no  friend  to  Uteraktre ;  unpolished  in  his  manners,  and 
implacable^  m  his  resentment.  He  added  to  the  dominiooajof  Prussia) 
Stelthi  and  the  greater  part  of  Swedish  Pomerauia.  ^  , 

15.  On  the  death  of  Fied©ik>Williamll.,.in  1,740,  his  son,  (wba 
is  sometimes  called  Frederic  U.,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Fre*nc^ 
Williams,  and  sometimes  Frederic  lU.,)  oime  to  the  throne*  Qi  ^ 
naonarch  bo  nHich  is  known,  and  so  much  has  already  Wn  BOti<'^d 
and  recorded  in  the  other  sections  of  tius  work,  that  we  hav^ii^^^^ 
to  say  here,  hot  that  he  managed  to  raise  a  scattered  iM-sorted,  dis- 
jointed kingdom  kito  the  first  ittok  of  power  and  renown ;  that  he 
applied  jumsetf  ineetsBoiiy  to  promote  the  w^lfciro  pud  in^xQfem^ 


of  km  (lendtiidns,  1o  uufment  the  wealth  and  advance  die  civilization 

jo/  his  people,  though,  in  inanj  of  his  regitlatioDS  and  measures  to  . 
this  emf,  he  erreil  occH^^iooaUy  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  for  want 
of  n  due  knowledge  of  some  of  the  first  principles  of  political  eeen^ 
onaj,  a  science  at  that  fieriod  little  culllvated..  Frederic  died  August, 
1,7^,  in  the  seventy  titth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty«6eventh  ot  his 
reign,  ipore  iHlnured  than  esteemed;  more  disfingolsned  for  hitirery 
in  the  tieUl,  wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  and  literary  attainments,  than  for 
any  virtues  or  qualities  of  a  nobler  nature.  He  has  had  the  repott^ 
tion  of  l>eing  the  author  of  two  very  important  measures,  tlie  paru- 
tion  of  Poland,  and  the  armed,  neutrality.  The  credit  of  the  liist 
may  probably  be  very  fairly  divided  between  himself  and  Catherine 
of  kussi;! :  the  second,  as  a  matter  of  self^lefence,  and  a  jealous  i*e- 
card  for  tne  liberty  of  the  seas,,  retlects  no  dishonour  on  his  character 
It  is  a  point  that  should  be  better  settled  than  it  seems  to  t)e,  by  the 
strict  rules  of  interaational  and  maritime  law. 

16.  Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  tiephew  Frederic-William.    01 
the  part  takeq  by  this  monarch  in  support  of  the. house  of  Orange* 
in  ]  .787,  of  his  opposition  to  tlie  French,  in  1,792,  and  of  the  share 
he  had  in  the  two  last  partitions  of  Foludd*  in  1,79^3  and  t, 7 95,  by 
tehich  he  gained  the  terntoriea,  tirst  of  Sontn  Prussia,  and,  secondly 
oi  South-eastern  Prussia,  an  account  iius  l>een  given  elsewhere. 
Frederic- William  11.  died  in  1,797,  aged  fifty-three,  leaving  the  crown 
(e  his  SOB,  the  present  king,  Freddie  111.,  who,  as  he  came  to  tiie 
Hirone  at  the  moment  that  Buonaparte  i>egun  his  extraordinary  en* 
reeF«  in  disturbance  of  tbc  peace  of  the  continent,  Was  necessarily 
involved  in  all  the  difficulties  and  confusion  of  those  times,  as  has 
lieen  already  sliown :  he  joined  the  armed  neutrality  in  1,800,  caused 
Hamburgh  to  be  shut'against  the  Englbh,  and  occupied  the  sUites  of 
Hanover,  1,801,  which  being  annexed  by  France  to  Prussiii,-in  1,805, 
id  exchange  for  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  ^nspach,  liareulh, 
Neulbhatel,  and  V'alengin,  provoked  the  resentment  of  England  and 
Sweden.    In  1,806,  the  king  rashly  engaged  in  war  with  France,  and 
was  nearlv  deprived  of  his  kmgdom :  tlie  losses  he  sustained  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  have  been  mentioned.    (Sect.  XVI.)    In  1,812,  Fred- 
eric was  compelled  by  France  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  against 
ftisssia,  but  was  after  wards,  on  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Mos- 
cow, able  to  break  througli  this  engagement,  and  conclude  a  treaty 
of  neutrality  with  Russia.    From  this  time  to  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poieoB,  Prussia  acted  m  close  confederacy  with  the  ollies,  the  king 
being  constantly  with  his  army  till  their  entrance  into  Paris,  March, 
1,814.    On  the  return  of  Buonaparte*  1,815,  the  Pru^ians  were  tlie 
first  to  take  the  ^Id,  umler  tlieir  celebrated  general,  prince  Blucher, 
and  in  the  battle  of  WiUerloo,  reaped  the«plendid  glories  ofthat  day 
in  conjunction  with  the  British.    Since  that  time,  Prussia  has  enjoyed 
a  state  of  ^eace,  though  not  undisturbed  as  to  her  internal  concerns. 

17.  The  crown  of  Sweden-  on  the  demise  of  Charles  XIL,  1,718, 

isee  Sect.  LXVI.  §  9.  Part  11.)  was  conferred  ^n  his  youngest  sisterj 
Jliica  Eieanora^  by  the  free  election  of  the  states.  On  the  death  ot 
Charles,  whose  sfeeittge  proceedings  had  greatly  exbau^ed  the  king- 
'dom,  and  occasioned  the  actual  loss  of  many  |»rovmces,  an  opportuni- 
ty was  taken,  wice  more,  to  limit  the  kingly  power,  which  had  been 
iwndered  almost  absolute  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XI.,  and  to  make 
the  crown  eiec|ive.  The  new  queen,  who  was  married  to  the  bered- 
itary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel^  and  who  had  heen*ofiered  the  crown  ni 
pi«|i}dlce  of  the  son  and  repfesentative  of  her  elder  soster,  the 


^ 
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duchess  of  Holstein  Goftdfp,  readily  submitted  to  tftc  tondifions  pr« ' 
posed  by  the  states  frtr  limiting  (he  royal  aiithorily,  but  socn  after  he! 
*'  accession  resigned  tiie  fforernment  to  her  roynl  consmt,  who  was 
crowned  by  the  title  of  t  rederic  L,  1,720. 

18.  The  new  king  ruled  the  nation  with  little  dignity  and  loss  ?pit- 
it;  submitting  to  every  thing  imgosed  on  him  by  the  stntes/tilUhc 
gover*.mcnt  became  more  repubiicnn  tlian  niotiarcliicai.  T!;?  Swip- 
dish  territories  were  also  much  reduced  tluring  (hti  early  pnrl  cfhi!f 
rcripi.  In  the  course  of  the  yrars  1,71%  i^^SO,  1,721,  S^ecl^^needtHt 
to  Hanover,  Bl'emen,  anJ  Veiden;  to  Fru^sia,  the  town  or  Sletlin, 
and  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Wfburg5'a  part  ofCardia 
and  several  islands. 

10.  It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  rival  fictions  of  the  Hats^'A 
Cb^  had  their  origin,  and  which  caused  great  trouble;  the  Fornier 
reing  generally  under  the  influence  of  France,  the  hitter  oFRi«»si;». 
•  To  deter  the  latter  from  assisting  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  U>c  w^r 
that  took  place  on  the  death  of  (Jhai les  VI.,  France  made  iisb  of  its 
influence  with  the  Hats^  to  involve 'Sweden 'm  hostilities  wfth  Uu?fti,' . 
for  which  she  was  ill-prepared,  and  from  which  she  suffered  consul- 
erably.  Her  losses  were  restored  to  her  in  Some  measure  by  the^ 
peace  of  Abo,  1,743,  but  upon  the  posilive-eoiidition  tbgtFmlerie 
should  adopt  as  his  heir  and  successor,  at  the  iiistance  of  the  cxailoj; 
Ado! ph US-Frederic,  bishop  of  L«bec,  uncle  to  tlie  duke  of  Ifolsteni 
Gottorp,  presufliptive  heir  to  the  throne  of  Russhi,  awl  he|>hc\v1» 
the  queen  of  Sweden,  Wh<y  would  more  willingly  have  Irad  the  bttet 
for  her  successor.  '  . 

20.  Adoiphus-Friederic  came  to  the  <5rown  in  },75I.    The  snrae 
'  factions  which  had  disturbed  the  former  reign  conlinOed  to  give  l»int 

trouble,  and  though  he  made  some  endeavoors  to  ffet  the  better  of 
foreign  influence,  and  recover  his  lost  auttiority,  ail  his  efforts  tvere 
vain.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  anarchy  and  dbn/uSiOn  Ikit  [/i-evfiiV 
ed,  encoiiraged  and  fomented  both  by  Russia  and  France,  to  futthef 
thefr  private  ends.  The  king  is  supposed  to  Iwive  /alien  a  6acrHk€ 
to  these  disturbances,  dying  wholly  dispirited  in  the  year  t,771. 

21.  He  was  succeedecl  by  his  eldest  son  Gustiwwls  111.,  tuenljf-fivs 
years  old  at  the  time  of  hi*i  ticcession ;  A  Swede  by  birtli,  arid  fffl  ae- 
tive  and  spirited  prince,  wlio  was  bent  upon  recovering  what  bis 
predecessors  had  too  t'Mtioly  surrendered  ot  their  rights -a rid  prcrog 
atives-;  in  which,  being  supported  by  France,  he  liad  the  good  Ibttune 
to  succeed.  Having  tound  means  to  coticiliate  the  army,  and  to  ret> 
oncile  tho  people  to  an  attack  upon  Iho  iiristocruts,  who  were  bctniy- 
ing  the  interests  of  the  country,  he  established  a  new  constiinfio'S 
1,772,  with  such  good  management  and  address,  that  the  public  tr3T>' 
quMIity  wi»  scarcely  for  a  moment  disturbed.  This  new  arrangt^iT^ent 
threw  great-  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Icing.  by'iea\*iog  liim  th? 
option  of  convening  and  dissolving  the  stales,  with  tlie  entire  disposal 
ol  the  army,  navy,,  and  ail  pubHc  appointments,  ci\*il,  military,  9W 
ecciesiasticol ;  some  alterations-  were  made  in  1,789,  but  not*m»g 
could  reconcile  the  party  whom  he  had  sgperseded;  lit  least  it  » 
probable  that  this  was  the  oecastoo  of  the  catastrophe  wfeidh  txfctni- 
nated^tiie  life  of  tbs  unfortunate  monarch.  Towards  the  ttimMe^fi^ 
ment  of  the  Freneh  revolation.  in  the  year  l,79g,  w4ien  ii^tt^!*^ 
parmf  to  assist  Le^is  XVI.,  <a»  nnpopalar  ctodertftkingA^  ^1 
assaesma^d^at  a  masquerade  by  a  peP8on\encoaraff<i  tf  witttfe^^ 
employed,  by  the  di&conteiited  paartv  of  i.^TS.  ..         .    r  i-  » '-*  5*<; 

2^  Q^sUvus  lU.  WM  bi«it<»y  po»l«,  «vel^siiil»niMd|>aAd  ^  tttf- 


^^^f^astme  I  bai  profiigate  in  his  linbiis  ot'  life,  and  csreleis  as  to  mat- 

UiTs  of  religion.  He  promoted  letters,  agriculture,  and  commerce, 
as  fat  as  his  means  would  enable  him  to  do  so.  His  measures  appeal 
to  have  been  more  arbitrary  than  his  disposition. 

23.  His  son  Gustavus  IV.  being  onlv  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father^s  death,  the  duke  of  Suclermania,  brother  of  the  deceas- 
ed king,  became  regent  for  a  short  time.  No  moiuirch  in  Europe 
manifested  a  greater  ^eal  in  the  cause  of  the  French  royal  family, 
or  disgust  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Buona]^arte,  than  Gustavus 
lY.y  but  he  was  little  able  to  ^ive  eSeoi  to  his  wishes ;  his  judgment 
being  weak^  and  his  forces  inadequate  to  contend  with  the  French, 
especially  alter  the  latter,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  (see  Sect.  XVI.) 
had  found  means  to  detach  and  conciliate  the  emperor  Alexander. 
Ai\er  this  disastrous  trcatjr,  Gustavus  became  not  only  the  object  of 
French  resentment,  but  of  Russian  rapacity.  He  was  jpercmptoriiy 
forbidden  to  admit  the  English  into  his  ports,  and  FinJaou  was  quickiy 
wrested  from  him..  The  iJanes  aUo  attacked  him.  In  this  dilemma, 
England  would  have  assisted  him  if  she  could  have  trusted  him,  but, 
tn  truth,  his  rashness  and  incapacity  were  become  too  apparent  to 
J«§tiry  any  such  confidence.  A  revolution  was  almost  necessary,  nor 
was  it  long  before  a  coiispiracy  was  formed,  which,  in  the  year  1,809, 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  abdicate-  liis  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Sudennania,  being  appointed  protector,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
king,  by  the  title  ol  Charles  Xlil.,  tlie  slates  carrying,  their  resent- 
ment against  Gustavus  IV.  so  far,  as  to  exclude  his  posterity  also  from 
the  throne. 

24.  Charles  XIIL  subnultcd  to  new  restrictions  on  the  kingly  an 

.  thority,  and  having  no  Issue,  left  it  to  the  nation  to  nominate  an  heir 
to  the  crjown.  Their  .first  cnoice  fell  upon  the  prince  of  Augusten-. 
biirg,  a  Danish  subject,  but  his  death  happening  soon  afterwards,  noi 
without  suspicion  of  foul  play,  Bernadotte,  one  of  Buonaparte's  gen- 
erals, was,  in  a^  very  extraordinary  manner,  nominated  in  his  room  by 
tlie  king,  and  approved  by  the  states.  As  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  Norway,  he  joined  the  confederacy  against 
Buonapiu-te  in  1,81.3,  and  wiis  present  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  (See 
Sect,  XX.)  On  the  death  of  Charles  Xlll.,  1,818,  he  succeeded  to 
Uie  crown,  aad  stiil  reigns,  having,^  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1,815, 
obtained  Norway^  and  the  island  of  Guadaloupe. 

25.' The  history  of  Dekmauk  during  Ih^  eighteenth  centurv,  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  is  very  unmteresting,  in  a  political  point 
of  view.  Incapable  of  taking  any  leading  OJ*^  conspicuous  part  in  the 
afisurs  of  Europe,  all  that  we  know  concerning  her  relates  rather  to 
other  countries,,  as  Russia,  Sweden,  I  russia,  France,  and  England ;  in 
whose  friendships  and  hoslililies  she  has  been  compelled,  by  ciircum 
atances,  to  take.a  part,  little  advantageous,  if  not  entirely  detrimental, 
to  her  own  interests. 

^  26.  Five  kings  have  occupied  the  throne  since  the  close  oi  tnt 
•evepteenth  century,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  veiy  little  of 
them..  Frederic  IV.,  who  came  to  the  crown  in  1,699,  died  in  ;,73i», 
wd  was  succeeded  by  Christian  VI. ;  a  monarch  who  paid  great  at- 
leoticm  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  in  lightening  the  taxes,  and  eiv 
caoffaghkg  trade  and  manufactures.  He  reigned-sixteen  years,  aud 
fra*  aaceeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  V.,  in  the  year  1,746.  Fredeiic 
if«d  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  by  promoting  knowledge,  encour- 
^r&y  themanafaictures,  and  extending  the  commerce  of  his  countm 
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reign  of  the  oolbirtiinate  Peter  III.,  wtio^  <he  motnenthe  becftme^tii^ 
peror,  resolved  to  revenge  on  tne  coart  of  Denmark  the  iajuri® 
which  had  been  committed  on  his  ancestors  of  the  honse  of  Hotetcrj 
Gottofp.  In  these  at<empts,he  was- to  be  assisted  by  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  king  of  Denmark  prepared  to  resist  the  attacks  with 
which  he  was  threatened,  but  the  deposition  and  death  of  the  em- 
peror fortunately  relieved  him  from  nil  apprehensions,  andhew« 
able  to  compromise  matters  with  Catherine  IL,  bjr  a  treaty  that  was 
iiot  to  take  effect  till  the  grand  duke  Paul  came  or  age.  By  this  con- 
vention, the  empress  ceded  to  Denmark,  in  the  name  of  her  son,  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick,  and  so  much  of  nolstein  as  appeiftaincd  to  the 
Gottorp  branch  of  that  family,  in  exchange  for  the  provmces  of  Ol- 
denburg and  Daimenhorst.  • 

27.  Frederic  V.  died  in  1,766,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chns- 
tian  VII.,  who,  in  1,768,  married  the  princess  Caroline  Matilda  of 
England,  sister  to  his  majesty  king  George  III.  The  principal  event 
in  this  reign  was  one  which  involved  the  unhap^  queen  in  inextrie- 
sMe  difficulties,  and  proBably  hastened  her  death ;  -but  which  seems 
still  to  be  enveloped  in  considerable  mystery.  A  German  physician 
of  the  court,  (Struensee,)  who  had  risen  from  rather  a  low  station  lo 
life  to  be  first  minister,  having  rendered  himself  eytreroelyobooxiow 
by  a  most  extensive  reform  in  all  the  public  offices  of  state,  civil  and 
military,  and  which,  bad  they  succeeded,  might  have  done  bim  great 
credit  as  a  statesman,  was  accused  of  intriguing  with  the  yonf»| 
queen,  and  by  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  beaded  and  encourafw 
by  Juliana  Maria,  the  queen-dowager,  and  her  son  prince  Frederic. 
brought  most  ignominiously  to  the  scaffold.  The  unfortunate  qu^en 
Caroline,  whose  life  was  probably  saveil  only  by  the  spirited  inter- 
position of  the  British  minister,  quitted  Denmark  after  the  execuUoo 
of  Struensee  and  his  coadjutor  crandt,  and  having  retired  to  Zell  w , 
Germany,  painfully  separated  from  her  children,  there  ended  ncr 
days.  May  10, 1,775,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

28.  During  the  latter  parb  of  his  life,  Christian  VII.,  whose  unde^ 
standing  had  always  been  weak,  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  deraBge* 
ment^and  the  government  was  carried  on  by  tl^  queen-<iow»ger  and 
prince  Frederic,  as  co-regents,  with  the  ai(l  of  Bamstoff,  an  able«w 
imtriotic  minister.  In  1,773,  the  cession  of  Ouoal  Holstein  to  D^d* 
mark  by  Russia  took  place,  according  to  the  treaty  above  spoken  oi: 
this  was  a  very  important  acquisition,  as  giving  her -the  command  ol 
the  whole  Cimbrian  peninsula,  and  enabUng  her,  by  tbrmiag  a  caoffl 
from  Kiel,  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  German  ocean.  In«^ 
continental  wars  of  1,788, 1793,  Denmark  remained  neuter,  bat  W 
joining  the  armed  neutrality  in  1,800,  she  excited  the  suspicions  aw 
resentment  of  Great  Britain,  and,  being  supposed  to  favour  not  oiw 
Russia  but  France,  became  involved  in  a  contest,  which  was  a^^^"^ 
with  losses  and  vexatrons  the  most  melancholy  and  deplorable.  (^ 
Sect.  XX.  §  9.)  . .  _ 

29.  Christian  VII.  died  in  1,788,  and  was  succeeded  by  b»  ^o 
Frederic  VI.,  the  present  monarch,  who  had,  a  few  years  hefoi^^ 
entering  U^e. seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  been  admitted  to  his  pwP*' 
Share  in  the  government,  having  with  singular  moderation  and  prO' 
dence  succeeded  in  taking  the  administration  of  a&iTS  out  of  iij& 
hands  of  the  queen-dowager  and  her  party.  Denmark  api;B«*** 
have  suffered  greatly  from  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation  wmt  wj 
straggles  arising  out  of  the  French  revolution.,  being  eootiiiQ«V 
forced  hito  aHiances  contrary  to  her  own  interests,'  and  mude  at  W^^ 
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mtiilMiiejme  iarcelj  &an  almost  aay  stale,  to  the  ^staUiiteieiii 
^peacc.  The  cessioa  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  which  bad  been  held 
aot  by  the  allies  as  a  boon  to  the  latter  power,  to  ioduce  her  to  join 
the  last  confederacy  against  (rance^  being  a  severe  loss  to Denmarlu 
and  very  iU  requited  by  the  transfer  oi  Fomeranm  and  the  Isle  of 
Hugen^  which  were  all  that  she  received  in  exchange. 


SECTION  XXIli 

SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  CLObE  OF  THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

•  I.  The  southern  states  of  Enrope  underwent  such  extmordinary 
revolutions  during  the  prepondenuice  of  the  French  under  Buonsi- 
parte,  that  what  happened  to  them  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
previously  to  these  surprising  events,  seems  comparativdy  of  very 
little  conrequence ;  ot  the  changes  ami  disturbances  to  which  tliey 
were  subject  through  the  interference  of  the  French,  an  account  » 
lo  be  found  in  the  sections  relating  to  Fiance. 

%  SfvTraaERLAND  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  m- 
volved  in  disputes  between  the  protestants  and  catholics,  which  were 
attended  with  viery  unpleasant  xircurostances.  These  ditrerences, 
however,  were  brought  to  an  end  by  a  convention  in  1,717,  which 
established  an  equality  of  religious  rights.  Things  remained  very 
quiet  ia  most  of  the  cantons  from  this  time  to  the  French  revolution^ 
witii  tlie  exception  of  the  towns  of  Geneva  and  Berne,  and  a  few 
other  places,  where  a  disposition  was  manifeated  to  limit  and  restram 
Ac  aristocratical  goverimients,  but  which  only  led  at  that  time  to 
such  ludicious  reforms,  as  were  sufficient  to  appease  the  ardour  of  the 

'  peonle.  These  disputes,  however,  may  be  held  to  have  cimtnbuted 
to  the  evils  which  befel  the  country  afterwards.  Though  the  states 
endeavoured  to  preserve  their  neutrality  during  the  progress  ot  the 
French  revoluiion,  it  was  not  possible,  while  re vohitionary  prmciplea 
were  afloat,  to  keep  the  couirtry  «o  ii'^e  from  internal  disputes  and 
commotions,  or  so  united,  as  to  deter  the  French  Irom  mteriering, 
Geneva  hsvd  already  been  cajokd  out  of  her  independence,  but  tjie 
first  decisive  occasion  afforded  to  the  French  of  taking  au  active  parj 

.  in  the  affairs  of  Swisseciand,  arose  out  of  tiw?  disputes,  m  1,<96,  rel- 
ative to  the  Pays  de  Vaud;  tiie  gentry  and  citizens  of  whicb^not 
tanking  themselves  sufficiently  favoured  by  the  rulers  of  Berne  and 
FrU)ourg,  began  to  be  clamorous  for  a  change.    1  he  peasantry  o! 
Bbsle  also,  instigated  bv  an  emissary  of  the  Frencli  directory,  de- 
manded a  new  constitutibn.    Thijse  disputes  opened  the  way  for  the 
feSwTuction  of  French  troops,  iirst  under  the  orders  et  the  directory,. 
^aSwai^ds  under  Buonaparte,  as  has  been  shown  m  our  account 
^iST;  and  from  that  period  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in. 
.  ilsi 5?  Swit^eriand  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  known  a  year  o4 

'^Otf:  the  condition  of  Venice  during  the  eighteenth  cf  nto^,  much 

•m^he'coUected  from  the  foregoing  sections.    &he  lost  ^^^e  Moreji  m 

#m8^l^qt  acquired  in  exchange  some  to^wns  in  Albama  and  I^almatw. 

sJtti^&«^tiCftl  refoims  took  Ma<?e  in  the  middle^  ^^  \*^^?iSS£ 

fcjHMj^v^isich^pfefiod  many  convents^  were^^^^ 

5lr^4d-3  Vo&€*  «n<teavi»nred  tar^m^^  B«Her  durmg  ttie  ursi 
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MOMOie^  «f  t<l(;  Frendi  revoltrtion,  but  wag  soon  dRiwn  Into  fhV 
vortex  when  Buopaparte  assumedthe  command  of  the  French  armt.' 
By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  l,797,  (see  Sect.  XV.)  her  doom 
WHS  sealed,  and  this  celebrated  repablic  entirely  overthrown 

4.  In  Rome,  since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  has 
been  a  miccessioD  of  many  popes,  though  the  last  two  have  filled  the 
j^  chair  longer  tlran  mie&t  be  expected,  in  a  sovereignty  where 
the  election  is  generaUy  made  from  persons  advanced  in  lejtta.  Dt- 
tle  mere  than  the  <*tnagiu  nonums  umbra"  remained  to  the  popes  at 
the  begmnmg,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  that  temporal  power 
which  at  one  time  or  other  had  shaken  every  throne  in  Eirope 
1  be  clergy  oi  France  in  particular  had  effectually  asserted  that  kfa« 
and  mnnces,  in  temporaC  concerns,  were  independent  of  the  pccIsm- 
astwal  author,  y.  dement  XL,  who  was  of  the  famHy  of  the  M& 
and  assumed  the  tiara  in  the  year  1,700,  opposed  >he  erecHon  n^ 
Prussia  into  a  kingdom;  an  exteordi^ary'meWof  fnte^^Uinh 
and  ^hich  had  so  little  weight  as  almosFto  exp^e  hfe  cS  to  rid^' 
S^S„^1^P^'*'*^•*•^  French. interests  in  t^  coSSst  c^<i™w 
th*  Spanish  succesiion,  though,  in  1,708  he  was  compelled,  bv  SI 
V  gorous  prpceedmgs  of  the  emperor,  to  acknowledge  CharlJsnfc 
king  of  Spa  n.  From  this  pope  the  famous  bull  unigemiusww  orl 
torted  by  the  Jesuits,  to  the  great  disturbance  Tf^cln^i^ 
whole  Romish  church;  an  J  the  conseouences  of  whichVinde^  ma» 

,l!„;i  m£?  ,  J?"*"*,^,'  *?d  "« l.'^l.  and  was  succeeded  by  tho  car- 
dinal  Michael  Angelo  Conti,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  XllT  W 
h^n^  far  advanced  n  ycat«,  lived  a  very  short  time"S  „„"  A 
of  March  1 724,  and  on  the  39th  of  May-following,'  cardrnalFi^S 
Benedict  XIIL,  was  chosen  his  successor.  During  his  paoacy  Com 
machio,  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Romnn  see  infhe  tml  of  Cfem 
en  XL,  was  recovered;  Benedict  was  zealous  for  the  honour  of  thJ 
bull  uoigemtusi  and  m  conjunction  with  cardinal  Fleu?v"su«5eeded 

ni,  a  Florentine,  whose  publfe  acS^Avel  rf  liH^^^^^  ^^S'" 

had  dispute.  «it&  the. king^f  &,£;7l^^  rqi&TyS-  w"h 
the  empire  and  Spain;  but  much  of  hk  nnStifil^tJ^  '    x  . 

tmnquirTlty.  He  died  on  thefi^h  of  FeWv  1  740~  '^H'T^  '" 
siderable  and  valuable  additions  to  fhr^^t.'i-i,"^  *""*]?  '=?'^ 
death,  a  struggle  arose  IwtweeTthe^Albani  nh l  ?"n J-^'^y-  •.•^"  ^'1 
the  conclave  was  much  agitated  Thefnrmlnl"'"'-f"?  ""'' 
ceeded  in  elevating  cS^f  Pr^wr  L^bSf  .^^^^^^  ''."<^u'-H<=- 
who  took  the  title  V  Benedict  xf^^  S^ove^imeh^'ntt'  k''=''5: 
was  extreme  y  mild,  and  he  wi«  VoIoXif  i  -  J  °*^ '"®  church  , 

Jesuits,  who,  ^during  Ws^^*MfeVl^^^^^^^^  '^''^J^'i''  ''^  ">« 

the  fiiS  symptom  oftheirSea,^  fell     Thf<.TP'"*  "*  Portugal,- . 
most  amiable  mannew,  a  tfreat-,^u^  «  v  ^'"'  P^Pej^as  a  man  of 

Ie»*ni,ig.     He^i^S^  ^^^^Tabu'ses   nS^V'^.'^T''^^'^'^ 
tirisen  out  of  the  privileges  of  B«-lnm     ri  P^'^<i.'''?rly  Such  as  had    ' 
keep  clear  of  <H«Kf^coStes^rihJtf  ^^TH'^  en^l^avoured  to 
tothe  «.par aothoW.    HoTA&'t'TS^tt''  ""'^'^<»^L 


t^  of  Ctevieii^  XliL  Hi»  pontiticnte  is  mMionibie  lor  b^f  the 
anra  of  the  extmldion  of  the  ord^r  ot  Jeraito,  (io  some  instances  un- 
der clrpumstaDces  of  very  unjustitiable  precipitation.)  from  Portugal, 
France,  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  Parma,  Venice,  and  Corsica,  notwith* 
f^apdipg  the  utmost  etTorts  of  the  i>opc  to  uphold  tliem ;  many  of 
tnem  were  actually  latuled  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sicilv, 
on  the  pope^s  territorkts,  as  thougb  it  belonged  to  nim  to  maintain 
tliem  when  abandoned  by.  the  cntlioUc  sovereigns.  The  pope  re- 
monstrate(L4)ut  with  little  eifect.  The  French  seized  upon  Avignon, 
and  the  Neapolitans  upon  Ben^veoto,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the 
order,  but  he  would  not.  Clement  XIII.  died  suddenly,  on  February 
2,  1,769,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  oeleorated  Ganganelli,  who,  in 
compliment  to  his  predecessor  and  patron,  took  the  title  of  Clement 
XIV.  This  enlightened  pontiff  was  sensible  of  tlie  dechne  of  the 
papal, authority,  -and  of  the  prudence  of  conciliating,  if  not  ot 
hamouring,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  against  whom,  he  was  accus- 
toined  to  observe,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  were  not  sufficient  pro- 
tection. It  was  in  consequence  of  this  leaning  towards^the  temporal 
princes,  that  he  secured.  Hieir  concurrence  to  his  being  made  pope, 
nis  freedom  of  tlvonght  and  manners  being  otherwise  obnoxious  to 
the  co'irt  of  Rome.  The  conclave,,  by  which  he  was  elected,  was 
tumultuous ;  but  at  kngth  the  cardinal  de  Bemis  succe<>ded  in  pro- 
curing  him  to  be  chospn  pope,  May,  1,769.  It  is  weh  known  that 
this  accomplished  pontiff,  in  tl>e  yeai*  1,773,  after  much  deRberafion, 
suppressed  tlvi  order  of  Jesuits;  and,  dying  in  the  next  year,  suspi- 
cions were  raised  that  he  had  been,  poisoned,  but,  on  opening  his 
body,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish  mmisters.  enemies 
to  tiie  Jesuits,  it  was  pronounced  otherwise.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  he  legretted,  as  head  of  the  church,  the  step  he  had  been 
compelled  to  take ;  it  procured  for  him,  inde«*d,  the  restittrtion  of 
Avigoon  fend  Benevento,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  predecest^or; 
but  in  conseoting  to  thei  dissolution  of  an  order  so  essential  to  the 
papal  dominion,. he  must,  in  all  probability,  have  yielded  to  the  power 
of  irresistible  circumstances.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
muqb  ^givcn  to  literature,  iiKlefati cable,  in  business,  and  highly  re* 
spectea  by  foreign  nations,  plain  and  simple  in  his  manners,  and  very 
disinterested.  ,       . 

8.  Farlj;  in  the  year  1,775,  Angioio  Braschi,'  a  descendlAl^t  of  th» 
noble  family  of  Cesenn,  was  chosen  to  611  the  chair  vai^^d  by  the 
death-  of  Ganganelli.  The  new  pope  took  the  title  of  Fiitt  VI.  He 
is  saU  to  have  been  elected  c^atrary  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
most  of  the  raepjheis  ofthe  conclave,  a  circumstance  qpt  unlikely  to 
liappen  amidst!  9uch  a  contradety  of  interests,  and  the  complicated 
fornis  of  proeecarog.  ^  As  he  had  thus  rife^n  to  supreme  power,  he 
acted  ufterwai^ittipre  independently  of  the  cardinals,  than  any  of 
his  pt^edecessofs.^   /'  ^ 

9.  He  had  takeu  the  name  of  Pius  VL,  in  acknowledged  defiance 
of  a  prevailing  superstition,  expre^ed  in  tbe  ft)lk)wing  verses^  and 
applied  t§  Alexander  VI.  particularly,  if  iH>t  to  others. 

•s,     " 

"  Sextus  Tarquinius,  Sextus  Nero,  sextus.et  is4e 
Sepafper  sub  sextis,  pcrdit^  Roma  fuit*"' 

He  Is  knoiiWKi  to  have,  in  his  troubles^  reflected-  on  this  rather  sin- 
ralar  circumstance,  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  Certakily  no  pope  had 
greater  indignities  to  sustain,  nor  coidd  any  have  greater  cause  to 
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apply  1<^  tlicmselv«r<1i€  omteoiw  ptesagc:?  convey  ml  m  theilncs  jwl 
cited;  for  in  the  year  1,798  his  .^ovemmont  was  overthrown, and 
RoBie  Jo9t..  The  French  took  possession  of  it  and  proclaimeO  th« 
reetoratioD  of  the  Roman  republic. 

I  a  The  pope's  ti-otrbles  be^nii  irt  ti,796,  when  lie  wascanftpcM 
to  eetle  to  Buonaparte  the  cities  cf  nolognavUrbrrrO,  Ferrara,  mid 
Ancona,  to  pay  twenty^me  miiltons  of  francs,  and  deliver  to  tlie 
Kfench  cotimilsslonere,  sent  for  the  purposes,  pictares,  busts,  slalaesj 
and  vases,  to  a  hirge  amount  He  afterwaros  endeuvoarea  to  raise 
an  army  to  recover  what  he  had  lost;  but  he  had  formed  a  very 
wrong  estimate  of  the  power  of  his  opponent.  He  was  soon  com" 
pelled,  February  12,  1,797,  to  sue  for  pence,  and  submit  to  liirte 
sacrifices  at  the  will  of  Buonaparte,  whom  he  had  certainly  very  ii> 
cautiocislT  provoked.  By  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  he  renounced  all 
right  to  Avignon  and  the  Vanaissin,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Romag- 
na.  On  the  entrance  of  the  French  irt  1,798,  the  Vatican  ami  Qmi 
inal '  palaces,  and  privato  mansions  of  the  obnoxious  amongst  the 
Qc^iftiity,  were  stripped  of  all  4hcir  offi«'»ments  nrd  riches.  The  peo- 
ple who-  had  invited  the  l^Vcnch,  taiicied  tb<^msclves  free,  biit had 
very  Uttle  cnitse  to  tbar:k  their  <}e}ivero^'3.  The  T)Oi)e  Avas  forcibly 
removed  from  Rome^  at  the  nge  of  eight3\  ^^^^  ^'^  ^"''^^  5 
French  directory,  transferred  from  place  to  place,  as  (he  couweof 
events  dictated,  from  Rome  to  Florence,  from  Florence  to  BnancW) 
and  from  Briancon  to  Vdence.  Another  removal  to  Bijon  is  said  W 
have  been  in  contemplation,  had  not  the  decline  of  his  health  becoiK 
t<3(o  Visible  to  render  H  necessary.  He  died  at  the  latter  place  on  Iw 
29th  of  August,  1,799,  h  the  eighty-second '  year  of  hi'5  age,  ai» 
twenty-fourth  of  his  pontrficate.  ' 

'11.  PidsVl.  was  correct  in  his  manners,  and  a  patron  of  genius, 
partici^arly,  of  the  fine  arts.  He  spent  much  money  on  buiKhngJ, 
notwithstanding  th«  distressed  state  of  the  finances,  and  devoted  htge 
sums  to  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  in  which  almost  iifr 
practkable  undertaking,  he  partly  Bucceedfed.  He  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  sanctuary,  which  had  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
give  impunity  to  hired  assassins,  much  to  the  disgrace  of  those  mo 
protected  them.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  of  him,  that  he  display 
ed  great  magnanimity,  as  well  as  pious  resignation,  when  ^^^^^ 
from  his  dominions ;  and  though  he  teltseverely  the  wrongs  that  m 
been  committed  against  him  by  the  French  and  the  infatuated  no* 
mans,  he  died  tranquilly  and  serenely.  - 

12.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  had  scarcely  been  dead  a  month,  ^vhen 
Home  was  delivered  from  the  hands  of  its  oppressors,  and  given  op 
to  the  British,  whose  fleet,  under  commodore  Trov^bridge,  had  WocK' 
ed  up  the  port  of  Givita  Vecchia.  Those  who  had  favoured  the  re- 
piiblican  cause  were  permitted  to  retire,  and  the  French  gjur^^" 
marched  "out  with  the  honours  of  war.  , 

13.  In  the  month  of  March,  1,800,  a  conclave  of  cardinals,  nndec 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  other  catholic  powers,  noet  ar 
Venide  to  elect  a  successor  to  Pius  VI.,  and  was  not  long  in  uiiH 
V^^Jti^  cardinal  Chiare.nonte,  bishop  of  Tivoli,  the  present  pope 
Pius  VII.    In  a  few  weeks  afler  his  election,  he  set  out  tor  his  neW 


concluding  9  ^_ 

o.         ^-i.^    ^1-       /»  V Fz-T-.-T  -1^   "".x-",  «nder  theauspif 

BuonMjarte,  then  first  conauL  the  Roman  cath6lid  r^ligldn  ^' 
estn&Miea  there.    Not  only  Wreey,  hut  jhfidelity  tM  mi 
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been  so  openly  encoitraged  and  avowed  by  the  French  revolutiootitSi 
that  Plus  appears  to  have  thought  no  concessions  too  ereat  to  ac* 
complish  this  end ;  for  the  terms  of  the  agreement  undoubtedly  sub. 
jected  the  Gallican  church  entirely  to  the  civil  government)  canons 
cai  institution  being  almost  the  only  prrviiege  reserved  to  the  pope, 
and  every  possible  encouracemeut  being,  at  the  st\me  time,  given  (o 
the  protestant  churches,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic. 

13.  It  was. very  soon  discovered,  that  the  new  head  of  the  Roman 
church,  was  to  be  made  to  bow  as  low  to  the  authority  of  Buonaparte 
a^  his  predecessor.  In  1,804  Pius  VI  I.  was  summoned  to  Paris  to 
oflk^iate  at  the  coronation  of  the  French  emperor;  and  though  In 
the  year  following  hft  declined  attending  a  similar  ceremony  at 
Milan,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  seems  only  to  have  exposed  him 
to  greater  sacrifices.  In  1 ,808  he  was  deprived  of  Urbino,  Anconat 
Mucercta,  and  Canterino,  and  soon  after  his  temporal  sovereignty 
was  forn)ally  dissolved,  and  the  pajial  territories  annexed  to  France. 
Rome  was  declared  to  he  a  free  and  imperial  city :  the  court  of  in- 
quisition, the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy,  the  right  of  asylum, 
nod  other  privileges  were  abolished,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Rome  ap- 
propriatea  to  the  heir  of  the  French  empire.  Pius  was  conveyed 
firet  to  Grenoble,  aflefvvards  to  Savona,  and  tinally,  in  1,812,  to  Fon- 
teinebleau,  where,  lor  reasons  unknown,  be  was  once  more  acknowl- 
edg)Bd  as  a  sovereign,  till  the  advance  of  the  allies  upon  Paris,  at  hnU 

fpocured  him  his  liberty  j  arid  in  1,814  he  was  reinstated;  he  made 
is  solemn  entrance  into  Rome  on  the  24th  of  May ;  and  in  1,815, 
by  the  an-angements  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  his  forfeited  estates 
were  re-annex^  to  the  papal  dominions.  His  restoration  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits  and  of  the  court  of  inquisition,  on  his  return^  occa- 
sioned some  concern  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe :  but  hw  bolinew 
has  generally  had  the  credit  of  being  a  man  of  sense,  prudence,  and 
moderati<>n. 


SECTION  XXIV. 
OF  INDIA,  OR  HINDOOSTAN. 

1.  Ikpu  or  Hindoostan  having  largely  engaged  the  attention  of 
Etirope  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  may  deserve 
«oine  distinct  notice,  though  little  is  to  be  added  to  what  has  already 
been  related  in  former  sections,  of  the  political  events  and  transac- 
tions which  have  occurred  in  that  remote  region  of  the  globe,  during 
the  period  alluded  to.  ,  ,      »  /•  t%  i 

2.  The  celebrated  Aiirungzebe,  who  occupied  the  throne  ot  Del- 
fil,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lived  to  the 
vear  1,707.  In  him  the  spirit  of  the  great  Tmiur,  from  wham  he 
was  the  eleventh  in  descent,  seemed  to  revive.  He  was  brave,  but 
cruel  He  attained  to  u  great  age,  being  nearly  a  hunclred  yeara 
old  when  he  <Hed,  having^  succeeded  m  rendering  almost  the  whole 
of  the  penmsula  subject  to  his  sway,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirty-htlh 
degree  of  latitude,  and^nearly  as  much  in  longitude. . 

%  But  if  Aurungzebe  thus  raised  m  his  own  person  the  credit  ot; 
file  mogul  throne,  its  glory  also  perished  with  Rim.  A  sad  scene  of 
eonfosioh  ensued  upon  his  death.  He  nad  himself,  indeed,  wnded  to 
Sife  throne  throiigh  the  blood  <^  his  own  kindred.  After  deposini^ 
W6i^t^  two  of  to  brothers  wom  4aln  ki.cootendlng  &r  the  ciwvo. 


\ 


Bvt  such  Was  the  oattire^  generally ,  of  tUe  political  .reY(iliyjiOi»< 
Qioso  countries,  that  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  life  ofAurunga 
be  hiraself  might  probably  have  been  sacrificed  to  similar  views  a_ 
purposes.    He  is  said  to  have  bitterly  repented  of  his  misdoings  be- 
fore he  died.  .  . ' 

4.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  deatl,  than  the  most  violcBt  cofr 
tests  arose  between  liis  own  sons*  two  oJf  whom,  Azem  and  Km» 
Buksb,  perished  in  their  opposition  to  their  elder  brother,  whe  be> 
came  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah.  The  tlirone, in- 
deed, was  such  an  object  of  contention,  tliat,  in  the  small  space  of 
eleven  years,  five  princes,  who  attained  to  the  throne,  and  ^,  who 
were  candidates  for  it,  successively  fell  victims  to  the  lusts  and  pas- 
sions of  their  semi-barbarous  competitors.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Feroksere,  who  was  deposed  in  1,717,  that  the  English  East  India 
Company  obtained  the  famous  firman  or  grant,  b/  which  their  goods 
of  export  and  import  were  exempted  from  duties,  and  whidi  has  been 
regaxied  as  their  comniercitd  charter  in  India;  no  other E\iropeaB 
companies  being  similarly  indulged. 

5.  In  the  time  of  Mahmud  or  Muhammed  Shah,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  1,718,  and  who  was  engaged  in  disputes  with  some 
ot  his  most  powerful  neighbours  and  dependents,  the  celebrated 
usurper  of  the  Persian  throne,  JNadir  Shah,  encouragedj  oreveniij- 
vited,  as  it  has  been  said,  by  some  of  the  discontented  princes,  particih 
larly  the  subahdar  of  the  I)eckan,  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Mo. 
feul,  and  with  such  success,  as  in  the  year  1,739,  to  seize  upon  J)ell% 
the  capital,  with  all  its  treasures,  ancf  compel  the  unhappy  sultaD,  te 
surrender,  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  his  crown  ijnd  sceptre.  He 
was,  indeed,  afterwards  restored,  but  with  the  lo8S%  all  hisdomia' 
ions  west  of  the  Indus,  together  with  jewels  and  treasures  to  aD  id- 
calculable  amount ;  some  indiscreet  insult,  offered  to  the  Persians, 
having  been  the  alleged  provocation  for  delivering  the  city  up  to 
Plunder,  and  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  with  every  cruelty  aod  io- 
dignity  attendant  upon  such  misfortunes.  This  miserable  capital 
afterwards  underwent  a  second  visitation  of  the  same  description, 


^^,  --M^M  *Y  *^"""  "J^  "'«  umonuDaie  mogul,  and  erecungasc 
reignty  for  himself  at  Candahar.    Nadir  Shall  was  assassinated  in- 
tent, m  i,747, 

6.  By  the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  the  power  and  clory  of  the 
mogute  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  From  that 
period  the  subordinate  states,  princes,  and  viceroys,  began  to  aspire 

unknown;  the  mogul  himself 'becoming  }  mere  nominal  sovereign^ 
1  hose  who  were  most  raised  at  this  Ume  by  the  depression  of  h 
sultanic  authority,  appear  to  have  been—  ^ 

fhPrL^}!^J^  ?K  ^"^^.^^^aV  ^^  JE^®  Beckan  j  the  Nabot  of  Arcof,  or 
RaiaSoote  pVin^^  of  Bengal;  the  Nabob  of  Oude;  \he 

?ainK^^^^^^  ''^""^^^>   the.  Mahrattas,.  the  Seiks;  th^ 

POweS   a&hPv"^^^^^  ^^^^  between  these  severi] 

tC^d?oV  forth^Ynte^l^  ^"^^  of  theino.ul,opead 

tot,  and  afterwards  the  English,  c^ntrivtf  to  We^^^ 
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rfvd  clahns  set  up  hy  the  different  native  powers,  and  bj  tbh^' 
denng  therh  assistance  against  each  other,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
greatly  fomenting  their  quarrels,  soon  became  acquainted  wit 
the  manife^' superiority  of  their  own  .tactics,  and  the  influence. 
Ibis  must  give  them  in  such  contests.  The  French  went  far- 
ther,  and  first  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  training  the  natives  in 
the  £uropeaii  manner,  and  incorporating. them  with  their  own 
armies;  these  were  called  Sepoys. 

t.  It  was  not  tone  oeiore  the  i<rench  and  English^  who  had  at  fint 
only -taken  the  field  as  auxiliaries,  became  opposed  to  each  other  as 
princ^k ;  In  which  conflicts  the  English  succeeded  l^eyond  all  ex« 
pectation,and  instead  of  being  driven  out  of  the  peninsula  themselves, 
which  was  evidently  in  the  view  of  the  French  under  Dupleix,  in 
the  year  1,751  and  1,752,  found  means  to  estnblish  themselves  there, 
throngli  the  victories  of  Clive,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  European 
iKithins,  except  for  purposes  t>urely  commercial.      ^ 

8.*  Ciive  has  justly  b^n  regarded  ns  the  foumler  of  the  British 
empire  in  India ;  he  was  the  first  to  procure  for  the  company  grants 
of  territory  aod  assignments  of  revenue,  which  totally  changed  Uie 
character  of  our  connexions  with  that  country,  nnd  rendered  the  na« 
five  princes,  even  the  mogul  himself,  subservient  to  our  purposes* 
The  English  had  received  gVeat  provocation  from  the  subahuar  of' 
Bengal,  in  an  attack  upon  Calcutta,  ami  CItve  was  selected  by  admiral 
Wiatson  to  recover  from  Soumjud  Dowlah  the  town  and  fort,  which 
had  been  surrendered  to  liim.  At  the  battle  of  Flassey;  1,7579  he 
not  only  succeeded  in  the  recovery  of  Calcutta,  but  in  the  deposition 
of  the  subahdar,  and  having  appointepl  his  general  in  his  room,  ob- 
tamed  a  grant  of  all  the  cAects  nnd  factories  of  the  French  in  Bengal* 
^har;  and  Orissa,  and<4noncy  contributions  to  the  immense  amount 
of  jB2,750,000  sterling,  exclusive  of  private  gratuities. 

9.  It  would  have  been  well  if  thesead^'antages  could  have  been  ' 
ficquired,with  less  loss  of  credit  to  the  nation  than  was  actually  the 
case ;  but  there  was  too  much  in  these  first  steps  towards  a  territorial 
establishment,  to  feed  the  ambition  and  ct:pi(litv  of  those  intrustea 
with  tlie  management  ofhffiiii*,  to  render  it  probable  tlvit  they  would 
keep  clear  of  abuses.  The  opporiniiities  that  occurred  of  intermed- 
dlmg  with  the  native  powers,  were  eageriy  seized  upon  as  occasions 
for  enriching  the  servants  of  the  company,  (drawn  from  home  in  ex- 
pectation of  making  rapiil  fortunes,)  at  the  exjjense  of  the  company' 
i£self,  whose  aftuirs  were  in  danger,  not  only  oi  becoming  more  em- 
barrassed by  the  extnionlinai-y  expenses  of  such  interference,  hvi  by 
the  alienation  o(  the  mimls  of  the  natives,  under  circumstances  littff » 
short  of  the  most  determined  plunder  and  persecution.-  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  new-acquired  lerritorics  nnd  inland  trade,  it  is  n» 
longer  to  be  doubted  that  the  natives  suffered  in  every  possible  man. 
ncr,  from  the  most  unreasonable  monopolies,  exorbitant  duties  im- 
posed on  articles  of  general  consumption,  abuses  in  regard  to  leases, 
and  fiscal  omiressions;  so  tiial  the  British  name  became  dishonoured| . 
and.it  was  fcund  to  be  absolutely  expeflient  that-some  change  should 
take  place  in  the  administration  of  affairs  so  remote  from  the  seat  of 
all  rule  and  direction,  and  ivhrcri,  from  simply  commercial,  were  now 
ci#*arly  become  political  and  military. 

h-^'i'he  charter  of  the  company  being  subject  to  periodical  re- 
P^^uflbtded  opportunities  for  the  interference  of  the  legislature,' 
'^vfas-  the  company  ilselt  backward,  undor  any  pressure  ot  pecth^ 

niary  embarrassmcnU,  to  apply  to  government  /or^aa^w**'''^  V? 
^f  ih^ao  <u«*aasnnA.  fho  aroat  chsmBfi  that  had  taken  puM  9m  in* 
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ilata  of  thiogs  in  Iqdia,  induced  the  gorertmieBt  at  hom  todakifii 
the  crowD  all  revenues  arising  from  aoy  new  acquisitions  mad^  faj 
liiilitacj  force,  and  io  order  to  repress  the  inordinate  proceedings  or  j 
the  company's  servants,  of  which  the  natives,  the  public  at  hon^i  j 
and  the  company  itseif,  had  but  too  much  reason  to  complain.  ||or 
eroment  also  insisted  upon  taking  into  its  own  hands  the  poiHica) 
jarisdictioD  of  India.  ^ 

1 1.  Tiiese  claims  and  regulations  were  first  propbsed  in  pariianenli 
November,  1,772,  and  mai^  be  said  to  have  laid  tiie  foi&datioB  fti 
that  enlarged  system  of  administration  and  control  which  has  prevail-  i 
ed  since,  Uiough  under  different  modifications,  from  lord  Nortii's  bil 
in  1,773  to  Mr.  Pitt's  in  1,784.  By  this  latter  bill,  a  boanl  ofcootrol) 
composed  of  certain  commissioners  of  the  rank  of  privy  eotnuellofs^ 
was  established,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  appoisted  by  tlie 
king,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  This  board  was  autiionzed  to 
check,  superintend,  and  control  the  civil  and  militaiy  gOTemrnent 
and  revenue  of  the  company ;  a  high  triliunal  also,rorthetnalof 
Indian  delinquents,  was  propofaed  at  the  Siunetime.  Tbenanage- 
ment  of  theii*  commercial  concerns  was  left  in  the  hands  of  thecoo^ 
iiany ;  the  political -and  civil  authority  only  transferred  to  the  cromv 
In  1,786^  some  alterations  were  made  io  tline  bill ;  the  offices  of  coaw 
mander-in-cbief  and  governoi>general  were  for  the  future  to  be  iiaM' 
ed  in  the  same  person,  and  a  power  given  to  the  govemor-gepenitt 
decide  io  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  council  The  prestdeociei 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  had  been  previously,  by  lord  Nortb^sbiti; 
placed  under  the  superlntendency  of  the  governor  and  council  of 
bengal,  but  by  this  bill  that  point  also  was  confirmed^ 

12.  When  this  bill  was  pa^d,  it  appeared  from  the  preamble{)» 
be  decidedly  the  opinion  oi  parliament,  of  government,  as  weUavitf' 
the  court  of  directors,  whose  orders  had  ibr^ome  time  brcathrd  tb» 
same  spirit,  that  ^  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extensKXi  or 
dominion  in  India,  were  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honosr 
and  the  policy  of  the  nation."  It  had  previously  been  resolved  bf 
the  house,  "  that  the  mamtenance  of  an  inviolable  character  iof 
moderation,  good  faith,  and  scrupulous  regard  to  treaty,  oogbt  ta 
have  been  the  simple  grounds  on  which  the  British  goTeromwt 
should  have  endeavoured  to  establish  an  influence  superior  ta  other 
Europeans,  over  the  miAds  of  the  native  powers  in  India ;  and  (bat  tiie 
danger  and  discredit  arising  from  the  forfeiture  of  this  prc^emiDeic^ 
could  not  be  compensated  by*thc  temporary  successof  any  pkiB<)^ 
violence  and  injustice .'' 

13.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of  coinifloM 
in  1^782,  recognised  aa  the  principle  of  the  bill  of  1,784,  andiitrfhef 
coiihrmed  by  an  act  ptissed  in  1,793.  In  all  we  perceive  an  cvidei* 
allusion  to  those  mat-practices  of  the  company's  servants,  which  ivij 
for  ever,  it  is  to  be  feared,  remain  on  record^  to  tarnisb  the  iostre  of 
our  first  victories  and  territorial  acquisitions  in  India,  and  to  detra<^ 
from  the  reputation  of  persons,  whose  names  might  otherwise  iw»*' 
justly  stood  high,  on  the  list  of  those,  from  whose  pre-«miaent  teW^ 
ao^  abJlJiies,  the  nation  has  derived  both  glory  and  advantage. 

t  !•  V  .®  ^^'^S'is^  system  of  jurisprudence  had  been  exteiwWIir 
India  by  lord  North's  bill  of  1,773,  but  under  dHadvtntaees  extwrn*** 
Iv  embarrassing.  The  ditference  of  manners,  habite,  disto«85^1|!f 
Afficulty,  if  not  impopibilil^y,  of  mingling  two  codeMi»  v«rf4jMig 

JZ  v^iu^  ?"^'"  ^i^  Hindoostan  j  the  forms^nd  te3fci#«^ 
of  the  toglish  latv,  toudly  unknown  to  the  native  courtl'^^*^ 


paf^BBt  iti}o»ti^  6f  si^ctin^  a  people  to  lai^s  to  which  they  were 
DO'  i^rtiesu  and  to  which,  of  course,  they  had  given  no  sancQon; 
tliese,  ana  other  difMcuIties  have  been  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  bad  to  administer  the  laws  under  the  new  system,  in  India. 
Its  having  preyented  those  happy  effects  taking  place,  which  might 
Otl^rwise-have  been  expected  from  the  introduction  of  the  Engusfa 
jurisprudence.  Since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  however,  much 
bcnaetit  hsm  certainly  been  derived  from  the  residence  and  superin* 
tefidence  of  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  and  abilities,  as  governors, 
\  genemlf  and  of  judges  the  most  enlightened,  to  preside  in  the  Indian 
:  courts.  The  first  reforms  that  were  attempted  nnder  the  new  system, 
though  not  so  successful,  as  might  be  wisned,  proceeded  from  those 
two  most  amiable  and  highly  respected  pei^onages,  the  marquis 
Gemwallis,  and  sir  William  Jones. 

la  From  the  condnct  of  lord  Comwallis,  and  his  successors  lord 
Teignmouth,  and  lord  Mornington,  now  marquis  Wellesley,  it  is  ex- 
tremely evident  that  the  system  of  neutrality  and  forbearance  pre- 
scribed by  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  and  preamble  of  the  act  of 
1^7&4,  would  have  been  scrupulotfsly  adhered  to  had  it  been  possible, 
comistentlT  with  the  security  of  our  settlements;  but  towards  the 
date  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English  were  compelled  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  most  fermidable  designs  of  the  celebrated 
Hjder  AHy  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  who  unquestionably  had  it  m 
^ew  to  exterminate  the  British,  and  probably  all  other  Europeans, 
fiom  the  peninsula  of  India.  . 

16.  The  result  of  these  conflicts,  which  took  place  in  Mysore,  ami 
Hie  Camatic,  was  the  total  overthrow  of  a  Mahomedan  dyn^ty  ol 
only  two  sovereigns,  commencing  with  a  mere  adventurer  of  most 
flingdlar  character,  who  having  waded  through  crimes  to  his  obiect, 
!  snceeeded  in  placing  himself  and  his  son  on  one  of  the  most  bnlUanl  . 
thrones -of  the  east,  and  in  a  condition  to  give  very  considerable 

1,722,  and  died 
in  the  celebrat- 
ed nsasiMM  ol  tfce  capital  of  his  new  dominions,  Seringapatam,  inl,799i 
They  were  very  different  men,  having  been  differently  educated. 
The  former  hadf  strong  natural  powers,  which  compensated  tor  hia 
want  of  acquired  knowledge ;  the  latter  was  vain  of  his  scanty  pro- 
fieieocT  inFersian  literature,  and  a  few  other  attainments,  to  a  degree 
of  abeordity ;  fancying  hfmself  the  greatest  philosopher  ot  the  age^ 
Se  wisest,li^vest;  and  handsomest  of  men.  Byder  was  tolerant  m 
reuj^  concerns  to  a  degree  of  mdifferente ;  Tippoo,  a  bigoted 
ittMuhnam  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  Ihe 
former  m^dled  little  with  religion.  The  latter  «o«t^°|Plfif  ^f  *I,^f^^^^ 
iTfolamism,  iw  in  every  thing  else,  having,  as  a  prelioimair,  eutet^^^^ 
Jm^Tnew  era  in  hiscoms,  dfting  from  the  birjh  }P«te«d  of  &^^^^^ 
^Ms^met    Both  father  and  son  were  devoid  of  prmdple,  but  the 

^^'™asTw^n%^^  and  prompt  measures  of  lord: 

wlu^sle^  tha^  tK  wS  so  opportunely  overthrown ;  though  his 
dinis  we^^^  were  carrfed  on  with  much  duplicity 

..Sf  .nd^n^  wfociples  of  alliance  which  in  other  circum- . 


ptfocee 

and  deceit,  and  upon  prktcip 


SSbt  haTe^Sme  very  alarming.    Under  the  most  positive 

iid  tfJS  Msunmces  of  p^ce  and  amity,  he  h«*"»2f«*i!i''.'Si^ 

^^-^Twkey,  the  king  of  Candahar,  (a  descendmt  rf  the  eel* 

Wffi  lief  AbdiSiah,)  the  Ni^m  of  t£e  Deckan,  «»d  »be 
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Msfemttaft,  {ov  the  ex|>re^  oL^ject  of  formiog.a  slrcaig eeofedemyHp 
exthrpatd  the  English ;  in  hjs  negotiations  with  tlio  courts  of  Omdi* 
har  and  Constantinople,  indeed^,  he  had  declared  vengeance  agaiott 
the  infidels  generally,  whence  it  has  been  reasonably  concluded  thai 
liis  schemes  of  destruction  embraced  all  the  European  piowera.  the 
French  not  excepted,  had  his  projects  but  been  successfuL  •  Foiti»> 
nately,  lord  Wellesley  detected  aU  his  plots,  and  when  it  be<»ime 
impossible  to  treat  farther  with  him  on  any  fair:  grounde,  by  the 
most  decisive  measures,  and  rapid  movements,  e&ctually  averl^ 
ed  the  blow  that  had  been  decidedly  aimed  at  the  British  enamre  io 
India. 

19.  On  the  fall  of  Seringapatam^  the  Mysoreao  dominions  were, 
by  allotments  to  the  allies,  the  British,  the  'Nizam.and  the  Ma&rattas^ 
nearly  reduced  to  the  limits  by  which  they  were  bounded  before  the 
lisurpation  of  Hvder,  andj  a  surviving  representative  of  the  Hindoo 
dynasty,  a  chilcf  only  fiMe  years  old,  placed  on  the  throne,  with  m 
acknowledged  dependency  on  the  Britisli  government  The  de» 
flcendants  of  Tippoo  being,  however,  liberally  provided  for.  and 
settled  in  the  Camatic,  disturbancesin  the  northern  and  iiorth-weslerQ 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  among  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  English  army,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  ceo* 
Jury,  when  a  fresh  opportunity  wiis  affonled  of  triumphing  over  the 
intrigues  of  the  French,  who  headed  the  advcRie  forces,  and  eodeav* 
oured  to  procure  for  that  government  a  cession  of  the  districts  in* 
trusted  to  their  care ;  but  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  enUreW  k) 
favour  of  the  British.  From  this  time  the  ascendancy  of  the  BnOsh 
in  the  peninsula  has  continued.so  decidedly  established,  as  to  render 

«^^  m?  *^  say  any  thing  of  the  other  European  settlements. 

20.  Ihe  acquisition  ot  territory  in  India,  together  with  the  new. 
•ystem  ot  government  and  controL  by  rendering  it  necessarv  for  pe#. 
sons  of  learning  and  talent  to  reside  there,  have  had  the  eiiect  ofim. 
proving  our  knowledge  of  those  remote  countries,  and  opened  (ajiifr 
a  field  of  mquk-v  and  research,  peculiarly  interesting  and  curioa& 
Among  those  lyho  may  bo  considered  as  having  most  Particularijf 

T!!°i  iif^  r°  ^^^t  ^"A  .'^^  'P^y  ^^^^<^»  Mr.  WUfeias  and  sir  Williai 
Jones:  the  tormer  by  having  hrst,  with  any  real  success  i>ufsued  the 

Iff  fL''!^*^?^^!"^^"^.^^"^?^'  ^^'^  ^'^""^  "^^'^^^  t*^e  vernacdlar  dialects 
01  tne  peninsula,  and  thereby  opened  to  the  contemplation  of  Uie 
hwtorian,  the  antiquarian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poeLwhatev^r  k 

AS"^^^^^^^^  ^----^^  to\^  w^ld  '^^^ 

prlside^VKw^^^^^  wfarlffi^^^^^  ""^^^-^ 

tianers  nmArvo/l  in  fkl  J^    ^  i      i     indebted  tor  all  those  curious ' 

«ted  to  enlarge  the  bouSi^f 'SrienSemlure  '"^^'.U**'*^ 
already  menfioned,  as  having  taken  thU  lioi  ?   .u-"'    .      ?*  atuaofig  ■ 
«6ience,  we  mav  nSn  #KT>a?  If  ^         '**"  "•  "*•«  c»rio«i8  branch  of 
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pmamflj^94^)  Davie,  C<^b2Vok,.Wilf(>rd,  K«f»M>U,  Huntei,  FtfnHey. 
Hu^den,  Orme,  Carey,  Buchanan,  BarloTv,  Harrin^on,  Edmonslone) 
IQriqpatrtck,  &c. 

..  a.  At  tlie  commftnceraent  oi  the  present  centUiy ,  it  became  ob- 
fious  to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  governor-general,  that  the 
state  of  the  British  empire  in  India  absolutely  required,  that  the  per- 
ions  sent  out  to  dischaiige  the  important  functions  of  magistrates,  jud^eSf 
i^l^^assadors,  and  goverfic»s  of  provinces,  should  have  some  better 
means  of  qualifying  them?3elves  for  such  high  stations  and  complicated 
duiie%  than  were  then  in  existence.  His  lordship's  view  of  these 
matters,  as  recorded  in  the  minute  .of  council,  dated  August  18, 1,800, 
s  highly  deserving  of  consideration,  and  his  plan  for  forming  and  en^ 
do^Ting  a  coHege  for  these  purposes  at  Calcutta,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  his  wisdom  and  discernment,  though  the  latter  has  not  been 
carried  into  execution  in  the  way  his  lordship  proposed,  for  want  of 
fands.  The  East  India  College,  since  estaWished  in  Hertfordshire, 
may  be  considered  as  entirely  owii^  to  the  adoption  by  the  company 
of  the  enlightened  principles  contained  in  the  minute  alluded  to.\  A 
system  of  oriental  education  is  now  effectually  established,  which, 
tbou£ch  on  a  much  more  contracted  scale,  and  in  a  great  measure  con- 
fined ta  England,  bids  fair,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  accomplish  most  of 
tlie  ends  contemplated  by  his  lordship  in  his  original  design  of  tonclu^ 
a  eoll^e  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  namely,  ^*  to  perpetuate  the  im- 
iftense  advantagas  derived  to  the  company  from  their  possessions  m 
fedia,  and  to  establish  the  British  empire  in  India  on  the  solid  founda- 
lions  of  ability,  integrity,  virtue,  and  religion."      .    ,    ^  «r  m    i     » 

.23,  Of  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  accordir^  to  lord  VV  edesley  9 
dI?o.  a  competent  notion  may  l>e  formed  from  the  following  list  oi 
pn>tesfiorships  and  lectures  :— Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Hindostanee, 
BeflficaU  TcUnga,  MahratU,  Tamula,  and  Canara,  languages :  Mahom- 
edinlaw;  Hindoo  law;  Ethics,  civil  jurisprudence,  and  Uie  law  ot 
nations  ;  tnglish  law ;  political  economy,  commercial  institutions  and 
iirterests  of  the  East  India.  Company,  geu^aphy^  and  mathematics; 
modem  languages  of  Europe;  Greek, Xatin,  and  English  classics: 
^ral  histdry.;  ancient  anti  modem  ;  the  history  and  anti^uiUes  of 
Bltidq<jstan  and  the  Deckan  ;  natural  history  ;  botany,  chemistry,  and 

24    Though  the  company  saw  reason  to  withliold  its  countenance 
from 'the  original  institution,  the  studies  above  chalked  out  have  been, 
in  a  gi«at  miasure,  adopted  in  Uie  Hertfordshire  colkge,  and  its  gjjn^ 
eralfuccess  hitherto  has  been  pronounced  answcnible  to  .the  exj^ta- 
^B  of  those  who  were  mo^t  solicitous  m  effecting  its  establigunent 
'i^  educ^on  of  the' young  men,  destined  to  6^  the  cm  lo^^^^  m 
India    is  now  therefore  partly  European  and  partly  Asiatic;  for  so 
nSc^the  coUed^^^  establishment  in  India  may  be  said  to  remajn'. 
That  there^e  stu^^^^^    who  have  been  taught  in  England  the  ekmerts 
!5:  aS  h^m^^^^  are  enabled  to  advance  to  perlection,  and.tobe- 
^^^^X^yev^\  dialects  prevailing  tfi^ough  the  P^nmsula. 
nKii^nri-inal  plan  of  the  noble  founder  of  the  college  of  FOrt 
5*SS;£  uWS  adopted  by  the  East  Ma  C<«n^^^^ 
IJrAjr  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oi  our  orientaiisis, 
-^G^W^ndone,  which  cannot  be  undone ;  sources  of  useful 

fciiyKi  «as  '^eeu  Muiic,       .  ^^i:.:^^!  „f  Hiv.  have  been  opened 


V^i;^  formed  for  Indio,  the  riglit  reverend  Vt.  I  nomas  ran3t«- 

LI  .  •  -^ 
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Middletoo  being  consecrated  at  the  arcbiepiscopal  palace,  at  Lamtietti 
Che  first  bishop  of  Calcutta.        •  | 

It  must  surprise  the  Ei^glish  reader  to  be  told,  tliat  the  popitlafiott 
of 'the  British  empire  in  India  has  been  lately  estimated  at  90,000,000! 


STATE    OF    ARTS,    SCIENCES,    RELIGION,    LAWS,     GOVERN. 

MENT,  &c. 

1.  The  historical  events  of  the  eighteenth  century  have,  we  must 
confess,  been  found  to  be  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  as  to 
occupy  rather  too  laige  a  space  ih  a  work  professing  to  be  merely 
elementaiy  ;  but  we  should  be  conipeljed  in  a  still  greater  degree  to 
exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  us,  it  we  wer.3  to  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  veiy  extraordinary  progress  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  same  period,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  ;  some  changes, 
indeed,  have  occurred,  and  more  been  contemplated,  in  religion,  laws, 
and  government,  but  in  regard  to  the  former,  almost  all  things  have 
become  new  :  we  have  new  arts  and  new  sciences  ;  and  in  literature, 
Buch  an  overflowying  of  books  upon  every  subject  that  could  possibly 
occupy  or  interest  tne  mind  of  man,  that  the  most  diligent  compiler  oT 
catalogues  would  fail  in  endeavouring  barely  to  enumerate  them. 

2.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  indeed,  tha!  this  great  and  rapii) 
advancement  of  knowledge  has  after  all  been  confineato  only  a  small 

fprtionof  the  globe.  The  great  coninjtjnt  of  Africa,  tliough  bett^^r 
nown  than  in  past  times,  has  made  no  advances  in  civilization.  Asia, 
ihougfa  many  parts  have  been  diligently  exploied  during  the  last  centii- 
ly,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  actually  occupied  by  Europeans,  remains, 
as  to  the  natives,  in  its  original  state.  The  vast  empire  of  China  has 
made  no  progress  at  ail.'  Japan  has  eflfectually  shut  the  door  against 
all  improvement.  South  America,  indeed,  though  labouring  under 
difficulties  unfriendly  to  t!ie  progress  of  knowledge,  is  yet  reported  to 
be  making  no  inconsiderable  advances,  particulany  in  Mexico,  where 
both  the  arts  and  sciences- are  cultivated  with  credit  and  effect.  -  In 
North  America,  also,  the  arts  and  sciences  and  literature  may  certainly 
be  said  to  be  in  a  progressive  state,  but  under  circumstances  of  rather 
slow  and  partial  improvement.* 

.  3.  Civilized  Europe  is  tlie  only  part  of  tlie  world  that  can  claim  the 
credit  of  almost  all  tliat  has  been  done  towards  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
only  a  few  parts  after  all  of  civilized  Europe  itsejff.  Turkey  has  stood 
still,  as  well  as  her  Grecian  dependencies,  till  very  lately.  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  have  laboured  under  dif- 
ficulties and  restricltions  exceedingly  inimical  to  their  advancement, 
and  which  have  greatly  arrested  their  progress  in  the  career  of  letters 
and  philosophy.  The  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe  have 
proouced  many  learned  men,  have  been  diligently  explored,  and  ma- 
terials al  least  collected  for  great  improvements ;  other  liarts  ai«  also 
upon  the  advance  :  but  England,  France,  and  Oermany,  are  undoulA- 

f^W^^*  writer  must  b^  under  k  mistake.  Is  it  not  acknowledged  tbrough- 
out  Europe,  that  the  United  States  of  North  America  are  not  only  farther 
l^dvanced,  but  faster  advancing,  in  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  that 
Uieir  progress  in  literature  is  more  rapid,  thq^n  any  other  nation  of  the  new 
•world  rj  ' 
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• 

^^dity  the  pnQcipal  countries  to  which  ue  mast  look  for  the  most  «trik« 
mg  progress  in  eveiy  branch  of  human  kiKHvIed|^e.  In  these  lhre« 
^5»imtjries,  in  particular,  discoveries  ha^e  now  certainly  been  made ,  and 
principles  established,  which  can  never  be  lost  a^ain,  and  which  mmt^ 
as  far  as  they  may  extend,  be  constantly  operating  to  the  lastii^  im. 
provement  of  the  world  at  lai^e. 

4.  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  the  ori^ in«  or  fohaes 
slate,,  either  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  now  known  and  cultivated  in  £u- 
rope.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood,  that,  comparatively  with  the 
age  of  the  world,  they  have  been  only  very  recently  submitted  to  such 
processes  as  bid  fair  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 
One  art  has  helped  another,  and  new  sciences  been  bro^ight  to  lifi^bt, 
tiiai  Lave  greatfy  promoted  the  advancement  of  those  befoi«  unaer« 
elood  and  cultivated.  Galvanism  has  assisted  electricity  j  and  gal* 
vanism  and  electricity  together  been  exceedii^ly  serviceable  to 
chemistry  ;  chemistry  to  mmeralogy,  and  so  forth ;  new  systenas  and 
arrangements,  and  new  nomenclatures,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
render  eveiy  step  that  has  been  taken  more  accurate  and  certain,  and 
to  place  every  omect  of  attention  or  inquiiy  more  exactly  in  the  rafik 
and  order  it  should  occupy  in  the  general  circle  of  arts  and  sciei^ces; 
hut  the  thing  of  most  importance  of  all,  in  regard  to  tlae  improvement! 
that  have  taiken  place  since  the  beginning  or  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century,  is,  that  every  thin^  has  been  conducted  exactly  upon  those 
principks,  which  the  great  lord  Bacon  so  strongly  recommended,  and 
.has,  therefore,  been  found  conducive  to  all  tliose  great  ends,  the  neg- 
lect of  which,  in  his  own  and  preceding  ages,  he  so  much  deplored: 
evejy  thing  has  had  a  tendency  to  augment  the  powers,  diminlili  tlie 
paitis,  or  increase  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

5.  Amongst  the  sciences  so  cultivated  and  advanced,  since  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  as  justly  to  be  regarded  as  new,  we  may  rank  cfiem' 
ifitry^  botany y  electricity,  galvanism,  mlneratcgy,  geology,  and  in  many 
respects, ^€o^rfl»/it/ ;  eveiy  one  of  ihese  science^  nas  been  placed  on  so 
very  diflferent  a  tooting,  by  the  recent  maimer  of  treating  them,  and  by 
new  discoveiies,  that  it  is  better,  perhaps,  At  buce  to  consider  thepa  as 
new  Sjciences,  than  to  advert  to  former  systems,  founded  on  totally  ei;- 
voneous  principles,  and  which  have  ]>een,  on  that  account,  very  rea- 

xsoi>abjy  exploaed. 

6^  Chemistry,  however,  even  in  the  course  of  the  period  before  us, 
has  undergone  verr  essential  changes  ;  it  is  now  not  only  a  veyv  diffei^ 
ent  science  from  the  chemistry  that  prevailed,  antecedent  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ;  but  the  eighteenth  century  itself  has  witnessed  a  re- 
markable revolution  in  its  leading  principles:  some,  iiideed,  of  the 
most  important  changes  approach  nearer  to  the  nineteenth  Jlhan  the 
seventeenth  century,  if  they  do  not  actually  Ijolor^  to  the  forn^r ;  at 
allevents,  itw^as  not  till  tcnvards  the  close  of  tlic  eig-htecnlh  century 
that  chemical  experiments  had  been  pu.shed  so  far  as  to  dissplace  two 
of  the  elements  of  the  old  philosophy,  and  totally  supersede  the  pre- 
•vailing,  theory  of  heat,  light,  and  combustion ;  a  theory  wnich  was 
itself  not  much  more  than  half  a  century  old.  Stahl,  the  celebrated 
disciple  of  Becher,  born  in  1,660,  but  who  lived  to  1,734,  has  the  credit 
of  being  the  authorof  the  phlogistic  system^  which  began  to  be  attack- 
ed late  in  the  last  century,  and  seems  now  to  be  totally  exploded. 
Whether  the  rival  theoiy  will  ultimately  maintain  its  ground  in  all 
points,  may,  perhaps,  appear  .still  doubtful  to  soine  :  the  French  claixB 
(p  be  the  authors  of  the  newThcoiy  ;  but  though  the  experiments  they 
V€;ry  ablj  conducted  w^re  highly  conducive  to  the  csliblishnientof  It, 


t; 
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tlie  wat  seems  to  fiave  been  more  opened  to  them  by  others  tlian  thcf 
are  wiflii^  to  acknowledge,  particularly  by  Ei^lish  observers.  The 
phlogistic  system  was  a  plausible  theory  in  certain  respects,  bat  in 
others  totally  indefensible  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  better  proof  of  the  utility 
of  repeated  experiments  could  not  be  produced,  than  that  which  as- 
certained, that,  instead  of  the  extrication  of  a  particular  substance  by 
combustion,  something  was  undoubtedly  added  to,  or  imbibed  by,  1h€ 
Combustible  body,  in  order  to  the  separation  of  its  parts :  that,  in  fact, 
in  the  actual  process  of  combustion,  affinity  produces  a  double  decom- 
position, ana  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  atmosphere  entering  into 
union  with  the  combustible  body  produces  all  those  appearances 
which,  under  the  former  system  had  been  attributed  to  Ihe  ex- 
trication of  an  unknown  principle  of  inflammability,  denominated 
phlogiston. 

7.  The  very  curious  experiments,  n^ade  to  confirm  and  establish  the 
latter  system,  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  regard  to  othei 
matters,  particularly  to  that  branch  of  the  new  chemistry  which  has 
been  denominated  the  pneumatic  system.  The  discoveries  in  this  line 
of  experiment,  ^vhich  Has  the  air  ibr  its  subject,  exceed,  perhaps,  all 
others  in  importance  and  interest :  the  analysis  of  the  common  atmo&- 
f^ere  has  opened  to  our  view  a  series  of  physical  operations  constant- 
ly going  on,  the  most  wonderful  arid  delicate  that  dan  possibly  be  con- 
ceived :  the  respiration  of  animals  is  of  this  description.  Tfcfe  atmos- 
pitere  is  now  known  to  be  a  most  curious  compound  of  two  sorts  of 
air,  or  pases,  (as  theV  have  been  nam«d  of  late,)  the  one  capable  of 
supporting  life  and  name,  the  other  destructive  of  both :  in  combus- 
tion, calcination  of  metals,  and  inspiration,  the  process  is  the  same, — 
a  decomposition  of  the  atmosphere  :  the  pure  pavt  is  imbibed,  and  the 
^  impure  part  left  subiect  to  further  contamination,  by  what  is  given 
out  by  the  combustible,  calcinine,  or  respirii^  bodies  durii^  the  ope- 
ration ;  for,  as  it  was  before  saiu^  the  decomposition  in  all  instances  is 
a  double  one  ;  the  proj)ortion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  amiosphere  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  in  a  hundred,  twenty -two  of  pure  or  fciial,  and 
9even^^-eight  of  impure  or  azotic  gas. 

•  8.  The  discovery  of  ihe  vital  air  is  acknowledged  by  M.  Lavoisier 
to  have  been  common  to  himself  with  two  other  eminent  chemists.  Dr. 
Priestly  and  the  celebrated  Scheele.  Dr.  Priestly  discovered  it  in 
1,774,  Scheele  in  1,777,  M.  Lavoisier  in  1,775  :  the  fonner  seems  un- 


died  an  advocate  for  the  phlogistic  system,  "  dephlogisticated  air 
and  Scheele  called  it  "  empyreal  air."  it  at  last  obtained  another 
name,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  acidity,  viz.  "  oxy- 
gen gas." 

9.  Who  is  justly  to  be  accounted  the  father  of  the  pneumatic  chem- 
istry, it  would,  perhaps,  be  hazardous  to  say  :  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh 
ha.>  had  the  credit  of  being  so,- from  his  experiments  on  the  carbonic 
acid.  It  has  been  claimed  for  Dr.  Priestley,  Scheele,  and  M.  Lavoi- 
sier :>4he  discoveries  in  this  line  ccitainly  constitute  a  grand  era  In 
chemij-try.  The  many  various  kinds  ot  gases  that  have  been  now 
discovered  ;  the  very  curious  experiments  made  to  ascertain  their 
properties  ;  the  instruments  invented  to  render  such  experiments  ccr« 
teijj  %  new  compounds  that  have  been  detected  by  thtir  inea»» 
and  their  x»peration  and  effects  in  almost  every  branch  of  physics.  It 
would  for  txcced  our  limits,  to  dc-scribe    but  it  is  impossible  not  to 


notice  the  exlraonliiiaiy  discoveiy  of  tlie  cl<.coinpo8itioii  of  ivol^ 
inMcb  belong  eatil^iy  to  pneumatic  cheinistr>\  * 

10.  Till  within  less  than  hali'  a  century  apo,  tmiter  ivas  esteemed  lo 
l)e_so  certainly  an  elementary  principle,  fliat  but  few  ever  dreamed  of 
its  being  ovlierwise  ;  and  it  was  almost  by  accident  that  it  was  at  ksl 
Ibuiid  to  be  a  compound.  In  the  course  of  cc^rtain  pneumatic  expeo- 
ments,  it  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  that  water  was  imxkioed 
by  a  combination  of  two  pailiciriar  pses  :  both  analysb  and  synthesis 
were  resorted  to,  to  render- this  curious  discoveiy  more  certain^  and  it 
t\'as  at  leng^  ascertained,  not  only  that  those  two  gases  were  constant- 
fy  produced  in  certain  proportions  from  the  decompositioil  of  water, 
but  that  water  was  as  constantly  the  result  of  a  judicious  mixtui«  ot 
those  two  gJtses  :  the  g;ases  thus  Constituting  the  proper  principles  ri 
water,  w^re  ihe  vital  and  inflammahU  airs  of  the  first  chemical  noinen- 
rlature  of  modem  days,  better  known  now  by  the  names  of  oxygen 
gas  and  hydrogen  gas ;  the  latter  evidently  so  called  from  its  ira- 
ix)rtance,  as  a  constituent  base  or  radical  of  water;  we  owe  the  di«- 
covtry  of  it  to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Cavendish.  The  proportion  be- 
tween the  two  gases  in  these  curious  experiments  has  been  lound  to  be 
eighty-five  of  oxygen  to  fifteen  of  hydrogen  j  both  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen l)eing  combustible,  their  combination  lor  experimental  purpose! 
IS  brought  about  by  inflammation,  through  the  means  of  the  electric 
•spark. 

11.  Havii^  given  this  jsliort  account  of  the  leading  digcoveries  in 
pneumatic  chemistry ;  discoveries  wliich  have  opened  to  us  totally 
new  views,  of  certain  physical  operations  of  the  nrst  importance,  and 
greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  chemical  substances  and  their  prop- 
erties, simple  and  compouna,  visible  and  invisible,  confineable  and 
tincortSneable  :  we  shall  be  compelled  to  be  much  more  brief  in  what 
further  relates  to  modem  chemistiy. 

12.  Of  late  years  almost  all  the  substances  in  nature  have  been  ex 
amined  ;  and  probably  almost  all  the  combinations  of  them  exhausted: 
new  metals  to  a  large  amoiwt,  new -earths,  and  new  acids  have  been 
discoveied  ;  the  fixed  alkalis  decomposed,  and  their  nature  ascertain- 
led  ;  the .  whole  range  of  chemical  affinities  and  attractions  nicely  ar- 
rai^ed  and  determined,  as  far  as  experiment  can  reach ;  and  many 
elastic  aeriform  fluids  brought  to  light,  distinguished  from  each  othei 
by  their  different  bases,  which  were  totally  unknown  before  to  natural 
philosophers,  under  the  forms  in  which  they  are  now  obtained  ^  and 
Biirch  nave  been  thoiight-deserving  of  being  formed  into  ^^fourik  ctes 
or  kingdom,  amongst  the  productions  of  uature :  the  proper  distinction 
of  fliese  elastic  fluids,  or  gases^  as  they  have  been  denominated,  (after 
-a  term  adopted  by  Vamielmont,  signifying  a  spirit  oi*  incocrcible 
Vapour,)  "beii^  that  of  some  base,  saturatedwith  the  cause  of  heat  or 
expansion,  called  in  the  new  nomenclature  caloric  ;  by  means  of  some 
ot  these  gases,  so  combined  with  caloric,  a  power  has  been  obtained 
of  fiisir^  the  most  refractory  substances  in  nature. 

13.  To  render  the  nice  and  delicate  experiments  necessaiy  in  this 
new  branch  of  chemical  science  more  accuwite,  numerous  instrumencs 
*have  been  mvented,  of  veiy  curious  construction  ;  such  as  the  eudiom- 
eter, to  measure  the  purity  of  any  given  portion  of  air ;  the  gazo^miter, 
to  measure  the  quantities,  &c,  of  gases ;  the  calorimeter,  for  measiues 
of  heat ;  to  whicl^  we  maj  add  various  descriptions  tA  .thermMneters 
and  «yromc«er5  jparticularly  (he  differesuial  thermometer^  invented  by 
Jlr.Xeslie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  accompaniments  ;  the  pyfroscofe^ 
of  itieasure  of  radiant  heat ;  the  photomeAer,  to  ascertain  the  mtensity 
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of  light ;  veiy  ourious  and  delicate  btiiances^  some  that  are  said  lobe 
capauble  of  asGertamhig  a  weigJit  down  to  the  seven  mitiionth  part, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  as  extraordinary  Instances  of  skilM  wwki 
'inanship;  inanj  diflferent  sorts  oit  hygrometers  also  have  been  con- 
structed, particularly  one  by  the  same  ii^enious  experiinealalisi 
already  inenlioned,  Mr.  Leslie,  calculated  to  render  more  correct  the 
examination  of  all  processes  dnpendant  upon  evaporation*;  but  H 
would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  describe -the  many  instruRienls  and  con- 
trivances rendered  necessaiy  by  the  extreme  ddicacy  and  minuteness 
of  moderh  chemical  and  pneumato-cherarcal  expeiimenLs ;  itissui- 
cient  to  sdate,  in  a  history  of  the  progress  c)f  arts  and  sciences,  thcs 
m  al]  instances,  invention  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  experiment; 
ami  that  the  world  has  been  abnost  as  much  enriched  by  the  newrin- 
veitted  means  of  discovery,  as  by  the  discoveries  to  which  ibej  have 
couduced  ;  while  the  skill  and  judgment  requisite  to  consU-uct  (iu; 
expensive  wid  cornMicated  instninr>ents  indispensably  necessary  for 
asceitaioiQg  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  bodies,  with  such  exquisite 
precision,  as  to  quantity  and  proportion,  have  conspired  greatly  to 
advance  the  several  arts  connected  with  such  machinery,. as  well  as  to 
auiclien  the  intelligence  and  ingenuity  of  the  artists  themselves ;  in 
M  D  *  perhaps,  nobody  has  acquired  greater  celebrity  than  the  lalie 
Mr.  Hamsden,  the  maker  of  the  balance  of  the  Royal  Society,  wbosK 
extraordinary  powers  have  been  alludbd  to  abpve. 

14.  Among  those  who  have  principally  distinguished  themselves  in 
Ibe  improvement  and  advancement  of  chemical  science,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  may  justly  mention  the 
J5?'°?^?^•  ?i?"^»  Fourcroy,  Macquer,  Lavoisier,  GuytonmorveaO; 
Berthollet,  Klaproth,  Vauquelin,  Chaptal,  Gay^Lussac,  Kir^van,  Ten- 
nant,  Wol  astoii,  Priestley,  Cayendish,  Black,  Irwine,  Crawford. 
Leslie,  Hall,  Thompson,  Brande,  and  Davy.  To  the  last  of  whom, 
our  illustrious  countiyman,  we  stand  indebted  for  some  of  the  fliosl 
remarkable  discoveries,  and  most  laborious  analyses  of  compouod 
substances,  which  have  taken  place  under  the  new  system;  nor  ha? 
toe  -been  deficient  in  applying  his  scientific  attainments  to  practJcai 
purposes,  m  his  elements  ot  chemical  agriculture,  and  above  all,  the 
tfety-lampj  wh€ireby  he  may  possibly,  in  combating  Uie  fatal  effed? 
ot  the  lire  damp  in  coal  mines,  have  contributed  to  preserve  the  fives 
ot  thousands  and  thousands  of  his  fellow  creaturel^;  this  discoveiy 
was  the  fruit  of  many  mostjaborious,  difficult,  and  even  dangerous  ex- 
periments. , 

16.  When  we  consider  the  many  uses  of  chemistry,  and  the  im- 
wens^  advantages  to  be  derived  from  every  improvement  of  it  in; 
-variety  of  manufactures,  in  medicine,  in  metalluW,  in  the  arts  of 
dying,  pamting,  brewing,  distilling,  tanning,  makir4  glass,  enamels, 
porcelain,  and  many  others,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  progifs* 
and  advancement  of  this  one  brancli  of  science  alone,  during  the  last 
and  present  centuiy,  must  have  contributed  lai^ely  to  the  improve- 
ment oi  mamr  things,  on  which  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences,  the 
livS^lirmcn?^^^^^^^         '^^  well-behig,  the  pix>sperity,  andcven  the 

BOTANY . 

k  L^«ndeL"!lJ^n^^ii^^  the  sciences,  which,  fiom  the  chaitf^ 
u  ba«  undei«one,  and  the  great  progress  it  has  mad*  since  (hi 
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e^Mnineucemenl  oi  the  elgh(€e|^th  century,  may  justly  be  regarded  an 
new. 
2.  Already  weie  the  naineB  of  Ray,  Riviinis,  and  Toiimefort,  tvell 


lempls  at  arr^r^emeiit  may  he  Justly  considered  as  the  conniiencemenl 
of  a  career  v'hich  wa?  destinea  to  acquire  its  full  degree  of  develope- 
ment  during  the  eighteenth  centuiY,  under  the  happy  auspices  of  the 
most  celebrated  botajiist  the  u'orld  ever  saw  ;  the  gi'eat  aikl  iliustrioufl 
Linnaeus. 

3.  This  exti-aordinajy  man  was  bom  at  Ra^hult,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland*  in  Sweden,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1,707,  and  before  he  was 
twenty-one  yeai-s  of  age,  had  made  himself  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  study  of  plants,  as  well  as  with  the  merits  and  defects  of  his 
predecessors  in  that  lino,  as  to  conceive  the  idea  of  remodeHing  the 
lyhoie  fabric  of  systematic  botany,  and  of  placing  it  on  a  new  founda* 


friends  and  enemies. 

4.  His  first  work  was  published  in  1,730,  bein§^  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  new  principle  oh  wliich  his  system  was  to  oe  foundecf ;  ?nd  tl*© 
method  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  in  1,737,  when  he  Pub- 
lished bis  Genera  Plantammi^  which  contained  a  description  and  ar- 
nngeinent  of  nearly  oi:c  thuusajid  genera,  comprising  upwards  of 
eight  thousand  species,  ainl  constituting  what  has  been  siiice  known  bj 
the  name  of  the  sexual  system. 

5.  At  first  it  was  either  opposed  as  a  fancifuljnnovation,  or  received 
witj^  doubt  and  distrust ;  out  its  fame  soon  began  to  spread,  and  tc 
bear  down  before  it  all  opposition,  till  it  ultimately  met  with  the 
almost  universal  reception  of  botanists  in  every  counhy  ip  Europe. 

6.  In  1,742,  Linnseus  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  at  Upsal,  and 
ia  1,763  he  published  his  %£cies  Plantarum,  His  authority  was  now 
supreme,  and  the  impulse  he  communicated  to  the  study  of  vegetables 
unprecedented  in  the-  annals  of  botany ;  hence  the  various  voyages 
that  Vr'ere  undertaken  by  his  immediate  disciples,  Kalm,  Lseplin^, 
Hasselquist,  and  pthei's,  or  which  have  been  since  undertaken  by  their 
successors,  aidgd  by  the  munificence  of  princes,  or  tlie  zeal  of  private 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  various  societies  that  were  sooner  or  later 
instituted,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  botanical  knowledge  ; 
amongst  which  the  Linnasan  society  of  London,  founded  in  1,788,  stands 
pre-eminent,  under  the  presidency  of  sir  James  Edward  Smith,  one 
l>f  the  most  distinguished  of  the  followers  of  I^innseus,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  his  herbarumi,  libraiy,  and- manuscripts. 

7.  The  acquisitions  thus  made  to  the  mass  of  botanical  knowledge. 
are  altogether  abtonibhing.  Botanists  are  now  said  to  be  acquainted 
with  upwards  of  forty  thousand  species  of  plants  ;  and  still  there  aj-e 
regions  of  the  earth  unexpired,  and  flowers  without  a  name,  ("  et  sura 
sine  nomine  Jlores,^^) 

8.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  botany  has  also 
derived  the  most  important  advantages  from  such  cultivators  of  the 
science  as  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  the  disciples  of  Lmna^uji,  tlu)iigh 
tbey  have.equally  t^ntributed  to  tl^e  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of 
alants,  at  least  in  the  department  of  the  study  of  their  natural. aflaiu-- 
||M  ;  th^  grand  and  «HiTnate«ewi  of  botany,  which  Linnwus  himeelt^ 
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knew  w*>llbbw  to  appreciate,  and  even  to  improve,. as  may  be  scieil  in 
his  prelections  pubiwhed  by  Giaeke,  aq^  in  his  Fra^nenis  of  a  JSTatu* 
ral  Method,     cut  it  was  left  for  the  illustrious  Jussieii,  the  most  ac- 
complished bof 
comparative  pc 
tlie  noble  superstructure 

the  most  philosophical  arrangement  of  plants,  as  well  as  tlie  most 
complete  view  oi  their  natural  affinities,  that  ^ras  ever  presented  to 
the  contemplation  of  man. 

0.  This  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  1,78^,  and  the  natural 
niethod  of  Jussieu,  which  may  be  regarded  as  haiving  at  all  times 
st<Jod  in  opposition  to  the  artificial  method  of  Linnaeus,  seems  now  io 
be  advancing  to  a  more  dii-ect  rivalship  than  ever.  Even  in  the 
works  of  such  botanists  as  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  Linnaus,  there 
seems  to  be  a  leaning  to  the  method  of  Jussicu  ;  but  whether  the 
natural  method  of^  the  latter  will  }ye  suffered  ultimately  to  prevail,  or 
tlie  artificial  method  of  the  former,  time  only  can  show, 

10.  Great,  however,  as  the  prc>grc>:s  of  systematic  botany  has  un- 
doubtedly been,  during  the  course  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 

E resent  century,  the  progress  of  physiological  botany  has  perhaps 
6en  still  greater,  in  proof  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  noention  the 
names  of  Hales,  Bonnet,  Du  Hamel,  Hedwig,  Spallanzani,  Gaertner, 
Knight,  Keith,  and  Mirbel ;  each  of  whom  has  disth^ished  himself 
in  the  field  of  phytological  investigation,  and  eminently  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  the  science.  Above  all,  we  must  not  fail  to  men- 
lion  the  name  pf  Priestley,  as  being  the  first  who  hitroduced  into  tlie 
study  of  phytology  the  aia  of  pneumatic  cbemistjy,  which,  under  the 
nappy  auspices  of  Ingenhouz,*  Senebier,  Saussure,  'Ellis,  and  Da\y,' 
and  lastly  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Kenard,  has  done  more  to  elucidate  the 
phenomena  of  vegelation,  than  all  other  means  of  investigation,  and 
has  furnished  as  the  foundation  of  the  physiolc^  of  plants  a  body  of 
the  most  curious  and  undoubted  facts.     - 

11.  Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  not  unfit  that  ive 
should  notice  the  extraordinary  progress  that  has  been  made  attiie 
same  time  in  distinct  branches  of  the  science,  as  well  as  in  the  appU- 
catitm  of  the  arts  of  drawing,  engraving,  and  colouring,  for  the  pur^ 
poses  of  illustration,  and  for  exHibiting  to  the  eye,  at  all  times,  in  at 
j^lades,  and  at  all  seasons,  the  beatitifid  and  mteresting  productions  of 
tne  vegetable  kingdom,  in  such  perfection^  as,  in  seme  degree,  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  Hvii^  specimens  ;  sometimes  .so  rare  and  in- 
accessible as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  most  scientific.  There  is 
no  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  furnished  more  splendid  and  elabo- 
rate works  of  this  nature,  than  that  of  botany,  or  in  which  the  arts  bav« 
been  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  and  delicacy  ;  and  as  a 

»§tudy  so  elegant  and  j^reeable  cannot  '.veil  be  rendered  too  general 
it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  thrdugh  the  improvements  that  have  thus 
taken  place,  and  the  facilities  afforded  to  such  publications,  not  a 
month  passes^  in  this  kingdom  without  lai^  additions  beiiig  made  tc 
the  genejral  stock  of  botanical  knowledge,  in  works  of  singular  beauty 
and  correctness  ;  thoi^h  far  from  costly,  considering  the  pains  bestow- 
ed  upon  them. 

12.  The  lovers  of  botany  stand  greatly  indebted  also,  to  those 
learned  persojis  who  have  made  it  th«ir  particular  business  to  collwt, 
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Sbbtica  of  Ligbtfoot,  the  Flora  Cantabi%ie»sis  of  Rethan,  the  Fbra 
xGioniensis  oi  Sibthorpe,  the  Flora  Londinensis  of  Curtis,  the  Flora 
Grseca,  the  Flora  Peruviana,  the  Flora  Danica,  the  Flore  Fnsncoise, 
and  others  much  too  numerous  to  mention;  in  the  same  class  may  be 
reckoned  those  works  wliich  are  still  further  confined  to  the  descrip 
tton  OT  illustration  ot'  i>artic«lar  genera  of  plants,  as  in  our  own  jountiy , 
the  Cances,  by  Goodeiiough ;  the  Grasses,  by  Stillinpfleet ;  tlj<? 
Menthae  Britannicae,  by  Sole  ;  the  Fines,  by  Lambert ;  the  Fuel,  hy 
Turner ;  and  various  others. 


ELEGTRICITY.  • 

1,  Though  the  property  of  excitation  existing  in  atn^er,  (eUKfnm,) 
appeai;s  to  have  been  known  to  Thales  six  hundred,  and  to  Tneophras- 
tus  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  yet  ekctricity  (which  takes  its 
name  from  this  circumstance)  and  galvanism,  as  jt  is  still  calledi  may 
decidedlj  be  regarded  a:5  sciences  which  have  sprung  up  during  the 
period  to  which  our  present  inquiries Jbelong.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till 
towards  the  iniddle  of  the  eighteenth  ccntuiy  that  experiments  in 
electricity  were  pursued  with  any  degree  of  ardour,  success,  or  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Hawksbee  wrote  learnedly  upon  the  subject  in  1,709, 
but  it  was  not  till  twenty  years  after^vards  that  Rlr.  Grey  and  M.  du 
Faye  at  Paris,  engagea  in  some  experiments  which  contributed  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Grey,  Avho  resumed  his  experi- 
ments in  1,734,  saw  enough  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  the  electric 
fluid  and  lightning  were  the  same,  which  was  not,  however,  effectually 
proved  till  the  year  1,752,  Avhen  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  of 
Amerrca,  with  great  ingenuity,  a§d  no  small  degree  of  courat'e,  ascer* 
tained  the  lact  bv  decisive  experiments  ;  a  discoveiy  vvhicn  he  soon 
applied  to  practical  purooses,  by  the  invention  of  metallic  conductors 
fqr  the  security  ot  buildiugs,  ships,  &c.,  during  storms. 

.  2.  As  experiments  coulS  not  be  profitably  undertaken  till  a  suitable 
apparatus  was  provided,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  improvement 
oF  such  apparatus  must  greatly  have  depended  on  the  progress  of  the 
science.  The'  Ley  den  phial  for  the  accumulation  of  the  electrical 
power  in  glass,  was  invented  about  1,745,  and  the  general  apparatus 
^adually  improved  by  Van  Marum,  Cunaius,  Dr.  ISwh,  Mr.  Nairne, 
Dr.  Priestley,  Messrs.  Read,  Lane,  and  Adams.  To  professor  Volta, 
of  Como,  we  stand  indebted  for  two  very  useful  and  important  electri- 
cal instmments,  the  electrophorus,  and'  condenser  of  electricity.  Many 
sorts  of  electrometers  for  measuring  the  quantity  and  quality  of  elec- 
tricity in  an  electrified  body,  have  also  been  invented. 

3.  In  1,747  electricity  began  to  be  used  for  medical  purposes,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  of  efficacy  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  deal ness,  palsy, 
scrofula,  cancers,  abscesses,  gout,  &c. ;  but  the  progress  of  medidal 
electricity  has  not  been  great,  while  the  want  of  an  apparatus,  and  the 
knowledge  and  skill  requisite  to  apply  it  properly,  mu$t  always  pie- 
vent  its  becoming  any  very  common  remedy 

'  "tricity 


4.  Galvanism,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  engiaftcd  on  elec- 
.licity  in  1,791,  was  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Oalvani  oi 
Bologna  ;  it  has  been  called  animal  electricity  ;  his  first  experiments 
having  been  made  on  animals,  and  tending  manifestly  to  prove  the 
identity  oj  the  nervous  and  electric  fluids,  though  this  was  for  ^me 
time  doubled.  M.  Galvaoi  discovered  tliat,  without  any  artificial 
ekjctVicity,  and  by  n^erely  presenting  some  condu^liting  substan^  to 
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diffisreiit  parU  of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  a  dissected  fwc,  violpii. 
motions  were  produced,  exactly  similar  to  those  which  wpre  ex^ 
by  a  di-schaige  of  the  clextrical  machine. 

6.  The  aiscoveiy  of  M.  Galvani  has  since  led  to  veiy  importan! 

ends,  throi^i  the  great  care  and  attention  of  M.  Volta,  who,  improv- 

iiig-upon  his  discovery  of  the  poner  of  conductors,  has  been  enabled 

to  supply  the  philosophical  world  with  an  instrument  of  very  exlraor- 

A-l^a^.  S?^^?^'  especially  for  purposes  of  chemical  decomposition. 

At  tirst  M.  Volta  was  led  to  suppose  that  it  required  only  a  set  of  dif- 

lerent  conductors,  two  metals  and  a  fluii,  to  collect  and  distribute  tlie 

electrical'  matter ;  he  considered  that,  upon  these  principles,  he  iiad 

produced  an  artificial  imitation  of  the  ^ lectricd  powers  exhibited  by 

the  torpedo,  the gymnotus,  siluius,  and  tetrodon  electrjcus ;  but forther 

ajscoveries  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  chemical  agency  going;  ((^ 

ivard  all  the  time,  and  that  much  depended  on  the  action  offbe  fluids 

on  the  metals,  which  are  alJ  naturally  excellent  conductors,  but  become 

non-conductors  when  oxydated,  some  being  more  easily  oxydaledtbaD 

others.     The  voltaic  pile  is  a  simple  gatlvanic  combiration ;  a  series 

r  i!j  *™     "?^^  ^  battery.     The'  most  perfect  galvanic  combination  is 

lield  to  consist  in  such  an  arrangelhent  of  metals,  exposedto  the  action 

ol  an  oxydating  duid,  as  are  liable  to  very  different  changes  ;tte 

Jfreatest  and  the  least.     In  every  simple  galvanic  combination,  water 

IS  decomposed,  the  oxygen  entering  into  union  with  the  raetal,  and  tiie 

liydrogen  being  evolved. 


^k-^lf^  1$*^^'  ^^V«^;^'"re  me  ODservatlons  ot  the  philosopner  ivere 
chiefly,  It  not  entirely,  confined  to  those  sudden  and  violent  changw 
wnich  take  place  through  any  powerful  concentration  of  the  electric 
tiuia.  Ihese  new  discoveries  seem  to  afford  him  a  fair  chance  and 
opportunity  of  tracing  some  at  least  of  those  manifold  changes  which 
na.v  be  Irrought  about  in  a  more  quiet,  tranquil,  and  insensRjIe  man- 
ner i  and  which,  m  all  orobability,  are  incessantly  operating  effect?, 
hitherto  Iiltle  known  and  little  suspected.  It  is  obvious  that  medicine, 
cliomistry,  physiology,  mirieralogy,  and  geology,  may  all  be  greatly 
assisted  by  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  such  curious  and  hitherto 
hidden  processes  of  nature  Before  the  galvanic  method  of  excitii« 
electricity  had  been  discovered,  many  very  curious  experiments  bad 
tJecn  made,  to  prove  the  influence  of  electricity  on  tne  ^tmosphci*, 
magnetism,  vegetation,  muscular  motion ;  in  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
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$dae  who  have  ^phed  tbernseives  to  this  fftudjT,^  we  may  reckon 
wessrs.  Boueiier,  Saussure,  De  Liic,  Gay-Liissac,  Van»M&r«ni,  Fer- 
guison,  Cavallo,  &c. ;  Drs.  Franklin,  Blagden,  and  Priestley  ;  Messre. 


5p 

Canton  and  Beccaria. 


MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

'  t .  Minerahffv  and  geology  are  reasonably  to  be  regai*ded  as  new 
iciences  since  me  close  of  tne  seventeenth  century,  having  been  cul- 
tivated from  that  time  in  a  manner  totally  new,  and  greatly  advanced 
by  the  progress  made  in  other  sciences,  and  the  improvement  of  many 
arts.  They  are  both,  however,  still  so  much  in  their  infancy,  that  a 
very  brief  account  of  what  has  taken  place  during  the  last  and  piesent 
century  is  tiie  utmost  that  we  can  attempt. 

^^  It  was  not  till  toward^  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  th«j 
modern  scientific  arrangements  of  minerals  began  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion- of  naturalists.  That  indefatigable  observer,  Linnaus,  did  not 
overlook  this  branch  of  natural  history,  but  introduced  into  the  twelfth 
edition  of  his  **  Systema  Natura,"  published  in  1,768,  a  systematic 
view  of  "  The  Kegnum  Lapideum,"  which  he  divided  into  three 
classes,  ^^e^rte,  mineroe,  andfossUice^  many  orders,  and  fifty -four  gene- 
ra. In  1,793,  Gmelin  republished  the  "  Systema  Natural"  oiLin- 
naBus,  with  alterations  and  improvements. 


LinniBus,  however,  has  tlui  credit  of  having  first  reduced  the  science 
of  mineralogy  into  classes  and  ordeis,  and  Wallerius  and  himself  un- 
dertook tile  arduous  and  jiazardous  task  of  fixing  the  specific  characters 
of  minerals.  Wallerius's  second  system  appeared  in  1 ,772.  In  1 ,781 , 
Vellhejm  published  his  system  at  Brunswick,  and  in  1,782,  Beiga- 
0ian's  made  its  first  appearance  at  Leipsic. 

4,  Before  Jthis  time  the  celebrated  Werner,  professor  of  mineralogy 
at  Preyburg,  in  Saxony,  had  published  a  treatise  on  the  classification 
of  minerals,  accordir^  to  their  external  characters,  which  was  more 
fully  illustrated  in  his  notes  to  a  translation  of  Cronstedt,  which  ap- 
peared in  1,780.  Werner  has  obtained  a  name  amongst  mineralogists 
and  geologi&tsV  which  stands  deservedly  high ;  though  he  seems  only 
to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  observations  and  experiments  of 
(Aheis,  by  an  accumulation  and  description  of  facts  and  appearances, 
extiemely  ctirious  and  valuable.  The  tundamental  principle  in  Wer- 
ners mineralogical  arrangement,  is  the  natural  affinity  of  fossils,  ot 
which  be  enumerate^  three  kinds  :  the  chemical,  the  oryctognostical, 
and  the  geognostic.  Mr.  Kinvin  first  introduced  the  WeJ^ienan  syj- 
tern  into  Britain,  in  his  treatise  on  mineralc^,  1,784.  - 

5.  In  1,773,  the  study  of  the  regular  or  GrystaUine  forms  pt  minerajs 
seemed  to  give  a  new  turn  to  mineralogy .  The  first  work  of  eminence 
m  ibia  line  was  the  Grystallographie  of  the  celebrated-RcMne^de  1  Isle, 
which  was  made  tlie  basis  of  the  system  of  Hauy,  published  in  1,801. 
M  mineral  bodies  are  supt»o8ed  by  this  system  to  be  reducible  by 
ijieebanical  ^.vision  to  an  integrant  molecule.  From  the  form  and 
component  parts,  it  has  been  proposed  to  deduce  the  specific  charajo 
ieTE.  The  forms  of  the  iniegrani  mdecnle  are  found  to  be  three  ;  the 
tetraliedi-on,  the  triangular  prism,  and   the  parallelapiped.     Mwh 
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glteff^D  his  be^n  paid  to  this  sytsiem,  and  H  n^tisi  be  ackw«%ic^ 
that  if'ibe  tes^s  proposed  were  easily  to  be  applfed,  and  cbcmifetiy 
had  pioGeeded  so  ^  as  thoroughly  to  enable  us  to  distinpish  between 
the  siccldenta]  and  essential  ingredients  of  minerals,  as  nasbeeBidene 
in  some  remarkable  instances  with  much  eflfect,  more  direct  nieaiw  of 
distinguishinff  minerals  could  scarcely  be  devised  :  but  as  tfair^  stand  ' 
at  present,  £ere  seems  to  be  too  much  geometiy  and  chemistiy  w- 
cessaiy  to  render  such  a  system  generally  useful.  In  l;B08,  however, 
'  M,  Chevemx,  in  the  Annales  de  Chymic;  gave  great  support  to  the 
system  of  Hauy,  to  tlie  disparagement  of  that  oi  Wenier,  to  whoa!, 
nevertheless,  he  is  careful  to  give  due  praise.  CiystaHization  wij 
long  remain,  probably,  a  subject  of  most  curious  research  ana  mqintj  - 
among  geologists  as  well  as  mineralogists ;  ih^  appearances  of  it  in 
primitive  rocks,  leading  immediately  to  the  grand  question  concermi« 
the  operations  of  fire  and  ^vatcr,  which  have  divided  the  cultivators  of  " 
this  branch  of  study  into  the  two  parties  of  PlatonisUy  ^vho  contend  foi 
the  igneous  origin  of  those  i-ocks,  and  the  J^eptumsts^  who  refer  them  to 
an  aqueous  origin ;  of  the  latter  of  which,  was  the  celebrated  Werner.  * 

6.  Many  other  systems,  more  or  less  connected  %vith  Werner's,  bye 
been  made  public,  as  Brochart's,  Schmeissei's,  1,795 ;  Babingtan's, 
1,796  ;  Brogniairt's,  (a  veiy  useful  and  valuable  one,)  Kidd's,  1,809; 
Clarke's,  1,811 ;  one  by,  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  Ber- 
selius,  a  Swedish  chemist,  who  has  lately  attempted  to  establisn  a 
pure  scientific  system  of  mineralogy,  Dy  the  application  of  the  electn)* 
chemical  theory  and  the  chemical  proportions:  as  this  system^» 
closely  connected  with  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvement?  that 
have  been  made  in  chemistry  and  elect i'icit3%  we  shalf  here  close  our 
remarks  on  mineralogy,  as  a  science  by  no  means  perfected,  but  op«i 
to  further  experiments  and  obseiTations,  though  veiy  materially  ad- 
vanced since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

7.  Geology  has  arisen  out  of  mineral©^ ;  and  though  no  nev^  j 
science  as  to  name,  is  entirely  so  according  to  the  principled  upPP  j 
which  it  is  now  conducted.  Werner  was  for  giving  a  n^®'  name  at 
once  to  the  new  science,  which  u  as  a  judicious  step  to  take,  though" 
has  not  been  generally  adopted  :  he  called  it  Geognosie:  it  is  fit,  }^ 
deed,  that  it  should  be  distinguished  from  the  jgeolo^  of  old,  wwct 
only  engendered  a  parcel  of  fanciful  theories  ofthe  earth,  unibuiHM 
on  tacts.  How  the  globe  was  formed,  is  a  veiy  different  inquiiy  from 
that  of  "  what  has  happened  to  it  since  it  was  formed :  modoitt 
geology  is  chiefly  conversant  widi  the  latter ;  to  examine  the  ^^^ 
01  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  can  be  examined,  in  order  to  understand  tW 
course  of  the  revolutions  and  changes  that  have  taken  place,  <^^ J? 
which  we  perceive  the  most  manifest  proofs  :  already  verjr  eittraorja- 
nary  circumstances  have  been  discovered,  hwlicative  of  sttocessx^ 
dharees,  both  before  and  af^er  any  organic  beings  existed,  ^.^!^' 
fore  Doth  before  as  well  as  after  tlie  globe  became  strictly  **^**~2 
amoi^  the  most  curious  effects  plainly  to  l;e  traced,  may  be  '^j'^^r 
the  extensive  operations  of  fire  and  water,  the  extinction  ofmaif 
species  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  the  very  extraordinaiy  P*^^ 
vation  Qf  some  of  the  latter,  bespeaking  a  state  of  congelatwn,  at  W^ 
moment  of  the  catastrophe  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  «ta- 
whelmed ;  remains  of  animals  in  places  wl^i«  tbey  no  longer  extftt 
and  the  extraordinary  absence  of  human  reliqnie.  The  sa^ofiB^ 
d^mparative  anatomy  has  been  of  great  use  m  iheae  i^saaiefaa^^ 
which  nobodr  has  distingaiebed  himaelf  go  ihuch  a?  M^  Civiti^**^ 
tar)' of  the  French  Institute.  .v.  ..s.gii 
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d»  IMbuQ^  ffeoit^ica)  societies  ai«  forming,  or  bavi;  been  dnadjp 
fermsd,  in  aiffcreiU  parts  of  Europe  and  in  America,  and  professof 
^ips. founded  in  our  universities ;  but  it  will  be  lor^,  perhaps,  before 
llie  several  observatior.3  and  discoveries  making  in  all  parts  of  the 
tvorld^  can  be  so  compared,  classed^  and  methodized,  as  to  bring  out 
sttch  results  as  may  \)e  admitted  for  certain  and  indisputable  truths,  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  earth  and  of  man.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
should  consider  that  geolc3gists  have  always  a  field  to  work  in,  abound- 
ing in  materials  so  applical}le  to  eveiy  usetul  art  as  to  promise  con« 
tmuai  accessions  of  knowledge,  not  merely  scientiiic,  but  of  rcil 
{Hectical  utility. 

We  oHght  not,  perhaps,  to  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  without  . 
noticing  tne  very  curious  geological  map  of  England,  published  by 
our  countryman,  Mr.  Smith,  in  1,815,  a  work  of  great  merit  and 
originality,  ^ 

GEOGKAPHY. 

.  1 .  Wb  have  mei^tioned  geography,  also,  as  among  those  sciences 
which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  iiew,  not  only  becausQ_it  is  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  centuiy  that  we  have  acquired  a  inore  correct  kriowl- 
tdge-  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  but  from  the  exlraordinarv  manner  in 
which  tlie  whole  terraqueous  globe  has  been  explored  of  fate,  and  tlie 
ikiditions  consequently  made  to  our  former  knowledge  of  its  parts : 
the  discoveries  that  have  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
tentury,  have,  according  to  the  French  geographers,  presented  to  us 
two.new  quarters  of  the  world,  and  wnicn  have  been  denominated 
Au^rvdasia  and  Polynesia.  The  following  account  may  sen^e  to  ex- 
plain tljese  additions  to  modem  geography :  ,  ,,  . 
-.  a.  The.  former  is  held  to  contam,  1.  New  Holland,  and  all  the 
Isk^ds  between  twenty  degrees  west,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
d^^es  east  of  it.  «.  New  Guinea  and  the  islands  adjacent.  3.  New 
Britam,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  Isles.  4.  New  Caledonia  and 
^e  New  Hebrides.  5.  New  Zealand.  6.  Van  Dieman's  Land,  which 
IS  separated  from  New  Holland  by  Basse's  strait  or  channel,  and  m 

about  thirW  leagues  wide.  ^  /       rr,,     n  .      .  i     i 

3.  The  division  called  Polynesia,  consists  of,  1.  The  PeJew  Islands. 
2."  The  Ladi-one  or  Marian  Islands.  3.  The  Carolines.  4.  Ihe 
Sandwich  Islands,  5.  The  MarqueL^as,  which  are  very  numerous. 
6.  The  Society  Islands,  about  sixty  or  seventy  in  jmnber.  7.  Fhe 
Friendly  Islands.  0.  The  Navigators'  Islands.  The  largest  islaiKi 
in  this  division  is  Owhyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  tiie 
pface  where  the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  Cook,  lost  his  life. 
4*  The  voyaffes  and  travels  conducive  to  these  discoveries  are  too 

fenei 
Itwf 

«ieridian  under  the  pole 'and  at  the  equator,)  have  been  employed  by 
the  different  powers  of  Europe  on  voyages  of  discoveiyv 

6.  Of  the  English  we  may*  enumerate:      ^         .  ,    •  .    ^u^ 

.    Byron,  1,764—1,766.    Mr.  Harrison's  time-piece  applied  to  the 
'  disGOvery  of  the  longitude.  ,  ^  . 

Wallie  and  Carteret,  1,766.    Sailed  together,  but  soon  sep&ratea; 
CHaheite  and  other  islands  diacovered.  ^ 

Mm  »» 
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Cook,  three  voyages : — 

First  voyage,  1,768 — l,*??!.  I'fie  tiaiwit  of  Vcrrns  obsurvr^it 
Matavai,  in  Otaheite,  June,  l,7€9.  New  Holland,  and  New  V^kvA 
explored.  "  .  ... 

.Second  voyage,  1,772 — 1,775,  in  seaidi  of  a  Southern  continent. 
Third  voyage,  1,776 — 1,780,  to  discover  a  norHiern  passage;  fatll 
10  captain  Cook,  wtio  was  killed  at  Owhyhee. 
.  Portloch  and  Dixon,  1,785—1,788  ;  principally  to  establish  the  fur 
trade,  at  Nootka  Sound. 

-     Vancouver,  1,790—1,795,  to  explore  the  northern  passage.    Unsuc- 
.   sessful. 

Phipps,  (lord  Mnkrave,)  north  pole,  1,773. 
Lord  Macartney,  China,  1,792. 
Lord  Amherst,  ditto.  1,816, 1,817. 
Of  the  French  we  may  reckon, 
Bougainville,  1,766—1,768. 

La  Peyrouse,  1,785 — 1,788,  supposed  to  have  perished. 
D'Entricasteux,  in  search  of  La  Peyrouse. 
Alarchand,  1,790—1,792. 

The  Spaniards  a^ipear  to  have  employed  Malaspina,  an  Italian, 
1.790,  to  explore  disfant  seas  and  countries;  but  his  voyage  was no^f 
published.  These  were  all  of  them  voyages,  not  merely  devoted  to 
geographical  discoveries,  but  *n  which  compefent  persons,  in  alnw^t" 
eveiT  branch  of  science,  were  concenied,  to  take  account  of  ivha^evcf 
should  offer  itself  to  their  notice,  or  be  likely  to  contribute,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  to  the  general  advancetnont  of, hum  an  knowledoF; 
a^tronprny,  botany,  zoology,  meteorology^,  physiology,  mineralogy. 
md  geology.  Trade  and  commerce,  navigation  and'  the  aits,  vttit 
eonstantly  in  the  way  of  receiving  illustration  or  improvement,  diirrrg 
these  bold  attempts  to  advance  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  solvtj 
jJic  diifjcuJties  which  still  seemed  to  har^  about  that  interesting  ati^ 
important  science.  The  names  of  Banks,  Solander,  Green,  Spartman» 
Forster,  and  Anderson,  ^vill  descend  to  the  remotest  posterity,  with 
lliat  of  Cook. 

6,  War  often,  indeed,  interrupted,  these  pursuits^  but  the  eigfitberitlf 

centuiy  has  the  credit  qf  affording  the  following  stro!-^  marks  of'tl* 

•      progress  of  civilization  and  liberal  ide^s.     It  was  during  a  conlinenitjd 

war,  that  a  cojnbination  of  learned  and  scientific  persons,  EngKsh, 

French,  Russians,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  in  the  year  1,761,  layii^g:  a*f^ 

Ihetr  animosities,  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  observing;  for  a^tw- 

noniical  and  geographical  purposes,  a  transit  of  Venus  oyer  the  si:rti 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  war,  that  France,  in  a  very  public  and  farm^ 

manner,  suspended  all  hostilities  that  could  in  any  inanner  affect  th« 

mogress  or  safe  return  of  our  English  navigator.  Cook ;  nndbotli  t!i« 

French  and  English,  in  the  course  of  their  voyages  of  discovery,  arc 

known  (o  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  humanity  very 

opposite  to  what  had  passed  on  such  occasions  iii  former  ages*  'TO 

improvement  of  every  barbarous  and  savage  people  they  mlgi'it  viVrtv 

.      Va3  among  the  first  thoughts  of  those  who  we;'e  engaged  in  these  i^yf 

^       adventures.     Some  remarkable   directteNS   to  this  effect,  given  by 

Louis  XVL  himself  to  La  Peyrouse,  will  for  ever  do  honour  to  fK€ 

memory  of  that  benign  but  ill-fated  monarch.     The  English  cii-ctjiw* 

iiavigators  yi^erc  not  less  attentive  to  these  things,  but  contmbally  soUgM 

die  amelioratiwi  of  the  savage  condition  of  the  peopJe  thev  visited* 

loo  often,  however,  qujte  in  vain,  or  without  any  lasting  effect. 

7.  It  would  be  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  enter  into  atiy  (tetailw 
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llie  numefous  researches  that  have  ijeen  made  in  all  parts  of  the  riobe, 
Mce  the  apcrit  of  discovery  was  first  excited,  which  nas  so  remanably 
distinguished  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating.     In  tiie  north  and 

has 


on 
history  either  of  i^e  earth  or  of  man.  Tlie  two  peninsulas  of 
India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypti  and  Abyssinia,  the  norUieni  and  the 
aeutherp,  and  in  some  instances,  tlie  interior  parts  of  Africa  ;  Syria, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  ;  Norway.  Lapland,  Siberia,  and  even  the  wilds 
of.  Tartary  an4  Kamschatka ;  New  Spain ;  the  back  settlements  of 
North  America,  and  North  America  itself;  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c., 
have  all  been  visited  by  persons  of  science  and  learning,  arid  are  almost 
as  well  known  now,  as  the  moat  frequented  and  civilized  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  all  that  can  be  ascertained  of  their  history  ;  all  that  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  could  unfold  to  the  eye  of  curiosity  ;  all  the  animals, 
plants,  minerals,  they  produce  ;  have  been  so  amply  examined,  de- 
scribed,  classed,  and  methodized,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
tliat  in  very  many  instances,  all  that  cati  be  known  is  koown.  Among 
the  travels  enumerated,  the  scholar,  in  particular,  has  been  in  no  (^r- 
diiwry  degree  gratified  by  the  visits  that  have  been  recently  paid  to 
modern  Greece,  and  by  the  able,  classical,  and  scientific  'descriptions 
which  have  been  given  of  that  very  interesting  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  lord  Byron,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  major  Leake,  Dr.  Holland,  sir 
William  Drummond,  Dr.  Clark,  lord  Aberdeen,  sir  William  Gell,  and 
others  of  our  own  countrymen  ^  and  by  M.  Pouqueville,  who  having 
accompanied  Buonaparte  to  Lgypt^  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
was  among  the  first  to  explore  those  celebrated  regions. 
-  8.  The  new  means  of  mquiry  and  investigation,  have  so  kept  pace 
witli  the  wide  field  lately  opened  to  the  world,  that  even  individuah 
have  been  found  competent  to  bring  home  with  them  from  the  most 
remote  countries,  ample  'nformation  upon  all  the  great  points  that  cnn 
possibly  interest  the  curiosity  of  man ;  a  greater  instance  of  this,  could 
not,  perhaps,  be  produced,  than  in  the  case  of  a  living  tra\  cller  and 
author,'  the  celebrated  M.  Humboldt,  of  Prussia,  whose  multitarioits 
researches,  at  a  very  early  age,  iii  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  have 
added  more  to.  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  in  the  compass  of  a  yeiy 
few  years,  than  could  have  been  attained  by  ages  of  inquiry  in  .times 
at  afl  distant.  In  speaking  of  this  very  celebrated  traveller,  whose 
accounts  of  Spanish  America  in  particular  have  lately  excited  so  miicb 
attention,  it  is  fit  also  to  notice. the  removal  of  mauv  restraints  and  in> 
pediments  in  the  way  of  such  rese^^rches,  through  the'  more  liberal 
policy  of  tbe  mother  country  ;  so  far  from  expressing,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  in  former  times,  any  jealousy  oi  such  a  visit  to  her  colo- 
nies, M.  Humboldt  obtained  the  express  approbatiori  and  concurrence 
qf  the  Spanish  court.  Tlie  removal  of  the  court  of  Portugal  to  llwt 
Brazils  in  the  year  1,807,  has  also  proved. favourable  in  no  jmaH  do- 
gbee to  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  ;  the  king  bayiijg,  wiUi  coiv- 
siderable  liberality,  patronised  such  undertakings.         ' 

9.  The  soverefens  of  Russia,  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  great, 
through  a  natu'-al  desire  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  very 
extended  dommlons,  buried,  at  the  close,  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
ia  profound  ignorance  and  obscurity,  were  careful  to  employ  proper 
I»i;^DS  to  make  such  discoveries,  who  so  ably  dischaiged  their  com- 
SSsion?,  that  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  veiy  cele- 
brated Gennan  professor  declared  fliat  they  had  amassed  sucli  a  quaa- 
^teof.inateriaia,  entirely  tjew,  for  tjie  history  of  the  three  kingdoms 
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ofnatuie.  for  die  theoiy  of  the  earth,  far  rural  ecoiiomy,  and  for  M 
infinity  of  other  objects  relative  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  would  m- 
ploy  many  learned  men  fc>r  several  ;J^ears,  in  their  proper  arranKioen! 
and  classification.  The  names  ot  Beeriiig  and  Spangberg*,  Pallas. 
Gmelin,  Muller,  Chappe  D'Auteroche,  Georgi,  Lepcchin,  are  well 
kiw)wn,  as  among  those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves » 
Ihese  northern  and  noith-eastern  expeditions.  Among  Ibe  improve- 
ments connected  with  the  science  of  geography,  and  its  prioress,  w© 
sliould  be  glad  if  we  could  do  justice  to  tlie  veiy  learned  and  emineni 
persons  who  have,  in  a  manner  unknown  before,  devoted  their  time  to 
the  more  correct  delineation  of  the  face  of  the  globe,  m  the  con>tnic- 
lion  of  maps  and  charts,  which  seem  to  be  advancii^  rapidly  lo  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  JVT.  d'Anville,  whose  labours  in  uiw 
uav  are  so  well  known,  may  be  justly  considered  jperiiaps  as  bavrn§ 
i^iven  the  first  stimulus  in  this  line  of  study,  to  the  gecgrapners  ol 
irjodcrn  times.  j    •  u 

10.  As  the  science  of  astronoray  is  in  many  instances  connected  with 
ereogiaphy,  we  may  here  notice  the  changes  that  have  lake d  place  ir 
regard  to  the  former,  during  the  last  and  present  centuries ;  which, 
liowever,  beinff  only  in  the  wav  of  addition  upon  the  eslablishea  pnn- 
ciplcs  of  the  Copernican  and  Newtonian  systems,  are  not  such  as  cai 
be  said  co  have  altered  the  character  of  the  science  itself ;  and,  •^'^^ 
the  additions  that  have  been  made  are  veiy  easily  enumerated,  though 
they  must  have  cost  much  pains,  aiKi  are  the  results  of  veiy  cunous 
ol)ser\  atioiis  and  intricate  calculations,  on  the  part  of  tliose  to  whoiD 
wc  stand  indebted  for  them. 

11.  We  have  added  fiveplanets  to  tliose  formerly  known  as  ^^^ 
..  lug  to  our  solar  system.*    The  Oeorgium  Sidus,  or  Uranus,  discovered 

ty  the  celebrated  sir  W.  Herschel,  1,781»  and  its  satellites,  1,7^7, 
<  Ceres,  by  M.  Piazzi,  at  Palermo,  l,80l  ;  Pallas,  by  Dr.  Olbcrs,  at 
Bremen,  1.802;  Juno,  by  M.  Harding  of  Lilienthai,  in  1,804;  and 
Vesta,  by  Dr.'Olbers,  1,807.  To  the  fonner  of  these  celebrated  ob- 
servers  ^ve  owe  a  most  enlai^ed  knowledge  of  the  celestial  regions, 
[)articularly  of  the  nebulous  parts,  from  the  application  of  his  new 
teh  scopes  of  most  extraordinary  powers,  which  nave  enabled  us  tc 
ascertain  that  the  milky-way,  and  other  similar  appearances  m  tlie 
heavens,  are  a  congeries  of  fixed  stai-s,  in  strata,  prodigiously  numer- 
ous, and  o.hibiting  veiy  curious  phenomena.  Of  the  fmmense  arncun; 
of  these  stars,  which  may  still  have  beyond  them  an  unfatlwmable  ana 
^  unexplorable  abyss  of  the  same  kind,  we  may  form  some  conjecture 
from  the  following  statement  of  sir  William  himselt\  who  (omd  by  afs 
gauges,  m  the  year  1,792,  that  in  the  smaH  space  of  foi-ty-one  minutes, 
no  Jess  than  238,000  stars,  in  the  via  lactea,  had  passed  through  the 
field  of  view  in  his  telescope.  Sir  William  places  our  own  system  « 
the  via  lactea.  He  has  discovered,  besides  many  new  stars,  double 
and  tripfe  stars,  and  what  he  calls  changing  stars. 

12.  We  have  learned  to  con-ect  our  ideas  concerning  the  substance 
of  the  body  of  the  sun,  lu&retofore  considered  as  entirely  of  an  ig/f'^^J 
oatuw.  1  hough  its  rays  contribute  Jai^ely  to  the  production  of  heal 
on  the  earth's  surface,  many  veiy  obvious  appearances* ought  sooner 
to  have  convinced  us  of  what  now  seems  clearly  to  be  understood,  that 
the  sun  is  not  a  body  of  fire. 
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6^1  cariied  to  a  very  high  pitch,  by  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  ihanv 
very  emhicnt  persons  in  France,  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  toi. ;  as  M. 
'  Clairauh,  d'AIembert,  De  la  Caille,  La  Place,  La  Grange,  Bailly,  De 
ta  Lande,  &c. ;  Bradley^  Maskclyn,  Horscbel,  Kutton,  Robison, 
Fers;ti''0">  Vince,  &c.  ;  Euler,  Ma3'er,  Boda,  Biancbini,  Boscovich, 
Frisi,  Piozzi,  &c.  ' 

14-.  We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  travels,  expressly  iindertakeD 
in  1 ,753,  to  measure  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  world,  a 
degree  of  the  meridian,  by  which  ihe  figure  of  the  earth  was  ascertain- 
ed to  "be  an  oblate  spheroid,  according  to  the  conjectures  of  sir  Laac 
Newton,  and  contrary  to  the  assertions  of  the  Cassinfs  and  Bernouilli, 
who  had  for  some  time  insisted  that  the  ix)lar  diameter  was  k>xy^ex 
than  the  equatorial :  all  the  experiments  seemed  to  concur  in  provir^ 
the  reverse.  The  steps  that  were  taken,  in  the  years  1,761  and  1,769, 
to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  by  obseiTing  the  transit  of  Venus, 
afford  another  strong  proof  of  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  resolution 
with  which  science  was  cultivated  during  the  period  of  which  wc  have 
been  treating.  On  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Halley,  who  had  ob- 
served a  transit  of  Mercuiy  at  St.  Helena,  but  w-ho  did  not  expect  to 
live  to  see  a  transit  of  Venus,  and  who  in  fact  died  in  1 ,742,  mathema« 
ticians  and  astronomers  were  sent  out  in  the  years  before  menlioived, 
both  from  France  and  England. 

15.  Among  the  modern  inventions  appertaining  to  astronomy,  be- 
sides the  instruments  absokrtely  necessary  to  correct  observation,  ive 
mar  reckon  tliose  curious  and  elegant  machines,  exhibititig  the  motions 
ana  phenomena  of  our  solar  system  and  its  several  parts ;  our  orreries, 
planetariums,  tellurians,  lunariums,  &c.,  all  of  which  may  be  consi^r- 
ed  as  extremely  interesting  and  ingenious  contrivances. 


1.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  circumstantial  account 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  other  sciences,  during  the  period 
of  which  we  have  been  treating,  and  vain  to  seek,  by  a  mere  enume- 
ration of  names,  to  do  justice  to  the  many  eminent  and  illustrious  per- 
sons who  have  distir^uislied  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
in  every  branch  of  learning,  useful  and  ornamental,  since  the  com- 
niencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  numerous  biographical 
worksi  chronolc^ical  charts,  critical  and  philosophicaNJotimsSs,  which 
havei  from  time  to  time  been  published  durii^  this  period,  may  supply 
informafion  much  more  full  and  copious  than  would  be  at  all  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  this  work,  already  extended  beyond  their  original 
design.  As,  however,  the  surprising  burst  of  intellect,  investigationji^ 
and  enterprise  which  has  so  marked  and  distinguished  the  last  and 
present  century,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree  connected 
with  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  ?ame  period,  we  shall  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  latter;  beginning  with  England  and  France  ;  tl« 
fwo  countries  which  seem  in  several  respects  to  have  had  the  most 
considerable  share  in  the  changes  that  have  taken  phtce. 
'2.  At  the  period  of  the  deaths  of  queen  Arihe  and  Lewis  XIV. 
*  (see  Sect.  LXlV.)  England  and  France  appear  to  have  stood  in  situa- 
tiens  diamotrically  opposite.  England  had  just  obtained  all  that  she 
wanted  from  a  revolution;  France  had  scarcel}^  begun  to  feel  that  she 
^tood  in  need  of  one,  Ei^land  had  succeeded  in  placing  h^  civil  and 
rkigious  rights  on  a  sureiooth^  ;  France  was  as  yet  but  littt^  sensible 
fh^t  hers  had  been  greatly  violated.    England  was  rccoveringr  from  a 
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8tate  of  mibi'ule  aiid  licentiousness  ,  Fi-aiice  ivas  dcctimi^g  more  tboii 
ever  into  such  a  condition.  In  England,  Nov  ton  had  established  hts 
liew  system  of  philosophy,  amd  Locke  illustrated  the  principles  of  a 
free  government ;  An  France,  Descartes  still  held  the  minds  of  men  in 
a  state  of  fascination  and  enchantment,  and  the  people  knew  not  wlial 
it  was  to  be  free. 

3.  The  French  government,  by  too  great  st verity  irt  politieal  and 
relij^ious  matters,  had  compelled  many  of  her  subjects  to  take  refuge 
in  foreign  countries,  where  they  we:e  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  re- 
fl(iptit)as,  to  print  and  to  publish  their  thoughts  upon  the  comparative 
'  despotism  of  the  countiy  from  which  tliey  had  been  driven,  and  the 
df  lusions  to  which  the  subjects  of  the  latter  we^e  exposed. 
.  4.  Among  those  who  had  been  thus  banished  j  or  compelled  lo  retire, 
00  one  could  have  done  more  to  unsettle  the  mmds  of  his  countrymeu, 
m  regard  both  to  religion  and  politics,  than  the  celebrated  Bayle. 
His  object  appears,  however,  to  have  been  merely  lo  unsettle  them  ; 
for  his  whole  work  is  a  tissue  of  doubts  j^nd  diiidculties,  which  he  had 
no  disposition  to  resolve,  but  to  leave  16  every  man's  own  judgment  to 
determine,  after  having  veiy  impartially  stated  all  the  arguments  and 
all  the  facts.he  could  possibly  collect,  on  both  sides  of  eveiy  question. 

6.  The  French  had  been  so  long  used  to  submission,  that  raerely  to 
teach  them  to  doubt  was  a  gi-and  step  towards  a  revolution  in  tlieir 
opinions  ;  buOBayle  did  not  live  to  see  the^seeds  he  had  been  sowii^ 
come  to  any  perfection.  It  was  not.  according  io  the  account  of  the 
French  themselves,  till  Voltaire,  partly  in  a  state  of  exile,  had  visited 
England,  that  they  began  to  ripen.  Iii  England,  Voltaire  became  ac- 
Quainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Newton  ami  Locke,  and  saw  some  oi 
uiG  best  political  principles  of  the  latter  established  and  in  action ; 
but  being  the  guest  of  bolingbioice^  his  deistical  principles,  which 
were  very  early  made  known  by  a  passage  in  his  tragedy  of  CEdipus, 
underwent  no  change,  or  were  prebably  more  deeply  fixed  and  con- 
firmed. 

6.  ThoMgh  Shaftesbuiy,  Wolston,  Collins,  Toland^  Tindal,  and 
others,  had  attacked  revelation,  and  either  openly  or  insidiously  sought 
to  unbue  the  minds  of  tlie  Er^lish  with  their  deistical  principles  ;  the 
public  in  general  were  little  affected  by  their  writings. .  Men  of  supe* 
rior  talents,  superior  credit,  and  very  superior  learning,  had  lived,  oi 
were  living,  capable  of  giving  a  different  tone  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  Newton,  Locke,  Addison,  Steele,  Clarke,  Swift,  £c.,  were 
amply  sufficient  to  support  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  not  only  to  de- 
fend the  very,  outworks  of  Christianity,  but  to  avert  the  shafts  of  ridj- 

^  cule,  and  set  at  naught  the  sarcasm.s  of  infidelity.     In  those  admirable 

*  periodical  papers,  the  Spectator,  the  Guardian,  the  Tattler,  &c.,  we 

may  trace  a  direct  and  most  benevolent  design  of  rescuii^  the  rising 

generation  from  tlxe  contagion  of  b?id  examples,  and  the  mfluence  ot 

false  principles. 

7.  Jn  France  it  was  othen\i.^e  :.  deism,  though  wealc  a^inst  the 
plain  evidences  of  Christianity,  was  strpng  against  the  fanaticism  of  a 
bigoted,  and  the  superstition  of  a  corrupted  church.  The  banter  of 
Voltaire  soon  began^to  take  effect,  when  aimed  at  thir^  and  persons 
so  vulnerable  as  the  mona^itic  oiders,  and  the  controverted  points  in 


effectually  employed  in  England,     The  dread  of  derision  t£^n 
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damped  tt»e  spirit  of  pulp](  eloquence,  whidi  h«iu  cast  such  a  histre 
on  the  Dames  of  Saurin,  Massillon,  &c. ;  and  comertcd  even  ti.e  chrls* 
tian  preacher  into  a  philosopher  of  the  modem  school.  Amoi^  those 
who  first  appeared  in  defence  of  revealed  religion  against  the  deists, 
the  French  themselves  have  particularly  mentioned  the  younger  Ra- 
cine, the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  and  M.  Le  Franc  de  Pompigtian. 
The  first  "lyrote  a  heavy  poem,  which  few  read ;  the  seconcl  a  long 

{philosophical  poem  in  Latin,  which  not  many  could  read ;  and  the 
ast  published  some  sacred  odes,  of  which  Voltaire  found  room  to  say, 
wiih  his  usual  wit,  '^  Sncresilssoni^car  persoitnen'yiouche.**  Though 
Voltaire  might  have  imbibed  his  deism  in  part  fivm  Bolingbroke,  it 
was  plainly  not  a  plant  of  English  growth  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  sadly 
colonial  at  that  time  to  the  soil  ot  France. 

8.  The  regency  had  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  principles  and 
manners  of*  that  lively  people,  llie  profligate  habits  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  opened  a  wiae  field  to  libertines  and  freethinkers,  and  natu- 
rally encouraged  them  to  speak  their  mifids  more  freely  upon  all  sub- 
jects tlian  would  otherwise  have  been  consistent  with  tne  spirit  of  the 
government.  Religion  and  morals,  indeed,  could  not  have  received  a 
greater  blow  than  from  the  extmordinaiy  elevation  of  the  infamous 
Dubois  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray, 
so  lately  filled  by  the  amiable  and  virtuoiis  Fenelon. 

9.  While  the  morals  of  the  French  were  thus  bccomit^  daily  more 
depraved,  the  manners  of  the  English  were  evidently  mudi  improved. 
The  grave  and  austere  character  of  William  III.,  the  correct  deport- 
ment of  Maiy.  and  her  sister,  queen  Annt,  had  effectually  checked 
the  licentiousness  of  the  two  preceding  reigns,  and  given  encourage- 
•ment  to  a  set  of  WTiters  peculiarly  capable  of  amending  the  age,  ol 

inculcating  true  piety  and  sound  morality,  and  giving  a  better  tone  to  - 
the  amusements  of  the  public.  Instead  of  the  gross  indelicacies  which 
had  disgraced  the  writings  and  degraded  the  talents,  of  Vanburgh, 
Behn,  Congreve,  and  even  Dry  den,  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  nation 
derived  great  improvement  and  advantages  from  the  more  chaste  and 
correct  performances  of  Addison,  Steele,  Rowe,  Prior,  Pope,  Thomson, 
Akenside,  &c<  The  sta^e  underwent  a  wholesome  reformation,  and 
in  eveiy  department  of  literature  tfiere  appeared  a  manifest  leaning 
towards  whatever  could  conduce  to  purity  of  sentiment  ^nd  delicacy 
of  feeling.  ' 

10.  Had  Voltaire  carried  back  with  him  from  our  shores,  as  he 
might  have  done,  a  purer  form  of  Christianity,  and  a  bettei  system  of 
morals,  as  well  as  a  more  correct  philosophj^,  and  sounder  principles  of 
government,  he  might  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  tils  country  ; 
a  benefit  the  more  timely  and  critical,  as  it  would  possibly  have  pre- 
vented some  of  the  worst  evils  which  befel  that  unhappy  nation  in  her 
subsequent  strugglfes  for  liberty.  Bayle  had  taught  the  French  to 
doubt ;  Voltaire,  liaving  taken  a  near,  though  imperfect  view  of  Eng- 
land, taught  them  to  think  and  to  inquire  ;  while  a  greater  man  than 
himself  was  contrrbuting,  though  more  slowly  ^d  quietly,  t©  the 
same  end. 

11.  Almost  at  the  vexy  time  that  Voltaire  "Was  in  England,  Montes- 
Giiieu  visited  the  same  countiy  ;  but  appears  principally  to  have  con- 
bned  his  views  to  the  great  ooject  of  his  researches,  the  spirit  of  her 
laws,  and  the  leading  i>rinciples  of  her  admirable  constitution.  There 
he  learned  to  admire,  in  its  purest  form,  a  liniited  monarchy,  and  a 
system  of  jurisprudence,  equally  adverse  to  tyranny  and  licentiousness  J 
•<{OaHy  fitendfy  to  ttee  wholesome  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  tlie 
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iu^l  v'v^hh  v(  tho  poopie.  Montesquieu,  honcver,  (llieugU  in hb  Per- 
M*in  Letters  he  had  betrayed  a  feanW  towards  deism,)  moved  ma 
line  distinct  from  that  generally  taken  by  the  philosophere  of  the  day. 
While  Voltaire  veiy  soon  manifested  a  desire  of  taking  the  lead  of  all 
the  wits  and  freethinkers,  however  different  tiieir  talents,  their  charac- 
Irrs,  or  their  principles,  Montesquieu  was  not  displeased  tobeteltlo 
IniiiH  If,  and  to  leave  his  great  work  to  make  its  own  impi-easionvhofr- 
^w.r  slowly,  on  sensible  and  ingenuous  minds.  Its  first  effects  of  any 
importance  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  the  remonstrances  of  Vaf.  par- 
liaments who  bogan  to  take  a  higher  tone  after  the  publjcationot 
U esprit  lies  Lois^  and  to  coaiider  themselves  more  in  the  light  ol  rcp- 
/egcntalives  of  the  people.  . 

12.  A  number  of  veiy  extraordinary  men  were  begjnniM:  aiuje 
saifte  time  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  lu 
employ  their  talents  in  different  lines,  and  oflcn  upon  veiy  diiJerent 
principles,  to  enlighten  the  world,  and  emancipate  it  fiom  the  thral- 
dom of  ancient  prejudices  and  inveterate  abuses.  Among  th^,  how 
ever,  nftne  were  more  extravagantly  eccentric  than  J.  J.  'J°"^^¥* 
This  extraordinaiT  n>an  .was  decidedy  for  new  modelling  the  whole 
system  of  political  society,  and  reduciiig  it  to  principles  which  cxislea 
only  in  his  own  imagination.  Not  having  ever  seen  a  race  oi  savages, 
he  fiwicied  they  must  be  the  more  perfect  the  nearer  they  were  to  a 
state  of  nature ;  and  being  tonnented  with  the  restraints  ot  ctvinzw 
society,  he  concluded  civilization  itself  to  be  an  evil.  These  sopnisms 
served  to  render  him  the  idol  of  the  equalizing  and  destroying  aema- 
gngues  of  the  revolution,  ll  was  impossible  to  resist  the  impre^iow 
made  by  the  captivating  pictures  he  drew  ;  but  they  seldom  haa  any 
fetter  effect  than  that  of  rendering  his  votaries  as  dissatisfied  w»"V*^j 
world  as  he  himself  was,  and  bewildering  their  imaginatiom  vim 
doubts  and  difficulties  innumerable.  .  He  knew  how  to  apP««ciaie  «« 
sublime  morality  of  the  gospel,  though  he  could- not  regulate  his  (m 
actions  by  it ;  and  having  found  in  the  bible,  as  in  all  oUier  c^ 
something  that  dissatisfiedliis  restless  and  irritable  mind,  and  ^^'"** 
what  he  could  not  approve,  or  did  not  sufficiently  understand,  *^^.? ' 
tainly  did  as  much  mischief  to  the  cause  of  revealed  religion,  caii  « 
himself  a  christian  all  the  while,  as  the  worst  of  his  deistical  oonie^ 
poraries.  JHis  opinionsT  and  his  actions,  as  exhibited  in  "*|  y 
writings,  wHl  for  ever  render  him  an  object  of  admiration  idimb 
with  pity,  if  not  in  some  instances  with  abhorrence  i  ,    ^ 

13.  But  it  was,  in  no  long  course  of  time,  discovered  that  "^^^j^ 
opinions  that  were  afloat,  and  which  were  as  various  as  *y^J^^, 
who  entertained  them,  and  who  had  as  yet  no  common  bond  <^  J!  j  ^ 
as  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Buffon.  Diderot,  D*AIembert,  Duclos,  n«J*'=. 
lius,  Mannontel,  Condillac,  Raynal,  Volney,  (to  name  hut  ^^^ 
should  by  some  means  or  other  be.  embodied  and  consolidatea,  w 
the  whole  of  their  several  thoughts  and  observations  on  ^'^^ff^L^ffl 
jer.ts  might  be-presented  to  the  world  in.a  mass.     This  ^^'^?.   ^^X^ 
of  t^jat  great  and  voluminous  undertakinc,  the  ^^^^yclopedie,  spj^ 
of  before,  planned  by  Diderot  and  D'iOembert :  and  whicn»  to    ; 
the  least  of  it,  seemed  to  be  a  treasure  of  universal  science,  '^J\31d 
comprehensive,  at  least,  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  att^^™.  J 
being  not  confined  to  what  might  strictly  be  called  lb?  ^^  ^^ 
sciences,  bui  extendiiig  to  every  question  of  government,  civil  ecorw 
my,  and  finance. 

14.  The  DictionnairiB  EncycIopediq»ie,  amidst  many  faults  aiw  w^ 
Iravagances,  contained  undoubtedly  much  important  matter,  written  i" 
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m  9ftteab\e  a  style,  as  to  be  admirably  fitted  to  excite  and  i»n)iiiot€ 
a  thii-st  aAer  general  knowledge,  universal  inquiry  and  investigatioa, 
a  confidence  in  private  judgnnent,  and  a  prejudice  against  every  thin(( 
that  appeared  to  have  no  other  support  than  custom  and  authority. 
Wheat  might  be  torn  up  with  the  tares,  and  tares  of\en  sown  instead 
of  corn  :  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  stand  indebted  to  ,the 
projectors  of  this  work  for  the  detection  and  extirpation  of  many 
errors,,  and  the  powerful  stimulus  given  by  their  movements  to  the 
spirit'  of  free  inquiry  and  useful  research. 

15.  The  pei-sons  engaged  in  it  have  been  so  gen^lly  called  philos- 
ophers,  and  have  been  styled  such  in  so  many  Yiistories  of  the  French 
revolution,  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  observe  that  the  greater  pan 
of  them  bore  little  resemblance  to  those  vyho  had  heretofore  been  dig- 
nified with  that  title.  The  regent,  duke  b(  Orleans,  though  dissolute 
HI  his  habits  of  life,  was  a  man  of  taste,  talent,  and  information  ;  so 
thai  the  savans  of  France,  who  had  heretofore  been  a  retired  ord^^r  of 
men,  became  about  this  period  the  life  of  society,  and  the  ornaments 
of  the  highest  circles  in  the  metropolis.  Some  few,  indeed,  still  kejit 
at  a  distance  from  the  court,  but,  generally  speaking,  such  was  thf 
state  v.f  things  during  the  regency  :  and  afterwards,  when  Lewis  XV. 
fell  into  that  disgraceful  course  of  life,  which  clouded  his  latter  days, 
and  subjected  him  and  his  mistresses  to  the  censure  of  the  elerfiy, 
even  Voltaire,  whom,  the  king  personally  disliked,  and  the  Enctclo- 
pffidists,  as  enemies  to  the  clergy,  were  taken  into  favour.  .  They 
were  often  indeed  dismissed  agam,  but  never  entirely  driven  from  - 

court.  1.11 

16.  This  change  of  public  opinion,  even  m  the  uighest  circles,  m- 
t'oduced  the  learned  into  places  where  they  never  appeared  before, 
and  gave  them  a  new  character.  While  the  influence  which  the  msn 
of  letters  thus  began  to  acquft-e  in  society,  obliged  the  noblesse  to 
change  their  habits  also,  and  to  mingle  with  those  who  before  formed 
a  distinct  class  ;  it  obliged  them  also  to  cultivate  learnmg  themselves, 
and  eviin  the  females  found  it  necessaiy  to  become  Tnore  or  less 

pbiiosophicaL  *  '  , ..       i       •    i    ii 

17.  In  tiie  mean  while  some  of  tliese  modern  philosophers  had  other 
European  courts  set  open  to  them,  particularly  in  the  northern  x>»rt*» 
of  Eui-ope,  where  a-greater  degree  of  liberty  m  the  article  of  opinion 
already  prevailed,  very  different  from  tlie  bigoted  and  Machiavelian 
principles  of  llome  and  Italy,  which  had  hitherto  borne  sway.  Calh- 
m-ine  II.  of  Russia,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia,  through  a  laudable  dei;ir*> 


D'Alembert,  and  Maupertius,  gave  free  admission,  ana  even  encour- 
airement,to  the  atheist  La  Methrie,thc  marquis  D'Argens,and  the  abbt 
&  Prades:  and  Catherine  received,  and  greatly  patronised  in  his 
litter  yeara,  the  celebrated  Diderot.  Thus,  with  the  know  edge  and 
learning  which  the  new  philosophers  really  possessed,  scepticism  and 
infideh^r  were  spread  far  and  wnde,  and  there  was  a  sad  mixture  of 
darkness  and  illumination  in  all  they  taught.  . 

18.  The  French  revolution  has  been  attributed  to  the  literati,  or 
philosophers  of  those  days  ;  but  we  should  greatly  ;err,  ".^e  were  to 
Suppose  that  they  contemplated  generally  such  a  d»f  f  l"^»«n  .^  *»^ 
as  afleiwards  toolc  place  ;  many,  indeed,  were  dead  before  the jwo^ 
lution  cora:nehccd.\  Neither  Voltaire  nor  Montesquieu  we^repu^ 
Ucans:  the  former  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  populac*  ,  awa 
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by  bis  P^tteiy  pf  Catherine  IL  and  the  inarciiioiiess  dc  Pompadour* 
would  seem  to  have  had  little  of  the  republican  spirit  inlilm.  Indeed 
it  has  been  asserted  of  him,  that  "  he  loved  kings."  Raynal  is  said 
to  have  shuddered  'when  he  sa\y  his  own  violiint  imprecations  on  des- 
potism and  fyranny  brought  inlo  action.  Some,  however,  undoubted- 
ly threw  aside  all  restramts,  openly  declared  thcjnselves  deists,  atheisls,  * 
^c,  and  to  their  abominable  blasphemy  and  infidelity  we  may  rea- 
sonably impute  many  of  the  evils  which  maiked  those  dreadful  times : 
but,  in  truth,  the  histoir  of  opinions  ceases  to  be  connected  after  a 
short  time  wiftj  tlie  French  revolution.  It  veiT  soon  became  a  strug- 
gle of  passions  and  private  interests,  and  at  length,  terminated  in  a 
catastrophe  as  fatal  to  the  literati  as  to  the  throne  and  the  altar.  That 
fatal  instrument,  the  ^ttt'tfo^znc,  so  much  spoken  of  at  that  time,  was 
stained  with  ihe  blood  of  some  of  tliose  very  persons  who  had  con- 
tribtited  most  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  propagation 
of  liberal  ideas. 

X9;  The  impulse,  however,  was  ik)w  given  to  two  of  tlie  most  curi- 
ous, ingenious,  and  inqui^tive  nations  of  Europe,  and  nothing  could 
possibly  exceed  the  rapidity  with  which  every  branch  of  science  has 
since  been  cultivated  ;  in  Britain,  constantly  w-ith  more  steadiness, 
gravity,  and  judgment,  than  in  France,  tlK)n5h  not  with  morc  zeal  and 
activity.  The  Germans,  in  the  mean  while,  in  the  northern  parts 
more  particularly,  seem  to  have  devoted  their  time  to  studies  of 
rather  a  different  description,  being  known  chiefly  for  works  of  in- 
tense research  and  most  pa^found  learning.  Experimental  philosophy, 
natural  histoiy,  and  chemistiy,  have  indeed  been  also  cultivated  by 
them  with  ccnjsiderable  Buceess ;  but  in  works  of  fancy,  wit,  and 
humour,  they  ha^'e  not  acquired  so  much  credit  as  their  neighbours. 
A  singular  disposition  to  indulge  in  tales  of  wonder,  chivalry,  and 
knight-en antry,  has  been  maniiested  in  most  of  their  works  of  imag-i- 
nation ;  end  in  metaphysics,  they  have  produced  systems,  w'hich,  while 
they  betray  an  extraoidinary  talent  for  the  investigation  of  such  ab- 
struse subjects,  are  certainly  more  to  be  admired  for  their  ingenuity 
tlian  th*;ir  utility. 

20,  No  country  in  Europe,  perhaps,  can  have  undergone  greater 
improvements,  during  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  treatir^,  than 


improving  themselves,  as  ottier  nations  had  done,  he  eagerly  adopted 
all  that  had  been  discovered  elsewhere,  and  converted  his  rude  people 
hito  a  civilized  nation,  "just  as  far  as  such  methods  could  reach.  He 
taught  th^jm  to  adopt  and  imitate  what  they  were  as  yet  m  no  condi- 
tion to  jiivei^t,  or  ev^n  improve,  a!id  left  it  to  his  successors  to  fill  up 
tho  gaps  that  might  remain  unprovided  tor  at  the  time  of  his  deatli. 
His  subjects,  or  rather  slaves,  obeyed  his  dictates,  and  have  continues! 
since  to  learn  £roai  their  neighbours,  till  they  have  attained  to  siich* 
proficiency  in  the  arts  of  life,  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded  as  a  rqde  oi 
,  i^orant  people,  though  all  the  other  countries  of  Eurgpe  had  the  start 
(it  them- till  the  very  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  '* 

21,  Peter  the  great  had,  in  a  small  compass  of  time,  some  very. 
w»ak  and  some  very  wise  successors.     The  former  have  not  beei? 
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vented  by  many  singular  occurrences  from  relapaii^  hito  her  former 
state  of  rj<ieness  and  barbarity.  The  extremes  of  magnificence  and- 
rudeness,  indeed,  are  too  often  fount!  to  meet ;  and  the  middle  class 
has  by  no  meani  yet  acquired  that  importance  In  society  which  is  so 
essential  to  eveiy  well -reffula ted  government.  The  state  of  tninep 
still  exhibits  too  much  of  the  old  haiTow  line  of  distinction,  o(  loras 
and  vassals  ;  nevertheless,  Russia  has  obtained  much,  and  advaiKed 
considerably.  AYhere,  little  more  Ihah  a  century  a^o,  wolves  fed  anjJ 
sought  their  prey,  an  immense  and  magnificent  dty  and  metropolis 
now  stands,  thronged  with  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  but 
peibaps  it  would  oe  well  if  she  would  consent  to  step  back  and  give  a 
solid  and  nK)re  natural  base  to  her  acquirements.  The  system  of 
adoption  and  imitation  has  brought  her  to  a  state  rather  of  superficial 
th£tf]  of  real  greatness.  She  has  had  her  universities  before  l^er 
schools  ;  but  it  could  not  well  be  othei'wise  in  so  sudden  an  improve-' 
meut :  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  nation  at  laige,  in  its  sev* 
eral  relations,  social  and  political,  can  be  said  to  be  really  and  efiectu- 
ally  civilized. 

22,  Sweden,  during  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  produced  many  eminent 
meDj  and  contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  science.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention,  in  proof  of  this,  the  names  of  Linnaeus,  Wal- 
lerius,  Cronsladt,  Bergman,  Scheele,  Thunbeig,  and  Sparrman. 

23.  The  Danes  have  not  been  idle,  but  have  encouraged  in  many 
wajj;  the  promotion  of  literature  and  pihilosophy  ;  mathematics  ami 
astronomy,  zoology,  botany,  and  other  sciences,  have  been  cultivated 
if  iUi  good  success  ;  and  many  spfendid  works  are  extant,  that  reflect 
ereat  credit  on  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  and  the  learned  societies  instituted  and  established  there. 

*  •    ■  •  . 

DISCOVUIIES  AND  INVENTIONS. 

1.  Many  new  discoveries  and  inventions  of  lasting  benefit  to  man* 
kind,  as  well  as  many  most  essential  improvements  of  old  inventions 
and  discoveries,  have  marked  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries ; 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  \6 
name,  as  they  are  already  become  too  common  and  familiar  to  iieed 
explanation  ;  such  as  inoctdation^  and  much  more  recently',  vaccina^ 
lion;  steam-engines  and  steam-boats;  printing  of  linen  and  cot(i)n 
cloths  ;  paper   for  rooms ;  figured  silks  and  carpets ;  ffpihning^  ma- 


apparatus  ]  life-boats  and  Hfe-preservefs ;  the  spe(tking-trumpei^  sqfe^ 
tu-la,mpy  tekffraphsy  gas-hghfs,  panoramas,  balloons,  reflecting  and 
achramatic  telescopes,  concave  mirrors,  with  various  other  optical  and 
Oftrmimical  instruments. 

2.  Lkws  and  govfemments  ha,ve  been  advancing  towards  a  grealti 
degi'ce  of  pei-fection,  though  in  many  countries ,  veiy  slowly,  and 
manifestly  under  difficulties  and  impediments  which  time  only  can 
remove.  The  French  revolution  opened  people's  eyes  to  ancient 
abii^s ;  but  by  inducing  all  the  evils  and  horrors  of  anarchy,  did  bf 
no  means  accomplish  so  much  for  real  lil)erty,  as  might  have  been 
wished  and  expected ;  like  otiier  tumultuaiy  revolutions,  it  terminated 
in  a  militaiy  despotism,  and  its  effects  on  the  continent  of  Euft^ 
ImtB  been  faHfaerto  partial  j  and  apparently  of  much  less  importance  as 
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to  the  ^ctuftl  amelioration  of  things  than  many  peibons  expected.  Still 
we  may  justly  enumerate  among  the  changes  conducive  to  the  future 
benefit,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  mankind,  the  steps  takiiig  in  sev- 
eral states  to  restore  or  establivsh  the  representative  system  or  govern- 
ment ;  the  dissolution  of  u>any  monastic  institutions,  and  feudal  priv- 
ileges ;  the  check  that  has  been  .given  to  arbitrary  minrisonment, 
torture,  tl«e  horroi's  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  African  slave-trade ; 
the  improvements  that  have  taken  place,  principally  through  the  in- 
terposition of  our  benevolent  countryman,  Mr.  Howard,  in  the  man* 
agement  of  prisons,  and  tlie  extraordinaiy  steps  lately  taken,  especial- 
ly in  the  British  dominions,  for  the  better  education  of  the  poor  and 
their  instruction  in  religion. 

3,  It  would  be  vain  indeed  to  attempt  to  ennnicrate  the  astonish ii^ 
additions  that  have  been  made  within  these  fe^v  years,  to  the  public 
establishments  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the  advancement  of 
Jprofessional  skill,  and  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  mankind,  Phi!- 
oeopliical  societies  of  all  descriptions  have  been  fonned  in  various 
parts,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  support  and  encour- 
agement. The  propagation  of  Christianity  has  been  attended  to,  and 
promoted  with  extraordinaiy  zeal,  not  only  by  nidividuals,  but  by 
missionary  and  Bible-societies,  far  too  numtroiis  to  mention.  Eveiy 
description  of  medical,  chirurgical,  and  other  assistance,  has  been 
furnished  to  the  poor,  by  a  most  extraordinaiy  increase  of  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  asylnms,  and  charity-schools.  ,  The 
naval  and  military  professions  have  had  the  benefit  conferred  on  ijiem 
of  new  and  distinct  academies,  including  a  charitable  provision  for  tl« 
t  children  of  those  who  have  perished  in  either  service.  The  improved 
'  state  of  chemistr}'  and  mecnanical  skill,  has  advanced  maiiy  arts  to  a 
veiy  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  much  assisted  both  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  industry  ^  nor  should  we  omit  to  mention,  as 
among  the  improvements  of  latter  yeais,  by  which  our  own  country'  in 
particular  has  been  benefited  in  the  highesPdegree,  the  amendoient 
of  the  public  roads,  the  increased  means  .and  facilities  of  public  con- 
veyance and  communication,  and  the  advancement  of.inland  navigation. 


RELIGION, 

1.  In, regard  to  religion,  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
to  the  year  1,820,  we  may  remark  that  paganism  continues  to  prevail 
over  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  ahd  Sie  new  discovered  islands, 
as  well  as  among  the  Indians  of  America,  North  and  South,  (in  the 
settlements  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  the  Roman  Catliollc  re- 
ligion has  been  introduced  of  course.)  Mahometanism  pre\  ails  in 
w>me  parts  of  India,  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  the  States  of  Baibaiy, 
Syria,  and  Turkey.  The  Jews  continue  dispersed  over  every  part  ol 
the  world,  but  in  a  state  and  condition  far  better  than  was  formerly 
tlie  casA ;  in  Europe  they  are  no  longer  exposed  to  cmel  and  wanloi: 
acts  oC  oijpression  and  persecution,  and  in  some  countries  they  have 
©litamed  imjwrtant  privileges.  In  Abyssinia  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  said  to  be  christians,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Eu- 
lO^an  settlements  of  North  America,  chnstiaoity  Is  the  received  re- 
hgum,  mough  under  a  variety  of  denominations,--Conffregationalisls, 
Fresbytemi^,  Dutch  reformed  church,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  ok! 
tew,  Methodwts,  Roman.  Catholics,  German  Lutherans  German  CSl., 
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mists,  Moravians,  Tunkers,  Mcmionists»  Universaliets,  Swcdenboc 

aiis,  and  Shakers.  ' 

5.  In  regard  lo  leligion  or  clirislianity,  on  the  continent  of  Europe 

has  been  already  shown  what  rude  attacks  it  iiad  to  sustain,  dunng 
he  course  and  progress  of  the  French  revolution.  Deism  ana  even 
theism  were  openly  avowed  in  their  national  assemblies ;  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  soul  and  resurrection  of  the  body  scouted  at,  and 
death  pronounced  to  be  an  etenial  sleep.  Paganism  M'as  in  some  de- 
free  revived,  the  tree  of  liberty  substituted  for  the  cross,  ami  the 
eroddess  of  reason  elevated  above  the  God  of  Christians.  Durutg  rhe 
clireclorial  and  consular  governments,  however,  Catholicism  was  re* 
•tored,  but  undt^r  very  altered  circumstances  ;  witliout  hs  accompani- 
ments of  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  very  much  detached  from 
the  sway  and  authority  of  the  papal  see. 

3.  The  protestant  churches,  of  all  sects  and  denominations,  have 
done  much,  as  was  before  observed,  by  missions  in  e\^j:s  direction,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  seldom  with  that  cordiality 
and  unanimity  that  might  have  been  wished,  and  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  given  gn^aler  effect  to  their  exertions;  Among 
those  who  have  appeared  most  zealous,  thoug^b  not  most  discreet,  we 
may  reckoir  the  Moravians  and  Methodi$is ;  two  sects  or  parties, 
who^  most  avowed  object  it  has  been  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and 
corruption,  prevailing  amongst  professed  christians.  The  methodisLs 
have  generally  callea  themselves  of  the  church  of  England,  tboi^h  in 
many  material  respects  they  appear  to  have  devfatedfrom  it,  both  in 
doctrine  and  discipline;  and  have  for  some  time  been  divided  amongst 
themselves  into  t>vo  great  parties,  one  espousing  the  Calvinistic,  iho 
other  the  Arminian,  tenets.  It  is  common  to  refer  the  oriarin  of 
Methodism  to  the  year  1,729,  when  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  took  the  lead  ©f  those  who  adhered  to  the  Arminian  doctrine§, 
Mr.  Geoi^e  Whitefield,  who  joined  them  in  1,736,  became,  in  1,741, 
tbe  head  of  the  Calvinistic  division. 

4.  The  modern  Moravians  take  their  date  from  the  year  1,72S, 
niien  they  first  settled  at  Hernhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  estates 
of  ^Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zinzendorf,  who,  in  1,735,  became  their 
bis}iop.  They  profess  to  receive  the  Augsburg  confession  ;  are  meek 
and  quiet  in  their  habits  and  principles,  but  have  at  times  adopted  a 
strai^e  phraseology,  which  was  thought  to  afiect  their  moral  character, 
and  pmcured  them  Jnany  enemies.  As  missionaries  they  have  been 
extremely  active,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies  and  America :  they 
profess  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Hussites. 

5.  Tlie  emperor  Joseph  11.  rolieved  his  protestant  subiects  of  all 
denominations  from  many  galUng  restrictions,  and  greatly  abridged 
the  power  of  the  pope.  Many  catltolic  princes,  even  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal states,  followed  his  example  in  various  particulars,  in  favouring, 
however,  a»  unlimited  freedotn  of  opinion  at  such  a  moment,  he  open- 
ed the  door  to  the  introduction  of  deistical  principles,  and  facilitated 
me  fermation  of  a  sect  of  illuminati,  which,  dunng  the  course  and 
progress  of  the  French  revolution,  taught  and  disseminated  doctrines 
adv^ite  in  the  Injghest  d^ree  to  the  order  of 'civil  society,  the  rights 
of  ptt^rty,  and  the  christian  faith. 

6.  -fftie  papal  authority,  during  tiie  latter  years  of  the  period  under 
diictission,  has  been  greatly  abridged  in  all  countries  heretofore  sub- 
ject to  it ;  even  in  Spain,  rortugal,  Italy,  and  Srcily  ;  nor  is  it  likely 
iD'b^meovered.  hotwithstandiog  the  attempts  lately  made  to  restore 
vartiflQy  the  order  of  Jesuits  and  ^  fnquisitidiu    Of  the  Indigtu 
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oflfered  to  the  U^t  and  present  pope  by  tbe  French  we  have  spokm 
elsewhere.  At  one  time  they  so  entireljr  took  the  reins  of  eov^mment 
at  Rome  into  their  own  hands,  that  the  pope  and  cardinals  were 
obliged  to  take  flight,  in  which  situation  Fi us  VI.  died.  His  suc- 
cessor, Fills  Vil.)  Since  the  final  overthrow  of  Buonaparte,  has  lived 
in  peace  and  quietness,  in  his  capital,  exercising,  notwithstanding  his 
recall  of  the  Jesuits,  a  veiy  tolerant  and  inoffensive  sway.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  lamented,  that,  in  the  instance  of  the  POPe,  as  well  as  ol 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  others,  their  resentment  of  tne  French  usur- 
patioas  on  their  return  to  their  dominions  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
abrogate,  eveiy  ordinance  of  the  French  Emperor,  however  wise  or 
salutarf,  and  even  to  undo  what,  had  been  begun,  manifestly  tending  < 
io  the  improvement  of  their  respective  countries. 

HISTORY,  POLITE  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  &c- 

• 

1.  We  fee!  ourselves  rather  at  a  loss  to  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  branches  of  knowledge 
pointed  out  by  the  title  of  this  section  :  it  would  far  exceed  our  linuii 
to  attenipt  to  enumerate  the  many  historical  works  thai  have  been  pub* 
lished  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  or  to  go  into  aiqr 
regular  discussion  of  the  particular  merits  of  the  several  poets,  paint- 
ers, musicians,  philosophers,  philologists,  &c.  &c.,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  distiimiished  themselves  in  the  period  of  which  we  have  beea 
treating.  To  do  this  with  any  degree  of  justice,  we  should  be  oblige 
ed,  perhaps,  to  divide  them  into  many  classes,  and  assign  to  the  sev- 
eral individuals  of- the  long  list  that  might  be  produced,  their  I'espeC' 
tivc  ranks  and  stations,  from  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  to  nie^ 
ocrity,  or  lower  ;  we  should  have  to  draw  a  comparison  between  them 
and  their  predecessors,  and  consider,  in  various  points  of  view,  eveiy 
advance  they  had  made  in  tlieir  dift'ei'ent  callir^s,  studies,  and  pur-  [ 
suits  :  but  such  a  discussion  would  be  ouite  unsuitable  to  a  work  like 
the  present.  Many  of  those,  indeed,  who  have  contributed  to  eiilaige 
the  Doundaries  of  knowledge  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  have  been  already  rnentioned ;  but  there  are  stUI  sooie.i 
names  which  almost  demand  our  notice,  befoie  We  entirely  dose  tys 
volume.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  many  veiy  enaitiest 
persons,  who  lived  till  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  belong  to  a  different  period,  having  been  the  ornaments  of  i 
what  IS  called  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  may  be  best,  perhaps,  to  ' 
arrange  the  few  we  feel  bound  to  select  from  the  great  mass  of  au- 
thors, artists,  &c.,  accordii^  to  their  countries. 

2.  In  Germany  the  following  may  be  said  to  have  acqiiired  a  lijgfa 
reputation:  Mascov,  Mosheim,  Ptcffel.  Herder,  MuHer,  in  Htslor^; 
Scniller  in  History  and  Tragedy;  Klopstock,  Gesner,  Wiekini, 
Kotzebue,  Goethe,  in  Poetry  and  Drainatk  wriiing ;  in  PainiM^ 
Meiies  ;  ingenhouz  in  Cheftustry,  and  Bode  in  Astranmny :  HandS, 
Gluck,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  in  Music ;  Lavater  in  the  fanciful  scknce 
of  Physiognomy.  Even  the  names  of  Mesmer,  Mainaduc,  Gal^  and 
bpurzheim,  may  require  to  be  mentioned,  as  havii^  for  some,  time,  in 
an  extraordinaly  manner,  amazed  the  ignorant,  and  deceived  the 
cT  '?^"*'  '    strange    systems  of  Mimal  ASagnetum  aad 

3.  fe|*rance,  Camlet,  Montfaucon,  the  Count  de  Cavhis,  Rollitt- 
Vertot,  Rapm,  Goguct,  Millet,  Raynal,  Mably,  and  the  M/be  Bm- 
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HiAMJf  poit  cularly  distinguished  themseives  in  the  liiie  of  HiHory 
tmdMiiQuitifis ;  to  whom  we  may  now  add,  perhaps  witli  reason  aw) 
J4istice,  Mad.  de  Stael,  and  M.  La  Ore  telle  M.  naii!y^  one  of  the 
viclims  of  the  Revolution,  rendeied  iiimself  conspicuous  by  his  irery 
curious  History  of  Astronomy,  and  other  works.  Many  of  his  con- 
« teimporaries,  who  applied  tnemselves  to  other  branches  of  scinKe, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Some  ot  them  also  fell  by  the  hands 
of  the  public  executioner,  during  the  dreadful  period  of  the  Revoltt- 
tiou-  Their  most  celebrated  pmnter^  however,  David,  escaped,  hut 
with  more  reputaticHi  as  an  artist  than  as  a  man ;  for  bis  own  proceed-  - 
ings^  as  a  revolutkHiist;  w^re  base  -and  sai^uinaiy. 
k  4.  In  Great  Britain,  we  have  to  boast,  in  the  line  of  History^  of  the 
I  names  of  Robertson,  Watson,  Hume,  Gibix»n>  layttelton.  Goldsmith, 
Roseoe,  Russell,  Gillies,  Ferguson,  Stuart,  Mi tford  ;  in  Law,  of  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  whose  Commentaries,  for  elegance  and  perspi- 
cuity of  diction,  stand  unrivalled.  Bolingbroke  and  Swift  are  justly 
hela  to  have  improved  the  English  language,  in  the  two  main  articles 
of  eneigy  and  beauty.  The  style  ot  Dr.  Johnson  is  less  chaste,' 
though^  perhaps,  equally  forcible.  The  name  of  Adam  Smith  will 
[probably  descend  to  the  latest  posterity,  for  his  masterly  work  on  the 
weailh  of  nations,  a  subject  in  which  he  seems  almost  to  have  taken 
the  lead,  as  an  original  writer.  In  Paintings  the  names  of  Hogarth, 
Reyaolii,  and  West,  stand  high  for  originality,  taste,  conception,  and 
eacpression  ;  in  Metaphysics^  Hume,  Hartley,  Berkeley,  Reid,  Baxter, 
and  Priestley,  have  distinguished  themselves.  To  the  Poets  already 
uiejiitioned  we  must  add  Gay,  Young,  Shenstone,  Collins,  Gray,  Ma- 
son, Cowper,  Crabbe,  Scott,  Byron  ;  as  Nm)eli^^  Richardson,  Smol- 
lett, Fielding,  Bufney,  Ed^worth,  &-c.  Garrck  and  Siddons  have 
conferred  immortal  honour  on  the  English  Stage. 

5.  Italy,  though  labourii^  Cinder  great  disadvantages,  has  been  by 
no  means  deficient  in  learned  and  scientific  persons,  since  the  .close  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century.  In  history  and  antiquities,  in  poetry,  dra- 
matic works,'  natural  history,  drawii%,  engravinff,  and  sculpture,  the  ' 
following  names  richly  deserve  to  be  delivered  down  to  posterity  : 
Baronius,  Giannone,  Muratori,  Maffei,  Metastasio,  Goldoni,  AI|;arotti, 
•Gozzi^  Tiraboschi,Beccaria,  Spallanzani,  Alfieri,  Bartolozzi,  Cipriani, 
Ganova.  France  and  Italy  sefem  to  have  a  joint  claim  to  a  living 
author  of  considerable  fame,  M.  Simondes  de  Sismondi. 

« 

TREATY  OF  VIENNA,  1,815. 

1.  As  Europe,  generally  speakir^,  may  be  said  to  continue  at  this 
moment  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  above  treaty,  we  shall 
conclude  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  that  took  place  at  thai 
memorable  period.  The  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  with  permission  to  assume  the  titles  of  czar  and  king  of 
Poland,  some  parts,  however,  being  secured  to  Prussia,  under  the  title 
of -grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  The  town  of  Cracow,  in  Little  Poland, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  was  declared  to  be  for  ever  a  free,  in- 
dependent, and  strictly  neutral  city,  under  the  protection  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  The  king  ot  Saxony  was  confirmed  in  his  regal 
thlfuiy  but  at  the  price  of  many  important  cessions  to  Pnissia,  princi- 
^Uy  that  of  the  duchy  of  Saxoi^.  Prussia,  besides,  recoveiwl 
'  wmizyBifC^edUnbuiK)  ^^^  maoy  other  places ;  yielding,  however,  to 
"  tSb  ^dot  ^  Great  Britain,  now  become  king  of  I&no^:er  also*  mxUTy 
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kinbhips  and  priiM:fpaiitt«s,  in  oilier  parts  of  Gcinnanly.  A  aevf  CS«^ 
inantc  confederation  ivas  established,  tlie  members  of  which  weftf* 
deelared  to  be  equal  in  their  rights,  and  bound  to  render  to  eacboter 
mfutual  assistance.  Their  affairs  to  be  confided,  first  to  a  fcdemtm 
diet,  amounting  to  seventeen  votes  ;  and,  2dly,  to  a  general  assembly, 
fonning^  sixty-nine  votes :  who  are  to  decide  upon  all  reg^tatiom 
touchiitt^  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ccmfederation.  The  diet  to 
assembte  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  Austria  to  preside.  The 
three  important  fortresses  of  Landau,  Mentz,  and  Luxemboui]^,  being 
assigned  over  to  die  confederation. 

2.  The  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  late  the  Belgic  states^ 
ivere  formed  into  a  kingdom,  jointly  with  those  of  Holland,  in  favour 
of  the  house  of  Orange  Nassau,  late  stadtholders ;  and  to  the  safne 
sovereign  was  granted  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  with  the  title  of 
grand  duke.  .  .  * 

3.  The  inlegnty  of  the  nineteen  cantons  of  Switzerland  was  ac- 
kuowied^ed,  and  guarantied  ;  and  Geneva,  for  the  first  time,  const)- 
tuted  a  canton  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  The  states  of  Genoa 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom,  of  Sardinia,  in  the  place  of  many  re- 
nunciations on  the  pari  of  the  latter  power,  principally  in  &vour  of 
Geneva.  The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  settled  on  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  ;  ana  king  Ferdinand  the  IVth  was  restored  to 
llie  sovereignty  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
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SECTION  I. 

DISCOVEllV  OF  AMERICA. 


1»  It  was  somewhat  natural  that  the  distinguished  autlior  of  the 
Elements  of  Histoiy  should  almost  exclusively  confine  himself  to  the 
great  events  of  the  old  world.  It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  discover}* 
of  America  by  Columbus  embYaces  only  a  short  space,  (see  Section 
XLL)  and  that  North  America,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Cnilefl 
States,  the  revolution  and  severance  of  those  states  fijom  the  crovv*n  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  more  recent  dispute  of  the  States  with  Great 
Brilain,.are  dismissed  by  both  authors- in  a  few  words.  (See  Section 
XLIL,  and  Sections  VIU.  and  XX.  of  the  Continuation.)  This  con* 
siikfation  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  more  particular  narration  of 
tlie  events  which  relate  to  the  United  States,  for  whose  particiihr  use 
the  present  edition  of  this  work  is  intended.    • 
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H;  Tltelmnuur  of  accomplishing  au  exploit  so  subiiuie  as  that  of  tbe 
discoveiy  of  tliis  Avestern  hemisphere,  was  gained  by  Christopher 
Columbus.  This  great  manj  a  nati%'e  of  Genoa,  descended  fatm  a 
respectable  faiiuiy,  was  weJl  qualified  by  nature  and  e.ducation  to  be- 
come distinguished  on  llm  occau.  .Ardently  iuch^ned  towards  that 
element,  he  went  to  sea  at  tbe  age  of  fourteen.  After  a  variety  ol  * 
adventures  serving  to  enlarge  liis  knowledge  more  tiian  to  inci-ease  his 
fortune,  he  went  to  Lisbon.  Here,  having  married  the  daughter  of 
Perestrello,  a  Portuguese  navigator  of  much  celebrity,  his  fevourite 
passion  of  niaking  discoveries  was  rendered  more  irresistible  bv  read* 
mg  the  iouruais  of  his  fatlier-iiirlaw,  which  had  fallen  mto  his  nands. 

;5.  The  attention  of  the  Portugue^  was  at  that  time  directed  to  the 
findiiig  a  passage  by  water  to  the  East  Indies  ;  and  they  intended  to 
accomplisti  this  [uirpose  by  passiiig  to  the  south  until  they  reached  the 
southern  extremity  of  Atrica,  and  (hen  taking  an  easterly  course. 
The  spherical  figure  of  the  eartii  was  then  knowji,  and  its  magnitude 
bad  been  ascertained  With  some  good  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  the 
active  mind  of  Columbus,  after  having  attentively  compared  the 
observations  of  modem  navigators  with  the  conjectures  of  the  aiM:ient.s, 
at  last  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  by  sailing  directly  to  the  west, 
new  Qountries,  which  it  was  likehr  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent 
aiT  Asia,  must  be  discovered.  His  opinion  was  strenguiened  by  the 
Qiscovery,  after  a  long  course  of  westerly  wind,  of  )>ieces  of  can  e»l 
wood,  trees,  and  cane?,  and  dead  bodies,  the  natives  of  another  clime, 
driven  on  the  shores  of  iho  Madeira  Isles  and  the  Azores. 

4.  Fully  satisfied  with  tin;  truth  of  his  system,  Columbus  was- im- 
patient to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment.  He  first  made  applica- 
tion to^  the  senate  of  Genoa  for  patronage,  desirous  that  his  native 
country  sliould  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  iiigenuity  ;  but  hero 
his  proposals  were  rejected  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  prtgector.' 
Not  discouraged  by  this  repulse,  h^  laid  his  plans  before  John  king 
of  Portugal,  who  basely  attempted  a  fraud  on  him,  by  despatching  a 
vessel  in  pursuit  of  the  discoveiy,  after  drawing  from  Columbus  all 
the  infonnation  which  treacheiy  could  devise.  The  pilot  selected  foi 
this  purpose,  being  no  less  deficient  in  courage  than  were  his  em- 
ployers in  dignity  and  justice,  returned  to  Lisbon  without  maknig  an> 
discoveiy. 

5.  Disgusted  with  the  treachery,  Columbus  instantly  went  to  Spain, 
and  laid  his  plan  before  Feidinand^nd  Isabella,  at  the  sarpp  time  thai 
he  sent  his  brother  BarthoFomew  io  England,  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating for  the  patipnage  of  Heniy  Vll.»  reiwrted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  and  opulent  princes  of  the  age.  Accident  deprived 
England  of  the  renown  of  thjs'  discovery  ;  the  brother  of  Columbus 
on  his  way  being  captured  Lypirates,  and  detained  in  cap'Uily  many 
years  :  although  arriving  in  England  in  great  indi^tifice,  Heniy  re- 
ceived the  overtuies  ol  Columbus  more  favourably  than  any  otlmr 
monarch,  and  invited  him  to  that  country^  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
great  discoverer,  &fter  combating  manjr  and  sore  disappointments, 
sucreeded  at  length  in  securing  the  Spanish  court,  aided  by  two  rich, 
generous,  and  vigilant  patrons,  Qijintanella  and  Santangel.  •  Ferdinand 
was  still  restrained  by  his  characteristic  caution  and  reserve;  but 
b»abeila,  alive  to  the  gloij'  which  must  accrue  from  the  accompbsh- 
n^eiu  of  4ia  grand  an  enterprise,  declared  her  rej-olution  to  employ 
Columbus  y  and,  in  the  low  state  of  her  finances,  consequent  on  a  lojig 
and  serious  contest  with  the  Wool's,  who  had  then  but  just  been  ex-. 
pc-Ued  from  Spain,  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels  in  order  to  compete 
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fte  preparations  of  the  ^"oyage  :  Saiitangel  howe*er  relieved  flie  diffi- 
culty, by  advanctti}^  from  his  .private  purse  the  necessary  sum. 

6.  April  17,  1,492,  moi*e  than  seven  yeare  after  the  date  of  his  fmt 
application,  an  agreement  with  Cohm">bus  was  concluded.  The  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  at  Palos,  a  small  town  of  the  Drovince  of 
Andnliisia  ;  but  it  was  badly  suited  to  the*  service  for  nhich  it  was 
intended.  It  consisted  of  three  vessels,  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinla, 
and  the  Nipia— the  first  of  inconsiderable  burthen  commanded  by 
Columbus  as  admiral ;  and  the  two  last,  not  siiperior  in  size  to  laife 
boats,  by  two  brotliers,  Martin  and  Vincent  rinzon :  the  whole  pro- 
vided with  ninety  men,  and  victualled  for  twelve  months. 

7.  August  3,  Columbus  set  sail.  '  He  touched  at  the  Canary  is/and?, 
where  lie  refitted  his  crazy  vessels,  and  departed  from  Gcmera, 
Sept.  &.    Hete  he  took  his  course  dire  west,  leaving  the  track  of  all 

,  fornier  navigators,  and  stjetched  boldly  into  seas  unknown.  Veiy 
siyjn  his  sailors,  alarmed  at  the  distance  they  had  proceeded  without 
finding  the  expected  land,  began  to  miitiny,  and  placed  Cohirabus  in  a 
situation  in  which  any  other  man  would  hr.ve  3'ielced  to  their  enti'eatiei 
to  return.  Fertile  in  expedionts,  pcssessing  a  {ix}Tc;i:g:h  knowledge  ot 
mankind,  an  insinuating  address,  and  a  liappy  taUr.t  at  governing,  he 
succeeded  day  after  dny  in  beguiling  llie  aiscontenlcCi  seamen  far 
beyond  their  own  detenninalions,  until  every  succeeding;  hour  present- 
ed stronger  and  stronger  indications  that  land  could  be  at  no  great 
distance.  For  some  days  the  sounding  line  had  reached  the  bottom  : 
the  flocks  of  birds  increased,  and  some  of  them  of  a  k.«nd  supposed  to 
fly  not  far  from  shore ;  the  clouds  around  the  sun  assumed  a  new 
appearance;  the  air  was  more  mild,  and,  during  the  night,  the  wind 
became  uneoual  and  variable.  On  the  evening  of  Oct.  11,  he  ordered 
the  ships  to  lie  to,  in  the  fear  of  i-unnine  ashore.  That  night  Colum- 
bus observed  a  light,  which  seemed  to  be  carried  about  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  a  little  after  midnight,  was  heard  from  the  Pinta  the  joyful 
cry  of  Lakd  !  ^ 

8.  When  the  morning  da^vned,  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues 
to  the  north :  its^  verdant  fields  were  well  stored  with  wood,  presenting 
the  aspect  of  a  delightful  countiy.  All  the  boats  were  immediately 
manned  and  anned.  The  Spaniards  rowed  towards  the  shore  will 
their  colours  displayed.  As  they  approached  the  beach,  they  saw  it 
.covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whose  attitudes  and  gestures  dis- 
covered wonder  and  amazement.  Columbus  was  the  first  who  set  foot 
on  this  new  world  which  h6  Iiad  discovered.  -  His  men  Ibllowed ;  and 
ail  kneeling,  kissed  the  ground  that  they  had  long  desired,  but  never 
expected  to  behold  :  here  he  erected  a  crucifix,  returned  thanks  to 
God,  and  with  the  usual  fonnalities  took  possession  of  the  counti^'. 
To  this  island,  called  by  the  natives  Guanahana.  Columbus  gave  the 

^  name  of  St.  Salvador :  it  is  one  of  the  large  cluster  called  the  Baha- 
mas, more  than  three  thousand  miles  west,  but  only  four  degrees  south 
of  Gomera,  the  port  of  the  Canaries  which  he  last  left. 

9.  After  discoveriiy  several  other  islands,  amongst  which  i^-ere 
Cuba  and  Ilayti ;  ano'^using  every  precaution  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
a  first  discoveiy,  by  erecting  a  fort  and  leaving  a  party  of  men  on  the 
island  of  Hayti ;  on  the  4th  of  Januarjr,  1,493,  CSolumbus  set  sail  for 
Europe.  The  shattered  condition  of  his  vessels  would  have  renderod 
Ihe  voyage  at  any  time  unsafe  ;  but  a  succession  of  storms  had  well 
high  committed  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  with  it  th8  secret  of 
lirs  discovery,  his  little  flotilla,    The  whole,  however,  arrived,' 

10.  At  first  it  was  generally  supposed,  from  a  aimilprity  in  th# 
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piddiM^ons^  that  the  discovered  country  .vn.s  a  pint  of  those  vttt 
gkms  of  Asia,  compreliendod  under  the  geticral  name  of  India.  The 
oanie  of  India  was  given  to  if  by  Feidinand  and  Isabella  ;  and,  atler 
the  'error  which  i^ave  rise  to  the  (pinion  was  detected,  the  name  ol 
West  Indies  has  remained,  and  the  aoorigfines  are  called  Indians. 

11;  In  1,498,  Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage,  reached  the  continent, 
and  landed  in  several  places  in  the  prrovinces  of  Paria  and  Cum  ana. 
But  l>e  was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  associating  his  name  with  this 
vast  portion  of  the  earth,  being  supplanted  hy  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a 
fiative  of  Florence,  who,  m  1.499,  went  on  a  vo;^age  to  America,  and 
vrho  published  an  account  oi  his  adventures  so  ii^eYiiou:$ly  framed  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  liad  tlie  glory  of  first  discovering  the  conti- 
nent of  the  new  world. 

15.  On  the  20th  ot  November,  1,497,  Vasco  dt  Gama,  employed  by 
the  king  of  Pbrtugal,  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wbicn 
opened  a  passage  to  the  Eabt  Indies ;  and  twenty-tliree  years  aOer 
the  first  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  Magellan,  a  native  of 
Portrtt^al,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  ptrnctrated  mto  the  Pacific  .ocean, 
by  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  American  continent. 


SECTION  If. 

DISCOVF-RIES  BY  THE  ENGLISH.    SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

1.  The  English  were  the  second -people  tiiat  discovered  the  new 
world,  and  the  first  that  -discovered  the  continent  of  America.  On  tiie 
24th  of  June,  1,497,  Giovanni  Caboto,  (or  Cabot,)  and  his  son  Sebas* 
tian,  who  were  commissioned  by  Henry  VIII.  to  sail  in  quest  of  new 
countries,  discovered  a  large  island,  to  which  tbey  gave  Uie  naipe  of 
Priftia  Vesta,  or  first  seen  ;  now  called  NewibunUfand.  From  this, 
tiiey  steered  to  the  north,  in  search  of  a  nassage  to  India  ;  but  finding 
no  appearance  of  a  passage,  they  tacKed  about,  and  ran  as  far  af 
Florida,  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  he  relates,  being  on  his  left. 

2.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  crown  of  ^England,  a  period 
commenced,  highly  auspicious  tc  mercantile  extension.  'J^he  coast  of 
Labrador  ^vas  explored  by  Martin  Frobislier,  under  Iicr  auspices,  in 
(he  years  l,576-'7-'8  ;  and  sir  Francis  Drake,  about  this  time,  accom- 
pHi^hed  his  celebrated  voyage  around  the  globe. 

3.  In  1,584,  sir  Walter  Kaieigh,  a  favottrite  at  that  time  of  the 
queen,  despatclied  two  small  vessels^  under  the  command  of  Philip 
Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  ^^-hich  reached  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
on  the  4th  of  July,  making  their  passage  in  sixty-seven  days  by  way. 
of  the  Canary  islands  and  the  West  Indies.  On  their  return  Amidas 
and  Barlow  gave  a  splendid  description  of  the  country  ;  of  its  beauty, 
fertility,  mildness  or  climate,  and  serenity  of  atmosphere  ;  and  Eliz- 
abeth gave  to  the  country  li)e  name  of  Vii|^inia,  as  a  memorial  thai 
this  happy  land  was  discovered  under  a  maiden  queen. 

4.  In  l,$8£ry  sir  Waiter  Raleigh  fitted  out  a  squa^iron  of  seven  small 
vessels,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  adventurers,  which  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  sir  Richard  Greenville.  Thii 
^loiiy  W9B  left  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  under  the  care  of  captain 
Lane  ;  but  through  bad  management,  turning  allvtheir  attenticn  to  tm 
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waroh  for  f(Dld  and  sijrer,  i\^cy  w^w  sotm  ^sgailed  by  a  t«ro49M 
calamity,  the  hostility  of  the  (jativ>:»  iiid  the  |*rospecl  of  famine*  Sr 
Francis  Drake,  on  his  rtrtiirn  frcnn  He  West  liidies,  at  the  unanimous 
reque«?t  of  tlie  colonists,  carried  ihem  back  to  England,  and  thus  ended 
the  ill-conducted  experiment,  after  a. trial  of  nine  months. 
.  5.  Early  in  the  following  year,  three  more  vessels  arrived  at  tlie 
%ame  ipot,  with  one  hmidred  and  fifty  settlers.  In  about  one  montb 
after,  the  daughter  of  captain  White,,  who  commanded  the  expedition, 
and  the  wife  of  Ananius  Dare,  one  of  his  assistants,  gave  birth  to  the 
iirst  English  female  ciiild,  which  was  named  Virginia.  MisAirtune 
pursued  this  infant  settlement.  The  threatenecT  Spanish  armada 
engrossii^  the  attention  of  the  parent  country,  the  colony  receired  no 
supplies,  and  the  inhabitants  ptjrished  miserably  by  famine,  or  by  the 

'   hands  of  their  surrounding  enemies.    . 

e.  Sir  Walter  llaleigb  beii^  cneraged  in  other  ambitious  under^ 

,  takings,  so  vast  and  various  as  were  beycnd  his  power  to  accomplish, 
and  Incoming  cold  to  the  unpFofi table  sclieme  of  effecting  settlements 
in  America,  assigned  his  interest  in  that  coimtry  to  sir  Thomas  Smith 
and  a  company  of  merchants  in  Loudon,  in  1,696.  These  were  satis- 
fied for  the  present  to  pursue  a  petty  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  take  possession  ot  the  soil. 

7.  But  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  James,  who  having  concluded  an 
amicable  treaty  with  Spain,  and  terminated  a  tedious  war,  the  period 
was  more  auspicious  for  settlements  in  America.  The  attention  of  *he 
monarch  was  called  to  this  subject  by  the  efforts  of  distinguished 
reographers  and  men  of  science.  James  divided  into  districts  of 
nearly  equal  extent,  that  portion  of  North  America  which  stretcnes 
from  the  34th  to  the  45th  degree  cif  north  latitude,  excepting  the 
territory  of  anv  other  christian*  princ*  or  people  already  oceupied  ; 
one  called  the  First,  or  South  Colony,  the  other  ^he  Second,  or  North 
Colony  of  Virginia.  In  1,606,  he  authorized  certain  gentlemen,  most^ 
ly  residents  of  London,  to  settle  in  a  limited, district  of  the  former : 
an.  equal  extent  of  the  latter  he  allotted  to  several  gentlemen  ol 
Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  Eii^and.     These 

§rai)ts  laid  the  first  fouiidation  of  states  which  in  a  few  centuries  were 
estined  to  become  rivals  to  the  I'nother  country  in  wealth,  in  science. 
and  in  power.  The  supreme  govermnent  of  the  colonies  was  vested 
in  a  council  resident  in  England,  io  be  nominated  by  tlie  king  ;  the 
subordinate  jurisdiction  in  a  council  which  was  to  reside  in  Amencs^ 
,  and  also  to  be  named  jby  the  crown,  and  act  coaformably  to  its  in- 
structions. Whatever  was  required  for  their  [Sustenance,  or  for  the 
support  of  commerce,  he  permitted  to  be  shipped  from  England  fiee 
of  duty,  durine  the  space  of  seven  years  ;  ana  as  an  incitement  to  in- 
dustry, granted  them  the  liberty  of  tradina:  witli  other  nations,  ^p^* 
priatiiffi"  the  duties  to  be  laid  on  foieigii  tniffic  for  twenty-one  3'feaW,  as 
a  fund  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  .  .  .    • 

8.  A  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  under  tlie  command 
of  captain  Newport,  sailed  with  one  hundred  and  five  mei.,.destitied 
to  roinain  in  the  countrj' :  among  these  was  a  Mr.  Percy,  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  several  officei's  who  had  served  with  rqp* 
utation  in  the  pieceding  reign.  The  first  land  that  was  discovered  was 
B  pmmontoiy,  tlie  souihem  boundoiy  of  the  Cliesapeake,  April,  1,607  • 
tins  was  named  cape  Hemy,  m  iKi'K.ur  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
iuacious  inlet  was  entered,  and  the  expedition  coasted  tiie  soutiien 
«nwe»  aja  ^Jl  a  river  sixty  miles,  called  by  the  natives  Powhataa^  t» 
w^u;|i.tlie<  Engli&h  gave  the  name  of  James  h?er,  in  honowr  of  the? 
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ametmtp*    Here  « Jilc  was  fixed  ior  the  infant  settlemeut,  ivbieh  liiit 
named  ^ai^es  Town. 

9.  IiaprudeiU  in  their  conduct  tc wards  the  natives^  this  feeble  90cie« 
tjr  was  early  involved  in  war.  Scarcit^r  of  ru-ovisions  introduced  diM 
easas  ;  and  in  a  few  months  half  their  orJginai  number  was  swept  awajr, 
aiui  the  remainder  lejl  sickly  and  dejected. 

iO.  Tlie  government  soon  devolved  on  captain  John  Smith,  \Ytio 
was  originally  one  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  king,  but  who  had 
unju!<tly  been  deprived  of  his  authority  by  the  colomsts.  This  gentle- 
inaA,  who  was  emphatically  the  father  of  Vitginia,  was  a  native  of  • 
i^Dcolnshlre :  he  had  distiiiguished  himself  in  feats  of  courage  and 
chivalry,  particularly  while  engaged  in  the  Hung^ian  army  against 
tlse  Turks.  His  undaunted  temper,  deeply  tinctui^d  with  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  the  thnes,  was  happilv  adapted  to  the  present  tryit^ 
situation  of  the  colony.  Soon  aAer  he  had  been  called  as  their  leader, 
while  hunting  in  the  woods,  he4va«  attacked  by  tn'o  hundred  Indians, 
tvho  poured  in  upon  him  a  contiiiued  dight  of  arrows.  After  perform* 
iH^  wonderful  feats,  he  sunk  in  the  unequal  Contest,  and  was  made  a 
prisoner.  Charmed  by  his  arts  and  his  valour,  they  released  him 
from  captivity.  Afterwards  he  was  beset  by  three  hundred  more  of 
ihesc  fei'ocious  people,  pursued  into  a  marsh,  and,  after  he  had  thrown 
away  his  arms,  which  he  could  no  longer  use  by  reason  of  the  cold,  he 
w;is  taken  and  carried  in  triumph  to  rowliatan,  tlte  prmcipal  chieftatn 
of  Viiginia.  Here  the  doom  of  death  was  pitinoiiiKed  upon  Itim,  and 
he  was  about  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  favourite  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  inler})05ed  in  his  behalf.  This  amiable  child  (not  then 
thirteen  years  of  age)  not  only  prevented  the  execution  of  Smith  l^ 
her  entreaties  and  tears,  but  caused  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  sent 
hini,  from -time  to  time,  seasonable  presents  of  provisions. 

11.  The  polony  was  now  reduced  to  thirty-eight  persons.  Soon 
after,  however,  succours  arrived  from  England,  and  an  addition  of  (me  , 
hundred  new  planters  was  added  to  therr  inimber.  But  the  culture  of 
the  laiid,  and  other  useful  employments,  were  neglected,  in  the  ftilile 
idea  ihat  gold  had  been  discovered  issuing  from  a  small  stream  which 
emptied  into  James  river,  "i'he  effects  of  Xha  delusion  were  soon 
severely  felt  in  the  prospect  of  approaching  fannne.  In  the  hope  of 
obtainir^  relief.  Smith,  in  a  small  open  l>oat,  and  with  a  feeble  crew, 
went  in  search  of  aid  from  the  Indians.  In  two  different  excursions, 
that  occupied  upwards  of  four  months,  he  visited  all  the  countries  on 
tlie  eastern  and  western  shores  oi  the  ClHisapeafce  bay,  entering  the 
prmcipal  creeks,  and  tracing  the  rivers  as  far  as  tlieir  falls,  ana  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  food  for  the  suffering  colony.  In  tlujse  tours,  he 
sailed  upwarcfs  of  three  thousand  miles,  amidst^  almost  incredible 
hardships,  and  broiTght  back  with  him  an  account  of  that  laige  tract  of 
country,  now  comprehended  in  the  two  states^  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, so  full  and  correct,  that  his  map  is  the  original  from  which  kll 
subsequent  delineations  have  been  formed  until  lately. 

12.  About  this  feriod,  the  old  charter  being  found  inconvenient  and 
oppressive,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  James,  by  which  the  boun- 
daries of  the  colony  were  eniai-^^ed ;  the  council  inViighiia  was  abolish- 
ed, and  the  government  vested  entirely  in  one  residing  in  London,  the 
members  of  Vhich  were  to  be  clrosen  by  the  proprietors,  and  these  to 
nominate  a  governor,  who  was  to  reside  in  Virginia' and  cari-y  their 
orders  into  execution.  Lord  Delaware  was  at  nrst  appointed  to  this 
office ;  birt  as  this  noble?nan  could  not*  i?nrYkHliulely  leave  England, 
the  power  wae  vested  In  sir  'i'liomtt?  Gate*  aJ^f  sir  George  St>mer», 
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iriio  irefie  deniiftslied  from  Ettt^iand  ivitb  five  hu»died  planted,  ir 
violent  hurricane  separated  the  ileet  on  their  nay ;  and  ^  ships  with* 
out  t^  officers  only  arrived  at  James  Town.  Presently  every  thioff 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  ^narcny  ;  captain  Smith,  at  once  the  sluelS 
and  the^word  of  the  coiony,  beii%  disabled  by  an  accidental  explosion 
of  gun-powder,  the  wretchedness  which  followed  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  and  tlie  arrival  of  Gates  and  Somers,  wbo  had  been  cast  away 
on  one  of  the  Bermuda  islands,  altlioueh  it  saved  the  wi^etched  sur- 
vfv<»r8at  James  Town  from  immediate  ncath,  was  unable  ^o  preserve 
tliein  Until  the .  autumn.  Nothiiig  remained  bctt  to  seek  immediate 
assistance  ;  and  with  only  sixteen  days'  provision,  the  col<my  set  sailj 
in  hopes  of  reaching  the  banks  of  Nemoundland,  and  getting  refieU 
But  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  met  loid 
Delaware,  who  brought  a  laige  supply  of  sustenance,  nen^settlers, 
and  eveiy  thin^  requisite  either  for  cultivation  or  defence.  Under 
the  skilful  admmistration  of  this  nobleman,  the  colony  began,  once 
more,  to  assume  a  promising  appearance.  He  was  succeeded  by  sit 
Thomas  Dale,  who  conclTkded  a  ti-eaty  of  friendshi]^  with  the  f  owha*- 
tans,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes  ot  Virginia. 

13.  Pocahontas^  the  amiable  iemale  who  bad  preserved  the  life  of 
captain  «Smitb,  Ireouently  visited  the  English  settlements ;  and  during 
(his  intercourse,  she  was  betrayed  on  board  a  vessel,  and  there  im^. 
l^isomd.  Her  father,  who  loved  her  uitli  the  most  ardent  affection. 
Was  obliged  to  discontinue  hostilities  on  such  conditions  ^s  were  die- 
laled  by  his  treacherous  enemy.  She  was  aftenvards  solicited  br 
Mt,  Roffe,  a  respectable  planter,  in  marriage.  Powhatan  consented, ' 
and  the  marriage  >vas  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp.  From 
this  time,  the  most  friendly  intercourse' subsisted  between  the  colonists 
and  the  Indians.,  Rolfc  and  his  wife  went  to  England,  where,  by  th<: 
introduction  of  captain  Smith,  Pocahontas  was  received  by  *l\e  court 
tvith  the  respect  due  to  her  birtii;  slie  was  instructed  in  tfie  christian 
religion,  and  publicly  baptized.  About  returning  to  America,  Poca- 
hontas died  at  Gravesend  ;  leaving  one  son,  from  whom  are  sprung 
some  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  Viiginia.  , 

14.  Hitherto  no  individual  right  of  property  in  lands  was  establish- 
ed! all  was  bolden  and  dealt  out  in  common.  But  the  governor,  in 
1,616,  divided  a  considerable  extent  of  land  into^small  lots,  and  grant- 
ed one  of  these  for  ever  to  each  individual ;  from  which  period  the 
colony  rapidly  extend<id.  The  culture  of  tobacco,  since  become  tiie 
G>Teat  staple  of  Viiginia,  was ,  introduced ;  but  the  eager  demand  foi 
the  article  in  England  caused  for  some  time  a  scarcity  of  ibod  in  tlie 
colony.  .  . 

16.  About  this  time,  a  Dutch  ship  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Iiavii^ 
sailed  up  James  river,  sold  to  the  planters  a  part  of  her  negroes ; 
ivhich  race  has  been  augmented  in  Viiginia  by  successive  importations 
and  by  natural  increase,  till  it  forms  more  than  one  third  part  of  the 
population. 

16.  In  1,619,  sir  George  Yeardley,  the  governor>  impelled  by  that. 
f>op4jIar  spirit  of  fi-eedom  which  ba^  ever  been  tlie  ch^^racteristic  of 
Americans,  called  (he  first  general  assembly  which  was  held  in  Vir- 
ginia.    At  this  time  eleven  corporations  sent  representatives  to  tlie  con- 
vention, which  was  permitted  to  assume  legislative  poorer,  the  natural 


privilege  of  man.  The  supreme  autlionty  was  lodged  partly  in  tlie 
([overnor,  parley -in  a  council  of  state  appointed  by  the  company,  and 
m  a  general  aj|senibly,  composed  of  lepresentatives  cf  the  pec»1e,  A 
•atural  efect  of  the  happy  change  w^aj^  an  /wicwasc  of  jjgricirf^p^ 
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The  eemfanjr  extendfed  the  trade  cxf  the  cokjiijr  (o  Holland  and  olbef 
countries.  This  mieasure  produced  tlie  first  difference  of  i^ntimest 
octween  the  c#Iony  and  the  parent  state.  Jealous  at  aee'wg  a  com* 
moditj,  (tobacco,)  for  whieh  the  demand  was  daily  increasiiu^,  con- 
ducted to  fore^  ports  beyond  its  control,  therel^  causing  a  diminu- 
tion of  revenue,  the  latter  endeavoured  to  check  this  colonial  enterprise, 
without  considering  that  the  restraint  was  a  breach  ol*  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

17.  The  suspicion  of  the  monarch  James  was  soon  roused,  and  tlie 
charter,  by  decision  of  the  kind's  bench,  was  declared  forfeit,  and  the 
company  dissolved.  Charles  1.  adopted  all  his  father^s  maxims  in 
respect  to  Viiginia,  which  during  a  great  part  of  his  re^  knew  no 
other  law  than  the  royal  will.  But  the  colonists  rdsistini!:.  Charles 
yielded  to  the  popular  voice  :  he  recalled  Harvey,  the  obnoxious 
governor,  and  appointed  sir  William  Berkeley,  a  man  of  g^reat  abili- 
des,  prudent,  virtuous,  and  popular  ;  whose  influence  was  directed  in 
finally  restcNriri^  to  the  people  much  the  same  share  in  the  government 
as  they  had  enjoyed  previously  to  the  revocation  of  the  charter. 

18.  After  the  execution  ol  the  king,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
commomvealth  under  Cromwell,  through  the  influence  of  the  eovemor, 
the  colonists  continued  to  adhere  to  their  loyalty  to  the  king.  In  1 ,651 , 
the  English  commonwealth  took  vigorous  measures  to  reduce  the  Viiv 

Sinians  to  obedience.  A  numerous  squa4ron,  with  land  ibrces,  was 
esjpatched  for  this  purpose.  Berkeley  resisted,  but  ivas  unable  to 
mamtain  an  unequal  contest,  and  was  soon  defeated.  The  peopie 
were»<  however,  allowed  to  rctain  the  privileges  of  citizens;  but 
Berkeley  retired  as  a  private  citizen.  Ciomwelrs  parliament  framed 
acts  pronibitijig  all  intercoui'se  lietween  the  colonies  and  foreign  states, 
and  allowing  no  trade  but  in  English  ships.  On  the  death  of  JTlathewj^ 
the  last  governor  appointed  by  Cromwell,  the  Vin^inians  burst  out  in 
new  violence.  They  called  sir  William  Berkeley  from  his  retirement, 
boldly  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  proclaimed  Charles  II.,  son  oi 
their  late  monarch,  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign.  Charles  was,  how^ 
ever,  soon  placed  on  the  throne,  and  the  Virginians  were  thus  saved 
from  the  ch^tisemeat  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  previous 
declaration  in  his  favour.  But  the  new -king  and  parliament  rewarded 
their  fidelity  by  increasing  the  restraints  upon  colonial  commerce  ! 

13.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Viiginia  in  1,688,  exceeded  sixty 
thousand,  and  ks  pomiiation  in  the  previous  twenty-eig^t  years  was 
doubled.  In  1,691,  tne  college  of  William  and  Maiy  was  founded. 
To  aid  in  its  erection  and  support,  the  sovereigns  whose  name  it 
bears,  gave  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  out  of  their  private  purse,  and 
granted  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  a  duty  on  tobacco,  for  its 
further  encouragement. 

SECTION  111. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND,  CON. 
NEC^ICUT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MAINE,  MARYLAND,  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY,  PENN- 
SYLVANIA,  DELAWARE,  AND  GEORGIA. 

1.  Thb  partttk>fi  of  the  great  territory  of  Vug^ia  into  Ncvth  and 
ISouth  Gokmks  has  alieady  been  mentioned,    mil  more  feeble  wer9 
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the  opcnliaiia  of  the  Pfymotrth  eompany,  to  wiidih  tvas  aaalgtied  flit 
conduct  of  the  northern  division,  although  animated  bj  tlie  zeal  of  ^ 
John  Popbaio,  chief  justicfc  of  England,  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and 
other  puoJic  spirited  gentlemen  of  the  west. 

2.  In  the  year  1,607^  the  same  in  which  James  Town  was  founders 
a  small  settlement  was  commeiKed  on  the  river  Sagadahoc,  noiv  called 
the  Kennebec  ;  but  (his  was  soon  abandoned.  Some  fishh^  vesseb 
visited  Cajje  Cod  sevei-al  times ;  among  them,  one  commanded  bj 
captain  Smith,  who  returned  with  a  high-wrought  description  of  t1\e 
coast  and  country  :  exhibttii^  a  ma^  of  tlie  bays,  harbours,  &c.,  on 
which  he  inscribed  "  New  England  ;  the  prince  of  Wales,  delighted 
with  the  representations  of  Smith,  immediately  confirmed  the  iiame. 

3.  To  the  operations  of  religion,  rather  than  to  the  desire  of  pecu- 
niary emolument,  are  the  various  settlements  of  New  England  indebt- 
ed  for  their  origin.  The  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private 
ju(%ment  were  net  then  properljr  understood ;  nor  was  the  charity 
and  mutual  forbearance  taught  cliristians  by  their  divine  master  prac«> 
tised  in  any  country.  Every  church  employed  the  hand  of  power  ia 
supporting  its  own  doetrintfs,  iind  opposing  the  tenets  of  another.  In 
rabmiing  the  rituals  and  exterior  symbob  of  the  church  of  England, 
Elizabetli,  lest  by  too  wide  a  departure  from  the  Romish  church  she 
might  alarm  the  populace,  had  allowed  many  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
to  remain  unaltered.  With  several  of  these  a  lai^e  number  of  hei 
subjects  beiii^  dissatisfied,  they  wished  to  address  their  Creator  ac* 
coroin^  to  their  own  opinions,  but  were  subjectod  to  very  rigorous 
penalties*  Those  who  disserted  from  the  established  church  obtained 
the  general  name  of  PtmtanSy  a  term  applied  co  them  because  they 
wished  for  a  purer  form  of  discipline  and  worship.  Among  the  most 
popular  and  ^i^nuous  dcclaimers  agninst  the  estaolished  church  were 
the  Brownists,  a  sect  formed  about  1,581,  by  Robert  Brown,  who  after- 
Wards  renounced  his  principles  of  separation,  and  took  ordei-s  in  the 
dturch  against  which  he  had  so  loudly  declaimed.  The  Rev.  Jchn 
Robinson,  the  father  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  follower  of  Brown,  l^ut  afterwards  renounced  the  principles 
of  the  Brownists,  and  became  tlie  founder  of  a  new  sect,  denominated 
hdependents**  Mr.  Robinson  affiimed  that  all  christian  congregations 
were  so  many  independent  religious  societies,  that  had  a  fip^ht  to  be 
covemed  by  their  own  laws,  independent  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 
B&nf  persecuted  in  England,  he,  with  many  others  embracing  his 

.  opimons,  removed  to  Holland,  whei-e  they  formed  churches  upon  their 
own  principles.  Remaining  there  some  years,  tlie  society  were  de- 
sirous to  reraiove  to  some  other  place  :  they  turned  their  thoughts  to 
America,  and  applied  to  James,  wlio  thoi^h  he  refuted  to  give  them 
any  positive  assurance  of  toleration,  seems  to  have  intimated  some 
promise  of  passive  indulgence. 

•  By  several  respectable  historians  of  this  country,  the  Independents 
♦  have  been  connected  ivith  the  Brownists,  between  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tieetof  whom  was  a  wide  difference.  The  Independents  excelled  (be 
Brownists  in  the  moderation  of  their  sentiments,  and  in  the  order  of  their 
discipline.  They  possessed  candour  and  charity,  believing'  that  true  re- 
union and  solid  piety  might  flourish  in  those  communities  under  the  juris- 
diction of  bishops,  or  the  governments  of  synods  or  presbyteries.  They 
approred  of  a  regular  ministry.  WhUe'thc  Brownists  allowed  promiMV 
autly  au  ranks  and  orders  of  men  to  teach  in  pnblic,  the  Independents  le- 
tulred  a  proper  eiaminatiois  of  the  oapacitf  and  talanls  of  dwi( 
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4.  Tb«7  readily  pcocured  a  tract  of  land  from  Uw  Plymouth  co|»- 
pamr.  Di)c  .hunored  aiid  twenty  persons  saUed  from  Plymouth  in 
\A20^  their  destination  being  Hudson's  river  :  by  some  treacheiy  ol 
she  Dutch,  who  tiien  contemplated  and  ailerwards  effected  a  settlement 
at  that  place,  they  were  canied  to  the  norths  and  landed  on  cape  Cod, 
the  eleventh  of  November  of  tiiat  year.  They  chose  for  their  resi- 
cteiice^a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Patuxet,  to  which  they  gave  the 
oanrie  of  New  Plymouth.  Before  spring,  half  their  number  were  cut 
off  by  famine  or  disease.  In  a  few  days  after  they  landed,  captain 
Btanaish  was  engaged  in  skirmisliing  with  the  Indians  ;  and  the  many 
disasters  which  tolTowed,  together  with  the  implacable  hostility  of  tKe 
Indians,  which  always  has  subsisted,  are  perhaps  more  owing  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  first  settlers,  than  to  the  pad  disposition  of  the 
natives. 

5.  This  c6lc»iy,  like  tliat  of  Virginia,  at  first  held  their  goods  and 
property  in  common  ;  and  their  progress  was  retarded  as  well  by  this 
circumstance,  as  by  the  impulse  of  imaginary  inspiration,  which  reg* 
ulated  ^ll  their  actions.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  tliese  well  meaning 
people,  when  they  became  incoi'porated  with  their  more  power fw 
hei^bours  of  Massachusetts  bat,  did  not  exceed  three  hundred. 

6.  In  the  year  1,629,.  Mr,  Whhe,  a  non^conformist  minister  at 
Dorchester,  having  formed  an  association,  purchased  from  the  Ply 
moadL  company  a  tract  extending  in  length  from  three  miles  north  of 
Merrimack  river  t6  Uiree  miles  south  of  Charles  river,  and  in  bpeadch 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  ocean  ;  and  obtained  a  charter  from 
Charies,  similar  to  that  giveti  to  the  two  Virginian  companies  by  James.. 
Five  ships  were  fitted  out,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  upwards 
of  three  hundred  souls,  amongst  whom  were  several  eminent  non* 
coiiforming  ministers.  On  tlieir  arrival,  they  found  the  remnant  of  a 
small  party  that  had  left  England  the  preceding  year,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Endicott,  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  companions 
deputy -governor.  They  were  settled  at  a  place  called  hy  the  Indians' 
Naumkeag,  to  which  he  had  given  the  scripture  name  of  Salem.  The 
new  colonists  immediately  formed  a  church,  elected  a  pastor,  teacher,- 
and  elder,  disregarding  the  intentions  of  the  king.  They  disencum- 
bered their  public  worship  of  evei-y  superfluous  ceremony,  and  re- 
duced it  to  the  lowest  standard  of  calvinistic  simplicity. 

But  much  as  we  jKespect  that  noble  spirit  which  enabled  them  to  part 
wiJtU  their  native  soil,  we  must  condemn  the  persecuting  spirit  o^thc 
colonists  themselves.  5ome  of  the  colonists,  retaining  a  hfeh  venera- 
tion for  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England,  refused  to  join  the  colonial 
state  establishment,  and  assembled  separately  to  worship  :  Endicott 
called  befoi'fe  liim  two  of  the  principal  offendei*s,  expelled  them  from 
the  colony,  and  sent  them  home  in  tlie  first  ships  returning  to  England. 

7.  Tlie  government  of  the  colony  was  soon  transferred  to  America, 
and  vested  in  those  members  of  tlie  company  who  should  reside  there. 
Tohn  Winthrop  was  appointed  goverijor,  and  Thomas  Dudley  deputy 
governor,  with  eighteen  assistants.  In  the  course  of  the  n^xt  vear, 
1,630,  fifteen  huti^ed  persons  anived  in  Massaphusetts  from  England, 
amongst'  whom  Were  several  distinguished  families,  some  of  them  io 
easy,  and  othere  in  affluent  pircumstances  ;  and  Boston,  Cbarlestown,  ^ 
Dorchester,  Roxbuiy,  and  other  towns,  were  settled.  ~ 

8.  The  first  general  court,  held  at  Charlestown,  ventured  to  deviate 
froi^-  tl)«k  d^arter  in  a  matter  of  grcat^noment :  a  la^ir  was  pasfied^' 
deoksLog  ihat.noi*e  should  be.freeujeo^or  be  entitled  to  any  aiare  hi 
lhfcjft*Ki»«i«*JMU  except  those  who  ha3  ^jeen  i«cc«ivcd  as  members  « 
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the  church.  The  fanatka.  spirit  contmuetTto  increase.  A  tniirfetci 
of  Salem,  named  Roger  Willianns,  haviiig  conceived  an  arerelon  {o 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  a  symbol  in  the  Enfflish  standard,  declaimed 
against  it  with  great  vehemence,  as  a  Telic  of  superstition  ;  and  £n^ 
cott,  in  a  transport  of  zeal,  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ensign  displayed 
before  the  governor's  gate .  This  frivolous  matter  dividcdr  the  colony  5 
but  the  matter  was  at  length  compromised  by  retaining  the  cross  In 
the  ensigns  of  forts  and  vessel?,  ami  erasing  it  from  the  colours  of  (hfe 

militia.  ^  ,  .  % 

9.  Inl,636,  Williams  was  banished  from  Salem?  andj  accompametJ 

by  many  of  his  hearers,  the  exile  went  south,  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  of  the  natives,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Providence ;  and  a 
Mr.  Coddington,  with  seventy-six  others,  exiled  from  Boston,  boogbt 
a  fertile  island  on  Narraganset  bay,  that  acquired  the  name  of  Rhoae- 
Island.  Mr.  Coddington  embraced  tlie  sentiments  of  the  Qiiakers,  or 
Friends  ;  he  received  a  charter  from  the  British  parliament,  in  which 
it  was  ordered,  that  *'  n<jhe  were  ever  to  l>e  molested  for  any  diflerenoe 
of  opinion  in  religious  matters  :"  5''et,.thfe  very  first  assembly  conven- 
ed under  this  authority,  excluded  Roman  catholics  from  voting -at 
elections*  and.  from  every  office  in  the  government ! 

10.  To  similar  causes  the  state  of  Connecticut  is  indebted  for  it« 
origin.  Mr.  Hooker,  a  favourite  minister  of  Massachuselts,  vn^ 
about  one  hundred  families,  after  a  fatiguii^  march,  settled  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  Connecticut,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Hart- 
ford, Springfield,  and  Weathersfiekl.  Their  rig-ht  to  this  territory 
was  disputed  by  the  Dutch,  who  l*ad  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  and  by  the  lords  Say-and-Seal  and  Brook,  who  had  com- 
menced the  settlement  called  Say-Brook.     The  Dutch  were  soon  ex- 

Eelled;  and  the  others  tyiiting  with  the  colony,"  all  were  incoi-porated 
y  a  rOTai  charter. 

.  11.  New-Hampshire  was  fii'st  settled  in  the  spring  of  1 ,623,  under 
the  patronage  of  sir  Ferdinand©  Gorges,  captain  .tohn  Mason,  and 
several  others,  who  sent  over  David  Thon>pson,  a  Scot,  Edwiird  and 
William  Hilton,  and  a  number  of  people,  furnished  with  the  requisite' 
supplies.  One  company  kinded  at  a  place  called  Little  Harbour  :  the 
other?  settled  at  Dover.  Mr.  Wheehvright,  a  clergy matr  banished  from 
Massachusetts,  founded  Exeter,  in  1,638. 

12.  Maine  ^vas  not  pjermanently  settled  until  1,635.  Goi^es  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  this  territory,  which  remained  under  its  own  govern- 
ment until  1,652^  when  its  soil  and  jurisdiction, -as  far  as  \he  middle  of 
Casco  bay,  was  claimed  by  Massachusetts. 

13.  The  mutual  hostility  of  the  English  and  Indians  commenced 
with  the  first  settlement ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1 ,637,  that  a 
ffjristematic  warfare  was  begun.  The  Pequods^  nho  brought  into  the 
pieI4  more  than  a  thousand  warriors,  were  exterminated  in  a  few 
months  by  the  combined  ti'oops  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.. 
In  the  night,  the  Pequods  weie  attacked,  near  the  head  of  Mistic,  by 
the  Connecticut  troops  and  Narraganset  Indians,  commanded  by  caj?-  • 


dwellings,  (he  ghastly  looks  of  the  dead,  the  gro(\ns  of  the  dyhig,  tfie 
ahrieks  of  the  women  and  children,  the  yells  of  the  friendlv  savages, 
presented  a  «cene  of  suWimlty  and  terror  indescribably  dreadfiri.'^- 
Ki  ^*' J"  V^^'  ^?  alliance  for  mdloal  dofence  was  formed  betweerrthfe' 
New-i-Rgland  colonies,  excepting  Rhode-!slai:d,  \vbkh  Ma»»acbfi««i' 
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w^  unwilijiiff  to  admit.     This  alliance  continued  until  the  charters 
were  armutlea  bj  James  tfaid  second.. 

I  15.  Up  to  1,638,  tiyenty-oue  thousand  British*  subjects  had  settled  * 
ia  New-^Snglaud ;  and  the  country  had  beeun  to  extend  the  fisheries^ 
and  to  export  com  and  lumber  to  the  West  indies.  In  1,656,  the  per- 
secution of  the  ^Makers  was  at  its  heigtit.  A  number  of  these  inoffen- 
sive people  having  arrived  in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  (i^m  £neland 
90d  j^rbadoes,  and  given  c^euce  to  the  clejrgy  of  tlie  estabnslied 
church  by  the  novelty  of  their  religion,  >vere  imprisoned,  and  by  the 
first  opportunity  sent  away.  A  law  was  passed,  which  proltibited 
masters  of  ships  from  bringing  Quakers  into  Massachusetts)  and  them* 
s^h'iis  from  coming  there,  under  a  graduated  penalty,  rising,  in  case 
of  a  return  from  banishment,  to  death.  Iti  consequence,  several  were 
hanged  I  These  proceedings  are  still  tlie  more  reipreheiisible  and  re- 
maivable^  when  conti'asted  with  a  previous  declaration  of  their  govern*  . 
ment,  which  tendered  '*  hospitality  and  succour  to  all  christian 
strangers,  flying-  from  wars,  famine,  or  the  tyranny  of  persecution." 
Tlje  anabaptists  were  also  persecuted  ;  many  were  disfranchised,  ami 
some  were  banished. 

,16.  Oo  the  accession  of  Jatnes  IK,  several  of  the  New-England 
colonies  were  deprived  of  their  charters  j  but  these,  with  various  un- 
important modihcations,  were  restored  after  the  revolution.  Sir 
William  Phipps,  a  native  of  Maine,  who  rose  to  wealth  and  power  in 
a  manner  tlie  most  extraoi-dinary,  was  the  first  governor  of  Massachu- 
sjjlts  under  the  new  charter.  Wilh  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men,  he 
wi£sted  from  the  French,  L'Acadie,  now  called  Nova  Scotia.  He 
aflervvards  made  an  unsucccssiiil  attempt  on  Quebec,  with  the  loss  of 
(Me  tUousand  inen.  The  iiew  charter,  whilst  it  curtailed  the  liberties, 
e^jteiided  tlie  territory  of  Massachusetts ;  to  it  were  now  annexed  New 
Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  all  the  country  between  tl» 
latter  and  the  river  Si.  Lawrence;  also  Elizabeth  islands,  Martha  » 
Viiieyard,  and  Nantucket.  The  people,  however,  had  just  reason  to 
UHuplain  that  they  no  longer  chose  their  governor,  under  xvhose  contpol 
was  the  militia,  and  who  levied  taxes  without  their  consent,  and  tried 
capital  offences.  ^ 

17.  About  this  time  tlie  pillars  of  society  were  shaken  to  the  foun- 
dation, in  and  about  Salem,  by  imaginary  witchcraft.     The  delusion 
c^Xkiu&nced  at  Salem  village,  now  Danvers,  in  the  family  of  Rev. 
Bainiiel  Paris.     Two  young  girls,  ©tie  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Paris,  aged  9; 
the  other  a  niece,  aged  11,  Here  affected  with*  singular  nervous  dis- 
oiders,  which,  as  they  baflled  tlie  skill  of  the  physician,  were  thought 
lo.  proceed  inm.  an  *'  evil  hand."     The  childnn  uere  believed  by 
the  Jieighbours  to  be  bewitched,  and  the  belief,  sanctioned  l^  the 
opinion  of  tbo  phyaiciaD,  becanae  general  throughout  the  vicinity. 
The  more  the  girls  were  noticed  and  pitied,  the  more  siiyjriar  and" 
exti-av^ant  was  their  conduct.     Upon  tlie  advice  of  the  neighbouni« 
ministers,  two  or  tlutje  private  fasts  were  first  kept^;  aftenvards  a  pub- 
lic one  in  the  village  and  other  congregations ;  and  finally,  the  gene^J 
cowTt  appointed  a  last  thFWgh  the  cclony.     This  course  gave  the  • 
occurrences  a  solcnm  aspect,  and  probably  contributed  to  tiie  public 
creduli^,  till  the  supposed  witchcraft  had  extended  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  county  oi  Ess^^x.     The  inilUuation  prevailed  fiom  March 
£)  October,  1,^92,  during  which  time  twenty  persons,  men  and  women, 
*yere  execiUed.    It  was  tiien  that  suspicion  roused  from  Its  Icthaigy  ; 
c^ademnation  ceased  ;  the  accusei-s  were  silent ;  tlftise  under  seiitenca 
R  r^efirieved,  awl  afterward.^  pard<rt>e<].^   I  '' 
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18.  la  the  yean  1.627  and  '38,  'ea  and  '70,  New-£ugland*e2^ 
fienced  violent  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1,638,  Harvard  c6ihpf, 
tiear  Boston,  the  oldest  seminary  of  leamin?  in  the  United  States*  was 
founded.  Four  hundred  pounds  were  voted  to  ft  by  the  genet^  court; 
and  this  sum-was  nearly  doubled  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  Juhu  Hantatd^ 
a- minister  of  Ciiarlcstown.  This  institution  is  now  the  most  rich^ 
endowed  of  all  the  American  colleges.  Yale  college,  at  New-Haven, 
was  founded  in  1,701^  ten  years  after  that  of  Williamand  Maiy,  in 
Viigima  ;  and  Dartmouth  college,  in  New-Hampsliire,  was  founded 
in  1,769.  The  first  printing  press  estabii^ed  in  the  British  colonies 
was  in  1,639,  at  Cambridge,  superintended  by  Stephen  Daye;  but 
erected  chieQy  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Glover,  an  English  deigyman, 
who  died- on  his  passage  to  America. 

19.  Maiyland,  the  first  colony  that,  fmm  jt«  beginning,  was  directly 

Swemed  as  a  province  of  the  British  enipircr,  was  founded  by  sir 
eoige  Calvert,  baron  of  Baltimoit*,  in  Ireland ;  a  Roman  catholic 
nobleman,  bom  in  Ei^Iand.  He  first  went  to  Viigiiria ;  but  meetine 
an  unwelcome  reception  there,  on  account  of  his  rel^ion,  he  fixed  his 
attention  to  the  lands  north  of  tlie  Potomac,  and  obtained  a  grant,  of 
them  from  Charles  1.  This  country  ^vas  called  Maryland*  in  honoui 
of  the  queen^  Henrietta  Maria.  The  religious  toleration  established 
by  the  charter,  the  first  dralt  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
sir  6eo!]ge  himself,  is  lionourabie  to  his  memory.  The  grant  was 
given  to  his  eldest  son,  Cecilius,  who  succeeded  to  his  titles ;  but 
Leo^rd  Calvert,  brother  to  Cecilius,  was  the  first  wvemor,  and  made 
the  first  stand,  at  an  island  in  the  Potomac,  which  he  nmned  St. 
Clements,  in  1,633.  ,He  made  several  purchases  of  the  Fndians,  with 
.  whom  he  cultivated  a  constant  friendship,  as  well  on  the  Potomac,  aj 
on  both  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  Never  did  ajiiy  people  enjoy  more 
happiness  than  the  inhabitants  of  Maiyland.  Whilst  Virginia  harass- 
ed all  who  dissented  from  the  Er^iish  church,  and  the  northem  colonies 
all  who  dissented  from  the  puritans,  the  Roman  catholics  of  Maiyland, 
a  sect  who  in  the  old  world  never  professed  the  doctrine  of  toleration, 
received  and  protected  their  brethren  of  every  christian  church,  and 
Its  population  was  rapidly  increased. 

?^-  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  seme  emigrants, 
chiefly  from  Virginia,  began  a  settlement  in  the  county  of  Albemarle  ; 
and  soon  aftenvards,  aiiothej?  establishment  was  commenced  at  cape . 
Fear,  bv  adventurers  from  Massachusetts.  These  were  held  together 
by  the  Jaws  of  nature,' without  any  written  code,  for  som«  time.  But 
Charles  II.  cofnpelled  the  colonists  to  become  subservient  to  his  rule, 
and  granted  to  lord  Clarendon  and  others  the  tract  of  land  which  now 
composes  Nortn  and  South  Carolina  :  perfect  fi^edom  in  religion  wa» 
granted  in  the  charter.  The  first  settlement  Mas  placed' under  the 
command  of  sir  William  Berkeley,  governor  of  Viiginia,  who  assigned 
his  authority  to  Mr.  Drummond.  In  1,761,  the  proprietoi-s  e^rtended 
their  settlements  to  the  banks  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  where 
«vharJe&ton  now  stands  ;  and  eventually  this  became  the  separate  state 

A?u.  V.^'^^."^-.  ^^^  culture  of  cotton  commenced  here  in  1,7(», 

and  t/iat  of  mdiffom  1,748.  .    '   ♦ 

hlhu^lT\^\?''^^  ^^^'  '^^^l^^  ^y  ^^"^  ^"*^*>»  and  was  by  (hem 
u!  Ih  ^^T  ^'^^^  ^  ^^"A"'y-  ^^  ^^'«^'^  ^^o^^'^^-^'  *  ciaimed  by  feWland 
^ve^r  ht'.TiT^'^^  ^"^'^^  Stu>;vesant,  tlie  Ihini  and  list  CutS 
S  f^histet^fkt^T-''^'-^^^^^^^  "'  V^^^'  ^'^  was  distingui*ed  m 
S^be  Mfh . ^^IrT'JK"'  v,gi  anoe.  In  1  ,U64  the  colony  »uri«ndei«f» 
to  tne  luigiish ;  and  the  ivhole  territoty  nmv  compnwi^  N«w.Vorkv 
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Nfsw-Jeisey,  logetiier  with  Pemjsylvaiiia,  P^iaivi^rc.  and  a  part  of 
Connecticut,  was  assigned  by  Charles  U.  to  his.  braver  the  clukool 


allowed  a  voice  in  the  legislature. 

2«.  In  1,664,  the  duke  of  York  sold  liiai  part  of  his  grant  now  call- 
ed New-Jersey  to  lord  Berkelejyr  and  sir.  George  Carteret.  It  had 
previously  been  settled  by  Hollandei-s,  Swedes,  and  Danes.  The 
county  of  Bergen  was  the  hrst  inhabited ;  and  very  soon  the  towns  of 
Elizabeth,  Newark,  Middle  ton,  and  Shrewsbury  were  settletL  Tlie 
cc^le^e,  originally  established  at  Newark,  was,  in  1,746,  finally  fixed 
at  Princeton :  its  chief  l)enefactor  was  governor  Belcher.  Among  the 
governors  6f  New-Jersey  was  the  celebrated  Barclay,  author  (^  the 
Apolc^y  for  the  Qtiakei&j,  oi^  which  sect  a  iaj-ge  number  had  establish- 
eu  themselves  there. 

23.  Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  William  Pcnn,  son  of  a  distin- 
guished admiral  of  the  same  name.  Fixun  principle  this  excellent 
man  joined  the  Quakers,  then  au  obscure  and,  persecuted  sect.  As 
one  of  the  members,  and  a  preachy.  Penn  was  repeatedly  imprisoned; 
but  he  plead  his  own  cause  witn  great  boldness,  and  procured  his  own 
acquittal  from  an  independent  juiy,  who  with  himself  were  imprisoned 
until  an  unjust  penalty  was  paid.  In  1,681,  he  purchased  of  Charles 
the  tract  now  called  Pennsylvania,  tor  an  acq.uittance  of  sij^teen  thou* 
sand  pounds  due  to  his  fatlier  ;  and  soon  atter,  he  obtained  from  ihe 
duke  of  York  a  conveyance  of  the  town  of  New-Caslle,  with  the 
countiy  which  no\'i^  forms,  the  sjtatie  of  Delaware.  The  first  colony, 
who  were  chiefly  of  his  own*  sect,  began  their  settlement  abcwe  tht 
confluence  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers,  in  Aiigust,  1,682. 
lhi&»miable  man  embarked,  with  about  two  thqusand  emigrants,  and 
in  October,  arrived  in  the  Delaware.-  Besides  his  own  people,  he 
was  aided  in  the'first,  settlement  by  Swedes,  Dutch,  Finlanders,  an.1 
otJusr.  Einglish.  The  first  legislative  assembly  was  held  at  Chester,  at 
that  time  called  Upland.  Among  the  first  h^vs  was  one  which  de- 
clared "  that  none,  acknowledging  one  God,  and  living  peaceably  in 
Society,  should  be  molestea  f5r  his  opinic^s  or  his  practice  ;  nor  be 
compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  ministry  whatever."  Philadel- 
phia  ivas  begun  in  1,683 ;  and  in  1,6^9^,  it  contained  seven  hundred 
bou€es,  and  aboi^t  foi|r  thoiisand  inhabitants,  Durir^  the  first  seventy 
years  of  tfiis  settle (nent,^  iif>  ii^stance  occurred  of  the  Indians  killing 
.  unarmed  people.  The  wise  and  good  man,  Pe^nn,  made  every  exer- 
tion and  sacrifice  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  favourite 
colony  ;/ah(i  bet^weentJie  persecution  hie  haato  encounter  in  England 
and  tne  difficulties  in  Pennsylvania^  his  life  was  a  continued  scene  of 
vexation — ^bis  private  fortune  was  matej-ially.  iiaurcd  by  the  advances 
he  made — ^he  was, harassed  by  his  creditors,  ana  obligea  tc  undeigo  a 
temporary  deprivatiqn  of  his  personal  Ub^rgr.  He  died  in  London,  in 
1,718,  leaving  an  inheritance  to  bis  children,  ultimately  of  immense 
value,  which  they  ei^jpved  until  the  revolution,  w^hen  it  was  assigned 
to  the  commonwealth  for  an  equitable  sum  of  money.  In  the  interval 
between  1,730  and  the  war  of  the  revolution,  in  this  state,  there  was  a 
great  influx  of  emigrants,  principally  irom  Germany  and  Ireland :  and 
mese  people  early  Ijrought  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures  into  Penn- 
sylvania. To  the  Germans,  she  is  indebted  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths ;  to  the  Irish,  for  various  trade* 
todiapensable  to  useful  agriculture. 

0©2  ' 
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«4.  Dehware  was  first  scttleil  in  l;627,  by  Ae  Swedes  aiKl  Fib. 
landers,  and  the  colony  bore-  the  name  of  NeV-Sweden.  It  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  the'  Dntcli  from  New-York,  and  remained 
subservient  to   that   colony   until,  it  passed   into  the  hands  of  th^ 

Enfflish.  '  .     •        1 

25.  Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  thirteen  colonies  that  re- 
volted from  Britain.  It  received  it.<  name  from  George  II.  In 
November,  1,732,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  enibarked  at 
Gravesemi,  under  general  Oglethorpe  ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing  year 
arrived  at  Charleston.  From  this  port  they  proceeded  to  therr  destin- 
ed territory,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Savannah.  The  Spaniards 
laid  claim  to  this  territoiy,  and  made  extensive  preparations  to  attack 
it.  But  through  the  finesse  of  Oglethorpe  in  practising  ari  innocent 
deception,  their  plans  were  defeated.  Foi'  many  years,  this  settle- 
ment languished  from  a  variety  of  causes.  General  Oglethorpe  was 
distinguished  as  a  soldier,  a  statesnjan,  and  a  philanthropist.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  American  revolution,  he  was  offered  the  cotntnand  of 
the  B;>itish  army  in  America,  but  this  from  principle  he  declined. 
After  the  contest  was  decided^  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety^seven 
years,  being  the  oldest  general  in  the  British  service. 


SECTION  IV. 

WAR  WITH  FRANCE,  AND  CONQUEST  OF  CANADA*  DIS- 
PUTES WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND  WAR  OF  THE  REVO- 
LUTION. 

1.  Nearly  coeval  with  the  fii-st  English  settlement  at  James  Town, 
in  Vii^inia,  was  the  establishment  of  a  French  colony  at  Quebec,  on 
the  ffreat  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  question  of  boundaiy  between 
Engmnd  and  France,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  unavaiiine  negotia- 
tion. France,  beside  havii^  Canada  in  the  north,  had  also  oiscovered 
and  settled  on  Mississippi  in  the  south  ;  and  in  1,763,  she  strove,  by  a 
military  chain,  the  links  of  which  were  to  be  formed  by  outposts 
stretching  alor^  the  Ohio  and  the  lakfeS;  to  connect  these  two  extreni- 
<ti^s,  and  thus  restrain  the  British  colonists  to  a  small  territory  on  the 
Atlantic  opean,  if  not  entirely  expel  them  from  the  country.  The 
question  of  jurisdiction  remained  to  be  decided  by  the  sword.  Re- 
peated complaints  of  violence  having  come  to  tlie  ears  of  the  governor 
of  Virginia,  he  determined  to  send  a  suitable  person  to  4be  French 
commandant  at  fort  Du  Quesnc;  (now  Pittsburgh,)  demanding  the 
reason  of  his  hostile  proceedings,  and  insisting  tliat  he  should  evacuate 


Seems  to  have  been  accomplished  with  all  that  prudence  and  couras[e 
which  were  so  eminently  displayed  by  this  nero  in  after  life.  At 
Imminent  peril,  being  waylaid  and  fired  at  by  Indians,  he  not  onlj 
faithfully  accomplished  the  errand  on  which  he  had  been  sent,  bu. 
gained  extensive  infoi-mation  of  the  distances  and  beariiijgs  of  places, 
and  of  the  number,  size,  ana  strength  of  nearly  all  the  enemiH 
lortresses.  ;....•?  # 

«.  The  reply  of  the  French  commander  brought  matters  to  a  crit»i 
ana  in  1,754,  the  Virginian  assembly  oiganized  a  regiment,  to  suppW 
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die  ctaivu  of  the  £i^iish  otw  the  tenitoiy  in  dispute  :  oC  this  ngi- 
E);eiit  a  Mr.  Fry  was  appointed  colonel,  and  the  youngs  Wash]nfi;UMi 
Aeutenant  colonel.  Colonel  Fry  dyings,  the  command  of  the  whole 
devolved  on  Washington.  The  French  having  been  strongly  rein- 
forced,  Washir^ton  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  was  attacked  in  works 
which  he  had  not  time  to  complete,  and,  after  a  brave  defence,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  ;  the  enemy  allowing  him  to  mjirch  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  to  retire  unmolested  to  the  inhabited  parts  c( 
Viiginia. 

3.  The  next  year,  1,756,  general  Braddock  was  sent*  from  Europe 
to  Virginia,  with  two  i^iments,  where  he  was  joined  by  as  maaY 
provincials  as  made  his  force  amount  to  twenty- two  hundred.  Brao* 
dock  was  a  brave  man,  but  lacked  that  courtesy  which  could  conciliate 
the  Americans,  and  that  modesty  which  should  profit  from  the  knowl* 
edge  of  tho»e  who  better  knew  the  ground  over  >vhtch  he  was  to- pass, 
and  the  B^ode  of  Fi-ench  and  Indian  warfarie,  than  himself.  He  push* 
ed  on  incautiously,  until,  within  a  few  miles  effort  DuQjuesne,  he  fell 
into  an^  ambush  of  French  and  Indians.  In  a  short  time,  Washington, 
who  acted  as  aid  to  Bi-addock,  and  whose  duty  called  him  to  be  on 
horseback,  was  tlie  only  person  mounted  who  was  left  alire,  or  not 
wounded.  The  van  of  the  army  was  forced  back,  and  the  whole 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Braddock  was 
mortally  wounded.  What  was  remarkable,  the  provincial  troops  pre- 
served their  order,  and  covered  'the  retreat  under  Washington ;  wnile 
the  regulars  broke  tlieir  ranlvs,  and  could  not  be  rallied. 

4.  Three  successive  campaij^ns  procured  nothing;  but  expense  and 
disappointment  to  the  Engjisll.  With  an  inferior  force,  the  French 
had  succeeded  in  every  catnpai^n  ;  and  gloomy  apprehensions  were 
entertained  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  British  colonies.  But  in  1,756,  a 
change  of  ministiy  in  England  took  place.  William  Pitt  was  placed 
at  the  helm.  To  despair,  succeeded  hope  ;  and  to  hope  victoiy- 
Supplies  were  granted  with  lil)erality,  ancl  given  without  reluctance: 
soldiers  enlisted  freely,  and  fought  with  enthusiasm.  In  a  short  time, 
the  French  were  dispossessed,  not  only  of  all  the  territories  in  dispute, 
but  of  Quebec,  and  ner  ancient  province  of  Canada  ;  so -that  all  which 
remained  to  her  of  her  numerous  settlements  in  North  America,  was 
New-Orleans,  with  a  few^  plantations  on  the  Mississippi.  Full  of 
•yoijth  and  spirit,  the  gallant  general  Wolfe,  who  led  the  European  and 
colonial  troops  to' viciory,  fell  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  in  the 
moment  of  success.  In  1,762,  hostilities  having  raged  nearly  eight 
year^,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  :  France  ceded  Canada,  and 
Spain  relinquished,  as  the  price  of  recovering  Havana,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  British,  both  the  Floridas  to  Great  Britain. 

,^.  Although  the  American  colonies  had  prmcipally  contributed  to 
the  great  extension  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  co-operating  with 
the  vigilance  of  more  than  four  hundred  cruisers  on  the  sea,  and 
furnishing  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  soldiers ;  yet  the  latter  re- 
garded her  plantations  as  mere  iastruments  in  her  hands.  On  the 
contraiy,  the  high  sentiments  of  li.berty  and  independence  nurtured  in 
the  colojues  from  their  local  situatfon  and  habits,  were  increased  by 
the  removal  of  hostile  neighbours.  Ideas  favourable  to  independence 
increased;  and  whilst  combustible  materials  were  collecting  in  tlie 
new  world,  a  brand  to  enkindle  them  ^vas  preparii^  in  the  oli 

6.  l^  1,765,  under  the  auspices,  of  the  minister,  George  Grenvi lie, 
liMi  ol»(^iou9  st^imp  act  pasfed  in  the  British 'parliaimettt;  by  which 
f^  H^sf^mentR  of  writing  \xi  daily  use  were  tp  be  nqll  and  vdd,  unless 
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axecuted  od  piiper  or  parchment  stamped  with  a  specific  dutj* :  Jau 
dociHTients,  leases,  deeds,  and  inderitures,  newspapers  and  advertise- 
ments, almanacs  and>  pamphlets,  executed  and  printed  in  America — 
all  must  contribute  to  the  British  tie&sury.  The  bill  did  not  pass 
without  the  decided  opposition  of  patriots  in  the  British  legislatiipe 
»vho  foretold  the  result,  and  who  declared  that,  the  colonies  being 
planted  by  British  oppression,  and  having  assisted  the  mother  country, 
(hat  the  mother  had  no  claim  on  the  child  to  derive  I'rom  it  a  revenue. 
1'he  bill  did  not  take  effect  until  seven  months  after  its  passage  ;  thus 
giving  the  colonists  an  opportunity  of  leisurely  examining  and  viewing 
the  subject  on  every  side.  They  vi'ere  struck  with  silent  consterna- 
tion ;  but  the  voice  of  opposition  was  first  heard  in  Virginia.  Patiick 
Henry,  on  the  50th  of  May,  brought  into  the  house  of  btngesses  in 
thai  colony  a  number  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  and  which 
<.oncluded  with  declaring,  *'  That  eveiy  individual,  who,  by  speaking 
or  actii^,  should  assert  or  maintain,  that  any  person  or  body  of  men, 
except  tne  general  assembly  of  the  province,  bad  nny  right  to  impose 
taxation  there,  should  be  deemed  an  enen^y  to  his  majesty's  colonv.*' 
These  resolutions  were  immediately  disseminated  t^irough  the  otlier 
provinces  ;  the  tongues  and  the  pens  of  well-informed  men  laboured 
in  the  holy  cayse — the  fire  of  liberty  blazed  forth  from  the  press.  The 
assembly  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  continental 
congress,  and  fixed  a  day  for  its  meeting  at  Net^'-York,  in  October. 
The  other  colonies,  witn  the  exception  of  four,  accepted  this  invita- 
tion, and  assembled  at  the  appointed  place.  Here  they  agreed  on  a 
declaration  of  their  rights.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  timidity  evinced  in  this  congress.  The  bqldest  and  most  im-" 
-pressive  arguments  were  offered  by  James  Otis  of  Massachusetts. 

7.  The  time  arrived  for  the  act  to  take  effect ;  and  the  aversion  to 
it  was  expressed  iti  stHl  stronger  terms  throughout  the  colonies.  By  a 
common  consent,  its  -  provisions  were  disregarded^  and  business  was 
conducted,  in  defiance  of  the  parliament,  as  if  no  stamp  act  was  in 
3xi8teilce  :  associations  were  formed  against  importing  British  manu- 
factures until  the  law  should  be  repealed  ;  and  lawyers  were  prohib- 
ited from  instituting  any  action  for  money  due  to  any  inhabitant  of 
England.  The  spirited  conduct  of  die  colonists,  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  British  merchants,  had  the  desired  effect.  Warm  discussions 
took  place  in  the  British  parliament  *,  and  the  ablest  speakers  in  both 
houses  denied  the  justice  of  taxing  the  colonieSi  The  opposition 
could  not  be  withstood  ;  and  iii  March,  1,766,  the  law  was  repealed. 

8.  Simultaneously,  however,;  with-  repealing  this  act,  the  British 
parliament  passed  another,  declaring  that  the  British  parliament  had 
a  right  to  make  laws  binding  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever  ;  and 
soon  after  another  bill  was  passed,  pnposir^  in  the  colonies  dut'ies  on 
glass;  paper,  painters'  colours,  and  tea.  The  fire  of  opposition  was 
now  reKindled  with  ad4itienal  ardour,  by  the  £^Tn6  principle,  exhibited 
in  its  new  form.  The  best  talents  throughout  the  colonies  were 
engaged,  in  the  public. prints  and  in  pamphlets,  to  work  up  the  public 
feelin|g  against  the  arbitraiyineasuresof  tne  British  parliament.  New 
associations  were  fbrmed  to  suspettd  the  Importation  of  British  manu- 
factures. The  Massacliusett?  assembly,  having  passed  i-esoiutions  to 
this  effect,  drew  forth  the  marked,displeasure  of  the  crown  4  and,  on 
their  refusal  to  cancel  their  resoiutioris.  wefe  dissolved. 

%.  In  1,768,  Mr.  Hancock's  sloop  Liberty  was  seized  at  Boston,  for 
tjpt  eiiterji^  all  the  wines  she  had  brought  from  Madeira  :  Af«  tf^med 
w  populace  to  a  high  degree  of  resentment.    Soon  afterwards,  two 
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Britii^  reg^iments,  and  some  armed  vessels,  were  sent  to  Boston,'  (o 
assist  the  revenue  officers.  The  parliament,  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  quelling  the  refractory  by  their  arms,  continued  to  dis- 
solve the  opposing  assemblies  :  but  the  colonies  remained  firm  in  their 
purposes. 

10.  Loiti  North  succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton,  as  British  premier 
in  Ij'^TO  ;  and  the  act  was  repeaj^d  imposing  a  duty  on  glass,  paper, 
and  painters*  colours  ;  but  that  on  tea  was  retained,  some  slight 
nrospect  of  allay iti^  the  difficulties  succeeded.  But  on  she  second  of 
March  an  affi:ay  took  place  in  Boston,  betivecn  a  private  soldier  and 
an  inhabitant.  This  was  succeeded,  m  a  few  days  aftenvards,  by  a 
mob  meeting  a  party  of  British  soldiers  under  arms,  who  were  dared 
to  fire,  and  who  at  length  did  fire,  and  killed  five  persons.  The  cap- 
tain win)  commanded,  and  the  troops  <vho  fired,  were  aftenvards  tried 
for  murder,  and  acquitted.     ^  ^ 

11.  Things  continued  in  this  mode  of  partial  irritation  until  1,773, 
xvhen  the  British  East  India  company  were  authorized  to  export  their 
tea  to  al!  places^  free  of  duty.  As  this  would  enable  them  to  sell  tJiat 
article  cheaper  m  America,  with  the  government  exactions,  than  they 
had  before  sold  it  without  them,  it  was  confidently  calculated  that  teas 
tnieht  be  extensively  disposed  of  in  the  colonies.  Large  consignments 
of  Tea  were  sent  to  various  parts,  and  agents  appointed  for  its  disposal.  . 
The  consignees,  in  several  ijlaces,  were  compelled  to  relinqufsh  their 
appointments.  Popular  vengeance .  prevented  the  landing  at  New- 
York  or  Philadelphia.  In  floston  it  was  otherwise.  The  tea  for  .the 
suppiy  of  that  port  was  consigned  to  the  sons  and  particular  friends  of 
governor  Hutchinson.  -  The  lea  was  landed  by  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  governor  and  consignees.  But  soon  a  party  of  men,  dressed  as 
Indians,  boarded  the  tea  ships,  broke  open  the  caigoeg,  and  threw  the 
contents  into  the  sea.  Enraged  against  the  people  of  Boston,  the  par- 
liaenent  resolved  to  take  legislative  vengeance  on  that  demoted  town. ' 
Disnegarding  the  forms  of  tiie  British  constitution,  by  which  none  are 
to  be  punished  without  trial,  they  passed  a  bill,  closing,  in  a  commer- 
cial sense,  its  port :  its  custom  house  and  trade  were  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Salem.  The  charter  of  the  cplony  was  new  modelled,  so 
that  the  whdie  executive  government  was  taken  fr©m  the  people,  and 
the  nomination  to  all  important  offices  vested  in  the  cro\m  ;  and  it  was 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  was  indicted  for  any  capital  offence  com- 
mitted in  aiding  the  magistrates,  he  might  be  sent  to  Gieat  Britain  or 

•  another  colony  for  trial.  Property,  liberty,  and  life,  were  thus  subject 
to  ministerial  caprice.  The  parfiament  went  still  further,  and  pacsed 
an  act  extending  the  boundaries  of  Canada,  southward  to  the  Ohio, 
westwatd,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  north<\'ard,  to  the  borders  of  the 
Hudson's  bay  company,  assimilating  its  laws  with  the  French,  which 
dispensed  with  the  trial  by  jury,  and  rendering  the  uibabitants  passive 
agents  ia  the  bands  of  power. 

12.  The  flame  was  now  kindled  in  eveiy  breast ;  and  associations 
were  formed,  and  committees  of  correspondence  were  established, 
which  product  a  unity  of  thought  and  action  throughout  the  colonies. 
GeneralGage,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  arrived  in  Boston,  in 
1,774,  with  more  troops,  with  the  avowed  fntention  of  dragooning  the 
refractory  Bostonians  into  compliance.  A  general  sympathy  was 
excited  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Boston  :  addresses  poured  in  , 
from  all  quarters  ;  Marblehead  offered  to  the  Boston  merchants  the 
use  of  her  wharves,  and  Salem  refused  to  adopt  the  trade,  the  offer  of 
vhicb  had  been  proffi&red  as  a  temptation  to  iier  cupidity.    A^fairB 

66  * 
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rapt4!y  approadied  a  crisis.  T1)C  preparntions  foi  efff^ce  afi4  defente,' 
inuuced  general  Gage  to  fortify  JBoston,  and  to  seize  on  the  po^vder 
lodged  at  the  arsenal  at  Charleslowri. 

13*  In  Septembrr,  deputies  from  most  of  the  colonies  met  in  boii" 
gress,  at  Philadelphia.  Tbes^  delegates  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
me  people  of  Massachusetts  ;  wrote  a  letter  to  general  Ga^e ;  pob- 
lishbd  a  declaration  of  rights  ;  formed  an  association  not  to  import  or- 
use  British  goods  ;  sent  a  ipetition  fo  the  king  of  Great  Britam  ;  a» 
address  to  the^inhabitanls  of  that  kingdom  ;  anotlier  to  the  inbabitatHs 
cf  Canada ;  and  another  to  the  inhabitants  oi  the  colonies.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  (l  ,775,)  was  passed  the  Jishery  hilU  bf 
which  the  northern  colonies  wer§  forbidden  to  fish  on  the  banks  OJ 
Newfoundland  for  a  certain  time.  This  bore  hrtrd  upon  the  commerce 
of  these  colonies,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  tlie 
fisheiy. 

'  14.  So6n  after,  another  bilf  was  passed,  which  restrained  the  trade 
of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and.the 

^  West  Indies,  except  under  certain  conditions.  These  repeated  acts 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  Great  Biitain,  alienated  the  afifections^of 
America  from  her  parent  and  sovereign,  and  produced  a  combined 
opposition  to  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  Preparations  began  to  be 
made  to  oppose  by  force  the  execution  of  these  acts  of  parliameDi. 
The  militia  of  the  country  were  trained^to  the  use  of  arms — gre»t 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  obtain  all  kinds  of  military  stores. 

15*.  In  February,  colonel  Leslie  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of - 
troops  from  Boston,  to  take  possession  of  some  camion  at  Salem.     But 
the  people  had  intelligence  of  the  design— took  up  the  drawbridge  in 
that  town,  and  prevented  the  troops  Trom  passii>g,  until  the  caraion 
were  secured  ;  so  that  the  expedition  foiled.     In  April,  colonel  SmHh 

^  and  major  Pitcairn  were  sent  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  destroy  the 
military  storcs  which  had  been  collected  at  Concord,  about  twenty 
mile*  from  Boston.  At  Lexington  the  militia  were  collected  on  a 
green,  to  oppose  the  incursion  of. the  British  forces.  These  were  fired 
upon  by  the  British  troops,  and  eight  men  killed  on  the  spot. 

16.  The  militia  \iiere  dispersed,  and  the, troops  proceeded  to  Con- 
cord ;  where  they  destroyed  a  few  stores.  But  on  their  letum  they 
were  incessantly  narassed  by  the  Americans,  who,  inflamed  with  just 
resentment,  fired  upon  them  from  houses  and  fences,  and  pui-sued  them 
to  Boston.  Here  was  spilt  the ^rs^  blood  in  the  war  which  se^'€^Fed  ' 
Amciica  from  the  British  empire.  Lexi7igion opened  the  first  scene 
of  the  great  drama,  which,  in  its  progress,  exhibited  the  most  illustri- 
ous characters  and  events,  and  closed  with  a  revolution,  equally 
glorious  for  the  actors,  and  jmportant  m  its  consequences  to  the  luunian 
race.  This  battle  loused  all  America.  The  militia. collected  from 
all  quarters,  and  Boston  wa^  in  a  few  days  besieged  by  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  A  stop  was  put  to  all  inlercoui'se  between  i^ie  to\yn  and 
countiy,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  want  of  provisions. 
General  Gage  promised  to  let  tlie  people  depart,  if  tney  wouhi  deliver 
UP  their  a/ms.  The  people  complied  ;  but  when  the  general  bad 
obtained  their  arms,  the  perfidious  wretch  refused  to  let  the  people  go. 

17.  In  the  mean  time,  a  small  number  of  men,  under  the  comma^xl 
of  colonel  Allen  and  colonel  Easton,  without  any  public  orders,  soi>- 
prised  and  took  the  British  garrison  at  Ticondeioga,  witliOMt  the  [q&b  • 
of  a  nian.  . .  ■ 

Ifi^  In  June  followjug,,  our  triops  alteinpied  to  fortify  Bunlfier's  ifiUr 
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iRrliich  I^s  in  Cimrfestown,  and  but  a  myh  and  a  half  Iroh)  fioMnn. 

They  bad,  during  the  uight,  thro^vn  up  a  sipan  breastwork,  which 
I      «heitercd  them  from  Uie  fare  of  the  British  cannon.     But  the  next 

ihoming*,  the  British  anny  was  sent  to  drive  them  from  the  hill ;  and 

landing  under  cover  of  their  cannon,  they  set  fire  to  Charlestown,  which 

was  consumed,  and  marched  to  attack  our  troops  in  the  entrenchments. 

A  severe  engagement  ensued,  hi  which  the  British  suffered  a  very 
1  great  loss,  both  of  officers  and  privates.  They  were  repulsed  at  first, 
[  and  thrown  into  disorder;  but  they  iinally  carried  the  fortification 
,  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Araericaas  suffered  a  small  loss 
,  compared  with  the  British ;  but  the  death  of  the  brave  general  Warren, 
I  wlio  fell  in  the  action,  a  mar*yr  to  the  cause  of  his  countiy,  was  seveitj- 
;  ly  felt  and  universally  lamented.  . 
J         .  19.  About  this  time,  the  continental  congress  appointed  Geoigc 

Washington,  Esq.  to  the  chief  command  of-  the  continental  armvi 
J  This  gentleman  had  been  a  distinguished  a«id  successful  officer  in  the 
ij  preceding  war,  and  he  seemed  destined  by  Heaven  to  be  the  savioui 
I  of  his  country.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with  a  diffidence  wliicb 
.  was  a  prool  of  his  prudence  and  hisrgreatness.  He  refused  any  pay 
-      for  eig^bt  ycaj'sMaborious  and  arduous  service  ;  and  by  his  matchless 

skill,  torUtude,  and  perseverance,  conducted  America,  through  inde- 
'  scribable  difficulties,  to  independence  and  peace.  While  true  merit  is 
J  esteemed,  or  virtue  honoured,  mankind  will  never  cease  to  revere  the 
;.  memory  of  this  hero;  and  while  gratitude  remains  in  the  human 
'      breast,  the  piaises  of  Washington  shall  dwell  on  every  American 

tongue  I 

■^  20.  General  Washington,  with  other  officers  appointed  by  congress, 

^  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  t(K>k  command  of  the  American  anny  ir 
^  July,  From.this  time,  the  affairs  of  America  began  to  assume  tht 
'^     appearance  of  a  regular  and  general  Opposition  to  the  forces  of  Greai 

'*  ^  Bntain.  -   . 

^  21.  In  autumn,  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  commarid  ot  genera 

^  Montgomery,  besieged  and  took  the  garrison  at  St.  John's,  whicJ 

*  commands  the  entrance  into  Canada.     The  prisoners  amounted  U 

'"  about  seven  hundred.    General  Montgomery  jjursued  his  success,  am 
took  Montreal,  and  designed  to  push  his  victories  to  Quebec.     A  bodj 

^^  of  tr6ops>  commanded  by  Arnold,  was  ordered  to  march  to  Canada 

^^  by  the  river  Kennebec,  and  throud)  the  wilderness.    After  sufferhj 

'•^^  every  hardship,  and  the  most  distressing  hunger,  they  arrived  ii 
i^   •Canada,  and  were  joined  by  general  Montgomery,  before  Qpebec 

'^  This  city,  which  was  commanded  by  governor  Carieton,  was  jmmc 

^  diately  besieged.     But  there  being  little  bopeof  takmg  the  town  bj 

'^  a  sic<^e,  it  was  determined  to  storm  it.     The  attack  was  made  on  th 

^-  Jast  Say  of  Decembci ,  but  proved  unsuccessful,  and  fatal  to  the  bray. 

^  ceneral,  who,  with  his  aid,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  scale  the  walh 

«•  Of  the  three  divisions  which  attacked  the  town,  one  only  eulered,  an 

^  that  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  superior  force.    After  thJS  clete» 

:*  Arnold,  who  now  commanded  the  troops,  continued  some  months  betoi 

^  Quebec,  although  his  troops  suffered  incredibly  by  cold  and  sicknes! 

(^  But  the  next  spring  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  Capadi 

^  22.  About  this  time  the  large  and  flourishing  town  ot  JNfortolk,  i 

•*  Vmrinia,  was  wantonly  burnt  by  order  of  lord  Dunmore,  the  royj 

i*  covenior.    General  Gage  went"  to  England  in  September,  and  wi 

^  Succeeded  in  command  by  general  Howe.     Falmouth,  »  consideraW 

^  town  in  the  province  ot  Maine,  in  Mas8achu.^tts,  sharedthe  tatfi  f 
Norfolk ;  being  laid  in  ashes  by  order  ef  the  BritM  admiral. 
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83.  The  fihtish  king  entered  into  Irealieft  .wilb  aos^yoi  the  denusin 
princes  for  about  seventeen  thousand  nien,  who  were  to  be  sent  to 
America  the  next  year,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  colonies.  The  British 
parliament  also  passed  an  act,  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  America; 
and  while  ihej  repealed  the  Boston  port  and  fishery  bills,  they  declar- 
.  ed  all  American  property  on  the  kigh  seas  forfeited  to  the  captors. 
This  act  mduced  con^ss  to  change  the  mode  of  cariying  on  tlie  war; 
and  measures  were  taken  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  j^oston.     For  this 

Eurpose,  batteries  were  cpened  on  several  hills,,  from  whence  shot  aiid 
ombs  were  thrown  into  the  to^vn.  But  the  batteries  which  were 
opened  on  Dorchester  point  had  the  best  effect,  and  soon  obliged 
general  Howe  to  abandon  the  to\vt).  In, March,.  1,776,  the  Britisl* 
troops  embarked  for  Halifax,  and.  general  Washington  entered  the 
town  in  triumph.    ' 

24.  In  the  ensuing  summer,  a  small  squadron  of  ships,  under  the 
command  of  sir  Peter  Parker,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  the  gene- 
rals Clinton  and  Cornwallis,  attempted  tu  take  Charleston,  the  capital 
of  South  Carolina.  The  ships  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  fort  on 
Sullivan's  island,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  tlie  expeditiou 
>vas  abandoned.  .      . 

25.  In  July,  congress  published  tlieir  declaration  of  independence, 
which  for  ever  separated  Ameiica  from  Great  Britain.  This  great 
ftvent  toolr  place  two  hundred  arid  eighty-four  years  after  the  first  dis- 
CQvciy  of  America  by  Columbus — one  lmndried.and  seventy  froni  the 
first  effectual  settlements ,  in  Virginia — and  one  hundred  and  fil'ty-six 
from  the  first  settlement  of  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  which  were 
the  earliest  English  settlements  in  America.  Just  alter  ttiis  declarn- 
lirvn,  general  Howe,  with  a  powerful  force,  arrived  near  Kew-Yorkj 
and  landed  the  troops  upon  Staten  Island.  General  Washington  was 
iu  New- York,  with  about  thirteen  thousand  men,  en(?amped  either  io  i 
the  city,  or  in  the  neighbourinff  fortifications.  I 

26.  The  oiKjrations  of  the  iBvitish  began  by  the  action  on  Long 
Island,  in  the  month  of  August.  The  Americiihs  were  defieatedj  and 
general  Sullivan  and  lord  Sterlii^,  wjth  a  large  body  of  men,  were 
made  prisoners.-  The  nlehi  ailer  the  engagement,  a  retreat  was 
ordered,  and  executed  witli  such  silence,  that  the  Americans  left  the 
island  >vithout  alarming  their  enemies,  aiid  without  )oss.  In  Septem- 
ber, the  city  of  New- York  was  abandoned  by  tlie  American  army,  aad 
taken  by  the  British. 

*  27.  In  November,  fort  Washiii^lon,  on  York  Island,  u  as  tiilcen^  aixU 
more  than  two  thousand  men  made  pnsoners.  Fort  Lee,  opposite  to 
fort  Washington,  on  the.  Jersey  shore,  was  soon  after  taken,  but  tbe 
garrison  escaped.  About  tiie  same  time,  general  Clinton  was  seiii, 
wjtli  a  body  of  troops,  to  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island,  and  suc- 
eeeded.  In  addition  to  all  these  .losses  and  defoals,  the  American 
army  siJIered  by  desei-tion,  and  more  by  sickness,  which  \)as  epiden/ic, 
jwd  veiy  mortal. 

2tt.  The  northern  army,  at  Ticondcroga,  was  in  a  disaffreealile 
Bituaiion,  particularly  after  tlie  battle  on  lake  Champlain,  in  wWcblW 
Amerjcan  fojce,  consisting  of  a  few  light  vessels,  under  the  command 
or  Arnold  and  general  Waterbury,  was  totally  dispersed.  Buf genera! 
Carleton,  instead  of  pursuing  his  victoiy,  landed  at  Crowa  Pointlrer 
connpiteied  our  posts  at  Ticonderqga  and  Mount  IndciendenceJajad 
letumed  to  winter  quar^ra  m  Canada.  .^T'T- 

L  ^-^1*/  ^^4**««Io8e  ofthisyear,  tlie  American  atmy  was  dwiiujl^fax* 
handful  of  mf  n  j  wd  general  Lee  was  taken  prisixi^r  in  New-J«^. 
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Far  torn  being  didccm^^ged  at  tbesf^  losses,  coi^rBAS  took  mearaies  to 
raise  and  eftablish  an  army.  In  this  critical  situation,  general  Wash- 
ir^ton  &urprist;d  and  iook  a  lai^e  body  of  Uessiaas,  wlio  wei«  canton- 
ea  at  Trenton  ;  and  soon  aflor,  anolhcr  body  of  the  British  troops,  at 
Princeton.  The  address  in  planning  and  executing  these  Enterprises! 
•reflecfted  the  highest  honour  on  tlie  commander,  and  ihe  success  reviv- 
ed the  desponding  Iwpes  of  America.  The  loss  of  general  Mercer,  a 
gallant  officer,  at  rrinceton,  was  the  principal  circumstance  tliat  allay- 
ed the  ioy  of  victory.  ^ 

30.  The  following  year,  (l,777,)  was  distinguished  by  veiy  memo- 
rable events  in  favour  of  America.  On  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
governor  Tryon  was  sent,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  destroy  the  stores 
at  Danbuiy,  in  Connecticut.  This  plan  was  executed,  and  the  town 
mostly  burnt.  The  enemy  suffered  in  their  retreat,  and  the  Americans 
lost  general  Wooster,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  General  Pres- 
cott  was  taken  from  his  quartere  on  Rhode  Island,  by  the  address  and 
enterprise  of  colonel  Barton,  and  conveyed  prisoner  to  the  continent. 
General  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  the  northern  British  army,  took 
possession  of  1  iconderoga,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  pushed  his  successes,  crossed  lake  Georare,  and  encamped 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  Saratoga.  His  progress  was 
however. checked  by  the  defeat  of  colonel  Baum,  near  Bennington,  in 
which  the  undisciplined  militia  of  Vermont,  under  general  Stark,  dis- 
played unexampled  bravery,  and  captured  almost  the^  whole  detach- 
ment. The  milftia  assembled  from  all  pails  of  New -England,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  general  Buigoyne.  These,  with  tlie  regular  troops, 
formed  a  respectable  anny,  commanded  by  general  Gates.  After 
two  severe  adtions,  in  which  the  generals  Lincoln  and  Arnold,  behaved 
with  uncommon  gallantry,  and  Avere  wounded,  general  Buigoyne  found 
hiuiself  enclosed  with  brave  troops,  and  was  forced  to  surrender  his 
whole  anny,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  into  ihe  hands  of  the 
Americans.  This  happened  in  October.  This  event  diffused  a  uni- 
versal joy  over  America,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  treaty  with 

31.  But  before  these  transactions,  the  main  body  of  the  Brittsh 
forces  had  embarked  at  New- York,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and 
landed  at  the  head  of  Elk  river.  The  army  soon  began  their  march 
for  Philadelphia.  General  Washington  had  determined  to  oppose 
them,  and  for  this  purpose  made  a  stand  upon  tlie  heights  near  Brandy- 
wine  creek.  Here  the  armies  engaged,  and  the  Americans  were  over 
powered,  and  suffered 'great  loss.  The  enemy  soon  pursued  their 
march,  and  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  towards  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember. Not  long  alter,  the  two  armies  were  again  engaged  at  Ger- 
mantown,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  the  Amen'cans  had  the 
advantage ;  but  by  some  unlucky  accident,  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  turned  in  fevour  of  the  British.  Both  sides  suffered  considerable. 
toss  ;  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  was  General  Nash.      \^    .     /^ 

32.  In  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  Mud  Island  and  Red  Bank,  the 
Hessians  were- unsuccessful,  and  their  commander,  colonel  Doncp, 
killed.  Tlie  British  also  lost  the  Augusta,  a  ship  of  the  line.  But 
the  forts  were  afterwards  taken,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware 
Qpened.  General  Washington  was  reinforced  with  part  of  the  troops 
which  had  composed  the  northern  anriy,  under  general  Gates ;  and 
bodi  armies  retired  to  winter  quarters. 

33.  In  October,  the  same  month  in  which  general  Butgoyne  was 
taken  at  Saratoga,  general  Vaughan,  with  a  small  fleet,  sailed  up  ^ 

Pp 
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Hudson's  liver,  and  wantonly  bunU  Kingston,  a  beatiUful  Dutch  settle- 
ment, on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

34.  The  beginmng  of  the  next  3*ear  (1,770)  ^vas  distij»pin«'hed  by  a 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Fr«incc  and  Amertca  ;  by  whicli  we  oLtnni- 
ed  a  powerful  ally.  When  the  English  ministry  were  informed  that 
this  treaty  was  on  foot,  they  despatched  cominissioiiei's  to  America, 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  But  America  would  not  now  accept  their 
offers.  Early  in  tlie  spring,  count  de  Estaing,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line,  was  sent  by  the  court  of  France  to  assist  America. 

35.  General  Howe  left"  the  army,  and  returned  to  England  ;  the 
command  then  devolved  upon  sir  Henry  Clinton.  In  June,  tlie  Biitisb 
army  left  Philadelphia,  and  marched  for  New-York.  On  their  march 
they  were  much  annoyed  by  the  Americans ;  and  at  Monmouth  a  very 
regular  action  took  place  between  pait  of  the  armies ;  tlie  enemy  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  ;  and  had  general*  Lee  obeyed  his  orucrs,  a 
signal  victory  must  have  been  obtained.  General  Lee,  for  his  ill  con- 
duct that  day,  was  suspended,  and  was  never  afterivards  permitted  to 
join  the  army. 

.36.  In  August,  general  Sullivan,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  at- 
tempted to  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island,  bi.t  did  not  succeed. 
Soon  after,  the  stores  and  shipping  at  Bedford,  in  Massachusetts,  were 
burnt  by  a  party  •  of  British  troops.  The  same  year,  Savannah,  the 
capital  of  Gecrffia,  was  taken  by  the  British,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Campbell.  In  the  following  year,  (1,779,)  general  Fiincolii 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  Governor 
Tryon  and  sir  George  Collier  made  «n  incuVsioh  into  Connecticuti 
and  burnt^  with  wanton  barbarity,  the  towns  of  Faii-field  and  Norwalk, 
•  37.  But  the  American  arms  were  crowned  with  success  in  a  !x>fd 
attack  upon  Stony'Point,  which  was  surprised  and  taken  by  general 
Wayne,  in  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July.  Five  hundred  men  were 
made  prisoners,  with  a  small  loss  on  either  side.  A  party  of  British  . 
forces  attempted,  this  summer,  to  build  a  fort  on  Penobscot  river,  for 
the  jr>urpose  of  cutting  timber  in  the  neighbouring  foresta.  A  plan  was 
laid,  by  Massachusetts^,  to  dislodge  them,  and  a  considerable  fleet  col- 
lected for  the  jpurpose.  But  the  plan  failed  of  success,  and  the  whole 
marine  torce  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  except  some  vessels, 
which  were  burnt  by  the  Americans  themselves. 

38.  In  October,  general  Lincoln  and  count  de  Estaing  made  an 
assault  upon  Savannah  ;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.     In  this  action,  the  celebrated  Polish  count/PoIaski,  who  had  ac- 

auiied  the  reputation  of  a  brave  soldier,  was  mortally  wounded.  Fn 
lis  summer,  general  Sullivan  marched,  with  a  body  of  troop?,  into 
the  Indian  country,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  all  their  provisiojis  and 
settlements  that  lell  in  his  way. 

39.  On  tlie  openmg  of  the  campaign,  the  next  year,  (1,780^)  Jhe 
British  tixxips  left  Rhode  Island.  An  expedition  under  sreneral  CJiii- 
ton  and  lord  Cornwallis,  was  undertaken  aga?n<t  (Charleston,  Squth 
Carolina ,  where  genei'aJ  Lincoln  commanded.  This  (own,  after  a. qlos| 
siv«e  of  about  six  weeks,  was  surrendered  to  tlie  British  coramaiitto  { 
and  general  Lincoln,  arid  the  whole  American  garrison,  were.  Uiade 
prisoners. 

40.  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  tJie  command  in  the  south^m 
department,  and  another  army  collected.  In  August,  lord  CoiDwaJIic 
attadced  the  American  troops  at  Camden,  ih  South  Carolina,  and  iDut- 
ed  them  with  considerable  loss.  He  aftenvards  marched  thmugh  tha 
Boutbern  states,  and  supposed  them  entirely  subdued.    The 
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imnnier,  the  British  lroo{>s  made  frequent  incursioRs  fnHn  New- Yoili 

ioto  Ihe  Jerseys ;  ravagine  and  plunderifig  the  country.    In  some  oA' 

tbese  descents,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caldvve}],  a  respectable  cleigyman  and 

nartti  patriot,  and  his  lady,  were  iniiumanly  murdered  by  tne  savage 

soldieiy. 

41.  In  July,  a  French  fleet,  under  Monsieur  de  Ternay,  >vith  a 
li^y  of  laud  forces,  commanded  by  count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at 
Rhode  Inland,  to  the  great  joy  of  ^he  Americans. 

42.  This  year  ws^s  also  distinguislied  by  the  infamous  treason  of 
Arnold.  General  Washington  having  seme  business  to  transact  at 
Weathersfield,  in  Connecticut,  left  Arnold  to  command  the  important 
post  of  West  Point,  which  guards  a  pass  in  Hudson's  river,  about  sixty 
miles  from  New^York.  Arnold's  conduct  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  preceding  winter,  had  been  censured,  and  the  treatment  he  receiv- 
ed in  consequence  had  given  him  offence.  He  determined  to  have; 
revenge;  and  for  this  purpose  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  sir 
Henry  Uh'nton,  to  deliver  Westi  Point  and  the  army  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  VVhile  general  Washington  was  absent,  he  dismounteii 
the  cannon  in  some  of  the  forts,  ancf  took  other  steps  to  render  the 
takiiig  of  tlie  post  easy  for  the  enemy.  But  by  a  providential  discov- 
ery, the  whcde  plan  was  defeated.  Major  Andre,  aid  to  general 
Clinton,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  been  up  the  river  as  a  spy,  to  con- 
cert the  plan  of  operations  with  Amold,  was  taken,  condemned  by  a 
court-martial,  and  executed.  Arnold  made  his  escape  by  getlh^  on 
board  the  Vulture^  a  British  vessel  which  lay  in  the  river.  His  con- 
duct has  stamped  him  with  infamy,  and,  like  all  traitors,  he  is  despised 
by  all  mankind.  General  Washington  anived  in  camp  just  after 
Arnold  had  made  his  escape,  and  restored  order  in  the  garrison. 

43.  After  the  defeat  of  general  Gates,  in  Cai*olina,  general  Green 
was  appointed  to  the  command  in  tlie  southern  department.  Froiiji 
this  period,  things  in  this  quarter  wore  a  •  more  favom-able  aspect. 
Colonel  Tarleton,  the  active  commander  of  the  British  legion,  was 
4e^featcd  by  general  Moigan,  the  intrepid  commander  of  the  riflemen. 
A^r  a  variety  of  movements,  the  two  armies  met  atGiiilford,  in  Noith 
Carolina.  Here  was  one  of  the  best  fought  actions  during  the  war. 
General  Greene  a»Kl  lord  Cornwallis  exerted  themselves,  at  IIm?.  liend 
of  their  respective  amiies,  and,  although  the  A^Tiericans  were  oblige<l 
to  retire  from  tiie  field  of  battle,  yet  tlif  British  vtmy  suffered  an  im- 
mense loss,  and  could  not  pursue  the  viclrjry.  Tliis  acfion  happened 
on  the  loth'of  March,  1,781 . 

44.  In  the  spring,  Arnold,  who  was  msda  a  bi  igadier-gencral  in  the 
pritish  service,  with  a  small  number  of  troops,  sailed  lor  Virginia,  and 
plundered  the  coimtry.    This  called  the  attention  of  the  French  fleet 

,  to  that  quarter,  and  a  naval,  engagement  took  place,  between  the 
English  and  French,  in  which  some  of  the  Englisii  ships  w  ere^  much 
damagedr  and  one  ent:frely  disabled. 

46.  After  the  battle  at,  Guilford,  gcn*:ral  Greene  moved  toward* 
Bouth  Carolina,  to  drive  the  British  from  their  posts  in  that  state. 
Here  lord  Rawdon  obtained  an  inconsiderable  advantage  over  the 
Ainerieans,  near  Camden.  But  general  Greene. more  than  recovered 
this  disadvantage,  by  the  brilliant  and  successful  action  at  the  Eutaw 
*I^P^'>  w^ere  general  Marion  distinguished  himself,  and  the  brave 
toienel  V/a^ington  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoiier.  Lord  Coru^ 
tfisr  finding  general  Greene  saccessful  in  CaroUna,  marched  to  Vu*- 
)iaf3^,fi^tea  hlj»  forces,  and  fortified  himself  in  Yoi^towaa.  Ia^  the 
'^  ^mev  Arnold r  made. au^tncurgion  into  Connecticut,  burnt  a  part 
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of  Ne^T-London,  took  fori  Griswold  b^  storm,  atid  pttt  ihe  garriaoB  to 
ttiG  sword.  The  garrison  consisted  chie^  of  men  suddenly  collected 
from  the  little  town  of  Groton,*  which,  by  the  sayafCe  cruelty  of  the 
British  officer  who  commanded  the  attack,  lost,  in  one  hour,  almost 
all  its  heads  of  families.  The  bra\"e  colonel  Lcdyard,  who  command- 
ed the  fort,  was  slain  with  his  own  «vord,  after  he  had  surrendered. 

46.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  the  brave  and  gjenerous  nobleman, 
whose  services  command  the  gratitude  of  every  American,  ha^  been, 
despatched  from  the  main  army  to  watch  the  motions  of  lord  Com- 
.Tallis,  in  Viiyinia.  About  the  last  of  August,  count  de  Grasse  arrived 
with  a  large  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  blocked  up  the  British  troops' 
at  Yorktown.  Admiral  Greaves,  with  a  British  fleet,  appeared  off  the 
Capes,  and  an  action  succeeded,  hut  it  was  not  decisive.  General 
Washington  had,  before  this  time,  moved  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
\ogether  with  the  French  troops,  to  the  southwacd  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  he  made 
rapid  marches  to  the  head  of  tlie  £lk,  where  embarking,  the  troops 
soon  arrived  at  Yorktown.  A  close  siege  immediately  commenced, 
and  was  carried  on  with  such  vigour  by  the  combined  forces  of  Amer- 
ica and  France,  that  lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  surrender.  This 
glorious  event,  which  took  place  on  the  l^ln  of  October,  1,781,  de- 
cided the  contest  in  favour  of  America,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
general  peace?  A  tew  months  after  the  surrender  of  Connvallts,''(lie 
British  evacuated  all  .their  posts  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgij^,  and 
relircd  to  ihe  main  army  in  New-^'ork. 

47.  The  next  spring  (l,782)  sir  Guy  Carlton  arrived  in  New-Y<Hk, 
aiid  took  command  of  tlie  British  army  in  America.  Immediately 
After  his  arrival <  lie  acquainted  general  VVashington  and  congress,  that 
negotiations  for  a  peace  had  been  commenced  at  Paris,  On  the  30tli 
of  November,  1,782,  the  provisional  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at 
Paris,  by  which  Great  Britain  acjinowledged  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  oi  Ameriea. 

48.  Thus  ended  a  l(^g  and  arduous  conflict,  in  which  Great  Britain 
expended  near  a  hundred  millions  of  money,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
lives,  and  won  nothing.  America  endured  eveiy  cruelty  and  distress 
fjom  her  enemies  ;  lost  many  lives,  and  much  treasure-^but  delivered 
herseli*  from  a  foreign  dominion,  and  gained  a  rank  among  the  natiions 
of  the  earth.  ' 


SECTION  V. 

rSTAUUSIIMENT  OF  THE  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS.   VVARB  WITH  TRIPOLI  AND  THE  INDIANS,  &c. 

1.  The  important  revolution,  as  regarding  the  depehdance  of  the 
colonies  on  Great  Britain^  required  a  correspondinc  alteration  in  their 
goveninier.ls.  Conventions  \vere  assembled  in  the  several  states, 
which  formed  new  constltution^,  agreeably  to  the  strictest  pnnciptes 
of  repuhHcanism  ;  retaining  whatever  was  desii-able  in  the  c»riginal 
mstilutions,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  additional  security  against 
tyranny  or  corruption.  The  statute  and  common  laws  of  Engi^^id, 
lormerly  observed  in  the  provincial  courts  of  justice,  remain  in  prac- 
Jice  as  before.  The  inestimable  privilege,  of  British  or»iii,  a  trial 
by  jwy  ;  the  freedom  of  the  press,  with  tlie  additional  rkSt,  in  < 
uf  prosecuting  for  a  libel,  of  giving  the  truth  in  evidence ;  »t« 
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eliireil  |o  b^  timchuu<Bi)tdl  principles.  The  go\'<;ri»aenU  resembie,  m 
their  principal  omanization,  the  frame  of  the  new  federal  constitution ; 
they  consist  of  three  branches — a  governor,  a  senate,  and  a  lower 
house  of  reoresenlalives.  The  elections  lecur  frequently,  in  which, 
in  most  of  the  states,  every  freeman  has  a  right  to  participate. 

2.  As  yet  the  general  government  was  not  established  on  a  soli  I 
feuiidafion.  The  articles  of  union,  formed  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
mon danger,  were  found  inadequate  to  the  efficient  management  of  the 
same  countiy  hi  the  selfish  periods  of  peace  and  security.  No  efficient 
fund  had  been  provided  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt'  and 
tlie  public  securities  fell  to  one  tenth  of  tlieir  nominal  value.  An  open 
resi«^tance  to  the  government  was  made  in  Massachusetts,  headed  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  >§hays.'  Danger  increased,  and  the  friends  of 
rational  liberty  became  alarmed. 

3.  '/he  Virginia  legislature,  in  l,7fl7,  in  accordance  with  a  motion 
made  by  James  Madison,  made  a  proposal  to  the  otJier  states  to  meet 
in  convention  for  the  purpose  of  digestirg^  a  system  of  govemmeni 
equal  to  the  exigencies  of  tfie  union,  The  convention  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, May  25,  1,787,  and  chose  general  Washington  president  -^ 
aiKl,  after  deliberating  with  closed  doors  until  the  17lli  of  September, 
agreed  on  a  new  plan  of  national  government :  this  was  alienvards 
ratified  by  the  several  stales.'  This  new  constitution  not  only  fixes  the 
national  goveniment  on  a  republican  basis,  but  guaranties  tb  each  state 
of  the  family  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  binds  Uie  whole 
to  protect  each  against  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  violence.  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  first  president  under  the  new 
constitution.  March  4,  1,789,  the  first  congress  under  the  new  consti- 
tution.  assembled  at  New-York  *,  and,  in  1,790,  duties  were  levied  on 
imported  merchandise,  to  replenish  an  empty  treasuiy.  The  public 
debt  incurred  during  the  re>olutionary  war  was  funded,  and  brought 
at  once  la  its  par  value.  A  national  bank  was.  established,  not  how- 
ever without  opposition.  An  excise  duty  laid  ofi  domestic  spirits,  pro- 
diiced  an  insurrection  in  the  western  part  of*PennsylvariiS ;  but  the 
Jaws  were  executed,  and  o!i  the  intervention  of  an  armed  force,  tran- 

-  quillib^  was  restored  without  bloodshed. 

4.  Two  new  states  were  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  Viz.^  Ver- 
mont io  .1 ,791 ,  and  Kentucky  in  1 ,792.  A  war  witli  the  Cieek  f  hdiansi 
whose  fighting  men  amounted  to  about  six  hundred,  some  time  existed 
on  the  irontiei"  of  Gcoigia :  peace,  ho^vever,  was  restored  there  in 
1 ,790.  Asanguinary  warfare,  with  various  success,  was  for  some  lime 
kept  up  with  the  north-western  Indians,  "In  1,791,  general  Hannai 
was  defeatedj  in  the  Ohio  countiy,  with  the  loss  of  tliree  hundred  and 
sixty  men  killed.  General  St.  Clair,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
militia  and  regulars,  was  subsequently  worsted,  near  the  Indian  villages 
on  the  Miami,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-eiefht  officers,  and  nearly  six 
Jiundred  privates.     St.  Clair  was  succeeded  bv  general  Wayne,  who 

/•completely  louted  the  savage  foe,  and  drove  tne  Indians  out  of  the 
.  country.  In  the  year  after,  Wayne  negoiiat(5d  a  salisfaciory  treaty 
js>£  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians ;  and  at  this  time  commenced  a 

.'  Iiqjinane  system  ^or  ameliorating  their  condition. 
.  .  5.  Whilst  the  United  Spates  were  employed  in  quelling  the  refrac- 
tory, ajid  restraining  the  inroads  of  a  subtle  enemy  within  their  own 

.  bosom,  new  sources  of  diflficultjr  discovered  themselves  in  fl»e  great 

.  ijonyuhiions  of  Europe.  The  French  revolution  had  commenced,  and 
tibfiit  nation  was  under  the  wild  misrule  of  its  dii-ectoiy-  Claims  for 
a£si8taDce  were  Hiade  on  the  United  States.    Genet,  the  French  envoy, 

Pp9  *f 
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having  arrived  at  Charleston,  undertook  to  authorize  the  amrfng  of 
vessels  in  thai  port,  and  the  enlisting  of  men  ;  giving  commissions,  iii 
the  naine  of  the  French  government,  to  cruise  at  sea,  and  conHnit  hos- 
tilities on  land,  against  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at 
peace.  The  British  minister  remonstrated.  The  president  issued 
orders  for  defeating  the  unwarrantable  interference  of  the  French  am- 
b.'issador.  Genet  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  people,  ^t  was  soon 
alter  recalled.  Afterwards,  the  French  directory-  authorized  the  in- 
discriminate capture  of  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  flae  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  ordered  the  American  envoys  to  leave  Prance.  Two 
seveie  actions  occurred  in  the  West  Incfies,  between  the  American 
friffate  Constellation,  of  thwrty-eight  guns,  and  tlic  French  frigate 
L*Insuiigente,  of  forty,  and  the  same  frigate  and  the  La  Ver^eance,  of 
fifty  guns,  in  which  L'lnsurgente  was  captured,  and  La  Vengeance 
worsted. 

6.  In  1,797,  John  Adams  was  chosen  president;  and  in  the  year 
after,  Washington  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  ai*my,  in  the  prospect 
of  a  protractea  war  with  France.  \  But  speedily  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  directory  government,  all  the  disputes  between  France  and  the 
United  States  were  amicably  arranged. 

7.  Although,  since  the  definitive  treaty  of  Pai*is,  there  occurred  no 
open  hostilities  between  England  and  the  United  States,  yet  they  were 
far  from  being  on  terms  of  amity  and  conciliation.  On  various  pre- 
texts, thfj  English  retained  possession  of  the  forts  on  the  south  side  of 
(he  lakes,  forming  the  nortnern  boundary  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
Irritation  was  continually  excited  by  the  English  insisting  mi  the  right 
of  searching  American  ships  for  enemy's  property.  Mr.  Jay  was  de- 
puted env<^  to  London,  and  negotiated  a  treaty,  in  1,795^  which  set- 
tled the  differences  between  the  two  nations,  put  the  terms  of  which 
were  much  opposed  in  the  United  States. 

8.  December  14,  1,799,  died  the  illustrious  WnshingtoHi  of  an  in- 
flammatoiy  sore  tliroat  and  fever,  contracted  from  a  slight  exposure  to 
the  wet  weather,  afler  an  illness  of  only  about  twenty -four  hour^. 

9.  The  seat  of  government  had  been  removed  from  New- York  to 
Philadelphia,  both  of  which  places  being  deemed  inconvenient,  pr6-> 
vision  waa  n^ade,  at  the  second  session  after  the  formation  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  removal  of  the  govemioent  to  a  district  on  the  Potomac, 
which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  and, 
in  1,800,  the  public  offices  were  removed  to  the  infant  papital,  on 
which  magnificent  buildings  had  been  erected.  This  city  beats  the 
name  of  Washington,  and  the  district  that  of  Columbia. 

10.  The  war  with  Tripoli  commenced  in  1,801,  by  an  engagement 
of  the  Jlnterpnse,  captain  Sterrett,  with  a  Tripoli  tan  corsair,  ofJ  Malta, 
in  which  tte. American  was  victorious.  Commodore  Murray,  the 
followifjg  year,  in  the  frigate  Constellation,  was  attaclced,  while  cruis- 
ing off  Tripoli,  by  a  formidable  number  of  gun  boats,  but  obliged 
them  to  retire  in  confusion.  Jn  1,803,  the  Philadelphia  frigate,  cap- 
tain Bainbridgo,  ran  upon  a  rock,  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  pirates :  was 


by  captain  Stephen  Decatur,  jr.,  and  seventy  men— one  of  the  most 
daring  and  gallant  exploits  on  record.  From  the  3d  to  the  29th  of 
August  followioff,  comnHodore  Preble  made  three  general  attacks  upon 
the  1  npolitan  batteries.  The  barbarian  enemy  continued  to  treat 
the  American  prisoners  with  the  most  atrocious  enielty.    AHotbe? 
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*  eiHpedieiit  vrsA  tried  hj  (lie  American  govelmmeiit.  Gemul  Eaton 
was  despatched  to  co<operate  with  Hamet,  wlio  had  been  driven  from 

.  the  government  of  Tripoli  by  the  usurpation  of  his  biodier.  Tnivel- 
iiog  to  Egypt,  he  found  the  escile,  and  proceedii^  fiftj-t^vo  days 
thcpugh  a  hideous  desert,  he  arrived  before  Dernc,  a  city  in  iht 
ragency  of  Tripoli,  and  carried  the  town  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

.  Twice  did  the  enemy  attempt  to  retake  the  iown  ;  but\  against  tearful 
4Klds^  they  were  repulsed  by  Eaton.  This  brought  the  reigning 
bashaw  to  terms ;  a  peace  was  concluded  by  colonel  Lear,  ana  the 
prisoners  long  detained  in  captivity,  were  i-eleased. 

11.  Tennessee  in  1,796,  and  Ohio  in  1,800,  were  added  to  tlie  states 
of  the  union.  In  1,803,  Louisiana  was  purchased  i'rom  the  French 
government,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  in  1,812,  a 

Sortion  of  this  extended  territory  was  erected  into  a  state  by  that  name, 
y  this  cession,  tl:e  United  States  have  acquired  a  territoiy  ol'  vast 
jm^nitude,  and  extraordinaiy  fertility,  from  which  new  states  will 
contmue  to  be  incorporated. 

12.  In  the  autumn  of  1,806,  Aaron  Burr  was  detected  in  an  enter* 
prise  of  great  moment,  the  separation  of  the  western  states  from  the 
union,  and  the  subjugation  of  New-Orleans :  his  plan  was  defeated  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  government ;  Burr  was  arrested  on  a  chaise  of 
high  treason — ^but  no  overt  act  being  proved  on  him,  he  was  released. 
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WAR  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  &c. 

1.  We  cooie  now  to  treat  of  those  interesting  events  which  broi^ht 
on  a  second  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Unifed  States.  - 
The  custom  of  searching  American  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  impress- 
ing from  tliem3ritish  seamen,  had  long  been  practised  by  the  Englislj; 
But  hitherto  the  custom  had  been  connned  to  private  vessels  :  now,  it 
was  extended  in  some  instances  to  public  armed  vessels.  Four  seamen* 
deserters  from  the  British  navy,  were  reported  to  have  entered  the 
a«rvice  of  the  United  States,  and  to  have  been  received  on  board  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  at  the  time  lying  at  Hampton  roads,  preparing  for 
the  Mediterranean.  Admiral  Berkeley  ordered  captain  Humphries, 
of  the  Leopard,  to  follow  the  Chesapeake  beyond  the  waters  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  demand  the  deserters  :  this  he  did,  and.  afler 
demanding  the  seamen,  tired  a  broadside  upon  the  American  frigate. 
This  unexpected  attack  so  disconcerted  captain  Barron,  ihat  he  im-' 
jiiediately  struck  the,  colours  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  permitted  the 
four  seamen  to  be  taken  without  resistance.  The  Leopard  carried 
fifty,  the  Chesapeake  only  Ihirly'Six  guns.  On  board  the  latter,  four 
men  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  Ope  of  the  impressed  seamen 
iras  aflerwaids  hanged,  and  one  died  in  prison  :  and  there  wa3  reason 
for  supposing  that,  three  of  them  were  native  Americans.    Captain 


moved  him  from  the  station,  but  soon  after  appointed  him  to  a  more 
Important  one.  »  „.        .. 

S.  New  systems  of  blockade  were  invented  by  the  pelligerems» 
^nA  the  Frencli  d«P?^  of  Jteriw,  of  No»«fflJ*w  «» 
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'  1,800  :  Jairaat^  7,  1,807,  came  the  British  oiticr  prdubitit^  cuntiit; 
trade;  November  11,  the  celebrated  British  ordei's  m  couhcj) i  atvl 
December  7,  the  French  Milan  decree.  December  22,  of  the  tdme. 
year,  congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jeffej-son,  then  presi- 
dent, ordered  an  embarg;©,  .pri»hibitii^  the  exportation  of  every  article 
i*ro!n  the  United  States.  March  4,  1^809,  the  embai^go  wasTemoved, 
and  non-intercourse  substituted.  April  1?,  ah  arrangement  was  made 
with  Mr.  Ei-skine,  which  induced  the  American  government  iO'venen 
the  trade  .with  England  ;  this  arrangement  was  subsequentlj  dfsavOH'T 
td  by  the  British  government.  The  insnltir.j  deport intirt  of  thesoc- 
ceeding  negotiator,  Mr.  Jacljson,  heigliteiied  the  resentnxsiitof  the 
repubhc  ;  and  a  rencounter  between  the  American  and  British  ships 
of  war,  President  and  Little  Belt^  increased  the  unfriendly  sei^iments 
of  Enjrland. 

3.  Mr.  Foster,  a  new  British  minister,  offered  honourable  reparation 
for^the  indignity  on  the  Chesapeake  ;  but  no  change  could  be  pcocur- 
ed  in  the  systems  practised  l^  Gret.t  Britain  and  France  agaiinst 
American  trade.  The  United  States  now  offered  to  either  of  the 
belligerents,  or  both,  as  Soon  as  they  ceased  to  v?<)lQte  the  neuteai 
commerce  of  the  republic,  that  the  non-intercourse  arran^nient 
should  be  discontinued.  The  Fi*ench  artfully  embraced  the  onfer,  by 
information  that  the  French  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  been  re- 
voked ;  nnd  non-intercourse  with  France  was  discontittued  by  procla- 
mation of  the  president.  -. 

4.  War  was  declared  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain, 
June  18,  1,812,  too  late  to  avail  themselves  of  the  retraction  oif  the 
British  orders  in  council,  which  followed  the  i^eal  of  the  Borlin  and 
Milan  decrees.  The  congress  voted  an  addifion  to  the  regular  anm^y, 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men  ;  authorized  a  lodn  of  eleven  miUione ; 
and  nearly  doubled  the  duties  on  imports.  *    ' 

5.  Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  indications  of  hostility  liad 
appeared  among  the  Indians  on  the  trontiers  lK>fdering  on  Caoada. 
A  body  of  troops,  under  governor  Harrison,  was  attacked  on  the  Tth 
of  Noventber,  1,811,  near  a  branch  of  the  Wabash,  by  a  larger  body 
of  Indians,  ^vho  were  defeated,  not  without  considerable  loss  to  the 
Americans.  *" 

6.  On  the  lath  of  July,  general  Hull,  governor  of  the  Micfa^n 
territoiy,  crossed  from  Detroit  into  the  province  of  €ahada,  wi&  a 
considerable  force.  In  this  situation,  he  soon  received intejl^ence  of 
the  capture  of  the  American  post  at  MichiJlimackinac.  On  the  tljth 
of  August,  he  returned  to  Detroit,  followed  by  the  British  general 
Brock,  with  his  regfulars  and  Indians  ;  and  he  soon  surnendeiea  to  ^ 
Britiijh,  not  only  his  army,  but  included  the  whole  teiritoiy  of  Michi- 
gan in  the  articles  oi  capitulation.  He  was  afterwards  trfed,  and 
found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  neglect  of  dutj',  and  senten^sd  t»  be 
shot :  but,  in  consideration  of  his  re\'^lutionary  services,  and  his  age, 
the  court  recommended  him  to  mercy,  and  the  president  withdl^w  Skj 
punishment  of  death.  He  has  'since  endeavour^,  by  letters  addi^ss- 
ed  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  justify  his  conduct ;  and  with  many 
persons  his  endeavours  have  been  successful. 

7.-On  the  IJth  of  August,  the  Constitution  frigate,  captaiir  HttlL 
captured  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  captain  Dacrei?,  after  aft  *ft}on 
of  thirty  muwtes:  toss  of  tl»e  Guerriere,  Meen  killed,  sixty-four 
wounded  and  twenly^ne  missiiig-.-that  of  the  Constitufionv'ieven 
killed  andseven  wounded.  October  25,  the  frigate  United  States, 
eapfam  D^tiir,  Mt  ^e  British  ^ri^te  Macedonian^  off  the  mMn^ 
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ides,  and  captured  her  after  an  action  of  one  hour  arid  a  Italf:  British 
limy  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded— American  loss,  aeren 
killed,  five  wounded.  The  next  naval  achievement  wais  the  capture 
of  the  British  hrig  Frolic  by  the  American  sloop  Wasp,  commanded . 
by  captain  Jones :  British  loss,  thirty  killed  and  fifty  wounded—* 
American,  five  killed,  five  wounded.  In  December,  the  Constitution, 
captain  Bainbridge,  again  met  the  enemy,  and  the  frigate  Java  was 
captured  :  British  loss,  sixty  killed,  and  one  hundred  ami  one  wound- 
ect—American,  nine  killed,  twenty-five  wounded.  Besides  these  vic- 
tories of  public  ships,  numerous  privateers  swarmed  the  ocean,  and 
before  the  meeting  of  conffress,  in  November,  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fiily  vessels  were  captured  from  the  enemy. 

8.  In  November,  a^eneral  Van  Rensselaer,  with  about  one  thousand 
troops,  crossed  the  Niagara  river  into  Upper  Canada,  and  attacked 
the  british  at  Q.ueenstown  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  was 
dsliged  to  surrender,  with  a  loss  of  sixty  killed,  and  about  one  hundred 
woimded.     In  this  engagement  the  British,  genersl  Brock  was  killed. 

9.  £ai*ly  in  1,81*3,  an  action  was  fought  at  th^  river  Raisin,  between 
an  American  detachment,  under  general  Winchester,  and  a  British  and 
Indian  force  under  colonel  Proctor.  The  Americans  were  defeated,  and 
the  greater  part  of  five  hundred  prisoners  were  immediately  massacred, 
Proctor  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  i^-otect  them,  as  he  had  expressly 
stipulated !  Soon  after,  general  Harrison  was  attacked  and  besieged, 
by  the  combined  British  and  Indians  at  fori  Meigs.  A  desultory  war 
was  kept  up  for  some  time.  Colonel  Dudley  was  detached  from  the 
fort,  to  attack  (he  enemy's  battery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
He  succeeded  in  capturing  the  batleiy,  but  his  troops,  imprudently 
pursuing  the  enemy,  were  soon  surrounded  by  an  Indian  army,  three' 
times  their  number,  headed  by  the  Indian  gener:\^l  Tecumseh  ;  a  des- 

{>crate  fight,  and  a  scene  ot  slaughter  ahnost  as  terrible  as  that  at 
laisin,  ensued.     Of  eiglit  hundred  men  composing  the  detachment, 
only  about  one  hundred  and  fiAy  escaped. 

10.  On  the  21st  of  February,  the  British  attacked  Ogdensburgh,  on 
the  river  St.  Lawre.nce,  with  a  force  of  twelve  hundred,  and  compelled 
tlie  Americaiis  to  evacuate  the  place.  In  April,  the  Americans,  under 
^neral  Pike,  landed  at  York,  m  Upper  Canada  ;  and,  after  some  se- 
vere fighting,  succeeded  in  capturing  or  destroyine  a  large  amount  ot 
public  stores.  The  British  lost  seven  hundred  an«  fifty  men,  in  kiiled. 
wounded,  and  captured.  The  brave  Pike  was  mortally  wounrkd,  by 
the  explosion  of^  a  magazine,  which  had  bepn  purposely  set  on  fire. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  being  gained,  the  American  forces  evac- 
uated York  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  re-embaiked. 

11.  Fort  George,  commanded  by  general  Vincent,  was  taken  by 
the  American  forces,  under  general  Boyd  and  colonel  Millei",  May  27, 
after  a  sharp  conflict.  ThelBritish  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  six  hundred  prisoners— their  an- 
tagonists, thirty-nine  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eight  wounded. 
Soon  aftenvaras,  generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  who  had  advanced 
with  a  considerable  force,  were  attacked  in  the  night,  by  genera) 
Vincent,  who  had  been  reinforced,  between  fort  George  and  Burling- 
ton bay,  and,  in  a  scene  of  conftision,  were  botli  made  prisoners  ;  theii 
troops  retired  to  fort  George. 

X2.  Captain  James  Lawrence,  of  the  Hornet,  fell  in  with,  and  cajv* 
tuiedi.  the  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  Febraary  24.  The  action 
lasted  ei»ht  minutes  ;  and  the  British  captain  and  several  o^rs^werp 
Killed,  and  twenty-nine  wounded— the  Hornet  had  three  vtoundeo* 
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The  Peacock  sunk  soon  aAer  thn  action,  and  ihrrtotn  Bnt%jli  ^ttors 
went  down  with  her.  Captain  Lawrence  was  aftenvards  appointed  to 
(he  command  of  the  ill-fated  Chesapeake,  then  lyin^  in  Boston  harbour. 
The  British  frigate  Shannon,  comn^andcd  by  captain  Broke,  had  been 
for  some  time  in  the  bay,  seeking  an  engagement  with  an  American 
frigate.  Lawrence,  burning  with  impatience  to  meet  tlic  enemy,  did 
not  wait  to  inquire  mto  the  relative  condition  of  the  vessels.  The 
Shannon  had  a  picked  crew,  and  was  accoutred  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  engaging  an  Americ;^i  fng:ate  of  the  largest  size.  The  Ches- 
apeake, not  of  the  laigest  description  of  frigate^,  had  recently  dis- 
ci laigcd  a  part  of  her  crew,  and  enlisted  oihei-s  :  several  of  her  oflicers 
were  sick.  Lawrence  sailed  on  the  first  of  June  ;  and  when  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  Shannon,  addressed  his  crew,  but  they  listened  with 
no  enthusiasm  :  some  complained  that  they  had  not  received  their 
prize  money — murmurs  and  dissatisfaction  were  general  ;  in  fact  the 
crew  were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  Chesapeake  closed  with 
the  etiemy  and  gave  the  first  broadside  ;  and  at  the  first  fire  of  the 
Shannon,  captain  Lawrence  was  niortally  ^\ounded.  A  second  and  a 
third  broadside  gave  ttte  British  a  decided  advantu^^e,  which  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  boarding  the  Chesapeake.  A  scene  oi"  carnrgc  ensued  ; 
ciaptain  LaAvrence  was  carried  below,  exclaiming,  as  he  left  the  deck, 
**  bon't  give  up  the  ship.*"  Evcjt  ofticer  qualified  for  command  in 
(he  Chesapeake,  was  either  killed  or  disabled  :  about  eighty  were 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  Of  the  British;  twenty-three  were 
killed  and  fifty-six  wounded.  The  caj'tured  frijiate  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  Halifax.  Tlie  brilliant  acliievements  of  Wellington  and 
Nelson  scarcely  called  forth  more  lively  expressions  of  exultation  in 
England,  than  did  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  tower  gims 
at  London  were  fired  on  reception  "of  \hv.  new)?,  and  the  prince  regenf 
conferred  on  captain  Broke  the  order  of  knighthood. 

13.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  American  sloop  of  war  Argus  was 
captured  by  the  Pelicanj  a  vessel  of  her  own  clnss,  but  saidio  be  two 
guns  superior.  Captain  Allen,  commander  of  the  Ai-gus,  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  firet  broadside  of  the  enemy.  In  the  following  month, 
Ihe  American  brig  Enterprize  captured  the  Boxer,  a  vessel  superior 
in  tHeclive  force.  The  only  person  killed  en  board  the  Enterprize 
was  her  gallant  commander,  lieutenant  Burroughs,  and  thirteeii  were 
wounded.  The  British  loss  was  greater :  among  the  slain  was  captain 
Blythe,  ^vho  commanded  the  Boxer,  and  who  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  antagonist  in  the  (own  of  Portland,  off  whose  harbour  the  action 
v\as  fought. 

14.  fiut  the  most  brilliant  achievement  this  year  was  that  of  the 
youthful  Pen;^  on  lake  Erie:  The  British  force  consisted  of  six  ves- 
sels, having  sixty-three  guns  ;  that  of  the  Americans,  of  nine  vessels 
and  fifty-six  guns.  The  conflict  was  tremendous.  The  flag  ship  of 
Periy  suffered  ditjadfiilly  in  the  loss  of  men,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
sinking  :  he  left  tlie  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  fire,  and  proceed- 
ed to  another  vessel ;  and  after  three  hours  conflict,  the  laurel  o< 
victory  ivas  assigned  to  Perr>' ;  the  triumph  was  complete — not  a  single 
vessel  ot  the  enemy  escaped.  This  action  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and  made  the  Americans  masters  of  the  lake.    The  eallani 

Vavfxr  *tftr,f\-,tn,.^A  i\,z :_4 :„  «i.^  r_ii ? i  •  »   ^t     .       ^  • 


15.  Chesapeake  bay  was  blockaded  by  the  British  durlng<Jle  sHwlrf 
Of  (1)18  year,  and  several  predatoiy  incursions  by  their  trCfeps  \y<W 
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m*de.  Much  properly  w^  plundered  and  destroyed,  ind  muiy  -  dis- 
GTi^ceful  sceiRjs  occurred,  particularly  at  Hampton  and  Havre  d« 
Cj'raoi. 

1ft.  An  attack  vvns  made,  May  29,  on  Sackctt's  harbour  by  about  oifc 
thousand  Hriti'^h,  who  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Gisneral 
Brown  cominauded  the  American,  and  sir  Geoige  Prevost  the  British 
troops.  About  the  same  time  the  Britisti  attacked  Crainey  Island, 
near  Norfolk,  anti  ware  defeated  with  loss. 

17.  General  Dearborn,  the  American  commandei",  retired  from  ser- 
vice this  year.  J'\>rt  Sandusky  was  invested  by  a  large  force  of  British 
nud  Indians  :  and  fhe  exploit  of  major  Croghan  in  repulsine  the  assail- 
ants vyith  great  loss,  called  forth  general  admiration.  In  October, 
DetFoit  was  abandoned  by  the  British,  on  the  approach  of  a  large 
army  under  general  Harrison  ;  who,  .soon  after,  dcieated  the  enemy 
under  the  command  of  general  Proctor,  in  Upper  Canada ;  in  this 
battle  the  celebrated  Tecuniseh  was  killed. 

18.  Little  was  done  this  year  towards  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
Greneral  Wilkinson  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  from  lake  Ontario  in 
November ;  and  an  engagement  took  place  at  WiUiamsbuigh,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  A  disagreement  between  the  generals 
Hampton  and  Wilkinson,  prevented  that  concert  which  was  necessary 
to  secure  success  ;  the  design  of  attacking  Montreal  was  relinquisbea, 
and  the  army  retiied  to  winter  quarters.  Fort  Geoi^e  was  evacuated 
in  the  month  of  December ;  and  misconceiving  bis  instructions,  general 
M'Clure,  who  commanded  the  fortress,  set  fire  to  the  village  oi  New- 
ark. Niagara  was  afterwards  surprised  aftd  i*etaken  by  the  British.— 
The  British  crossed  over  to  the  American  side,  and  in  resentment  for  the 
destruction  of  Newark,  burnt  Buffalo  and  some  other  villages,  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  frontier. 

IS.  The  Creek  Indians,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  open  bos- 
ijlittes  with  the  United  States,  were  completely  subdued  this  season 
and  the  succeeding  spring,  principally  by  troops  commanded  by  gei> 
eral  Andrew 'Jackson. 

20.  fii  Januaryj  1,814,  propositiolis  havi^  been  made  by  the  prince 
re^^nt  for  a  negotiation,  Messrs.  Russell  and  Clay  were  appointed  to 
joiD  Messrs.  Adanis,  Bayard,  and  Gallatin,  already  in  Europe,  as 
ccdaimissioners  to  meet  such  as  the  British  ^vemment  might  appoint ; 
and  Messrs.  Gambler,  Golboum,  and  William  Adams  were  appointed 
to  meet  them.  The  place  of  asseroblir^  was  first  fixed  at  Qottenburg, 
but  aftenVards  chanp;ed  to  Ghent  in  Flanders ;  where  the  commission- 
ers met  in  Au^is^. 

21.  The  frigate  Essex,  captain  Pavid  Porter,  after  having  loj^ 
cruised  in  the  racific  and  captured  a  great  number  of  British  vessels, 
HFas  herself -captured  in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso,  by  the  British 
frigate  Phebe  and  the  sloop  Chemb.  The  Peacock  captured  tlm 
British  brig  Epervier,  April  29,  after  an  action  of  forty-two  minutes. 
The  Hornet  sloop  of  war  captured  the  English  national  brig  Penguin : 
md  the  old  Constitution,  under  captain  Stewart,  overcame  tlie  united 
forces  of  the  Cyane  and  Levant.  . 

22.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  fort  Erie  was  taken  by  the  Americans. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  a  brilliant  victory  was  gained  by  general  Brown 
%%  Chippewa.  On  the  25th,  one  of  die  most  sanguinary  battles  on  rec- 
ord took  place  at  Bridgewater :  in  this  action  the  American  generak 
ScOtt,  Ripley,  and  Porter,  with  colonel  Miller,  majors  Uindman,  Jes** 
•up,  Leavenworth,  and    M'Neil.  distinguished  themselves.  .  The 
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Britislt  ftuce^  frem  ied  by  geoerals  Druimnoiid  aad  Rial.    Tke  UilH« 
lasted  ffcmi  foiH*  o'doek,  P.  M.  until  mi4i»ight.    The  Britidb  bstnnie 
hundred,  killed,  \rounded,  and  prisoners :  the  American  loss  wds  lean  • 
T^e  laHev  maintained  theii*  ground ;  while  the  farmer  retiit^ 

23.  The  town  of  Eastport  in  the  bay  of  Passamaqiiod^hr,  was  this 
year  taken  by  a  British  naval  Ibrce ;  and  soon  aft&r  tiie  British  rook, 
poissesston  of  Castine  and  all  that  part  of  the  new  state  of  Maine,  l^it)^ 
between  that  place  and  Penobscot  river,  and  compelled  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Bi^itain.  The 
British  tills  year  landed  marauding  parties,  at  Saybrook,  War^karo, 
Scituate,  and  other  places,  and  destroyed  much  shipjping  :  in  an  at* 
tempt  on  Stonington,  tliey  were  beaten  oft*  by  the  galA^nt  iiihabitari^ 
with  loss. 

24.  From  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  August,  about  sixty  sail  oi  the 
British  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,,  intending  to  invade  the  States  m 

,  earnest.     More  than  fifty  of  tfaem  landed  at  Benedict,  on  the  Paluxent»  . 

'.  about  forty  miles  froni  Washington.     On  the  22d  the  British  tlai^ers 
reached  Wood  \ard,  fourteen  miles  fi-om  Washington.    Cgmmodoi^ 
Barney  here  blew  up  a  flotilla  of  gun  boats^to  prevent  tlieir  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.     On  the  23d  the  British  forces,  estimated  at 
six  thousand,  reached  bladensbuigh,  about  six  miles  from  W«ishingtoii«  . 
Here  a  short  engagement  took  plate  ;  but  the  greater  part  oi  the  - 
American  militia  fled.     Commodore  Banii^y,  with  a  few  eighteen- 
pounders  and  about  four  hundred  men,  made  a  gallant  resistance  f JXKa  > 
Bladensburg  to  the  city ;  but  be  was  Hounded  and  tafeen  prisoner-  . 
The  British  here  destroyed  the  capilol,  the  president's  house,  ^nd 
several  other  public  buildings,  mutilated  the  monument  in  the  navy 
yard,  and  committed  many  excesses.     In  the  night  of  the  26th,'  tne 
British  retired,  gained  their  shipping  by  rapid  marches,  and  embark-  ■ 
ed  on  board  their  ships  on  the  27th.     Several  British  ships  under  cDp«- 
tain  Gordon,  at  the  same  time,  ascended  the  Potomac,  app€ja»*ed  be- 
fore Alexandria,  robbed  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  a  vast  quairtity 
of  flour  and  other  plunder ;  and  escaped  doivn  the  river  witliout  Bfi«-  - 
Lestation.  ' 

26.  August  14,  General  Drummond  was  j«pulsed  in  an  attack  on 
fort  Erie,  after  a  severe  conflict,  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred  and  eighty^ » 
two  in  killed,  wounded,  aiid  prisoners,  two  hundred  and .  twenty-one 
being  killed  ;  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded^  two  hundi^eu  ami 
forty-five. 

26.  On  Synday,  the  11th of  September,  admiral  Cochrane  appe^i^cd- 
off  Baltimore  with  about  fifty  sail.  The  laiger  vessels  landed  at 
North  Point,  ten  miles  from  the  city,  about  seven  thousand  troepi? 
tmder  general  Ross  and  admii-al  Cockbum.  .The  next  day ^  as  th«T 
advanced  towards  the  citj^,  they  \vete  met  by  general  Strieker  wWit 
about  tliuee  thousand  militia,  and  a  severe  engagement  took  plaqc,  in 

~  which  the  British  general  was  killed.  The  Americans  were  howevet 
repulsed  by  superior  numbers  ;  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  Bikish' 
aovanced  to  wjthin  about  two  miles  of  the  American  entrenchments:* 
Bttt  so  strong  was  the  American  force,  and  so  valiantly  had  they  fdug^ 
the  preceding  day,  that  the  British  rettreated  before  inoiN^i^,  ««** 
liai^ly  re-embarked.  '  A  gi*and  attack  was  made  on  Tuesday  oni^ii' 
M'Henry,  on  the  other  side  of  the  city  and  commanding  we-wat^r 
passage  to  it,  from  frigates,  bomb^  and  rocket  vessels,  which  last(eid'«( 
whole  day  and  a  part  of  the  night;  doing  but  litSe  damage.  1»  Hm 
ii%ht  about  a  thousand  of  the  enemy  iahded  between  ^le^^  i  -^-^^ 
eity,  but  irere  nwm  repulsed.    The  k»s  of  the  Araericaii?  iii 
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vronwkd^  atid  prf«!Octers,  wrts  two  {^ttndi^  ami  thttlMnt'tiiit«if  M 
Bi^iish  is  not  fenotifi.  The  onemy ,  thus  discoiniited,  moved  dovm  tiM 
t»ay. 

«7.  The  govemor^general  of  Cnnada,  sir  Georre  Frevost,  w-ilh 
from  t^'elve  to  fomteen  thousdnd  rnen,  made  an  attack  on  Pkttfilbuigli^ 
September  11 .    At  the  same  time  a  naval  eiigageBftcnt,  on  lake  Cham* 

Cain,  took  place  in  sight  of  the  land  forces.  The  Amertcan  Aeel 
[vitig  eighty-six  guns  and*  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  men,  wm 
comi»andedby  captain  M'Donough  ;  the  British,  consisting  of  nii^tj'- 
five  gwis  and  one  thousand  and  fifty  men,  was  commanded  by  com* 
modore  Downie.  The  dction  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  Brtti!^ 
resf^s,  Tiz.-one  frigate^  one  brig,  and  two  sloops  of  war.  Some  o^ 
their  gallies  were  sunk ;  others  escaped.  American  loss,  fifty-two 
feflled,  fifty-eight  wounded :  British  loss,  eighty-four  killed,  one 
hundred  and  ten  wounded.  ^  At  the  same  time  tnat  the  fleets  were 
engaged,  governor  Pi^vost  attacked  the  forts  at  Plattsbtitgh  with  his 
l^nd  forces,  throwing  sheUs,  balls,  and  rnckets  :  he  attempted  to  cross 
the  Saranac,  but  was  repulsed  at  three  different  places.  So  effectual 
was  the  fife  of  the  Americans,  that,  before  sunset,  the  batteries  he  bad 
erected  wer4  al[  silenced;  and  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  evening  his 
wfhole  army  began  a  rapid  retreat,  leaving  many  wounded,  and  much 
aBsnunition,  provision^  and  baggage.  The  American  loss  this  day, 
and  in  t^irmishes  previous  oii  land,  was  thirty-nine  killed,  sixty-two 
wounded,  and  tiventy  misshig :  tlie  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed* 
wounded,  and  deserters^  besides  those  on  hoard  the  fleet,  was  estimat- 
ed at  two  thousand  hfa  hundred.  General  Alexander  Macomb  com- 
manded the  American  land  forces. 

aft.  As  on  Erfe  and  Champlain,  so  on  the  lake  Ontario,  each  party 
strove  iw  a  naval  ascendency.  Sevftrail  laiige  ships  were  built  by  the 
Aifiertcans  at  Sackett's  harbour,  and  by  the  British  at  Kingston.  The 
Amertcan  fleet  was  commanded  by  captain  Chauncey,  and  the  British 
by  coinmodoi^  Yeo.  As  at  no  lime,  one  side  equalled  the  other  ivi 
atrengtl),  so  at  all  times  one  avoided  as  the  other  sought  for  ^n  er^age* 
loent.  A  partial  action  once  took  place ;  biit  the  British  commandefi 
At  ^at  time  supposing  his  force  interior,  took  the  advantage  of  chr- 
cumstatices  to  make  his  port.  One  of  the  British  vessels  ready  for 
sea  at  the  close  of  the  war  manned  nearly  one  hundred  guns ;  ana  two 
*ef  the  laigest  class  of  vessels  in  the  world  were  at  ut«  same  ttnie 
electing  at  Sackett's  harbour. 

29.  In  a  sortie  firom  fort  Erie,  under  the  command  ot  general  Jacob 
Biiown,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  British  were  defeated  with  the 
kkss  of  nearly  a  thousand,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners:  t)ie 
American  loss  exceeded  ^ve  hundred. 

30*  The  .  frigate  President,  commodorfe  Decatur,  sailed  finom  New- 
York,  Januaiy  14, 1,815,  and  was  the  next  day  pursued  by  four  frigates 
and  a  brig  of  the  enemy.  An  engagement  took  place  between  the 
ItHretaoet  of  the  pursuing  vessels,  the  Endymion  and  the  President ; 
after  a  severe  action  of  two  bcJurs,  the  Endymion  was  ijilenced  ai«i 
beaten^.  The  Pamone  and  Tenedos  in  one  hour  coming  up,  the 
Pvesftdent  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

3>1«  One  of  the  most  splendid  events  on  the  part  of  tb^  Americans 
dmttd  the  late  war:  it  was  the  disccHnfiture  ancl  repulse  of  the  British 
«t  New'-iMeaas.  A  veiy  laige  Brktish  force  entered  lake  Pontchar- 
M»4  iwar  New-Orleans,  early  in  December,  1,814,  defeatii^,  atWr 
aftdbstiDiite  conflict  the  small  Amencan  naval  force  istationed  there. 
TlublliillA  wene  comruahdied  by  general  Packe^am,  one  of  Weliing- 
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tOR^t  -kimoibles  who  bad  conquered  the  ^leat  Napoleon  .  tl«  Ai»«n* 
/  can  army  was  led  by  e^enem  Andrew  Jackson;  -Se^'Oi-ah  ekirmklKt 
took  place,  in  which  the  British  were  almost  the  exclusive  suff^roiM 
On  Sunday  momins:  early,  Januar]^  8,  &  grand  attack  was  imade  ^y 
Uie  British  on  the  American  tjoops  in  their  entrenchments.  >  Alier  as 
engagevoent  of  more  than  an  hour,  the  enemy  were  cut  (o  pieoea  to  a 
d^ree  almost  beyond  example,  and  fled  in  confasion.  leaving  oft  te 
fmd  of  battle  their  dead  and  wounded.  -The  British  loss -w&s  seveiv 
bundled  killed,  fourteen  hundred  ^vounded;  and  five  hundred  priaonems 
the  generals  Packenham  and  Keane,  were  amon^  the-  slaiiiv  and^en^ 
cral  Cobb  was  dangerously  wounded. .  The  American  loss  waa  said^to- 
be  only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded  I  The  attack  was  net  renewed, 
and  in  a  short  time  after,  the  British  leil  the  west. 

32.  Up  to  the  close  of  1,81'i^  the  BritislK  ministiy,  cajcqiating  to 
brmg  the  Americans  to  their  terms,  had  discovered  an  indispo^ion  %& 
treat  with  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  ;  but  the  def€Sat<i^ 
the  British  before  Plattsburgh,  ^bxc  a  new  turn  to  ^e  m^ottation,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  jsigned  at  Ghent,  <  December  ^,  1,614.  Both 
nations  agreed  to  appoint  commissioneEs  to  settle  disputed  boondarwSi 
No  allusion  was  made  in  the  treaty  to  the  causes  of  the  wan  Secunt^p 
suB^ainst  their  recurrence  rests,  liowever^  on  a  much  -  firmer  basis  than 
toe  provisions  of  the  most  solemn  treaty.  Britain. nas  been  taught  to 
appreciate  the  strength  of  the  republic.  By  tills  war  the  public  4ftb( 
of  the  United  States  was  increased  a  hundred  millkMis  of  dollars. 

33.  It  would  too  much -cxteiid  this  sketch  of  the  histojy  of  the  re*. 
paUic,  to  trace  to  its  source  the  origin  of  parties  which  liave  dividsA 
the  countiy  into  two  great  sectiopji  with  aiiferent  appellations.  The- 
distinction  was  unknown  until  subsequent  to  Mr.  Jay^s  treaty  \vith 
Great  Britain  In  1,795.  Georg:e  Washington  was  elected  president  ic 
1,788,  and  re-elected  in  1,79^.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Adams, 
elected  in  1,796^  between  whom  and  Thomas  Jefferson  the  parties 

•  divided  in  1.800:  the  latter  was  chosen  at  that  time,  not  liowevef 
until  he  had  be«n  balloted  for  tljirty-six  times  by  the  house  of  repre» 
sentatives  in  congress,  the  vote  by  states  being  at  each  balloting 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Jeffei-son  and  Aaron  Burr,  in  1,804, 
Mr.  JeSierson  was  re-elected.  Declining  an  election  in  1,808,  Air. 
Jefferson  gave  place  to  James  Madison.  The  latter  continuiiig  eidht 
years,  James  Monroe  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1,816  ;  andao 
general  was  the  satisfaction  with  tlie  administration,  ihat  in  1,820,  he 
bad  all  the  electoral  votes  save  one  for  the  same  office. 

34.  Since  the  peace  the  attention  of  tlie  country  has  been  <:alled  to 
ilie  propriety  of  augmenting  the  national  defence.  .  Coi^ress  haviqg 
made  pppropriations  for  the  purpose,  extensive  fortifications  have  beec 
and  continue  to  be  erected  for  the  security  of  the  commeit^iaJ  towns- 
One  million  of  dollars  annually  is  likewise  appropriated  for  the  grad- 
ual augmentation  of  the  navy,  to  which,  independent  of  smalk*r 
vessels,  nine  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  three  floating  batte- 
nes  are  to  Le  added. 

^  36.  By  an  act  of  congress  in  the  year  1 ,818,  a  yeajly  pension,  suffi- 
cient for  their  decent  maintenance,  having  been  gianted  to  those  officen 
end  privates  who  served  more  than  nine  months  at  any  one  time  ia  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  more  tlian  thirty  thousand  individuals  made  ap- 
plication for  relief.  The  sum  required  much  exceeded  general  ex- 
I>ectation ;  and  the  following  year  an  additional  act  was  passed  which 
circumscribed  the  applicants  to  a  narrow  space.  importatioiB  havii* 
1es5icned,  the  amount  received  into,  the  treasury  from  duties  became 
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i«if«  ||Mt«  the  calculations ;  and  ^in  1,821.  t)ie  standing  militaiy  force 
vrm  r^clttced  kovn  ten  to  six  thousand,  and  the  building  of  ships  of  war 
fvas,  HI  some  degree,  suspended. 

36.  Since  the  admission  of  Louisiana  in  1,812.  six  otlier  states  have 
been  ^diiutted  into  the  Union — Indiana  in  1,816,  Mississippi  in  1,817, 
lUtook  in  1,818,  Alabama  in  1,819,  Maine  in  1,820,  and  Missouri  in 
l^l«  ^Indiana  and  Illinois  are  sections  of  tbe  same  territory  fn^m 
ifhioh  Ohio  was  made  a  statf?.  Mississippi  and  Alabama  I)ebn^ed  to 
Georgia  and  liouisiana :  Maine  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Alki^«ifl  ^pn  tbe  vast  tract  ceded  by  the  French,  under  the  name  of 
Lrfouistan&t 

^1,  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Washii^ton  In  1,819,  by  which  Spain 
oedod  to  tlie  United  States  that  portion  of  lier  territoiy,  knmvn  by  tlie 
naii)q.of  Florida.  Five,  millions  of  dollars  was  the  price ;  and  the 
souv,  m  pursuance  oj"  the  treaty,  has  been  paid  as  indemnitv  to  Amer- 
icssi  cUksens  foif  ilWgal  seizures  of  their  property  in  Spanish  \yorts. 

^,  Besides  the  different  state  governments,  territorial  governments, 
witli  magistrates  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate,  exist  in 
Mickigan,  Arkansas,  and  Florida.    ■        V    j  r.     ..   . 

./3a.  ^a^the  year  1,820,  the  fourllt  authorized  census  of  the  mhabitants 
wis^  recorded.  The  progi^ss  of  population  has  been  rapid  almost 
beyoud  a  puralleL  In  1,790,  the  population  was  three  mjllwns  nine 
ffidred.arid  twenty-one  theusand:  m  1,800,  five  millions  three 
bwidiftd  and -twenty  thousand  :  in  1,810,  wrea  millions  two  hundred 
anl^mty  tbousaad  }  siM  m  IS^^O)  nine  miUioisii^Y  hundred  and  thiiiy> 
eighi  thottsaad. 
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,     PART  FIFTH. 

SECTION  I. 

ADDITIONAL  FACTS,  BRINGING  DOWN  THE   GENERAL  HIS- 

TORY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


1.  In  1 ,830,  some  coiDiQotion  was  caused  in  France  by  tbe 
lion  of  the  Duke  of  Berri ;  nephew  of  Lquis  XVIII.  and  son  of  the 
pi^sent  king.  He  was  stabbed  at  the  door  of  the  opera  bouse  by  an 
obscure  person  named  Louvel.  It  appeared  that  the  assassin  was 
instigated  to  this  horrid  deed  merely  hj  a  thirst  ibr  Teyeoging  an  al- 
leged injuiT,  whidi  he  suffered  many  years  previous. 

2.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  at  St.  Helena,  May  6th  1,821,  aged  S9. 
He  was  a  man  of  talents  which  few  other  men  are  competent  to  esti- 
mate :  of  astonishing  foresight  aid  intrepidity  :  of  insatiable  ambition. 
His  career  was  marked  by  the  most  splendid  achievements.  He  was 
destined  by  Frovidence  to  humble  the  pride-  of  the  I\inces  c^  the 
earth,  to  shake  the  foundations  of  arbitrary  poWer,  and  then,  to  b# 
himself  humbled  and  debased.  To  France  he  gave  a  code  of  laws, 
the  influence  of  whidi  has  been  felt  throughout  fiurope,  and  will  ex- 
tend through  the  woi-ld.  He  gave  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  coiamif> 
nity,an  activity  and  importance,  whicbthey  had  never  felt ;  but  which, 
haviiig  been  once  appreciated,  they  are  not  likely  to  suirender.  His 
political  maxims,  however  selfish  in  their  ends,  were  utterly  at  vari« 
ance  with  that  baser  love  of  arbitraiy-  dominion,  which  is  regardfess 
of  the  welfare  of  its  subjects.  He  loved  to  govern :  but  \n»  ambition 
made  him  wish  to  govern  an  industrious,  eidightlned,  and  happy 
world;  and  wherever  he  extended  his  conquests,  he  endeavoui«a  to 
leiieve  the  oppressed,  and  break  the  shackles  under  which  humanity 
groaned.  The  efforts  which  are  now  making  by  the  lower  classes  in 
almost  every  arbitrary  government,  to  obtain  free  constitutions  which 
shall  elevate  them  from  the  rank  ot  slaves  to  that  of  citizens,  are  to 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of  his  institutions,  and 
his  example.  We  can  mark  no  limits  to  the  blessings  which,  under 
Heaven,  he  dispensed  while  he  lived,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity, 
if  we  judge  him  by  the  eflects  of  his  conquests,  his  institutions  and  hb 
administration  of  government,  he  will  appear  one  of  tl^  greatesjt  bene* 
factors  of  mankina  :  but  if  as  Christians,  we  estimate  his  character  by 
the  motives  which  he  manifested  througfiout  his  career,  we  shall  find 

ittle  in  it  to  applaud,  but  much  to  condemn.  Although  it  was  a  part 
of  his  policy  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  men,  a  wish  to  extend  and 
to  secure  his  own  sovereignty  over  them  appears  to  have^  been  bis 
ruling  motive.  An  all-wise  Providence  converted  his  deeds  into 
blessing,  but  they  cannot  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  Christian  virtue. 
If  his  rise  and  rei^n  was  alt  that  men  call  glorious,  his  downfall  ex- 
hibited a  reverse  no  less  signal.  Confined  on  one  of  the  meet  barren 
and  dismal  islands  in  the  world,— guarded  and  controlled  l>y  gaoleis, 
who  exercised  towards  him  a  pett^  tyranny,  which  denied  not  unfre* 

auently  the  common  civilities  of  Irfe,— wasted  by  a  long  and  pftrnfe] 
isease, — ^all  the  circumstances  about  him  combined  to  mock  his  fer- 
mer  greatness,  and  to  witness  to  an  ambitious  world,  that  he  «/b 
^Kollelk  hvmi^tiwU  be  aband. 
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3.  ki  1,823,  Fraiice  obtained  peniii^ioii  from  Uie  Congress  of  Allied 
Sovereigns,  held  at  Verona,  to  invade  Spain,  and  re-establish  the  king 
in  his  fornier^aiithority.  Ft  was  expected  thai  the  friends  of  the  new 
constitution  would  have  been  able  to  make  a  powerful  resistance  to 
t|ii»  mvasion  ;  but  the  conquest  proved  easy ;  and  this  revolution, 
like  that  of  1,820,  was  accuiiiplishod  with  veiy  little  bloodshed.  On 
the  16th  day  of  Sept.  1,8^4,  Louis  XVIII.  died  of  the  dropsy;  his  • 
brother  succeeded  la  Ibe  throne  and  look  llie  title  of  Charles  a. 

4.  A  revolution  sin. liar  in  its  character  to  that  in  Spain  took  place 
iivPortugjal  in  1,820.  In  l,^ill,  the  Royal  Family,  with  the  exception  - 
of  the  Prince  Royal,  the  king's  son^returned  from  Brazil.  The  king 
swore  to  the  free  constitution,  and  ihe  kingdom  enjoyed  a  g[ood  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  until  Ma}'  1,823,  when  a  counter-revolution  was 
comtpenced,  and  on  the  3d  of  June  the  kiiig  issued  his  proclamation 
announcing  the  restoialion  of  the  Ancient  Alonarchy. 

6.  In  England,  George  IV.  succeeded  to"  the  throne  upon  the  dearth 
of  hjs  father  George  III.-  He  had  for  many  j'ears  been  Prince 
Recent.  The  vear  was  distiriguished  by  domestic  commotioRs,  of 
which,  the  disturbances  an)ong  the  labouring  classes  in  Manchester 
and  other  manufacturing  towns,  were  the  most  alarming.  The  al- 
iped cause  of  complaint  was  the  low  price  of  wjiges,  which  was 
dwjlared  to  be  quite  disproportionate  to  tiiejr  services.  Large  meet- 
ings were  held  in  irony  places,  and  veiy  riotous  proceedings  passed* 
and  the  nation  was  i-uich  alarmed  by  the  prospects  of  a  civil  war 
The  njaleconleuts  {uun-l  ac^  oral  able  leaderSy  among  whom  Hunt  anO 
Thisllewood  were  i>ioiyine,ML  The  commotions  were,  however, 
quelled  without  their  objects l^eing  obtained.  Hunt  suffered  a  long" 
tiypnso»ment ;  ThistlewQod  and  tour  otliers  were  executed,  aiid  Eve 
were  transported.    ..     '  '  . 

6.  But  this  year  was  i>rincipally  memorable  for  the  trial  of  tlie 
Q^een  on  q  charge  of  adultery.  This  affair  produced  a  remarkable 
degree  o'r  excitement  not  only  throughout  that  kingdom,  but  also  on 
the  continent  and  In  America* 

7.  Since  the'  termination  of  these  difficulties  the  nation  has  enjoyed 
tranquillity  and  a  hi^h  degree  of  prpsperily. 

8.  The  summer  ot"  1,821,  was  remarkable  for  the  scantiness  of  the 
wops  in  Ireland.  The  following  whiter  brought  a  niost  distressing 
fain  i  tie,  of  which  great  numbers  perished.    ..    ■', 

~  9.  Sinc^  (he  esiablislm'ient  pf  peace  iu.l, 1^X5,.  the  Northern  States 
of  rlurope  have  enjoyed  a  ^ood  ae^ree  t>f  tl'fenquillity.  Few  events 
.  bave  occurred,  to  sene-as  items  ol  general  history.  By  a  decree  of 
ihet  Empcrop  cf  Russia  in  1,811,  the  government  of  that  empire  was 
d)*clared.to  be  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Little  was  done  till  aftei 
Htfe  peace^to  limit  its  desDotic  character,  but  shice  that  period  some 
eOQstitutionai  privilege*' «ave  been  granted  to  the  subjects.  Similai 
iu)piov«ments  have  hem  made^  aud  are  ^naking^  in  the  govprnnoents 
of  jnoetof  these  State$.     Prussia  has  established  assemblies,  which 

bear  a  JCBpre«entatiye  di^racter.  ,    /.  ,         i     •  •       i 

l&r  In  1,815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  composed  of  the  autliorities  oi 
A«fi»i)>»y.Fitance«  Great-^rttain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  made^  a  solemn  ;n 
de/olwation  of  their  reaolutioo  to  put  a:Stpp  to  the  African  Slave  Trade.  I 
'fftiswicked  Uaijc  was  nat»  however,  dimiiiisljed  by  this  measure,  be*  ^ 
Ott^&.FraiKe  ^vas  totally  uufaithiul  to  her  promise.  At.  the  Congress  . 
'ol;Y«!ona-in.l,«23,  Uiesauie  powers,  with  the.  exception  of  France, 
declared  that  this  crime  ouglU  .tQl>e  assimilated  with  that  oi  fiiracy, 
wxA  hence  punishable  with  a«ath«  i 
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lU  In  l,ftl6,  llie  Jesuits  were  cxpeHed  from  Mosco\^  aim  VtUn- 
burgh,  and  in  1,820,  from  the  whole  Russian  empire,  and  forbidden 

pver  to  return.  *  »         .  , 

12.  Pope  Pius  Vlf.  died  Aug.  20, 1,B23,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  pontificate.    Tie  was  succoed- 
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the  pereecutions  exercised  by  Bonaparte  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
he-was  obliged  to  quit  Rome  with  the  other  prelates  and  cardinals. 
At  the  restoration,  he  was  the  cardinal  selected  by  Pius  VII.  to 
congratulate  Louis  XVIII.  on  his  return.  The  commencement  of  Lift 
pontificate  has  been  signalized  by  hrs  refusal  to  restore  the  Inquisition 
m  Spaiti,  declaring  it  mconsistem  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age. 

ItL  In  the  summer  of  1,820,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Naples 
and  Sicily,  and- so  feeble  was  the  established  government,  that  the 
insui-gents  soon  compelled  the  king  to  grant  them  a  free  constitution. 
The  Allied  Sovereigns  of  Europe  at  their  session  ;it  Trojjpau,  near  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  made  a  fonnnl  declaration  of  irreconcilable 
hostility  to  this  new  government.  In  1,021,  llicy  decided  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Laybach,  that  a  portion  of  the  Austrian  army  should  occupy 
Naples,  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  kinff.  This  was  readily  ac-. 
complished,  and  with  little  opposition.  The  Spanish  constitution  ol 
1^812,  was  granted  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  tranquillity  was  restored 
Similar  disturbances  took  place  at  the  same  period  m  some  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  but  they  "were  quieted  by  Ike  result  of  those  in  Na- 
ples and  Sicily. 

14.  TURKEY  has  enjoyed  little  tranquillity,  for  many  years.  The 
Grreeks  revolted  from  the  Ottoman  power  in  1,821  ;  and  from  that 
period  to  the  present  a  bloody  war  has  been  carried  on  between  them 
and  the  Turks.  The  latter  nave  committed  frequent  and  horrible 
massacres  of  the  Christians  in  Constantinople,  Scio,  and  other  places ; 
and  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  their  revolted  subjects  by  eveiy  act 
of  cruelty  and  oppression.  The  Greeks  have  maintained  their  strug- 
g[le  for  independence  with  much  bravery  and  spirit,  which  has  sonje- 
times  become  ferocity  ;  but  they  are  neither  sufficiently  virtuous  nor 
civilized  to  act  in  full  concert  in  resisting  oppression.  It  is  impossible 
to  judge  how  far  they  have  been  really  successful,  and  what  are  tlicir 
prospects  of  ultimate  success,  owing  to  the  want  of  authentic  channels 
of  intbrmation ;  but  at  this  moment  the  existing  probability  is  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  their  success. 

SECTION  SECOND. 
HISTORY  or  NEW  SPAIN.     * 

COBfPILBD  PRINCIPALLY  FSOM  POIjmETT'S  WOTES  ON  MEXICO. 

% 

^  I.  Whbv  this  country  was  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1,519, 
It  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Of 'this  we  may  judge 
hy  ♦l^fo"™  o^its  government,  its  laws,  and  its  civil  institutions. 

^V  ^®  monarch  was  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  reign- 
ii«  family  by  six  electors,  chosen  from  ,amoi»  the  thirty  princes  ol 
the  first 'rank.  The  political  «yst^ra  was  feuc&l.  The  first  class  of 
Mblet,  oonsistniff  ol  thirty  faroiliesi  bad  each  one  hundred  thousancT 
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Vinak.  The  secopd  dass  consisted,  of  iriore  tlian  tliree  tliousand 
frmtUes.  The  lords  exercised  Ihe  right  of  life  and  death  over  their 
tassais.  All  the  lands  ivere  divided  into  allodial,  hereditary,  and 
contingent  estates, — the  latter  depending  upon  places  in  the  gift  of  die 
crown. 

3.  The  priests  were  chaiged  with  tlie  education  of  youth  ;  and  on 
their  testimony  of  the  merit  of  their  scholars,  depended  their  future 
rank.  Under  Montezuma,  the  emperor  at  this  period,  the  government 
was  despotic,  but  he  was  subject  to  the  high  priest.  Each  province 
was  subject  to  a  tribute  ;  but  certain  nobles  were  excepted,  who  wera 

'  compelfed  to  take  the  field  in  case  of  a  war,  with  a  stated  number  ot 
tollowers.  The  tribute  was  paid  in  kind,  and  was  fixed  at  one  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  crop.  The  governors  of  provinces  also  vied  with 
each  other  in  tlie  mapiificehc^  of  their  presents  to  the  emperor. 

4.  Sacrilege,  murder,  and  treason,  were  punished  with  death  ;  and 
the  laws  of  the  empire  were  generally  as  much  respected  as  in  thv 
most  civilized  European  nations  of  that  age.  The  attention  of  the 
government  was  principally  directed  towards  the  internal  -commerce, 
so  as  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  to  the  people.  Posts  were  estab- 
lished between  the  capital  and  the  remotest  provinces.  A  court  of 
ten  magistrates  determined  the  validity  of  c<»rtracts ;  and  officers  were 
constantly  employed  to  examine  the  measures  and  the  quality  of  good* 
exposed  for  sale. 

5.  Besides  the  empire  of  the  Mexicans,  of  which  we  have  been 
peaking,  there  were  other  powerful  states,  w^ose  form  of  government 
was  republican.  The  most  powerful  of  these  was  Tlascala,  the  gov- 
efnment  of  which  continued  for  some  time  after  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  ft  was.  a  thickly  settled,  fertile,  and  populous  countiy,  di- 
vided into  districts,  each  under  the  authority  of  a  chief.  These  cbiei» 
administered  justice,  levied  the  tribute,  and  commanded  the  military 
forces,  but  their  decrees  were  not  valid,  or  of  force,  until  confirmed  by 
the  senate  of  Tlascala,  which  was  the  true  sovereign.  A*  certain  num- 
ber of  citizens,  chosen  from  the  different  districts  by  popular  assem- 
blies, formed  this  legislative  body.  The  senate  elected  its  own  chief* 
The  laws  were  strictly  and  impartially  executed  ;  and  the  people  are 
represented  as  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful. 

6.  The  Mexicans  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Astronomy,  and 
^ir  calendar  was  constructed  with  more  exactness  than  that  of  the 
weeks,  the  Romans^  or  the  Egyptians.  Their  hieroglyphics,  d^wings, 
and. maps— their  cities  and  artincial  roads,  causeways,  canals,  and  im- 
aaense  pyramids-^their  government  and  hierarchy,  and  administration 
of  laws-^heir  knowledge  of  the  art  of  mining,  and  of  preparing  metals 
ftur  cmiament  and  use— -their  skill  in  carving  images  out  of  the  hardest 
stume^-tin  manufacturing  and  dyii^  cloths,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
agriculture,  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  high  degree  of  civilization 
attained  by  the  Mexicans.  If  we  recollect  that  at^this  period,  the  art 
of  printing  was  not  used  in  Europe, — that  the  Reformation  had  not* 
taken  place,— ^that  most  of  the  great  improvements  in  bUs  and  science 
a|«  of  more  modem  date,  we  shall  see  no  reason  to  call  the  Mexicans 
baibarous,  compared  with  theic  proud  invaders,  or  with  other  nations 
of  that  period.  -  Their  religbn  was  disgrac?ed  by  gross  superstition  ; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  was  not  unfrequent.  But,  still, 
irhen  compai>ed  with  other  nations^  they  were  not  deficient  in  practi- 
cal  virtue.  Indeed  nothini^  in  their  character  appears  to  have  been 
liatf  so  gross  and  aDtidiristian,.as  the  mcfrciless  conduct  of  their  im;a- 
d«r9»    We  oafinot  estimate  them  by  the  degraded  state  of  the  rcmaitv 
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mg  natives ;  for  \vb^  ihc  coiintiy  ivas  c.oiiqiwyreii,its  ait^^  and  s 
aiid  civil  »ad  iel]e;k>us  institutiotis  ceased,  because  tliose  daas^  inrAe 
cJommunityby  whoni  knowledge  ivas  possessed  and  transmitted,  wem 
utieriy  exterminated. 

7.  Shortlv  after  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  landed  at  Vera  Grai^ 
be  fecei£ed  messengers  from  Montezuma,  bunging  with  tlieni  presents 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  entreating  Cortez  not  to  advance  lap* 
tber  into  tiie  country.  But  the  siglti  of  this  display  of  >vea]t}i  stimii<* 
lated  the  cupidity  Of  the  SpaniardSj,  and;  confirmed  their  resotutkm  -to 
penetrate  to  ^e  capital.  In  their  r6iite  thev  had  to  contend  s^insft 
the  republic  ci  Tlascala,  a  nation  continually  at  war  with  the  eaipire' 
of  Mexico.  Cortez  vanquished  them  iii  two  battlbs,  and  fennti  no 
dilSculty  in  enlisting  them  against  Montezuma.  Six  thousajid  TIasca-. 
lans  were  added,  as  auxiliaries!,  to  his  European  troops,  and  he  con* 
tinued  his  march  upon  the  capital  of  the  empire  under  the  guise  of 
friendship.  As  he  advanced,  he  contimied  to  augment/his  forces  by 
treaties  with  ojher  nations  and  tribes  which  were  inimical  to  Monte^ 
z\nna  ;  and  with  a  European  force  of  five  hundred  infantry  and  fifleea 
hoi'semen,  and  a  lai^e  army  of  Indians,  fce  reached  the  city  of  Tenocfe* 
titlan  on  the  8th  of  Nov.  1,519.  The  emperor  received  him  with  • 
degree  of  magnificence  that  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  whole  anny  was  lodged  and  entertained  sumptuously;  and. Cortez 
received  jyiesents  to  a  great  amount. 

8.  Montezuma  soon  found  that  by  admitting  art  anned  and  powfei* 
ful  friend  into  his  capital,  he  had  delivered  himself  and  his  people 
into  the  hands  of  a  feroci<^us  enemy.  Cortez  demanded  that  the 
Mexican  general,  Qualpopoca,  who  had  committed  some  hostilities  on 
the  colony  left  at  Vera  Giuz,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  bound 
band  and  foot,  and  he  caused  hhn  to  be  burnt  alive.  He  next  ifot 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  emperor  and  detained  him  prisoner.  But 
Hie  indignation  oi  trie  people  was  most  excited  by  the  contempt  wtb 
\\^ich.  their  religious  rites  and  idols  were  treated  by  the  Spaniards. 

9.  Cortez  was  now  compelled  to  leave  the  force  at  Tcnochtitlatt 
the  capital,  in  the  command  of  Alvarado,  and  march  against  Narvaez 
who  had  anived  on  the  coast  tp  deprive  him  of  hjs&cfmmand.  Havnig; 
vanquished  Narvaez  and- obtained^  a  considerable  accession  of  forcov 
he  returned  to  Tenochtitlan,  and  found  that  the  Mexkahs  had  burnt  the 
fessels  which  he  had  constructed  on  the  Lake,  and  had  just  laid  sieg« 
lb  the  building  in  which  the  Spaniards-  were  -lodged.  The  siege  \nai 
prosecuted  with  vigour  by  the  natives,  and  the  place  defendeS  wiHr 
obstinacy  by  the  Spaniards.  Monteanima  having  ascended  a  terraee 
was  killed  by  a  stone  or  arix>w,  aiid  his  brother  Qjuetlavaca  proclaimed 
his  successor.  This  gave  snch  vigour  to  the  Mexicans,  th<it  the  Span^* 
lards  were  obi ige«i  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  At  Otumba,  Cortez  ^?fift 
olJiffed  to  turn  and  give  them  battle.  He  was  victorious,  andnKi^ 
ceedbd  to  Tlascala  without  further  trouble.  To  secure  his  asceilaci)^ 
cy  over  this  republic,  he  made  frequent  incursions  into  the^tenritoriel' 
J  neighbouring  nations,  .and  with  oniforin  success.  ^  •   ') 

10.  In  December  1,521,  he  returned  to  the  vaie  of  TeftcuietH  smd 
from  this  place  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Me^cicana^ 
and  their  allies.  He  ordered  to  be  constructed  at  Tlascala  the  Crimea 
of  thirteeivvessels,  artd  they  were  brought  by  an  immeftse  number  o^ 
Indians  to  the  Lake  /Ttizcuco.  Wlien  these  vessels  Were  i«ddy,  hff 
Wrfjl  for  his  allies,  araountiiii:  t6  fifty  thousand  troops,  who  soon  arrived.- 
After  a  siege  of  seventy-five  days  the  city  was  captuied,  Aur.  t3tb. 
l«52l .     1  he  capturtd  MexitaiB  wert  divided  amoi^  the  eo^u«fiM# 
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ooe  Mfl  h^iag  reserved  ibr.  the  king  ofSpain  ;  and  they  continued 
U>  be  treated  as  doves  for  centuries,  Qotwithstandii^  the  humane  laws 
passed  in  Spain  Ibr  their  relief.  This  conquest  was  completed  in  the 
reign  of  Guatimozin  son  of  Montezuma,  w1k>  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  after  the  deatli  of  Q^uetiavaca. 

11.  There  is  little  interestiiK;  in  the  histoxy  of  Mexico  fifom  this 
period  till  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in  1 ,810.  Almost  the 
only  brig:ht  spot  in  the  jiage  of  its  histoiy  duKing  this  period,  is  the 
adniinistrati<H)  of  the  viceroy  Revillagigedo.  <?ood  roads,  leadiiv 
from  the  capital  to  different  parts  of  tte  kingdom,  were  made  by  his 
orders ;  the  streets  of  the  principal  cities  were  paved  and  lientedi 
and  good  police  regulations  established.  An  authentic  statistical 
account  of  the  country  was  made,  and  almost  every  salutary  law  and 
regulation,  now  in  existence,  may  be  traced  to  his  administration. 

12.  To  understand  the  natura  of  the  autliority  which  Spain  exer- 
cised over  her  American  Cok>nies,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  all 
acquisitions  in  America  were  considered  as  belongii^  to  the  crown, 
ratner  than  to  the  state.  Pope  Alexander  Vi.  first  bestowed  them  as 
a  free  gift,  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  They  and  their  successors 
were  to  be  held  as  the  universal  proprietors  of  tne  regions  which  had 
been,  or  should  be  discovered.  ^  All  officers  in  the  colonies,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastic,  were  appointed  by  their  authority,  and  remo^- 
ble  at  tlieir  pleastire.  The  opanish  possessions  were,  at  first,  divided 
into  two  vicerojaUies,' New  Spain  and  Peru;  but  subsequently,  a 
third  was  established  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  jurisdiction  of  wnicb 
extended  over  Terra  Firma  and  the  province  of  Qiiito: 

13.  The  authority  of  the  viceroys  was  supreme  in  eveiy  depart* 
ment  of  governnient^  civil,  military,  and  crimmal.  To  aid  them  in  the 
administration  of  government  in  provinces  reiiiote  from  their  residence, 
magistrates  of  various  orders  were  appointe<l,  subject  to  the  viceroy  ; 
and  courts,  called  Audiences,  were  established,  whose  decisions  were, 
in  most  cases,  final.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy  without  any  pro^  . 
vision  of  a  successor  by  the  king,  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in 
the  court  of  Audience  resident  in  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty,  and 
the  senior  judge,  assisted  by  his  brethren,  exercised  all  the  functions 
of  the  viceroy,  while  the  office  continued  vacant. 

14.  The  supreme  government  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America  was^  however,  vested  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  This 
Council  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand  in  1,511.  Its  ju^diction 
extended  to  every . departificnt,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  militaiy,  aH  com- 
tsercial.  All  laws  a.nd  ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and 
police  of  the  colonies  orig^inated  there,  ^nd  must  he  approved  by  two 
Utirdsof  the  members,  before  being  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Kinp^. 
To  it  each  person  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy  downwaros, 
was  accountable.  Be£[>re  it  was  laid  all  intelligence  public  or  secret, 
received  from  the  colonies,  and  every  sdieme  of  improving  the  ad- 
ministration, police,  or  commerce,  was  submitted  to  its  considera* 
tton. 

15.  Another  tribunal  was  established  at  Seville  in  1,501,  called 
Gi^a  de  la  Coniratacum^  or  tlie  house  of  trade.  It  was  designed  to 
regulate  siich  commercial  af&irs  as  required  the  immediate  and  per- 
sonal inspection  of  those  appointed  to  superintend  them.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  system  of  j^overnment  which  Spain  established  in  hei 
Aniierican  colonies.    . 

^16,  In  1,808,  the  viceroy  oCMaxico,  Don  Jo<eIturrigaray,  received 
U  contradictory  orders  from  the  ?Jiprern6  authorities  in  Spain,  «» 

59    - 
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10  #«fider  it  Ddcessaiy  to  call  a  Junta  cuinposed  of  a  repi^si^iUatj  v« 
&Dm  eacb  ptov^oe.  This  measure  excited  the  jealou^  of  the  Eu^ 
ropeans  inXhe  capital,  as  it  was  calculated  to  place  the  Creoles  on  ail 
eqiMil  footii^  with  thetnseltss  in  the  government.  They  theneforp;^ 
conspired  against  the  viceroy,  surprised  him,  and  sent  him  and  hisr 
family  prisoners  to  Spain.  '  'Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  next  vice- 
roy, Vanggas,  the  Creolea»  formed  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  his 
power.  They  collected  a  feige  force  under  1  iidalgo  a  priest  of  some 
distinction,  and  for  several  months,  their  success  seen^.ed  almost  cer 
tain.  But  Hidalffo,  by  a  most  unaccotmtable  mismanagement  suflfefed' 
his  army  to  be  defeated  with  great  slaughter  in  Oct.  1,809,  ami  their 
total  defeat  followed  in  January  1,&11. 

17.  Another  attempt  was  soon  made  by  the  Creoles  and  Indians 
under  Rayon,  a  lawyer  of  great  influence,  but  the  revolt  was  sup-- 
pressed.  A  more  formidable  army  was  gathered  by  Morelos  in  1^814 
•—15,  and  the  contest  for  indepenaence  affain  appeared  more  hopeful ; 
but  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner, 'ana  executed.  In  Nov..  I,fel6^ 
thciPatiiots  were  cheered  by  the  anival  of  General  Minawith  a  small 
force  from  England;  Unitii^  himself  with  the  army  already  in  ope- 
ration, he  fiustained  the  conflict  with  great  bravery  for  one  year,  but 
was  then  defeated  arid  executed.  The  Independent  army  was  now 
tcjQ  feeble  for  offensive  operation,  and  little  was  done  uatil  the  revd- 
tutioY^  of  Spain  in  1,821.  The.  decrees  of  (he  Cortez  confiscating  the 
estates,  and  reducing  and  reforming  some. of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
cleigy,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  church  in  Mexico,  and  from 
that  time,  the  piests  used  their  influence  in  favour  of  Ja  separali<)n 
from  Spain.  Although  their  ii^luence  had  been  somewhat  diminished, 
it  was  still  sufficient  to  produce  the  adoption  of  almost  any  measure 
which  they  should  recommend.  They  were  aided  by  ^iie  wealthy  • 
£uropean3  who  were  aaxious  to  preserve  the  country  in  the  porenes.* 
of  despotism,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  king  of  ^paia 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Cortez,  and  froin  the  new  constitution. 

18.  Don  Augustin  Iturbide  was  fixed  upon  as  a  jjroper  agent  to 
carry  their  plans  into  effect.    He  had  distinguished 'himself  in  the 
previous  contests  a§  an  enemy  to  the  patiiots,  and  the  clergy  little  an- 
ticrpated  that  his  lovcof  tyranny  would  soon  ho  exercised  at  the  cost 
of  their  deaiii^sir  plans.    He,  at  tliis  time  commanded  a  considerable 
army,  and  on  receiving  money  to  proceed  into  the  southern  provinces, 
he  united  himself  with  Guerrero,  one  of  the  patriot  chiefs,  and  offered 
pardon^l  all  who  would  unite  themselves  to' his  standard.    From  the 
very  energetic  operations  of  the  revolutionists  in  tl^e  capital,  the  whole 
nation  was  soon  roused  iu  favour  of  iiidependence.    The  viceroy  was 
deposed  ;  Iturbide  was  made  admiral  of  the  na\y,  generalissimo  of 
the  army,  and  president  of  the  Regency  which  was  established  by  fhe  * 
new  Junta.  His  ambitious  designs  now  became  manifest,  and  he  toMml- 
tittle  difficulty  in  raising  himself  above  the  established  authorities^  and', 
securing  tbp  rgips  of  government.    The  Cortez  were  decidedly  op- : 
posed  to  him,  but  the  soldieiy  were  his  friends,  and  they  compelled 
Ihe  Cortez  to  declare  him  emperor  on^he  19th  of  May  1,822-.    After.j 
having  attained  this  object  of  hi*  ambition,  he  sought  by  every  mie>ns-» 
to  render  his  authority  absolute,  and  elevated  tlie  members  ot  Im^wn*"; 
family  to  offices  of  state.    Many  of  the  cle^y  were  far  fnonvtelor, 
satisfied  with  the  elevation  of  Iturbide.   .The  archbishop  of  MfeSS; 

in    rr*?  ^^^^'"  *^""'  ^"*-^'  retired  from  llie  capital.  /TTv 

#k-?L..i      ^'"'P^rof  did  not  lono^  enjoy  his  despotic  reign.     Sanio^ 
th«  fovenior  of  Vera  Cruz  could  not  bmok  the  control  or  a  sSpT^ 
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ilcv.  KrgVijriog  an  independent  command,  and  possessine  (lie  confi- 
,  mnce  of  a  ffreat  part  of  the  community,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  laisii^ 
a  formidable  force.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Guadalupe  Victoria,  who 
fiad  from  the  commencement  of  the  rerolution  been  a  most  faithful, 
-friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  had  been  obh'ged,  under  the  eidst- 
img  despotism,  to  conceal  himself  in  the  mountains.  Santana  found 
(hat  the  great  popularity  of  Guadalupe  Victoria  made  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  him  the  supreme  command.  This  being  readily  grantei,  * 
they  possessed  each  others  confidence,  and  the  confidence  of  the  em^ 
pire.  'The  army  in  all  parts  declared  for  the  rei>ublican  prmciplet 
of  Santana,  and  the  commander  in  chief,  and  Iturbide  found  it  neces- 
saiy  first  to  summon  the  Cortez  which  he  had  forcibly  dissolved,  and 
afterwards,  on  the  eighth  of  March  1 ,823,  to  abdicate  the  throne.  He 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  empire,  and  he  sailed  with  his  family  fof 
Leghorn  on  the  11th  of  May.  He  returned  in  the  summer  of  1,824, 
hut  was  received  by  republicans  who  justly  appreciated  him.  An 
order*  had  been  passed  by  the  Congress  for  his  immediate  execution 
in  case  of  his  arrival ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  identified,  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and,  a  few  days  after,  was  brought  forth  by  public  order 
and  shot. 

20.  Immediately  after  his  abdication  the  nation  declared  for  a  re* 
.publican  government,  and  on  the  2d  of  February  1,824,  a  federal 

coristitetion  was  adopted,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the^  people  ;  and  it  is 
obviously  the  form  otgovernment  best  suited  to  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  the  community.  The  principal  defect  in  their  con- 
sfitution  is  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  reliffion.  The*  nation 
cannot  Expect  to  enjoy  the  real  freedom  of  republican  institutions, 
while  their  minds  are  subjected  under  the  real  despotism  of  a  national 
religion.  In  other  respects  the  Constitution  of  this  republic  very  near- 
ly jescmbles  that  of  the  United  States. 

21.  The  former  Captain-Generalship  of  Guatimala,  with  the  exr 
ception  of  Chiapa,  declared  its  independence  at  the  same  tinje  wit)i 
Mexico,  but  refused  to  unite  with  that  government.  It  has  establish-* 
«d  an  .independent,  federal  government,  under  the  title  of  the  Confed- 
crdted  States  of  the  Centre  of  America .  The  Roman  Catholic  relijgion  . 
is  established  here  also,  to  tbeVxclusion  of  all  others  ;  and  in  most 
respects  their  constitution  agrees  with  that  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

SECTION  THIRD.  •    .      . 

HISl'ORY  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

f.  Tnftc  Bahamas  were  the  fii-st  land  discovered  by  Columbus,- 
Oct^  12th  1,492.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Nassau  in  "Sexf 
ProvMence  by  the  English,  1,672.  These  islands  soon  after  hecame. 
the  refbfl  of  pirates.  Their  leader  was  John  Teach,  called  Black 
Beard,  who  for  abwit  ten  years  was  the  sovereign  of  these  islands, 
and  the  terror  of  the  North  American  coast.  He  was  killed  off  the. 
coast  of  N.  Carolina  in  1,718.  During  most  of  the  remaining  period 
the  English  hav^  quietly  possessed  the  Bahamas,  but  they  have  con- 
stantly seiTed  as  lurkingj)laces  for  some  pirates.  These  have  multi- 
pfied  greatly  in  all  the  West  Indies  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  no 
efie^tual'  means  have  been  devised  for  exterminating  them. 

2*.  When  the  Bahamas  were  discovered,  the  population  was  esti- 
maled  at  aboiif  40,000.    The  inhabitants  called  Uieinselves  Lucayans- 
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TKey  were  mostly  devoted  to  maritime  hie,  and  subsisted  pytncigiii  i 
ly  upon  fish.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  but  made  aoim, 
use  of  cottoii  and  of  gold.  They  were  a  kind,  friemllv  peoj^' 
averse  to  war.  Scarcely  SO^yiears,  however,  had  elapsed,  Dcfore  tbs*! 
rapacious  Spaniards  transported  them  all  by  force  or  arti6ce,  to  djg.l 
in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola.  Being  remarkably  expert  divers,  some 
of  them  were  afterwards  transported  to  toe  coast  of  Cumana,  and  em- 
pWed  in  the  pearl  fisheiy. 

3.  The  Greater  Antilles  when  first  discovered,  werje  inhabited 
by  a  race  called  Arrowauks.  They  abo  possessed  a  great  part  ol 
Trinidad.  It  appe?irs  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Arrowauks 
of  Guiana.  All  of  this  name  spoke  one  language,  and  had  the  same 
institutions'.  They  believed  in  an  invisible,  omnipotent  Croatort 
named  Jocahuna,  but  admitted  a  plurality  of  subordinate  deities,  andi 
like  the  American  Indians  generally,  they  beljeved  in  a  future  statt 
of  retribution.  Their  children  were  entirely  naked,  bat  the  aduUf 
were  a  slight  covering  of  cotton  cloth  round  the  waist.  Thev  went 
a  mild  and  hospitable  people,  but  effeminate  and  sensual.  The  cli* 
mate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil  naturally  made  them  indolent.  Fiom 
evening  till  dawn  they  were  miich  engaged  in  dancir^,  and  as  m2Ltvf 
as  50JOMX>  sometimes  joined  at  once  in  this  favourite  amusement. 

4.  These  i&lands  were  divided  into  great  kingdoms,  subject  to 
eaciques  or  hereditary  moharchs.  Eacn  kingdom  was  sub^vided 
into  numerous  principalities.  The  regal  authority  was  absolute,  but 
was  administered  witli  great  mildness.  The  aboriginal  populatioo 
has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000  :  but  within  20  yea^  after  the  <ks» 
coveiy  by  Columbus,  the  great  body  of  them  were  exterminated.  A 
very  few  only  remain  in  the  island  of  Cuba  ;  but  the  Arrowauks  in 
Guiana  are  still  a  distinct  tribe. 

6.  There  is  little  in  the  history  of  colonial  governments  that  is  intei^ 
estin^  and  valuable  ;  and  none  of  the  West  India  islands,  except  St, 
Domm^o,  have  become  independent.  The  Spaniards  have  lost  many 
of  the  islands  to  which  they  tirst  laid  claim  ;  nut  the  present  posses* 
tors  are  well  known  from  ctommon  geographies,  and  the  time  when 
these  trifling  revolutions  took  place  is  of  little  consequence,  while  tho 
efibcts  produced,  were  so  unimportant.  One  fact  i^  worthy  of  record 
in  favour  of  the  Spaniards — whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  has  been 
equalled  by  no  other  nation  in  modem  times,  and  who  liave,  of  late 

fears,  been  suffering  a  natural  and  just  retribution  of  their  enormities, 
tut  to  their  credit  be  it  said, — ^their  treatment  of  negro  slaves  lias 
been  more  humane  than  that  of  other  nations  ;  and  the  Spanish  laws 
enacted  in  their  favour,  have  had  a  powerful  influence  to  enlighten  the 
English  and  French  in  this  cause  of^humanity. 

6.  The  Buccaniers,  who  weriB  the  iore&thers  of  the  present  piratesi 
deserve  some  notice.  They  consisted  originally  of  a  body  of  French 
and  English  planters  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  island  of  Si. 
Cbnstophers  m  1,629, with  circumstances  of  outrageous  bariiarity^ 
They  first  established  themselves  on  the  small  island  of  Tortuga,  near 
the  N.  W.  part  of  St.  Domii^o.  They  were  here  joined  by  some 
Dutch  emigrants,  who  had  been  expelled  in  the  same  manner  from 
Santa  Cruz.  Their  first  occupation  was  hunting  wild  cattle  on  the 
plains  of  St.  Domiingo,  which  they  buccaned  and  brought  to  the  place 
of  their  retreat.  The  word  buccan  signified  a  grate  or  hurdle  on 
wbich  meat  was  prepared  before  the  fire  ;  and  from  their  abundant 
me  Of  It,  tbese  people  were  called  bnecaniers^  ktceaners,  or  huceaneen. 
A  lew  years  aaer  their  establishment  here*  a  Spanish  armamenr, 
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^atfy-ptwtication,  invaded  the'ij,  and  barbarously  nourdered 

all  lbeir<M'dmen  and  children.  This  roused  the  Buccaniers  to  re-  / 
v&tige  ;  and  they  soon  became  tlie  most  terrible  antagonists  the 
Spaniards  ever  encountered.  Many  ottiers  joined  them,  and  they 
became  formidable  both  from  their  numbers  nnd  their  desperate  brave- 
gr.  By  iheir  means  tne  Spaniards  lost  the  fvestem  nart  of  St.  Do* 
mkig^,  and  the  whole  island  of  Jamaica,  besides  an  ailmost  incredible  \ 
amount  of  property,  and  a  great  number  of  human  lived.  Their  most 
renowned  feaaers  were  Montbai's,  a  native  of  Languedoc,  and  Henry 
Moi;g^n,  a  Welshman.  The  war  between  Enfi^land  and  France  in 
IfiSB^  occasioned  a  disunion  of  the  English  and  French  Buccanierii 
and  greatly  weakened  their  force,  and  they  possessed  little  powei 
after  the  year  1,700. 

7.  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  furnishes  tne  most  important  items  in 
the  history  of  the  West  Indies.  Spaia  ceded  the  western  half  of  the 
island  to  *>ance  by  the  treaty  of.Ryswick  in  1,697.  It  did  not  be- 
come a  prosperous  colony  till  thirty  years  after.  In  1,791  an  alarm- 
ing insurrection  of  the  negroes  broke  out  in  the  French  colony,  whidi 
deluged  half  of  the  northern  province  in  blood.  The  next  year,  the 
national  assembly  proclaimed  the  political  equality  of  the  whites^ 
and  free  people  of  colour.  The  commissioners  of  the  French  govero 
ment,  in  1,793,  decreed  the  emancipation  ofall  the  slaves  in  the  colo» 
ny.  On-tlie  ^Istof  June  of  the  same  year,  Mocaya,  a  black,  at  the 
msid  of  3-,000  negroes,  began  an  indiscriminateslaughtcr  of  the  wbitet 
at  cape  Francois,  and  muTtftudet  were  massacred. 

8.  An  expedition  from  Jamaica  in  1794-5-6,  attempted  to  reduce 
the  island,  but  was,  each  year,  driven  off  by  the  yellow  fever.     Tht 
eastern  half  was  ceded  to  France  in  1,795,  "but  it  was  of  little  import- 
ance to  that  country.     In  1 ,801 ,  July  1st,  the  blacks  rose  and  declared 
•theinsielves  independent,  bufits  independenpe  was  not  well  established 
tiil  1,804.     The  first  soyereig-n  assumed  the  title  of  Ja^ues  I.  Empe-'  ^ 
KOK  OF  "Hayti.    He  enjoyed  his  power  but  a  short  time,  being  killed  * 
in  a  conspiracy  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Christophe  under  the  title  of 
Hej^tht  i.  Kino  op  Hayti.     His  dominions  were  on  the  north  part  of 
the  island  ;  the  southern  was  occupied  by  a  republican  par^,  most- 
ly  mulattoes,  under  Potion  who  assumed   the  title  of  President 
f^Hdyti.    Frequent  and  bloody  conflicts  occurred  between  these' . 
t^vo  parties.    On  the  death  of  Petion  in  1,817,  Boyer  was  appointed 
President ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Christophe,  the  tw6  parties  united 
under  President  Boyea,  and  have  now  established  a  veiy  efficient 
goveniment.     He  is  an  intelligent,  energetic,  and  humane  sovereign ; 
imd  his  administration  is  highly  caiculated  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.     In  1,808,  the  Spaniards,  aided  by  the  Englisn,  re-' 
took  tne  eastern  part  of  the  island,  but  their  colony  has  littte  force, 
aiid  Uh*3  on  friendly  terms  with  the  blacks.  -     • 

9-.  T.i IE,  Caribbean  Islands,  when  discovered,  were  inoabitedbya 
oumej'ous,  cultivated,  and  powerful  nation,  called  CkirMes  or  Canh' 
bees?  They  were  more  warlike  than  the  Arro^vauks.  Towards  each 
otheir'tljey  Tvere  faithful,  friendly,  and  affectionate  ;  but  regarded  all 
Bti-ar^ers  as  enemies.  TJiey  were  well  skilled  in  most  of  die  arts  of 
life  :  mid  tl^eir  r^igion  acknowledged  one  supreme,  independent 
Dcir^!:  and,taught  a  future  stat^  of  retribution.  Nearly  all  of  this 
race  JiaVe  been  extermini  led  on  these  islands,  but  they  still  remain 
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of  tbc  mercUess  treatmciit  they  received  from  tne  ^Moiftrdi.    A  mtj 
tniifite  bistoiy  of  these  islands  has  been  written  by  Edwards* 

SECTION  FOURTH. 
iiiSTORY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

UNITED  PROVINCES. 

1-  The  river  La  Plata  was  discovered  in  1,616.  fiuenos  Ayres 
was  settled  in  1,535.  From  the  settlement  of  the  country  until  1,778 
its  histoiy  comprises  only  a  series  of  vexations  from  the  despptisni  of 
viceroys,  of  privations  from  monopolies,  and  commercial .  restrictions, 
and  ot  suffennffs  from  wars  foreign  to  its  interests.  From  this  period 
to  1,781,  the  Indians  from  the  upper  country  continuaffy  harassed 
the  provinces,  burnt  many  towns,  and  destroyed  maiw  of  tlie  inbabi- 
tents ;  but  they  were  at  length  defeated  by  the  combined  annies  of 
Buenos  Ay*cs  and  Lima. 

2.  In  1,806,  the  country  was  invaded  bj'  the  British,  and'  Buenos 
Ayres  was  taken  without  opposition.  An  army  from  the  interi<H*  soon 
expelled  them.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1,807,  but  tbe  peqple 
beginning  to  acquire  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  attacked  Hie 
ftrmy  while  in  the  city,  and  were  completely  successlul. 

3.  On  the  25th  of  May  1,810,  in  consequence  of  the  renunctatioM 
of  Ferdinand  yil.  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  and  the  deraiiged  state  of 
affiiirs  in  Spain,  a  junta  was  convened  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  take  the 

S^vemment  into  their  own  hands,  still  administering  it,  however,  m 
e  name  of  Ferdinand.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  delivered  ihem  from  the  slaveiy  Ihey  had  suffered  for 
nearly  300  years.  'Since  l^at  period,  they  have  been  in  reality  inde- 
pendent. 

4.  Since  1,810,  there  have  been  four  revolutions,  each  of  which  has 
changed  the  gov^pinent,  but  there  has  constantly  been  a  representa- 
tive assembly.  On  the  9th  of  July  1,816,  the  coi^ress  made,  and 
Pjopulgateda  declaration  of  absolute  independence.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Portuguese,  and  a 
considerable  part  was  conqtiered.  11  has,  however,  reclaimed  its 
pwsessions,  and  its  government  has  become  so. well  established,  that  its 
independence  has  been  acknowledged  by  other  nations. 

BRAZIL. 

1.  This  country  was  discovejed  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  -Por- 
tuguese, in  1,500.  As  little  ffold  or  silver  was  found  near  the  coast, 
It  was  for  a  while  whollv  neglected,  and  rK)ne  but  criminals  ^nd  abaii- 
doned  women  were  sent  hither.  In  1,548,  the  inquisition,  after  plun- 
dering the  Jews  of  their  property,  banislied  them  to  BrazilT^A 
governor  was  sent  over  the  following  year,  who  immediately,  boilt 
SnSavador.  It  was  reduced  in  1,624,  by  the  Dutch,  arid  .taken 
&fe*"J'^^^'^^  }^^  Spaniards.  Portugal  reclaimed  it  m 
^unfa^'?miki^.f'^^"'?'l-"'  "»^i^t"r^*Pos.session  of  the"  whol« 

«    1^  Vk  TJ^^^  revolutions  throughout  South  America. 
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piiuee  rorjraf,  Ibe  kind's  eldest  son,  remained  at  tho  head  of  the 
government.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  government  of  the  mother 
couabT.  soon  excited  \  rerolutionaiy  spirit  in  most  of  these  proyin- 
ces,  and  they  declared  for  independence.  The  crown  was  orasred  to 
the  prince  royal,  and  accepted  tinder  the  title  of  emperor. 

GUIANA. 

The  history  of  these  colonies  presents  little  worth  relatii^.  They 
have  frequently  changed  inasters,  but  with  little  detriment  br  advaii* 
t^f^1^.  Tlieir  present  situation  is  well  known  from  common  geogra« 
phies.  A  great  part  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  Indians.  Oi'these^ 
die  Caraibes  are  the  most  numerous,  brave,  warlike,  and  industrious. 

RfiPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

1.  New -Gran  ADA  originally  constituted  a  part  of  Peru.  Two  au« 
dienccs  were  erected  in  1,547,  the  one  at  Panama,  the  other  at  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota,  and  tiie  territorres  under  the  jurisdiotion  of  both,con« 
stilufed  a  captain-generalship.  Quito  was  made  the  seat  of  an  audt* 
ence  in  1,563,  but  tue  territories  belongii^  to  it,  still  remained  attached 
to  Pem.  In  1,718,  New-Granada  was  erected  into  a  viceroyalty;  < 
Q^ito  and  Venezuelan  were  annexed  to  it,  and  the  audiences  of  Pana- 
ma and  Quito  nere  abolished.  These  were  afterwards  restoredt  *ud 
in  1,739,  the  territories  dependent  on  the  three  audiepc^^  of  Panama, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Quito,  were  again  erected  into  a  vicerovalty.  A  con- 
gre.<?s  asseAibled  at  Carthagena  in  Nov.  1,811,  and  declared  the  coun- 
try independent,  but  it  was  afterwards  reclaimed  by  the  rcjralists^ 

2.  Venezuela  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1,498.  Aiter  severd 
ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  it  by  missionaries,  it  was  finally  reduced 
by  force,  and  assigned  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Welsers,  a  German  mer- 
cantile, house.  Their  administration  was  so  tyrannical,  that  they 
%vei-e  dispossessed  in  1,550,  and  a  supreme  governor  was  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Spain.  From  this/period  till  1,806,  it  remained  lo 
quiet  subjection  lo  the  mother  countiy. 

3.  In  1,806,  general  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  placed  himseu 
at  tlie  bead  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  partly  at  St.  Domingo,  and  part- 
ly at  New-York,  with  the  design  of  liberating  this  countiy  firop  the 
Danish  yoke.  Finding  his  force  inadequate,  he  abandoned  his  men 
to  the  mercy  of  the  provincial  government. 

4.  In  1,811,  the  inhabitants  revolted  from  die  Spanish  yoke,  and 
iccJared  themselves  independent.  The  declaration  be^UTS  date  July 
Stli.  1,811,  exactly  35  years  and  one  day  atW  thai  of  the  Umted 
Slates.  This  revolution,  like  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  was 
caused  by  the  disorders  in  Spain.  This  country  and  New-Granada, 
ronthiued  in  a  revolutionary  state  till  1,819,  when  they  both  achieved 
heir  independence  under  the  i-encwned  Bolivar. 

5.  On  the  I7ih  of  Dec.  1,819,  the  congress  of  Venezuela,  at  bt. 
riiomas  of  Angostura,  made  a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  law  ot 
mion  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  On  the  17th  of  July  1,821,  the 
«presentatives  of  New-Granada  and  Venezuela,  m  general  coi«ress 
It  the  city  of  Rosariode  Cucuta,  declared  the  following  among  others, 
undairiintal  laws  of  the  union  of  the  people  of  Colombia  ;  A  aat  Uie 
>eop!e  of  New-Granada  and  Venezuela  be  united  m  one  body  as  a 
latioiJ,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia ;  That  the  govem- 
aent  be  popular  and  representative  ;  the  nation  free,  and  uw^JSen- 
[eiit  <)£  the  Spanish  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  all  other  powers ;  Iftai 
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the  eoverofoent  consist  of  leg^islative,  exectithre,  and  judfaSiaty  t* 
thomies  ;  That  tbe  territory  be  divided  into  six  departments,  liiiTtiig 
an  administration  dependent  on  the  national  govenuneiit ;  Tl^t  wlwti 
|he  9tate  of  the  nation  shall  admit,  a  new  city  shall  be  fonmied^  as  die 
coital  of  the  Republic,  which  ^^11  bear  tKb  name  of  the  litora^or 
Bolivar,  the  site  to  be  determined  by  coi^ress  ;  That  there  be  an 
ammal  festival  of  three  days  on  the  «5th,  26th,  and  27th  of  Dec. 
^e  constitution  resembles  that  of  the  United  States.  Stoce  it»  ad^- 
tion  the  country  has  been  prosperous,  and  its  independence  seems  ta 
l^e  firmly  established. 

PERU.  ^ 

1.  A  few  tribes  inhabitit^  this  country  had  made  considerabJe  a4* 
ranees  in  civilization  when  it  was  first  visited  by  the  S{»iiiards. 
Beirut  destitute  of  the  art  of  writing;,  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  Indians  exists  only  in  tradition.  There  were  indeed  some 
rec<Hrd8  preserved  by  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  but  these  were 
mostly  destroyed  by  their  conquerors,  and  the  few  that  remained 
were  not  very  intelligible  to  the  Spaniaitis.  Some  credit  however 
must  be  given  to  the  tradition  of  tbe  kingdom  estaolished  at  Cuzco, 
m  order  to  account  (or  its  great  superiority  over  others. 

fi.  The  story  is  as  follows : — Peru  was  originally  possessed  by  small 
independent  tribes,  all  of  which  were  stranger*  to  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  cultivation  or  r^^lar  industry,  without  any  fixed  residence, 
and  roamed  about  naked  in  the  forests.  After  they  had  struggled  for 
several  ages  with  the  hardships  and  calamities  which  are  inevitable 
in  such  a  state,  and  when  no  circumstance  seemed  to  mdicate  the  ap- 
proach of  any  uncommon  effort  towards  improvement,  there  is  f?aid 
*  to  have  appeared  on' the  banks  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  a  man  lod  wo* 
man  of  majestic  form,  and  clothed  in  d#»cent  garments.  They  de- 
clared themselves  children  of  the  Sun,  sent  by  their  bene^cent  parent, 
who  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human  race,  to  instruct  and 
to  reclaim  them.  The  Peruvians  worshipped  die  Sun  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  commands  of  these,  i'trangei's  were  regarded  as  hej^veniy  in- 
junctions. Several  of  the  dispersed  savages  united  togethier,  and 
followed  their  gin'dea  to  Cuzco,  where  they  settled  and  began  to  fety 
the  foundation  of  a  city. 

3.  Manx.0  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  such  were  the  names  of 
those  extraordinary  personages,  having  thus  united  some  wanderii^ 
tribes,  formed  that  social  union,  which  by  multiplying  the  desires^ 
and  uniting  the  efforts  of  tho  human  species,  excites  industry,  and 
leads  to  improvement.  Manco  Capac  instructed  the  men  in  agricu)- 
tui«,  and  other  useful  arts  ;  Mama  OcoMo  taugljl  the  women  to  sinn 
and  weave.  The  blessines  of  civiliijed  life  were  gradually  extended 
to  neighbpurir^  tribes,  and  the  dominions  of  succeeding  chiefs,  called 
fncas,  or  Children  of  the  Swn,  comprised  ill  the  regions  west  of  die 
Andes  fi-om  Chili  to  Quito. 

^4.'  To  presence  the  succession  of  the  Incas  pure  arid  unpolluted  by 
inixture  with  less  noble  blood,  the  sons  of  Alanco' Capac  married 
their  own  sisters.  As  these  Incas  assumed  the  rank  not  only  'of  lepis- 
latoi^,  but  messengers  from  Heaven,  the  whole  system  of  civil  pbitcv 
^the°  D^S^  on  religion.  Their  precepts  were  Reived  ^  mLffl 
fnthpmnof^lt  "?"''''  ^^^'y  authority  was.  unlimited  and  aterfftfe 
^^1^  on^'^r-T*^"'"^  ?*  .the  words.  All  crime$  t^eW?o«. 
HOevad  net  oo\f  at  violations  of  civil  duty,:  but  as  insuftr  iyfmd% 
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}  ihe  Deitj  :  aud  they  wjere  all  punished  camtally.  But  so  gre«t  vrat 
•  jliifr  veoenlion  for  the  Incas,  that  the  number  of  ofieodeis  wn  ex- 
'ktmely  small.  The  genius  o/ their  reltfpon  was  exceedingly  mild, 
-nd  85  divine  authority  was  ascribed  to  tHe  Incas,  the  iRitms  of  the 
people  were  not  humbled  and  depressed  by  a  forcetl  sul^'ection  to 
,Uie  iriil  of  a  superior ;  and  obedience  implied  no  degradation. 

6.  Thus  during  twelve  successive  reip^s  Uiis  happy  nation  ad* 

vanced  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  hi  wealth  and  power,  and  m  all  the 

essential  arts  of  civilized  life.    Agriculture  wa?  in  a  state  of  high 

improvement ;  architecture  was  advanced  to  a  state  equal  to  their 

.wants ;  their  roads,  bridges,  a  Ad  manufactures  ;  their  use  of  sold  and 

silver  for  utensils  and  works  of  ornament,  all  bear  testimony  uat  they 

bad  advanced  far  above  the  common  static  of  savage  life.    But  there 

was  no  veiy  distinct  arrangement  of  protessions  ;  no  cities  were  es* 

tablisbed  except  Cuzco,  to  give  activity  to  couunerce  ;  they  knew 

not  the  use  of  iron,  and  hence  svere  little  qualihed  to  work  in  wood 

and  stone  ;  they  appear  to  have  had  no  good  method  for  lightmg  theii 

Jiouses, — to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  consti\iction  of  ardies,— ofeveiy 

convenient  method  or^recording^  events,  and  of  peipetMi^tingp  0jf 

knowledge  they  possessed. 

6.  When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Peni  in  l,5i6,  Huana  Capae^ 
the  twelfth  Inca,  was  seated  on  the  throne.    He  is  repre^nteaaa 
eminent  for  his  virtues,  his  knowledge,  and  his  military  talents.    He 
bad  subjected  the  kingdom  of  Quito  and  acMed  it  to  his  dominions. 
He  was  fond  of  residing  in  the  capital  of  that  province ;  and  conbaiy 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  vanquished  monarch  of  Qjuito.    She  bore  him  a  son  named  Ata- 
hualpa,  whom  at  his  death,,  whicn  seems  to  have  oocured  about  the 
year  1,529,  he  appointed  his  successor  toQutto,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
dominions  to  Huascar,  his  eldest  son.    This  was  no  sooner  known  at 
Cuzco,  than  it  excited  general  disgust.  The  Peruvians  were  shocked 
at  tills  violation  of  a  fundamental  law,  coeval  with  the  empire,  and 
(oiqided  on  sacred  authority.    Huascar  was  hence  encouraged  to  re- 
quire-of  bis  brother  to  renounce  the  government  of  Quito  ;  but  Ata* 
hualpa  had  a  large  part  of  the  Peruvian  army  under  his  control,. and  , 

ivas  little  inclined  to  yield  to  the  demana.     Hence  arose  a  civil  j 

war,  which  continued  to  rage  until  Pi?arro  wKh  his  cruel  and  per- 
fidious band,  came  a^ion^  them,  in  1^5.32; 

7»  The  Spaniards,  availing  themselves  of  the  existing  dissensions, 
ilbund  the  conquest  easily  attainable.  Both .  the  Incas  were  put  to 
death  under  circumstances  oT  most  awful  barbarity.  No  language 
can  describe  the.  detestahle  cruelties  of  these  graceless  invaders.  A 
few,  indeed,  amoitt^  them  were  found  to  protest  against  it,  but  in  the 
heart  of  Pizarrp,  the  common  feelic^  of  numanity  had  been  absolute- 
ly annihilate4  by  his  avarice.  Cuzco  furnished  more  valuable  spoil 
tn^  was  ever  found  in  any  other  ci^.  The  whole  countiy  was  soon 
subjected ;  and  its  mines  were  seized  in  the  name  of  ihe  king  of  Spain. 
8.  Since  1,533,  Peru  has  remained  a  Spanish  province,  subject  to  a 
vlo^iroy.  Per  the  form  of  government  in  all  the  Spanish  provinces  in 
Atogtic^j  see  Sec.  I.  Part  V.  The  countiy  is  now  much  smaller 
than  when  governed  by  th6  Incas.  In  1,718,  QjLiito  on  the  north  as 
mr  as  the  river  Tumbez,  was  annexed  to  New-Granada  ;  and  in  1^78, 
Potosi  and  other  nch  districts  on  the  sootheaat  were  annexed  to.Bue- 

IC  For  several  years  Peru  lias  been  in^  a  revolutionaiy  state.    The 
fe«f  er  of  the  patmts  is  Jose  San  Martin.    The  capitd  has  asvenl 
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times  falleti  into  their  bands,  but  has  been  retaken  by  Uie  rayallsts. 
Tbeir  prospect  for  independence  is  jearJy  increasmg,  and  the  rgrjaJ- 
ists  now  possess  only  a  small  part  ol  Upper  Peru.  This  is  the  CHify 
tcrritoiy  now  possessed  by  the  Spaniarcison  the  continent  of  ADoerica. 
,  It  cannot  be  many  years  before  the  New  World  which  they  discoTexed, 
and  which  has  suffered  so  much  from  their  rapacity  and  tyranny,  wiil 
be  completely  wrested  from  their  cruel  despotism. 

CHILI. 

1.  We  know  nothing  of  the  histoiy  of  Chili  previous  to  the  mithlie 
of  the  fifteenth  centunr.  From  the  Peruvian  annals  it  appeal?  that 
Yupanqui,  the  tenth  inca,  made  an  attempt  to  subject  the  Ofailese. 
He  met  with  little  opposition  till  be  anived  as  far  as  the  river  Repel. 
Beyond  this  was  a  formidable  nation  named  Promaucians  or.Jree  atttt' 
eers.  In  a  long  battie  they  were  successful,  completely  routed  tJntf 
Peruvians,  and  drove  them  £ix>m  their  territories:  The  Inca  imposed 
an^nnual  tribute  of  gold  on  the  conquered  tribes,  but  no  innovation 
Was-attempted,  either  in  their  customs,  manners,  or  govermneDt. 

2.  The  country  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  under  Almagro  m 
1,535.  He  left  Cuzco  with  570  Spaniards  and  15,000  Peruvian  anx- 
Inaries.  Disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  hh  confederates,  he 
preferred  passing  the  Cordilleras,  to  the  entrance,  less  dangeroos  at 
that  season,  by  the  desert  of  Atacama.  Winter  hftd  commenced 
when  they  reached  the  Cordillera  Nevada,  and  the  snow  fell  in  such 
abundance,  and  the*cold  was  so  intense,  that  not  less  than  10,0Q0  Pe- 
Itivians  and  150  Spaniards  perished,  m  a  second  expedition-  Alma- 
gro found  the  natives  exceedingly  friendly.  They  looked  up  to  the 
Si>aniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  were  ready  to  yield  sub- 
ikiidsion.  But  when  they  arrived  among  the  Promaucians,  they  met 
with  such  powerful  resistarice,  as  determined  them  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.  - 

3.  Keturning  to  Cuzco  a  contest  ensued  between  Almagro  and 
Pizarro,  in  which  the  former  was  slain.  Pizarro,  now  sole  master  of 
Peru,  determined  on  the  conquest  of  Chili.  He  entrusted  the  expe- 
dition to  Valdivia,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  amoi^  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers. He  met  with  very  inveterate  animosity  from  a!f  the  tribes, 
but  their  opposition  was  too  feeble  to  arrest  the  progress  of  S^fiOO 
Spaniards,  under  such  a  leader.  Having  overcome  the  MapochiiHaBl 
who  resided  on  the  river  Mapocho,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  lagi) 
and  erected  a  strong  citadel  for  protectioji.  The  natives  continued 
for  six  years  their  feeble  attempts  to  regain  their  beautiful  plain,  bitt 
finding  their  object  hopeless,  the  few  that  remained  destroyed  tlieii 
crops,  and  retired  to  the  mountains.  Valdivia,  haviiis:  received. a 
peinforcement  from  Peni,  invaded  and  conquered  the  rromauci||^ 
and  established  colonies  in  many  places.  Lndeavouriiija^  to  penetrate 
still  farther  southward,  he  encountered  the  most  formidable  ^jnemy 
which  the  Spaniards  ever  met  with  in  America.  This  \yas  thfe  na- 
tion of  the  Al-aucanians.  He  gained  some  victories  over  tbesa,  but 
was  frequently  repulsed,  and  at  length  was  completely  defeiated,  bi«»! 
?elf  taken  prisoner,  and  his  whole  army  slain,  with  the  exception  (if 
mb  Promancian  auxiliaries.  Villagran,  the  successor,  of  V^Mivl*,- 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  revenge  the  death  of  tiiat  faVQuj5ttt[ 
g^iierar,  but  was  repulsed  ivitli  great  slaughter.  He  was^  lloi¥^ 
ever,  successlul  m  a  veiy  important  subsequent  eiigagem^liijti  i|»li{byb 
Lautarp,  the  Araucaniau  general,  was  slain.  .  V^t 

4.  The  ooote^  continued  for  several  yean  -»:*t>"-^-f^-^  „:'nJ|,l- 
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till  tl)e  Afaucanians  were  ixUch  enfeebled.    They  have  not,  howevei. 
been  conquered,  and  they  retain  to  this  day  a  considerable  part  of 
flieir  ancient  territories.     They  preserve  their  ancient  customs  and 
laiig^iiage  in  a  considerable  degree  of  pmity-     There  are  few  lan- 
guages so  regular  in  their  structure,  or  so  copious  in  tlieir  inflections,; 
as  the  Araucanian.     Thoy  had  made  considerable  advancement   in 
civilization,  were  renKJi'];al)ly  active  and  energetic  in  their  bodily  and 
mental  habits,  geneious  arid  dignified  in  their  disposition  and  deport- 
ment.   Connected  with  the  perfection  of  their  language,  was  their 
babit  of  cultivating  the  art  oforatoiy ;  and  we  know  very  few  civil»ted 
nations  that  have  so  faithfully  observed  the  common  duties  of  charity. 
6.  From  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Chili  till  its  revolution  in 
t,€l^few  occurrences  of  much  interest  are  recorded.    At  this  time 
tlie  Chilese,  finding  the  ssime  embajrassments  which  were  sufiered  by 
other  provinces  on  account  ofthe  disorders  in  Spain,  took  thegoveni* 
fllttit  into,  their  own  hands, — still  holding  out  the  idea,  however,  of  a 
yftyftH}n  with  the  mother  countiy  when  circumstances  would  permit. 
la  1,^14^  IheToyal  troops  from  Peru  invaded  Chili,  entirely  defeated 
the  patriots  at  Kanca|^ua,  and  reconquered  the  countiy.     A  remnant 
of  the  patriot  forces  fled  over  the  Andes,  where,  with  other  Chilian 
refugees  and  two  regiments  of  negroes,  and  some  officers,  thev  were 
reoiig;anized  by  general  San  Martin  under  the  name  of  the  United  Army 
ef  the  Andes.     In  1,817,  they  re-entered  Chili,  entirely  vanquished 
the  royal.  tr(X)ps  at  Chacabuco,  and  restored  independence  to  the 
coimtiy.     The  pnssHge  of  this  army  over  the  Andes  with  its  artilleiy, 
deserves  to  be  ranke<i  airiong  the  most  celebrated  achievements  re^ 
cor^d  in  history.     It  was  effected  ^vith  the  loss  of  about  5,000  horses 
and  mules,  and  a  small  nuinber  of  men  who  perished  with  the  cold.    ' 
>     6.  On  the  12th  of  February  1 ,81 8,  the  nation  made  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  absolute  independence.     The  royal  troops  who  escaped  (rom 
the  battle  of  Chacabuco  being  reinforced  by  aU  the  royal  forces  w 
Pieru,  about  5,000  in  number,  renewed  the  contest  with  the  patriots  ; 
bttt  tider  a  temporary  success,  they  were  finally  defeated  in  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Maypo,  April  5th,  1,818.     This  event  is  celebrated 
by  the  Chilese  in  their  songs,  festivals,  and  histories,  witli  the  most 
«thiisfestic  expressions  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

7.  The  government  established  in  Chili  is  republican.  Education 
id  naaking  considerable  progress,  and  eveiy  ray  of  light  confirms  the 
people  iiiore  absolutely  in  tlie  love  of  liberty.  Their  independence 
h  acknowledged  by  other  nations.  They  live  in  amity  with  the 
Ar^ucanians,  who  have  a  minister  at  the  capital.  Weie  they  exempt 
^t&m  the  tyranny  of  the  Catholic  religion,  w^e  might  regard  them  as 
d6£tmed  to  oecome  a  great  and  happy  natk)n  ;  but  while  this  exists, 
Ihey  will  make  slow  progress  in  that  real  knowledge  which  can  result 
dily-  fr-om  the  free  use  of  the  faculties,  with  which  Heaven  has  en- 
dowed  the  children  of  rtien.  ./.,=,...       .  j 

8.  Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  praise  of  the  disinterestedness, 


YV^uld  permit  it  ;  and,  althoygh  in  lime?  ol  such  public  excitenient, 
lto.b«»t  menare  subject  fo  suspicion,  envy,  and  slapdt'r,  we  have 
«ood  reason  ibr  rankiiig  this  dwtif^uished  veteran  amoii^  those,  wlw 
'      '  4ieir  own,  but  tlie  puWIc  good. 
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9.  Nor  is  that  distii^ished  hero  and  s^tcsman,  fioli%'ar,  erUitkd 
to  le^  renown.  To  him  the  Republic  ofx^olombia  principally  owes 
its  independence,  and  he  has  been  one  of  its  most  efficient  assents  in 
oreanizmg  the  new  government.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Re* 
piiblic  ;  and;  his  career  not  1>eing  closed,  we  cannot  decide  on  tije 
rank  to  which  his  who]e  life  will  entitle  him  ;  but  he  has  hitherto  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Leader  of  the  first  American  Revolution,  and 
if  be  persist  in  this  course  to  the  end,  his  name  wiil  be  ranked  by  pos- 
lerity  with  that  of  Washington.    1825. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

To  gtre  a  distinct  view  of  tlie  succession  of  princes  in  the  chief  empiroe 
or  kingdoms,  without  employing  different  columns,  (which  distracts  the 
attention,  and  occupies  too  mucn  space,)  the  series  of  the  sovereigns  of 
different  nations  is  distinguished  in  this  table  by  different  typographicul 
characters.  By  this  method  the  succession  of  the  sovereigns  in  tlie  ditforent . 
kingdoms  is  immediately  distinguishable,  and  also  the  duration  of  their 
reigns.  In  the  intervals  of  time  oetween  evei^  two  successive  reigps  are 
recorded  the  remarkable  events  which  occmred  in  those  periods,  in  ail  narts 
'  of  the  world;  and  thus  the  connexion  of  general  history  is  preserved  un- 
broken. 

The  series  of  the  kings  and  emperors  of  Rome  is  printed  in  a  larger  IU> 
flian  type  than  the  rest  of  the  table :  as, 

1 4  Tiberius,  Emperor  of  Rome 

Tlie  series  of  the  popes  is  distinguishable  by  this  character  V  prefixed  to 
each  name;  as, 

1513  IT  Pope  Leo  X. 

The  names  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  are  printed  in  Italic  capitals;  as» 

887  ARJ^OLDj  Emperor  of  GemMoy. 

The  kings  of  England  are  designated  by  the  black  Saxon  typo ;  as,    ^ 

1006  SWfllUim  (the  Conqueror)  king  of  England. 

The  kings  of  Scotland  are  denoted  by  a  larger  capital  beginning  the 
word;  as,  . 

1390  Robert  III.,  king  of  Scotland. 

The  kings  of  France  are  distinguished  by  the  Italic  type ;  as, 

1488  U»i9  XII,  kmg  ofFnmf, 
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B.C.    '  '  i 

4004  The.  Creation  of  the  Worlfi)  according  to  tbe  Hebrew  test  of  tlw 
Scriptures. 

Accorcling  to  the  version  pf  Uie  ^eptnagint  5372. :  i 

Acordlng  to  the  Samaritan  version  47U0.  i 

S2348  The  Universal  Deluge. 
2347  The  Building  of  Babiel ;  the  Dispersion  of  Mankind;  and  the  Confti- 

sion  of  li'i)(ligU!Lges. 
2217  T9Jmrod  supposed  to  have  built  Babylon,  and  founded  the  BabyioDMh 

Monarcliy ;   and  Assur  to  have  built  Nhieveh,  and  foun&d  th« 

Monarchy  of  Assyria. 
S186,Menes  (in  Scripture  Misrnim)  fonnds-the  Monarchy  of  Egrpt. 
2084 'The  Shepherd  Kings  conquer  Egypt.  ^ 

2040  Moeris  lung  of  Tiiebcs  an4  Memphis  in  Egypt. 
11>96  The  Birth  of  Abram. 

1607  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  destroyed  by  (ire  from  Heaven. 
1896  Isaac  bom. 

1850  Inachus  founds  the  Kingdom  of  Argos  in  Greece.     ' 
1836  Jacob  and  Esau  born. 
1825  The  Shepherd  Kings  abandon  Egypt. 
i82:i  Death  of  Abraham. 
1796  The  Deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica. 
1722  Sesostris  or  Rameses  King  of  Egypt, 
1635  Josepli  dies  in  Egypt. 

1582  The  Chronology  or  the  Arundelian  Marbles  be^ns  with  this  year. 
1571  Moses  bom  in  Eeypt. 
1556  Cecrops  founds  the  kingdom  of  Athens. 
1546  Scamander  founds  the  Kingdom  of.  Troy. 
1532  Judgment  of  the  Areopagus  between  Mars  and  Neptune,  two  prtnees 

of  Thessaly. 
1529  Tlie  Defuge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessal^r. 
1522  The  Council  of  the  Amphictyons  instituted. 
1520  Corinth  &iih.  . 

(506  Erccthcus  or  Erycthonius  institutes  the  Panathensean  Games. 
1493  Cadmus  builds  Thebes,  and  introduces  Letters  into  Gh'eece. 
1491  Moses  brinss  the  Israelites  out  of  Ecypt. 
1453  The  first  Olympic  Gaines  celebrated  m  Greece. 
1452  The  Pentateucli,  or  five  Books  of  Moses,  written. 
1451  The  Israelites  led  into  the  land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua 
1438  Pandion  Kin|[  of  Athens. 

1406  Minos  reigns  in  Crete,  and  gives  laws  to  the  Cretans. 
1376  Sethoc  reigns  in  Egypt. 
1322  Belus  reigns  in  Babylon. 
1267  Ninus  reigns  in  Assyria. 

1266  Oedipus  marries  his  Mother  Jocasta,  and  reigns  in  Thebes. 
1263  The  Argpnautic  Expedition.    According  to  the^Newtanian  CbiWMl-' 

ogy  937. 
1257  Theseus  unites  the  Cities  of  Attica. 
1252  Tyre,  the  capital  of  PhcDmcia,  built. 
12tt5  Siege  9f  Thebes.    War  between  Eteoclee  and  Polyiik«». 
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128&  fiwryMhrniM  and  ProelM  KiM*  of  Lafltdamon. 

1216  Second  War  of  Thebes,  or  War  of  the  Epigoaoi. 

^,  .1  Seiniramis  supposctl  to  liave  reigned  at  Babylon. 

1907  Gideon  Judge  of  l»r  lel. 

1903  Teuccr  built  Salamis. 

1193  The  Trojan  War  bcgini. 

1 184  Troy  tnken  and  burnt  by  tJie  Gr^eka.    Apcording  to  the  AtMMma 

Marbles  1209. 
]  182  iEneas  lands  in  Italy. 
1 155  Samson  born. 

1104  Return  of  the  II^racUdiB  into  Peloponnesus. 
1099  Samuel  delivers  Israel. 
1079  Saul  King  of  Israel. 
1070  Mudon  first  Archon  of  Athens. 

{.OGO"  Codrus  King  of  Athens  devotes  himself  for  his  country. 
1055  David  King  of  Israel. 
1004  Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

980  Rchoboam  King  of  Israel.  •    ' 

-    889  Athaliah,  wife  of  Johoram,  usurps  the  throne  of  Judah. 
'  88(5  Homer's  Poems  brought  from  Asia  into  Greece. 

884  Lycurgus  reforms  the  Constitution  of  Lacedsemon. 

869  Tiic  ciiy  of  Carthage  built  by  Dido. 

820  Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  which  ilnishes  that  kingdom. 

t7G  Thb^irst  Olympiad  begins  in  this  year. 

7«9  Syracuse  built  by  Archias  of  Corinth. 

767  Sardanapalus  Kmg  of  Assyria. 

760  The  Ephori,  popular  Magistrates,  instituted  at  Lacedsmon. 
^  757  llalyattes  KingofLydia. 
'^^  754  Decennial  Archons  elected  at  Athens. 

752  The  fpundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus. 

748  Kape  of  the  Sabine  Women. 

747  The  Era  of  Nabonassar  made  use  of  by  Ptolemy. 

738  Cundaules  King  of  Lydia^ 

724  Hezekiah  tenth  King  of  Judali.  ,  , 

721  Sulmanazar  takes  Samaria,  and  carries  the  Ten  Tribes  into*c«ptivity, 

which  puts  an  end  to  tlie  Israelitish  Kingdom.  ^ 

715  Numa  Pomp  Hi  us  second  King  of  Rome. 
71 1  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  invades  Jiidea. 
710  Dejoces  King  of  Media. 
708  Habakkuk  prophesied. 
703  Coreyra  founded  by  the  Corinthians. 
G96  Manasseh  sixteenth  Kins  of  JFudah. 
688  Judith  kills  Holofernes  tide  Assyrian  General. 
684  Annual  Archons  elected  at  Athens. 
681  Esarhaddon  unites  the  Kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Assyria. 

G72  TuUuS  Hostiiius  third  King  of  Rome. 
676  Psammeticus  King  of  Egypt. 
667  The  Combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 
658  Byzantium  founded  by^Pausanias  King  of  Sparts* 
,^- Phraortcs  King  of  Media. 

640  Ancus  Martius  fourth  King  of  Rome 
637  The  Forty  Years  of  Ezekiel  began. 
626  Periander  Tyrant  of  Corinth. 

Nabopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  begins  to  reign  at  Babylon. 

624  Draco  Archon  and  Legislator  of  Athens. 

IU6  Tarquinius  Priscus  fifth  King  of  Rome. 

606  Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem,  «nd  carries  the  lews  into  cnpcivity. 
601  Battle  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  who  are  separated  by  a -great 
eclipse  ol  the  sun,  predicte'd  by  Tbales.    (Newton.  Chron.  585.) 
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601  End  of  the  Aainrfian  Empke.    Ninevsli  uken  by  NfbufilMidbMatar. 

GOO  Jeremiah  propbesied. 

599  Birth  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

594  Solon  Arcnon  and  Legislator  of  Athens. 

578  Scrvius  Tullius  suth  King  of  Rome. 

572  Nebuchadnezzar  subdues  Eg3rpt. 

671  nialaris  Tyrant  of  Ajjprigentifm. 

668  Comedies  first  exhibited  at  Athens  by  Thespis. 

—  CiYBsus  reigns  in.Lydia. 

551  Confuchis,  the  Chinese  Philosopher,  bom 
550  PisistnituB  Tyrant  of  Athens.' 

548  The  Ancient  Temple  of  Delphos  burnt  by  the  PisistratidaB. 
538  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus.    End  of  the  Babylonian  Empire. 
536  Cyrus  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia.    He  puts  an  end  to  the  Jewiab 
captivity,  which  had  lasted  seventy  years. 

534  Tarquinius  Superbus  seventh  King  of  Rome. 

Daniel  prophesied. 

529  Death  of  Cyrus  the  Great.    Cambvses  King  of  Persia. 

—  Death  of  Pisistrat.us  Tyrant  of  Atnens. 
522  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  King  of  Persia. 

520  The  Jews  begin  to  build  the  second  Temple,  which  is  finished  iu  fbuf 
years. 

5]0  The  Pisistratidffi  expelled  from  Athens,  and  the  Democracy  restored. 

•—  Statues  erected  at  Athens  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  • 

509  The  Tarquins  expelled  from  Rome  and  the  Regal  Government  abol- 
ished. 

508  The  first  Alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians. 

498  The  first  Dictator  createa  at  Rome  (Lartius.) 

497  Institution  of  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome 

493  The  port  of  Piraeus  built  by  the  Athenians. 

490  The  Battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  Miltiades  defeats  the  Persians. 

488  The  first  Tribunes  of  the  People  created  at  Rome.  According  to 
Blair  493. 

— -  Milfiades  dies  in  wison. 

486  Xerxes  succeeds  his  father  Darius  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

185  Coriolanus  banished  from  Rome. 

483  Quaestors  instituted  at  Rome. 

—  Aristides  banished  from  Athens  by  the  Ostracism. 
480  The  Spartans,  under  Lconidas,  slain  at  Thermopylae. 

—  Naval  Victory  gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  at  Salamia. 
479  Attica  laid  waste  and  Athens  burnt  by  Mardonius. 

—  Victories  over  the  Persians  at  Plataea  and  MyoaJe. 
— —  Xerxes  leaves  Greece. 

477  300  Fabii  UUed  b)r  the  Veientes. 

476  Themistoclcs  rebuilds  Athene. 

— —  'Valerius  triumphs  over  the  Veientes  and  Sabines. 

-*-•  The  Roman  Citizens  numbered  at  103,000. 

—  A  great  Eruption  of  iEtna.  ' 

—  Hiero  King  of  Syracuse. 

471  Volero,  the  Roman  Tribune,  obtains  a  law  for  tlie  election  of  magii. 

trotos  in  the  comitia  held  by  tribes. 
470  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  defeats  the  Persian  army  and  fleet  in  OM 

day,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon. 
469  Capua  founded  by  the  Tuscans. 
464  Artaxerxes  (Lonnmanus)  King  of  Persia. 

—  Cimon  banished  by  the  Ostracism. 
463  Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians. 

402  The  Terentian  Law  proposed  at  Uoae. 
456  Cincinnatus  Dictator  at  Rome. 
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456  Th«  hudx  SsDcularos  tirst  tnstkuted  at  Rome. 

455  Conimcnccmcnt  of  the  Seventy  Prophetieal  Weeks  of  Daniel- 

453  Tlie  number  of  tlie  Tribunes  of  the  people  at  Rome  increased  from 

Five  to  Ten. 
452  Tho  two  Books  of  Chronicles  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  this 

time 'by  Ejtra. 
451  Cieattmi  of  tlie  Decemviri  at  Rome,  and  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of 

the  Twelve  Tables. 
449  Peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  concluded  by'Cimon,  gloriotis 

for  Greece. 
— •  Death  of  Virginia,  and  Abolition  of  the  Dccemvirate. 
445  The  Law  of  Cnnuleius  for  the  Intermarriage  of  the  Patricians  and 

Plebeians  at  Rome. 
— ^  Military  Tribunes  created. 
437  The  Censorship  first  instttuteil  at  Rome. 
486  Pericles  in  high  power  at  Athens. 
i32  Meton's  Cycle  or  tho  Moon  of  nineteen  years. 
13i  The  Peloponnesian  War  begins,  which  lasted  twenty -seven  years 
430  The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  ends  about  this  time. 
— T-  Gie;^t  Plague  at  Athens,  eloquently  described  by  Thucydides. 
-*-*  Malachi  the  last  of  the  Prophets. 
4^  Death  of  Pericles. 

423  Darius  Netbos  King  of  Persia.  « 

418  Disturbances  at  Roine  on  account  of  the  Agtariau  Law. 
414  Tiu  Athenians  defeated  before  Syracuse. 
413  Alcibiades,  accused  at  Athens,  flies  to  tne  Lace daemonians. 
4>3  A  Council  of  400  governs  Alliens. 
405  Lysandei  defeats  the  Athenians  at  iEgos  Potaraos. 
404  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon)  King  of  Persid. 
•; —  End  of  tho  Peloponnesian  War. 

403  Lysandei  takes  Athens.    Govemfiient  of  the  Thirty  Tyrant^. 
401  Tlio  younger  Cyrus  defeated  by  his  brotiier  Artaxerxes,  and  killed. 
^^  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks. 
•>—  Persecution  and  Death  of  Socrates. 
Thrasybulus  drives  out  the,Thirty  Tyrants,  and  delivers  Athens. 

390  A  Lectistomium  first  celebrated  at  Rome. 
397  The  Lake  of  Alba  drained  by  the  Romans. . 

306  Syracuse  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians. 

391  Marcus  Furius  Camillas  Dictator  at  Rome.    Veii  taken. 

337  Dishonourable  Peace  of  Antalcidas  between  the  Spartans  and  Per 

sians. 
385  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus. 

:iS3  Phebidas,  the  Spartan,  seizes  the  Citadel  of  Thebes.       ^        •  ^ 

380  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  deliver  Thebes  from  the  Lacedasmonians. 
371  Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  are  defeated  by  tlie 

Thebans  under  Epaminondas. 
364  Pelopidas  defeats  the  Tyrant  of  Phersa,  but  is  killed  in  battle. 
363  Battle  of  Matinea,  in  \M;hich  Epaminondas  is  killed. 
3G2  Curtius  leaps  into  a  Gulf  in  the  Forum  at  Rome. 
361  Dariua  Ochus  (or  Artaxerxes  UI.)  ICing  of  Persia.    According;  to 

Blair,  836. 
358  War  of  tlie  Allies  against  Athens. 

-^-  Philip  of  Macedon  tfkes  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidea. 
357  Dion  overcomes  the  pairty  of  Dioiiysius  at  Syracuse. 
9S6  Alexander  tho  Great  born  at  Pella  in  Macedonia. 
— —  Tho  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  bur«t  by  ^rostratua. 
— — >  The  Phoolan  or  Sacred  War  begins  in  Groeoe. 
"*-  Philip  conquers  the  ThraeiaaSi  Pieonians,  and  lUyriaoB. 
350  Dariua  Ochus  subduea  £gyM> 
348  Pbaip  of  Macedon  takes  Olymhus. 

Ss  %l 
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8'ld  End  of  the  Sabred  War. 

347  DionyBruB  restored  at  Syrdcuso,  after  an  exile  of  ten  years. 
346  Philip  admitted  n  Member  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 
343  SyractMe  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  finally  baa 
ished.  '         ,  , 

—  The  War  between  the  Romans  and  Samnitcs,  which  led  to  the  con- 

quest of  all  Italy. 
340  The  Cartitagiuians  defeated  near  Agrigeiitum.. 

P.  Decius  devotes  himself  for  his  couhtry. 

338  Battle  of  ChcronKa  gained  by  Philip  over  the  Atlicnians  and  Thcbans 
337  Philip  chosen  Gencrulissimo  of  the  Greeks. 

330  Philip  murdered  by  Pausanias. 

Alexander  the  Great  King  of  Macedon. 

—  Alexander  tl^e  Great  destroys  Thebes. 
3^V>  Darius  IIL  (Codomannus)  *^ing  of  Persia. 

—  Alexander  chosen  Generalissimo  by  the  States  nf  Greece. 
334  Alexander  defeats  the  Persians  on  the  banks  of  .th^  Granicus. 
33:1  The  Persians  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Issus. 

332  Alexander  conquers  Egypt,  and  lakes  Tyre. 

331  Darius  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Arbcla.  • 
330  Dariu^  Codomannus  killed.     End  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

•—  Alexnnder  takes  possession  of  iSusa,  and  sets  fire  to  the  Pahice  of 

Persepolis.     ' 
.^28  Alexander  passes  into  India,    defbals  Porus,  founds   several    citiaSj 

penetrates  to  the  Ganges. 

The  Voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates. 

;^5  Papirius  Cursor,  Dictatoi  at  Kerne,  triumplis  over  the  6amnirci<. 

324  Alexander  ttie  Great  dies  at  Babylon,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

'^1  The   Samnitcs  make   the   Roman   Army   pass   under  the   yok^  at 

Caudium. 
:120  Ptoletny  carries  100,000  Jews  captives  into  Egypt. 
3*7  Agathoclcs  Tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
312  Era  of  the  SelucidaB. 
311   Cp.ssander,  Lysimacius,  and  Ptolemy,  conclude  a  j>eace  with  Antig- 

onus.  • ' 

Ifd'l  Demetrius  besieges  Rhodes. 

tW)3  Demetrius  restores  the  Greek  Cities'  to  their  liberty. 
301  Battle  of  Ipsus  in  Plirygia,  in  which  Autigonus  is  defeated  ntid  slslil. 

Fabius  Muximus  and  Valerius  Corvus  Dictators. 

300  Scleucus  founds  Antiocii,  Edessa«  and  Laodicea. 

?98  Athens  taken  by  DeraetVius  Poliorcetes. 

2i>4  Seleucus  resigns  Iiis  Wife  Stratonice  to  his  son  Antiochus. 

286  Law  of  Hortensius,  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  people  were  allowvd 

_thc  same  force  as  those  ef  the  senate. 
2S&  The  Astronomical  Era  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 
234  Ftelemy  Philadolphus  King  of  Egypt. 
283  Tlie  Library  of  Alexandria  founded. 
281  Commencement  of  the  Achaean  League. 
280  Pyrrhus  invades  Italy. 

—  Antiochus  Soter  King  of  Syria. 

277  The  Translation  of  the  Septuagint  made  by  order  of  Ptolemv  Phila- 
delphus.     Piayfair,  285 

—  Autiffonus  Gonatus  reigned  in  Macedon  thirty-six  years. 

875  Pyrrhui  unsuccessful  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

274  i*yrrhus,  totally  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Beneventam,  evacuatei 
Italy.  • 

22^  The  Samnites  6nally  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

255  zir^^^^y  "  coined  at  Rome  Ibr  the  first  time. 

265  The  Citizons  of  Rome  numbered  at  293,224. 

404  The  am  Punic  War  begins.    The  Chroniole  of  Paroa  oortt|ic»od. 
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960  Provincial  QtisstufM  instituted  at  Rome. 

— ^  First  Naval  Victory  obtained  by  the  Romans  under  this  Consul  DuUhH. 

18155  Rcgulus  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians  under 

Aantippus 
^>3  Mnnassen  chosen  High  Priest  of  the  Jews. 
S51   Greot  Victory  of  Metelhis  over  Asdrubal. 
250  Tlie  Romans  besiege  LiMxsum ;  are  defeated  bv  Hamilcar. 
S4V  End  of  the  first  Punic  War. 
•^ —  Attains  King  of  Pcrgamns  succeeds  Eumenes. 
S40  Comedies  are  first  acted  at  Rome. 

'335  The  Temple  of  Janus  shut  the  first  time  since  the  reig:t  of  Num«. 
228  Humilcar  iciHcd  in  Spain. 
225  .Great  Victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Gauls. 
919  Hannibal  takes  Saguntum. 
218  The  second  Punic  War  begins. 
217  Hannibal  defeats  the  Romans  under  Flaminius. 
^-1-  Fabius  Mnximus  Dictator. 
216  Battle  of  Cunnse,  in  which  thj^omans  are  totally  defeated  by  Han« 

nibal.  , 

212  Piuljlp  H.  of  Macedon  defeats  the  iCtolians. 
— r-  Marcellus  takes  Syracuse,  aHer  a  siege  of  two  years. 
211  Capua  surrenders  to  tlie  Romans. 
.«~-  Antiochns  the  Great  conquers  Judaea. 
210  Asdrubal  vanquished  in  Spain  by  the  Scipios. 
-—  Publius  Scjpio,  sent  into  Spain,  takes  New  Carthage. 
206  Phii(iptemen  Praitor  of  the  Achceans. 
203  The  Carthaginians  recull  Hannibal  to  Africa. 

Sophonisba  poisoned  by  Massinissa. 

gOi  Syphax  led  m  triumph  to  Rome  by  P.  Scipio. 

11)7  Philip  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Cynocepliale. 

196  The  Battle  of  Zama,  and  end  of  tlio  second  Punic  War. 

190  The  Romans  enter  Asia,  and  defeat  Antigoaus  at  Magnesii. 

18iJ  The  elder  Cato  Censor  at^Rome. 

173.  War  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  King  of  Macedon. 

172  Antiochus  defeats  the  generals  of  Ptolemy  In  Egypt. 

r/O  Antiochus  Epiphanes  Takes  and  plunders  Jerusalem. 

1(59  Tereuce's  Comedies  performed  at  Rome. 

%{}3f  Peiscus  defeated  bv  Puulus  iEmilius^.and  brought  prisoner  to  Rome. 
End  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 

166  Jtulas  Maccabeus  drives  the  Syrians  out  of  Judea. 

164  The  Roman  Citizens  numbered  at  327,03$.    . 

149  The  third  Punic  War  begins. 

147  Bletellus  defeats  tlie  Achieans.  • 

146  Corinth  taken?  by  the  Consul  Mummius.  ^ 

. —  Carthage  talien  and  d^sti-oyed  by  the  Romans.  *  • 

S37  The  Romans  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Numantines. 

135  The  History  of  the  Apocryplia  ends. 

-*^  Antiochus  besieges  Jerusalem. 

13^  Tiberins  Gracchus  put  to  death. 

— -  Numantia  taken.    Pergamus  becomes  a  Roman  Province. 

121  Cains  Gracchus  killed. 

113  Carbo  the  Consul  drives  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  otit  of  Italy. 

Ill  The  Jugurthine  War  begms. 

108  Marms  defeats  Jugurtha. 

103  Jugurtha  starved  to  death  at  Rome. 

102  Marius  defeats  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri. 
91  The  War  of  the  Allies  against  the  Rom«s. 
SHI  Sylla  defeats  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Samnites,  Ad 
89  The  Mithridatic  War  begins. 
88  CivU  War  between  Marius  and  Sylla.   SylU  takes  posMMion  of  Rome. 
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8i3  Mithridatea  Klag  of  PoQtus  defeated  by  Sylla.    . 
63  Sylla  defeats  Norbanus.    The  Capitol  burnt. 
89  Sylla  perpetual  Dictator.    His  horrible  Proscription. 
80  Julius  Cffisar  makes  his  first  Canipaigp. 
79  Cicero's  first  Oration  for  Roscius. 
78  "Sylla  resigns  all  power,  and  dies. 
77  The  War  of  Sertbrius. 
72  LucuUus  repeatedly  defeats   Mithridates,  and  reduces  Pontus  tif  • 

Roman  province. 
70  Cr.iRsus  and  Pompey  chosen  Consuls  at  Rome. 
03  Victories  of  Pompey.    He  takes  Jerusalem,  and  restores  Hyrcaniu  to 

the  government  of  Judea.    ■ 
G2  Catiline's  Conspiracy  (quelled  at  Rome  by  Cicbro. 
Gl  Pompey  enters  Rome  m  triumph. 
59  The  first  Triumvirate;  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Ca?sar. 

—  Caesar  proposes  a  new  Agrarian  Law. 
58  Clodius  the  Tribune  procures  tho^anishment  of  Cicero. ' 

57  Ciesar  defeats  Ariovistus  in  Gaul. 

—  Cicero  brought  back  from  Exile  with  high  honour. 
55  Ceesai  hinds  in  Britain,  and  makes  a  short  campaign. 
54  Cflisar  invades  Britain  a  second  time,  and  conquers  part  of  it. 
53  Crassus  killed  in  Mesopotamia. 

58  Milo  defended  by  Cicero  tor  the  slaughter  of  Clodius. 
49  Cojsar  passes  the  Rubicon,  and  marches  to  Rome. 

—  Commencement  of  the  Era  of  Antioch,  October,  49  A.  C. 
48  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  which  Pompey  is  defeated. 

—  Pompey  slain  in  Egypt. 

—  The  Alexandrian  Library  of  400,000  volumes  burnt. 
4(3  Cato  besieged  in  Utjca,  kills  himself 
45  The  Kalendar  reformed  by  Julius  CsBsar,  by  introducing  the  Solat 

Year  instead  of  the  Lunar.    The  first  Julian  Year  bc;ran  January  1. 
45  A.  C,  -  °  -^    » 

14  Julius  Ciesar  killed  in  the  Senate-House.    * 

—  Octavius,  grand-nephew  and  heir  of  Julius  Cssar,  comes  to  Rome^ 

and  is  opposed  c4  first  by  Antony. 
43  Second  Triimivirate ;  Octavius,  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 
42  Battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  defeated. 
40  Herod  marries  Msriamne,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  obtains  from  the 

Romans  the  Government  of  Judaea. 
34  Antony  divides  Armenia  among  the  children  of  Cleopatra. 
33  Mauritania  reduced  into  a  Roman  Province. ' 
32  War  declared  by  the  Senate  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
31  Battle  of  Actium  and  end  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 

—  Octavius  Emperor  of  Rome. 

^0  Death  of  IVfark  Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Alexandria  taken  by  Octa- 
vius. 
Octavius  receives  the  title  of  Augustus. 
23  Death  of  Marcellus.    Agjrippa  in  Spain. 
20  Porus  King  of  India  sends  an  Ei^bassy  to  Augustus. 
•17  Aijustus  revives  the  Secular  Games. 

15  The  RlisBti  aud  Vindelenci  defeated  by  Drusus. 
10  The  Temple  of  Janus  shut  by  Augustus  for  a  short  tuno. 

8  Augustu  1  corrects  an  Error  of  the  Roman  KaJendar. 

-  Death  of  Maecenas. 

A  4"|}?i"n?Jo¥o4*.^:^"*"^^^  *^"  ^^®  P®°P^«  "» the  Roman  Empira. 
«  JL,av&  i^HKiST  18  born  four  years  before  the  commencement  ©f  the 
vulgar  era,  ^  « ^.  .w 

A.  D. 

^  fw2i^K"n"'H*K"t'*?^*'J*"*«»  destroyed  in  Germany , 

-  Chrid  tlie  Poet  benfahed  to  Tomos. 
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14  Tiberius  Emfkeror  of  Rome. 
19  GermapicuB  dies  at  Antioeh. 

—  I'iberius  banishes  the  Jews  fron  Rome. 

So  John  the  Baptist  preaches  in  Judaea  the  Coming  of  the  Mftsiftll. 
27  Tiberius  retires  to  the  island  of  Oaprea. 

—  Pilate  made  Governor  of  Judsa. . " 

31  Sejanus  disgraced,  and  put  to  death  by  Tiberius 
83  IT  St.  Peter  first  Pope. 

—  JESUS  CHRIST  is  crucified. 
35  The  GonVersioD  of  St.  Paul. 

37  Caligula  Emperor  of  Rome. 

39  St.  I^^tthew  writes  his  Gospel. 

40  lS%e  Muno  of  Christians  Arst  given  to  the  Disciplei  of  Christ  at  An- 

tioeh. 
II  Claudius  Erop&ror  of  Rome. 

—  Herod  persecutes  tlie  Christians,  and  imprisdns  Peter. 

42  Sergius  Paul  us,  proconsul,  concerted  by'St.  Paul. 

43  Expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel. 

45  Vespasian  in  Britain. 

47  The  lAtdi  Saculares  (secular  games)  performed  at  Rome. 

48  Mcssalina  put  to  death  by  Claudius,  who  marries  Agrippma  tha 
•  mother  of  Nero. 

50  St.  Paul  preaches  in  the  Areopagus  at  Athens. 

ftl  Caraotacas,  the^Britisb  King,  is  catfied  prisoner  to  Rotn«. 

M  Nero  Emperor  of  Rome. 

55  Britannicus  poisoned  by  Nero. 

59  Nero  puts  to  death  his  mother  Agrippina. 

(lO  Suetonius  Pautinus  defeats  the  Britons. 

61  Tho  Britons,  under  Queen  Boadicea,  defeat  the  Romans. 

64  The  first  Pepseeution  of  the  Christians  raised  by  Nero. 

—  Rome  set  on  fire  by'Nero. 

66  Bareas  Soranus  and  Thrasea  Paetos  put  td  death  by  Nero. 

—  If  Pope  Linus. 

67  Massacre  of  the  Jews  by  Florus,  at  Caesarea,  PtolemaiS|  and  Alex* 

andria. 

—  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

—  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  governor  of  Galilaa. 

—  IT  Pope  St.  Clement. 

68  Galba  Emperor  of  Rome. 

69  Otho  Emperor  of  Rome. 

^  Yitellius  Emperor  of  Rome. 

70  Vespasian  Emperor  of  Rome. 

—  Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus. 

77  %  Pope  St.  Cletus.  ,  .      . 

78  A  great  Pestilence  at  Rome,  10,000  dying  m  one  day. 

79  Titus  Eo3»pefor  of  Rome.  -  «      .^ 

—  Hercuhmeum  and  Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  Eraptioaof  Veiiivmt.> 

80  Conquests  of  Agricola  m  Britain. 

.    91  Dc^nitian  Eaqiworof  Rome^ 

83  IT  Pope  Anadetus.  .« ,    ,       «.     . .  *_^    ^ 

89  Apollonius  of  Tyaflfta  d^fenda.  hlwaelC  baferft  litowHttui  agalmt  an 

accusation  of  Treason.  _  •        *t     -*«** 

95  Dreadful  Persecution  of  the  Christians  at  ||oni^  an#  III  tba  prav. 

—  St.  John  writes  his  ApoealjFpfv  and  his  Goqiel. 

M  Nen«  Emparar  of  Roma. 
8  si 
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06  tr  Pope  Evarif tuf .  • 

96  Trajan  Emp«ror  of  Rome. 

—  Trajaa  forbidi  the  Christian  AseemblleflL 
100 

1 03  The  Daetans  subdaed  b;^  TrajaBv 
1U7  Traian*a  Victoriee  in  A^. 
108  St.  Ignatkie  devoured  bj  wild  Beasti  at  Rom«. 

—  U  Pope  Alexander  I. 

115  The  Jewf  in  Cyreno  murder  200,000  Greeks  and  Eomiat. 

117  U  PopeSiztusI. 

118  Adrian  {Unperorof  Rome. 

—  Porseciition  of  the  Chritftans  renewed  by  Adrian,  but  aAnrwMd 

suspended. 

130  Adrian's  WalJ  built  across  Britain. 
l^  IT  Pupe  Telesphorus. 

131  Adrian  visits  Egypt  and  Syria. 

138  Adrian  publishes  nis  perpetual  Edict  or  Code  of  the  Laws. 
135.  The  Romans  destroyed  580,000  Jews  in  Judaea. 

137  Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem  by  the  name  of  ^lia  Capitolina. 

138  IT  PopeUyginuB. 

•  ..-,  Antonius  rius  Emperor  of  Rome. 
142  ir  Pope  Pius  I. 
150  IT  Pope  Anicetus. 
154  Justin  Martyr  publishes  his  Apology  for  the  Chnstiane. 

161  Marcus  Aurellus  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Vents  Emperoia  of 

Rome. 
iV2  H  Pope  Soter. 

IG7  Polycarp  and  Pionicos  suffered  Martyrdom  in  Asia. 
1(79  War  with  the  Marcomanni. 
'171  Death  of  Varus.    Marcus  Aurelhis  sole  Emperor. 

—  V  Pope  EieutheriuB. 

177  Persecution  of  the  Chriatiuis  at  Lyons. 

180  Commodus  Emperor  of  Rome. 
185  IT  Pope  Victor  I. 

189  The  Sareoens  defeat  the  Romaivi.    This  people  first  mentioned  ia 
history. 

103  Pertinax  Emperor  of  Rome.      Didius  JuliaBUS  puTehaMatba 
Empire. 

—  Pescennius  Niger  declared  Emperor  in  the  East. . 

—  Septimius  Severus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

194  Niger  defeated  by  Severus,  and  pot  to  death. 

195  Byzantium  besieged,  surrenders- to  Seveme. 

196  Albinas  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Britain. 

197  Albinus,  defeated  by  Severus,  kills  himself 

—  %  Pope  Zephyrinus, 

200  ,  • 

202  The  fiflh  Persecution  against  the  Christians,  principally  in  Egypt 
208  Severus,  with  his  sons  CaracalldTand  Gefa,  in  Britain. 
709  The  Caledonians  repulsed,  and  a  Wall  buih  between  the  rifMi  IMl 
and  Clvde. 

til  Caracalla  and  Geta  Emperors  of  Rome. 
212  Caracalla  murders  Geta. 
^7  Caraoalla  put  to  death. 

—  Macriiius  Emperor  of  Borne. 

—  f  Pope  Calixtus  I.       .    ' 
»a  Heliogabalus  Emperor  of  Bom^. 
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2S2  Alexander  Severus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

»  A  Tribate  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  Goths. 

—  IT  Pope  Urban  I. 
226  The  Persiana  totally  defeated  hy  Alexander  Severuf* 
230  If  Pope  PontianuB. 
235  IT  Po^  Anterus. 

^^  Muiminus  assassinttes  Alexander  Severus,  and  Is  proelsiaMd  Cm» 

peror  of  Rome. 
93C  The  sixth  Penseention  of  the  ChristiMis. 
— *  IF  Pope  Fabian  us. 
237  Maximintis  defeats  the  Dacians  tnd  SannetiaM. 

S^-Maximus  and  Balbinua  Empemiw  of  Rmne. 

Gordian  'Emperor  of  Rome. 

243  Gordian  defeats  the  Persians  under  Sapor. 
2i4  Philip  the  Arabian  Emperor  of  Rome. 

248  Tiie  Secular  Games  celebrated  at  Rome.    Pompey's  Theatre  burnt. 
«^>—  St.  Cyprian  elected  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

249  DeciUS  Emperor  of  Rome.  * 

250  The  seventh  Persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Deeiua. 
'—  IT  Pope  St.  CorneJius. 

251  Yibius  Volusianus  Emperor  ef  Rome. 

--..  Gallus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

252  IT  Pope  Lucius  I. 

253  The  Gotlis,  Burgundians,  &c.  make  an  Irruption  into  Moesit  and 

*  Pannonia.  , 

254  Vajerianus  Emperor  of  Rome. 
— -  IT  PojJe  Stephen  I, 

5S)7  The  eighth  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 
V  Pope  Sixtus  ir. 

259  The  Persians  ravage  Syria. 

—  IT  Pope  Dionysius. 

260  GaUienus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

-«—  The  Tempio  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  burnt. 

261  Sapor,  the  Persian,  takes  Antioch,  Tarsus,  and  Cseserea. 
267  The  Heruli  invade  and  ravage  Greece. 

268^Claudius  11*.  Emperor  of  Rome. 

269  The  Goths  and  Heruli,  to  the  number  of -320,000,  defimtdl  by 

Claudius. 

IT  Pope  FelU  I. 

270  Aurelian  Emperor  of  Rome. 

gg^l  The  Alemanni  and  M^rcpmanni  ravage  the  Empire. 
'  $f?2  The  ninth  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

273  Zenobia  Queen  of  Palmyra  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  Edessa. 

274  IT  Pope  Eutychianus.  ^ 

275  Tacitus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

276  Florianus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

277  Probus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

28^  Cams  Emperor  of  Rome  defeats  the  Quadi  and  Smrmatimni. 

282  Camius,  Numerianus,  Emperors  of  Rome. 

283  ir  Pope  Caius. 

•^ — Fingal  King  of  Morven  died. 

9B4  Diocletian  E^xoperor  of  JK«rpe- 

The  Empilu  attacked'by  tlus  Korthem  Nations.  

CSftvinsius  qeuips  the  govemment  of  Britain,  and  ruigni  MViil  yilA 
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290  Tlio  GrMoiiwi  m^  HermofVBiwi  Codes  pubRsbait  •• 

9^  Putition  of  the  Enipiro  By  Diocletian  betweeu  two  Emperoit  ma  two 

295  IT  Pope  Marcellintii.  *     ^     .    . 

—  Alexandria  in  Egypt  taken  1)y  Diocletfaa. 

SOO  . 
302  The  tentli  Persecution  of  the  Christiaot. 

304  If  Pope  Marcellus. 

«.-- Resignation  of  Dit^cletian  and  Haximian 

Galerius  and  Constantius  Emperors  of  Rome. 

305  Maximtnus  EaifWiorof  Rume. 

306  Constantine  the  Great  Empercr  of  Rou>e.    lie  ^tope  the  F«r 

sccution  of  the  Chriistians. 
310  IT  Pope  Eusebius. 

—  If  Pope  Melchiades. 

314  IF  Pope  Sylvester. 

^5  Constantine  abolishes  the  Combats  of  Gladiators. 

-w  He  assembles  the  first  General  Council  at  Nice,  where  the  Doetnnes 
of  Ariiis  are  condemned-     -     -  »  ».•       •     • 

386  St.  Athanasiusy  Bishop  of  Alexaadrla,  introduces  Mdnarchumi  m  the 
Roman  Emjnre.  .     ' 

329  Constantine  removes  the  Seat  of  Empire  to  ConstaDtmople.  -' 

336  IT  pQpe  Marcus. 

337  IT  Pope  Julius  I. 

—  Death  of  Constantine.    The  Empire  divided  among  liis  tlirce  Son». 

Constantine  II*,  Constans,  and  Constantius,  Emperors  of 

•  Rome. 

352  IT  Pope  Liberius. 

356  IT  Pope  Felix  I. 

357  The  Germans  defeated  by  Julian  at  Strasburg. 

358  IT  Pope  Felix  II. 

361  Julian  Emperor  of  Rome.  He  abjures  Christianity*  is  elected  Foo- 
tifex  Maximus,  and  attemptu  fruitlessly  to  rebuild,  the  TempU  of 
Jerusalem. 

363  Jovian  JImperor  of  Rome. 

364  Valentinian  Emperor  of.  tlie  West. 

—  Valens  Emperer  of  the  East. 
.366  If  Po{>e  Damasus. 

367  Gfatian  Emperor  of  the  West. 

375  Valentinian  II.  Emperor  of  the  West. 

376  Valuns  allows  the  Goths  to  settle  in  l^hrace. 

378  The  Goths  advance  to  the  Gates  of  Constantinople. ;  Death  of  Valena. 

379  Theodosius  the  Great  Emperor  of  the  East. 
381  Second  General  Council  held  at  Constantinople. 

383  The  Huns  overrun  Mesopotamia  *,  are  defeated  by  the  Goths. 

384  Symmachus  pleads  the  cause  of  Paganism  against  St.  Ambrose  in  thft 

Senate.  | 

385  IT  Pope  Syriouis.  i 

392  Tlieodosius  ijmperor  of  the  West  and  East. 

395  Arcadius  Emperor  of  th^  Eaat^  and  Hononus  of  Om  \9m. 

—  The  Huns  invade  the  Eastern  Provinces.  ^ 
^7  St.  Chrysostom  chosen  Patriarch  of  Constantiaople. 

.«9  ^  Pope  Anastasius.  .  -^  r 

—  Gaiiias  the  Goth  obtidoii  Honoats  from  Acca^ufl. 
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400 
— »  Akrie  tiM  Goth  nurnprn  Italy. 

401  IT  Pppe  Innocent  I. 

403  StiUfno,  General  of  Ilonoriufly  defcats  Alaric  near  PolknUa. 

404  f  emtfl  L  King  of  Scotland,  lopposed  to  have  begun  hia  reign. 
406  The  Vandalfl,  Aient,  Ac.  invade  France  and  Spain. 

408  TheodosiusJI*  Emperor  of  the  East. 

410  Rome  sacked  and  burnt  by  Alaric.    Death  of  Alaric» 

411  ^he  Vandals  settled  in  Spain. 

416  l^he  Secular  Games  celeoratod  at  Home. 
the  Pelasian  Heresy  condenmed  by  the  Bithopa  of  Alhe«. 

417  ^  Pope  Zozimus. 

418  HVPope  Boniface  I. 

4S0  PharamoHd  first  King  of  the  Pranks  supposed  to  have  b^gua  hia 

reign. 
42^  IT  Pope  C^lcsiiniis. 

424  VMenlinian  III.  Emperor  pf  the  West. 

456  Tie  Remans  witlidraw  finally  from  Britain. 

43d  i^ius,  the  Roman  General,  defeats  the  Franks. and  Goths. 

4BI  T&c  third  General  Council  held  at  Ephesus.  '    «. 

432  TF  Pope  Sixtus  III. 

135  <Tho  Theodosiau  Code  published. 

139  Generic  the  Vandal  invades  and  plunders  Italy. 

—  Eudocia  the  Erapr*;ss,  wife  of  Tmodosius,  retires  to  Jerusalem. 

•— —  Carthage  taken  by  the  Vandals.    Kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 

440  IT  Pope  Leo  the  Great. 

442  Theodosius  forced  to  make  a  disgraceful  Peace  with  Atti]a  the  Hun. 

— ■'  Attiia  causes  his  brother  Bleda  to  be  murdered. 

445  7hc  Britons  in  vain  solicit  the  Romans  to  assist  them  against  the  Picts 

and  Scots. 
445  Attiia  the  Hun  overruns  Illyrium,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Mcesia,  and  Scythia. 
448  The  Romans  engage  to  pay  a  heavy  Tribute  of  Gold  to  Attiia. 
44if  Merovcnts  King  of  the  Franks. 

450  Marcian  Emperor  of  the  East. 

—  Attiia  ravages  Germany  and  France. 

451  llieodoric  King  of  tlie  Visigoths  killed  in  battle.    The  Huns  defeated 

by  iEtius. 
— *  The  Saxons  arrive  in  Britain  under  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

—  The  fourth  <ieneral  Council  held  atChalcedon. 
452^  Foundation  of  the  city  of  Venice. 

455  Petromius  Maximus  Emperor  of  the  West: 

-^  AvitUS  Emperor  of  the  West.  . 

— ^^  Rome  taken  and  piundei*tfd  by  Genseric  the  Vandal. 
450  Childerie  King  of  the  Franks. 

457  Leo  the  Great  Emperor  of  the  East. 
_  Majorianus  Emperor  of  the  West. 

461  Severus  Emperor  of  tho  W«8t,  raised  by  Riclmer. 

IT  Pope  Hilarius. 

467  Anthemius  Emperor  of  the  West. 

^8  Eric  King  of  the  Visigoths  drives  the  Romans  out  of  Spain.  ^ 

""•^  m  Popa  Simpli'cius. 

470  MWa  the  Saxon  takes  ^ssession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Suiscz. 

471  iElla  defeats  all  the  British  Princes. 

473  Great  Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  seen  from  ComteDtiMfM. 

^^  OWbius  Emperor  of  the  West. 

W2 
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473  Glyccrius,  Emperor  of  the  Weil,  degraded  and  jrtnp|Md  by 

474  Julius  NepOS^  Emperor  of  the  West. 
Zero  Emperor  of  the  East. 

AugUStulus  Romulus  Emperor  of  the  1V««t,  raised  hy  hit  father 

Orestes,  General  of  Nopos.  -  .     «      .. 

47C  Orestes  put  to  death  by  Odoacer  Kin*  of  the  Heruli. 

—  Rome  taken  by  Odoacer  now  kin«  of  Italy,    .   ^.  _  _^ 

—  ExTiRCTioN  ov  THi  Westkru  Emfire  of  the  Tlomans,  507  yeara 

from  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  1224  from  the  building  of  Rome. 

431   Cloms  King  ^  Vie  Franks,  .    i-    ^  ,       j         .      u- 
Zeno  makes  Theodtfric,  the  Ostrogoth,  his  General,  and  creates  hini 

Consul. 
483  ir  Pope  Felix  III. ' 

485  Battle  of  Soissons  gained  by  Clovis.  .  ,  .  ,  .        ,         , 

488  Tfaoodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  entirely  defeats  Odoacer,  and  is  acknowl- 
edged King  of  Italy  by  the  Emperor  Zeno, 

490  The  Burgundians,  under  Gondebald,  ravage  Italy. 

Ireland,  called  the  Isle  of  Saints,  fah)ous  for  its  Schools. 

491  Anastasius  Emperor  of  the  East. 
493  Odoacer  put  to  death  by  Theodoric. 
4%  II  Pope  Anastasius  II. 

497  Clovis  and  the  Franks  converted  to  Christianity. 

498  If  Pope  Symmachus. 

499  Alliance  between  Ck)vis  and  Theodoric  the  Great 

500 

—  Gondebald,  the  Burgundian,  becomes  tributary  to  CIovis. 

501  Tlie  Burgundian  Laws  published  by  Gondebald. 

502  Cabades  King  of  Persia  ravages  part  of  the  Eastern -Empire. 
504  The  Eastern  Empire  makes  peace  with  Cabades. 

507  Clovis  defeats  Alaric  the  Visigoth,  and  receives  a  congratulatory  em- 

-bassy,  with  a  diadem,  from  Anastasius. 

508  Theodoric  tlie  Great  defeats  Clovis  in  the  battle  of  Aries,  and  then 

mnkos  peace  with  him. 

510  Clovis  makes  Paris  the  capital  qfthe  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

511  Death  of  Clovis.    Division  of  his*  kingdom  among  his  four  sona^ 

—  CkUdcbert,  Tfuarry,  Clotaire,  and  aodomir,  Kings  of  the  Framks. 
'    512  The  Heruli  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle  in  Thrace. 

514  H  Pope  Hormisdas. 

515  Arthur  king  of  the  Britons  supposed  to  have  begun  his  reign. 

51 G  The  Computation  of  Time  by  the  Christian  iEra  introduced  by  DiO 
nysius  the  Monk. 

517  The  ricta  ravage  Ulyrium,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus. 

518  Justin  i.  Emperor  of  the  East  raised  ffom  obscurity. 

519  Justin  restores  the  Orthodox  Bishops,  and  condemns  the  Eutychians. 
.—  Cabades  King  of  Peraia  proposes  that  Justin  should  adopt  Jiis  son 

Coproes,  andmakes  war  on  a  refusal. 
523  IT  Pope  John  I. 

525  The  Arian  Bishops  deposed  by  Justin,  and  this  act  highly  resented  \y 

Theodoric. 
>«-  Antioch  and  many  other  cities  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and- 
rebuilt  by  Jjstin,  who  adopts  his  nephew  Justinian. 

526  Theodoric  puts  to  death  Boethius  and  Symmachus. 
—  IT  Pope  Felix  IV. 

537  Justinian  1.  Emperor  of  the  East. 
529  Belisariiis,  General  of  Jastinian,  defeats  the  Persians. 
^—  ^o  Books  of  the  Civil  Law  published  by  Justinian. 
630  t  Pope  Boni&ce  \L  ' 
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l$3SI  JmrtNiian  conmtijatcs  Cosroes  on  succeeding  to  tlie  throne  ofPerna 

aud  coiirludes  a  perpetual  peace  with  him. 
I Orcat  Insurrection  at  Constantinople  quclted  with  prodigious sTaughter 

liy  Ekstisarius.  '  .  ,  ' 

1533  Aihularic  King  of  llio  Ostrogotoa  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  mother 

Amalasonta. 
-— *  IT  Pope  Jolin  II. 

534  Thcodoberi  Kintr  of  MrAt. 

^^  Beltsaritts  defoals  Gelimer  and  Uie  Vandals  in  Afnoa. 

535  %  Pope  Agapetus. 

536  11  Pope  Sylvester. 

537  Belisariufl  subdues  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and  takes  Kome. 

538  V  Pope  Vigiiius. 

540  Belisarius  refuses  to  accept  the  crown  of  Italy. 
543  Totila,  the  GotJi,  recovers  Italy  from  the  Romans. 

547  Totila  takes  and  plunders  Rome. 

548  ^tobaid,  King  of  Metz. 

549  Rome  retaken  by  BoUsariuB.  ••     , 
650  Commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  under  Lechus.  . 
Rome  recovered  by  Totila. 

551  The  manufacture  of  Silk  introduced  into  Europe. 

553  Totik  defeated  by  Narees  the  £unuch|  and  put  to  death. 

555  %  Pope  Pelagius  I.        ^  ,..•...«  i-     • 

558  The  Huns,  breaking  into  Thrace,  are  defeated  by  Belnanus. 

559  Belisarius  degraded,  and  ungratefully  treated  by  Justmian. 

.dotairc  sole  King  of  France. 

5(i0  IF  Pope  John  111.  ^  «  j 

Belisarius  restored  to  his  Honours  and  Command. 

56®  Caribert,  Gontran  Sigehert,  and  Chilperic,  Kings  of  France. 

565  Justin  IL  Emperor  of  Rome.     .  .      ,  , 

566  Narsce,  recalled  from  Italy,  invites  the  Lombards  to  take  possession 

of  the  country. 
568  Italy  conquered  by  tJio  Lombards. 
571  Birth  of  Mahomet  the  false  Prophet. 
574  H  Pope  Benedict  I. 
578  Tiberius  II.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

%  Pope  Pelagius  II.     .  ,  *      .    ,    ,      .      .  ^i  •  *  «• 

580  The  Latin  Tongue  ceases  to  be  jjpoken  m  Italy  aooul  Uiis  time. 

582  Maurice  Emperor  of  the  East. 

^  TS  S.afo?Xrth  39,000  «habiu„ts,  by  a„  Ear.h,».k.. 

IT  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  „«.*./.    ^      •     ' 

596  Thierry  IL  a  J  Theodobert  11.  Kings  of  Parts  and  Mstrasu^. 
Augustine  the  Monk  convertathe  Saxoft*  to  Christianity. 

600  ,  . 

eO^  Phocas  Emperor  of  the  East  acknowledges  the  Supremacy  of  the 

Popes. 
604  Vi  Pope  Sabinianus. 

'  —  IZT»^^Z  R^me  Dedioated^o  G«a,  the  Virgin,  .«d  the  SainU. 

608  m  Pope  Boniface  IV.  e*wiA^t\L. 

609  The  Jews  of  Antiecti  massacre  the  Cranstians.  ^ 

t^  S^^J^h  Mar  L°yatrr»t  introduced  b,  C.otai.0  as  R^^^^^ 
*^  S2^V™n'^hi£^STn«u.b.rIe«  crimes,  is  put  to  del.  by 


Clotaire  II. 


^ 
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m&  V  PopeJEIe«i#d6dit.. 

616  Jonisalem  taken  by  tlie  PersiaBs  uader  Cosroes  II. 
€16  If  Pope  Boniftee  V.  ^ 

6S2  Era  of  the  He^yra,  or  Flight  of  Maliomet  from  Mecca  to  Aieidina. 
695  1[  Pope  Honorius  I. 

—  The  Peruana  under  Cosroes  II.,  witli  the  Huns,  i^hari,  and  Sclavo- 

nians,  besiege  Constantinople. 
6Sd  Dagobert  and  Charibert  Kings  qf  France, 
6dd  Death  of  Mabomet    Abjubeker  aaccceds  him  ft  Caliph  af  the  Sura- 

cens. 
G33  Abubeker  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by. Omar  in  the  Caliphate. 
636  Jerusalem  taken  by  Omar  and  the  Sarac«as,  who  keep  possession  of  tt 

463  years. 
63d  Sigebert  II.  tend  Cl<m»  II  J&ngs  Hff  France. 
640  IT  Pope  SeYer*na8. 

—  IT  Pope  John  IV. 

— *  The  Library  of  .Alexandria,  founded  by  Ptolemy.  Philadelphus,  is 

burnt  by  the  Saracens. 
^1  Con'Stantincf^  Emperor  of  the  East  for  a  few  months,  poisoned  by 

his  step-mother. 

Heraclionas  and  Tiberius  III.  Emperors  of  the  East. 

642  Constans,  son  of  Constantine,  Emperor  of  the  East 

IT  Pope  Theodoras. 

645  Otm ah  succeeds  Omar  in  the  Caliphate. 

648  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saraeens  under  Mawia. 

649  .1?  Pope  Martin  I. 

053  The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  Colossus. 

054  CbMeric  IL  King  ofAustrasia, 
— -  TT  Pope  Eugenitis  I.  ' 

655  A li  Caliph  of  Arabia.    Mawia  Caliph  of  Egypt. 

657  V  Pope  Vitalianus. 

658  The  Saracens  obtain  Peace  of  the  Emperor  Conslans;  and  agree  to 

pay  a  yearly  tribute. 

668  Constantius  ¥•  (Pogonatus)  iSmperor  of  the  East. 

669  Sicily  ravaged  by  the  Saracens. 
672  IT  Pope  Adcodatus. 

The  Saracens  ineffectually  besiege  ConstantinoplCi    Their  fleet  de- 

stre^ed  by  the  Greek  Fire  used  bv  Callinicus. 

675  The  Saracens  att^ppt  to  land  In  Spain,  but  are  repulsed  by  WaaAa 

King  of  the  Vtsgoths. 

676  IT  PopeDonus.  '  , 

679  Thierry  IV.  King  of  all  France: 

IT  Pope  Agatho. 

f'>.SO  The  sixth  General  or  Ecumenical  Council  of  ConstantiiiOTrfe. 

682  IT  Pope  Leo  II. 

684  IT  l>ope  Benedict  II.  . 

065  IT  Pope  John  V.  - 

.!_  Justinian  II •  Emperor  of  the  East. 

—  The  Britons,  totally  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  retreat  into  Wales  ^4 

Cornwall.     .. 
686  IT  Pope  Canon.  \  :, 

686  Ceadwalla  King  of  Weaiez  subdues  Sussex  (uid  K^ni. 

687  ir  Popo  Sorgius. 

680  Pepin  Ueristel,  ^«trB  du  Patais,  defeats  Thierry,  and  acquires  tik« 

chief  power  in  France. 
OQd  C^ptis  III.  King  of  Franc: 

S!  ^.■/K'*"  ?•  dethroned,  muUlatcd,  end  banidbcd  by  Lcontius. 
»«  QUdthtrt  in.  King  qf  FfaMo. 
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686  LeontlUS  Emperor  of  the  East.    Dethroned  and  mutibitod  by 

697  ApsilDar  or  Tiberius  Emperor  of  the  East. 
4£)9  The  Saracena  defeated  by  John  the  Patrician.  ^ 

700 
-^—  The  Saracens  again  delbatedtnth  great  alaughter  by  lleraclins,  bfotber 

of  Tibertus. 
701  tr  Poj>e  John  VI.    ^ 
704  Justinian  escapes  from  prisoni  defeats  Tiberiof  1  and  is  restored  to  tho 

throne. 

707  Justinian  II.  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians. 

708  If  Pope  Sisinnius. 

-  IT  Pope , Constantino. 

711  Philippicus  Bardanes  Emperor  of  the  East. 
-^  Dagobtrt  lU.  King  of  France, 

713  AuastasittS  II.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Spain  Gcnquerod  by  the  Baracens  under  Muca,  the  genord  of  tlio 

Caliph  Walid. 

714  IT  Pope  Gregory  II. 

Theodosius  Emperor  of  the  East.    '  .   ., 

Charles  Martel,  Moire  du  Palais,  governs  all  France  fbr  26  years. 

716  Childeric  JI.  King  of  France. 

Leo  (the  Iswrian)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

990  Omar  II.  besieges  Constantinople  without  suoeess 

r-^  Thierry  IV.  King  of  France. 

73G  Leo  forbids  the  Worship  of  Im'ages,  which  occasions  a  great  rebellion 

of  his  subjects.    Hie  Pope  derends  the  practice. 
738  iiob  orders  rope  Gregory  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Constantinople; 

but  the  order  is  frastrated,  and  Leo  confiscates  the  Imperial  l>o- 

mains  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
720  The  Saracens  ravage  Gallta  Narbomiensis. 
731  If  Pope  Gregory  III. 
733  Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  between  Touxs  and  PoJcticm. 

736  Leo  persecutes  the  Monks. 

737  Deatn  of  Pelagius,  who  preserved  the  Christian  Monarchy  in  Astoria- 

740  The  Duchy  of  Spoleto  ^seized  by  the  Normans.    Recovered  by  tlie 

Pope. 

741  t  Pope  Zachary. 

743  Childeric  in.  I&ng  of  France. 

..—.  Constantilie  (Copronymus)  Empisror  of  tlie  East.  An  enemy  to 
images  and  saint  worship. 

743  He  defeats  and  puts  to  death  Artabazdus,  who  had  seized  Constan- 
tinople. 

745  He  destroys  the  fleet  of  the  Saracens. 

749  The  Race  of  the  Abassidse  become  Caliphs  of  the  Saracens. 

751  Pepin  {U  Srtf)  King  of  France,  founder  of  the  second  or  Carlovin* 

fian  )2ace. 
'ope  Stephen  III. 

753  Astolphus  ICing  of  the  Lombards  erects  the  Bidcedom  of  Ravenfha* 

and  claims  fVom  the  Pope  the  Dukedom  of  Rome. 

754  Pope  Stephen  requests  the  assistanoe  of  Pepin  against  the  Lombnrfls. 
'— — >  Pepin  invades  Italy,  and  strips  Astolphus  or  his  new  possessions,  Qon» 

terring  thenton  the  Pone  as  a  temporal  sovereignty. 
— *  Almanzor  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  a  ffreat  encourager  of  learning. 
966  Desiderius,  or  Dider,  proclaimed  lung  of  the  Lombards,  with  the 

Pope's  consent. 
«.•  Abdslrahman  I.  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Cordova,  and  is  the  founder 

of  the  splendid  dominitn  of  the  Moon  in  Spain 

Tt 
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757  H  Pope  Paul*  L  renews  the: alliance  with  Deiideritti. 

759  IT  Pope  Stephen  lH.  quarrels  with  Desiderius. 

768  Almanzor  builds  nagdat,  and  makes  it  the  seat  of  the  Empire  of  thi 

Caliphs. 
707  The  TuriEs  ravage  Asia  Minor. 
768  CkdrU^  (the  Great)  and  CarUmaUj  Kings  of  Fraiui4. 

IT  Pope  StephenlV. 

770  Constantino  dissolves  the  Monastorios  in  the  East. 

772  CkarUmagnt  seie  Monarch  of  France.    '  *  . 

•— »  He  makes  war  against  the  Saxons. ' 

— •  If  Pope  Adrian  L  '  . 

774  Charlemagne  defeats  Desiderius,  and  outs  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 

the  Lombards,  whioh  had  subsisted  206  years. 

775  Leo  IV.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

778  Battfe  of  Roncczvalles  between  the  Christians  and  Moors  in  Spain, 

where  Rolaildo  is  kilted. 

779  Charlemagi^e  conquers  Navarre  and  Sardinia. 

781  Constantine  (Porphyrogenitus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Irene,  Empress^  is  Regent  in  her  son's  minority,  and  keeps  Km  » 

entire  suojection.    ~  . 
— *  She  re-establishes  the  worship  of  images. 

785  Charlemagne  subdues  the  Saxons. 

— ^  Ha]|pun  Alraschid  Caliph  of  the  Saracens. 
— —  He*mvade8  and  ravages  a  part  of  the  Empire. 

786  Constantine  assumes  tlie  government  of  the  Eihpifc,  and  impttsoni 

his  mother.  '  I  ■  * 

'  787  The  Danes  iirst  land  in  England- 
-—.The  seventh  General  Council,  or  second  of  Nice. 
788  Irene  puts  to  death  her  son  Constantine^  and  is  proclaimed  sple  JSm- 

press. 
79S  Irene  proposes  tp  marry  Charlemagne,  which  being  disapproved  hjr 

her  subjects^  she  is  dethroned,  and  confined  to  a  monastery. 

Nicephorus  Emperor  of  the  East. 

794  Charlemagne  defeats  and  extirpates  the  Huns./ 

—  f  Pope  Leo  III. 

797  The  Saracens  ravage  Cappadocia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  &c. 

—  Nicephonis  as.sociatcs  his  son  Saturacius  in  the  Empire.- 

eoo 

— «»  New  Empire  of  thjs  West.     Ciiarlemagne  crowded  Emperor  at 

Rome. 
807  Haroun  Alriischid  courts  the  alliance  of  Charlemagne. 

811  Michael  (Curopalatcs)  Eniperor  of  the  East. 

813  Leo  (the  Armenian)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Almamon,  Caliph  of  the  isaracens,  a  great  encourager  of  leaiiiiag«.- 

814  Lewis  (fe  £>ebonnaire)  Emperor  of  France, 

816  The  Eastern  Empire  ravaged  by  Earthquakes,  Famine,  Conflagta- 

tions,  &C. 
816  ir  Pope  Stephen  V. 
•817  ir  Pope  Pascal  I. 

■*—  Lowis  (lo  Deb.)  divides  the  Empire  among  his  sons. 
881  Michael  (Balbus  or  the  Stammerer)  Emoeror  of  the  East. 
834  IT  Vone  Eugene  11. 

827  ISmttt  unites  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarcliy.     BeidnBiiii 
o7  the  kingdom  of  England.  ^         ^      ^  ^ 

—  f  Pope  Valentine 
8S8  Gregory  IV. 

899  Theophilus  Emperor  of  the  East. 
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638  Stf^tttnalf  Rinff  of  England. 

—  The  Scots  under  Kjenneth  entirely  subdue  the  Picts. 

840  L07H^/?/(75  Emperor  of  Germany. 
-^«-    CharUs  {tlie  Bald)  Kinjf  of  France. 

841  Lotliarius  defeated  by  hia  two  brothers  in  th^  battle  of  P«mteiial»  ami 

deposed. 
84S  UUYIS  (of  Bavaria)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Michaei  HI.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

843  The  Normans  plunder  the  city  of  Rouen. 
.  844  H  Pope  Sergius  III.  * 

845  The  Normans  plunder  Hamburgh,  and  penetrate  into  Getmany.  # 

847  !r  Pope  Leo  IV. 

848  The  Venetian  Fleet  destroyed  by  tlie  Saracens. 

85t  IT  Pope  Joan  supposed  to  have  filled  the  Papal  chair  ibr  two  yean. 

Basilius  associated' Emperor  of  the  East. 

855  LEWIS  n.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

S57  IBtiieltially  and  agtl^eltm  Rings  oT  England. 
858  IT  Pope  Nicholas  I. 

d(>6  IBt^tlVtti  Ring  of  England. 
867  Tht)  Danes  ravage  England. 
.  —  Basilius  sole  Emperor  of  the  East. 
— -  If  Pope  Adrian  U. 

—  Potius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  Pope  Adrian. 

.^.72  MltVtti  (the  Great)  Ring  of  England. 

— -  1.   Pope  John  VIII. 

675  CHjHLLES  (the  Bald)  Eim>eror  of  Germany. 

877  LEIV(S  (the  Stammerer)  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Franci 

879  Lewis  UI.  and  Carloman,  Kings  of  France. 

The  kingdom  of  Aries  begins. 

aSO  CHARLES  (the  Gross)  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Franet, 
— >-  llavagcrs  of  the  Normans  in  France. 
882  IT  Pope  Marinus. 
884  IT  Pope  Adrian  III. 

8dG  Li60  (the  Philosopher)  Emperor  of  the  East. 
- —  Th«  University  of  Oxford  fbunded  by  Alfred. 

887  ARXOLD,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

-"^^  The  Nonnans  besiege  Paris,  which  is  gallantly  defended  by  Bishop 
_   Goselin  and  Count  Eudes. 

888  Eutles  or  Odo  King  of  France. 

890  Alfred  the  Great  composes  hn  Cede  of  Laws,  and  divides  Eaglaad 

into  Counties,  Hund^ds,  and  Tithings. 

891  T\  Pope  Formosus. 

896  IT  Pope  Stephen  VII. 

897  IT  Pope  John  IX. 

898  Charles  IIL  {the  Simple)  King  of  France. 

900      , 

^—  m  ^one  Benedict  TV. 

—  LEWIS  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

901  IBlItDartr  (the  Eider)  •acoeedsJfLlfred  ap  King  of  Eagknd. 

904  If  Pope  Leo  y. 

905  If  Pope  Sergius  III. 

911  COA'RJiD  i.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Constantine  IX.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

91SS  The  Normans  are  established  in  Normandy  under  RoUo. 

913  IT  l^ope  Anastasius. 

914  %  Pope  Landon. 

915  Constantino  and  Romanus  Emperors  of  the  East. 

A 
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915  jr  Pope  John  X.  ...     «,     -i  .     •..* 

^  The  University  of  CanibrUI«e  fbunded  by  Edward  the  BMer. 
920  l/JBAKy  (the  Fowler)  Emperor  of  Germany.  • 
923  Bodolph  King  ^f  France, 

im  ^t<|el0tan  King  of  Englnnd. 

903  IT  Pope  Leo  VI. 

929  If  Pope  Stephen  VIII.  ^ 

931  IF  Pope  John  XI. 

936  OTllO  (the  Gt«at)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

*—  IT  Pope  Leo  VII. 

—  Lewis  IV,  id'Outrtmer)  King  qfFra^c4. 
929  IT  Pope  Stephen  IX. 

940  Howel-Dha,  King  of  Wales,  an  eminent  Lawyer. 

941  SUmtinlr  I.  King  of  England. 
943  IT  Pope  Marinus  XIU. 

946  IT  Pope  Agapet. 

948  IBtrrelf  King  of  England. 

954  Lotharius  King  of  France. 

955  SlltoS  King  of  England. 
95(5  IT  Pope  John  XII. 

059  Ronianus  II.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

—  ISHaat  King  of  England. 

963  IT  Pope  Loo  VIII. 

Nicephorus  Phocus  Emperor  of  the  East 

964  Otho  the  Great  conquers  Italy.    ^ 

965  IT  Pope  John  XHL 

967  Antiocli  recovered  fh>m  the  Saracens  by  Nicephoruf. 

969  John  Zeidisses  Emperor  of  the  JSast. 
973  IT  Pope  Benedict  VI, 

973  OTHO  JL  Emperor  of  Geftnany. 

974  IT  Pope  Boniface  VII. 

975  ir  Pope  Benedict  VII. 

Basilius  and  Constantine  X«  Emperors  of  tha  East. 

976  IBtlblcltl)  II.  King  of  England. 

978  lEtiieltetr  II.  King  of  England. 
983  OTHO  in.  Emperor  of  Germany. 
-984  H  Pope  John  XIV. 
980  IT  Pope  John  XV. 

—  Lewis  V.  {le  Faineant)King  rf  France. 

—  Hugh  Capet f  King  of  France^  founder  qf  ths  TMrd  Raea  af  Mt 

Kings. 
991  The  Arabic  numeral  Ciphers  first  introduced  into  Europe. 
996  Robert  (the  Wise)  King  of  Franpe. 

—  IT  Pope  Gregory  V. 
999  IT  Pope  Sylvester  II. 

1000 

1003  HENRY  11.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

— ^  Great  Massacre  of  the  Danes  by  Eth^red  King  of  England, 
1903  IT  Pope  John  XVI. 
If  Pope  John  XVII. 

1004  IT  Pope  John  XVIII.  . 

1005  Churches  first  built  in  the  Gothic  style. 
1009  IT  Popo  Sergius  IV. 

1012  IT  Pope  Benedict  VIH. 

1013  The  Danes,  under  Sueno,  get  possession  of  England. 
The  Manichean  Doctrines  prevalent  in  France  and  Italy. 

1016  Eatnimtl  n.  (ironside)  King  of  England. 


r 
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A.  D. 

1016  8U  DattiM  foftght  with  tiie  Duiw  wOm  Cuiit*  ia  Blgtaad. 

1017  iRMUtM  tlM  Dftne  (tfao  GmO  King  of  Ensluid. 

1018  The  Nonaans  inviide  luly. 

1024  V  Pope  John  XIX.  or  XX. 

—  VOj\RAD  II.  (the  Salic)  Emperor  of  Gennanf.  ' 

1025  Musical  Characters  im^e^ted  oy  Goido  Aietino. 
1028  Romanus  Argyrus  Emooror  of  the  East. 
1031  Henry  /.  King  of  France. 

1033  tr  Pope  Benedict  IX. 

1034  Michael  IV.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

103($  li^arom  n.  (Barefoot)  Kinff  of  Ens  land. 
1 030  HE^YR  Y  ///.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Camttr  H.  or  ^aiUCCclltltte  King  or  England. 

1040  Macbeth  usurps  the  Throne  of  Scotkmd  by  the  mmder  of  DniiMn. 

1041  l&VtDatll  ill.  (the  Confessor)  King  of  England,  restores  tho  Sax- 

on Hue. 

'^^.^^  Michael  (CaJaphalej)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1042  Conslantinc  (Mononmchus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 
1C43  The  Turks,  under  TAngroIipix,  subdue  Persia. 

1045  If  Pope  Gregory  Vi. 

1046  IT  Pope  Clement  11. 

1048  U  Pope  Dama.siis  11. 

1049  IT  Pope  Leo  IX.  the  first  Pope  who  maintajiiod  a  regnlar  annj. 

1054  Theodora  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Pope  Leo  IX.  taken  prisoner  by  the  Noimans. 

1055  IT  Pope  Victor  II. 

^— -  The  Turks  take  Bagdat,  and  overturn  the  Empire  of  the  Caliplit.    > 
1066  HBJfRYIV.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1057  Malcolm  III.  (Canmore)  King  of  Scotland.   . 

Isaac  (Comnenus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

— *  If  Pojie  Stephen  X. 
1068  1[  Pope  Nicholas  II. 

"     The  Saracens  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  Robert  Guiscard  the  Norman. 
.1059  Constantine  XII.  (Ihicas)  Emperor  of  the  East. 
lOCO  Pkilip  I.  King  of-  Ftanee. 

lOCl  T  Pope  Alexander  II.  1 

1065. The  Turks  take  Jerusalem  from  the  SsHnteens.  1 

1066  fSbfttatt  II*  King  of  Ei^lMid  reigned  ainO  months.  ] 
'  ^^llUani  (the  dnqneiifivf  King  of  England.                                              .  j 

1066  Romanus  Diogenes  Emjperor  of  the  East.  j 

I        Edgar  Atheling  seeks  refuae  in  Scotland.                  "  | 

1068  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  marked  to  Malcolm  King  of  Scot*  I 

land.                                                   .  ''J 

1070  The  Feudnl.Law  introduced  mto  England,          '  ' 

1071  Michael  Ducas  Emperor  of  the  East.. 

1073  IT  Pope  Gregory  VII.  -  '     '  '    -        \ 

1Q76  The  Emperor  Henry.  IV.  excommunipatod  and  deposed  by  the  POpe.  j 

1*078  Nice phbrus  (Boton)  Em poror  of  the  East.  **  .      j 

1070,  Doomsday-book  Uegun  by  William  the  Conqueror.  | 

1081  Alexius  L  (Comnonus)  Emperor  of  the  Ea^^ 

-<— —  Henry  IV.  Empei^r  beaieges  Home. 

1034  He  is' re-crowned  Emperor  of  Gemany^^ 

1066  %  Pope  Victor  III, 

1007  f  Pope  Urban  IL 

Ttf  tS  - 


1 
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A.  D 

1087  gJWMtiW  H>  (Rufa»)  Kwg  of  gngit^ 
1093  St.  Margaret  Queen  of  &;otlaDd  died. 

*— '  Donald  Bane  King  of  Scotland. 

1095  Duncan  II.  King  of  Scotland.  , 

—  riie  ftrat  Crusade  to  the.  Holy  Land.    Peter  the  Hermit. 
1098  The  Crusaders  take  Antioch. 

---r-»  ll<dgar  King  of  Scotland. 

1000  Jerusalem  taken  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.    The  Knight*  of  St. 

instituted. 
—.  H  Pope  Pascal  H.  - 

UCH>        . 

—  fB^tnrfi  I.  (Beauderc)  King  of  England. 

110*2  Uuiscardof  Nomiandy  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Naples. 
1104  Baldwin  King  of  Jerusalem  takes  Ptolemais. 

1106  £r£J\*/2FK  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1107  Alexander  I.  Kihg  of  Scotland.  , 

1108  Lewis  VI.  (le  Gros)  King  of  fraace. 

1118  IT  Pope  Gelasius  n. 

The  order  of  Knights  Templars  instituted. 

John  (Comnenus)  Emperor  of  the  Eai^t. 

1119  ir  Pope  Calixtus  II. 

1134  David  I.  King  of  Scotland. 
-^—  ti  Pope  Honorius  II. 

1135  LOTHARIUS  //.  Empeior  of  Getmany. 
1130  IT  Pope  Innocent  II. 

(135  <&tejPt^  Kt&g  of  Englatid. 

1137  Lewis  VU.  {le  £une),  Kiitg  of  France.    Married  to  EleAttor  of  Gui- 

enne. 

—  Ttie  Pandects  of  the  Roman  Law  dtscovered  at  Amalphi. 

1138  COJ^RADIII.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  Scots,  ;under  David  I.,  defeated  by  the  Engltab  in  the  battle  of  the 

Standard. 
t]39  Alphonso  I.  King  of  Portugal  rescues  his  kingdom  fh>m  the  Saracmu. 
1140  The  Canon  Law  first  introduced  into  England. 
L141  Stephen  King  of  England  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln  by ' 

the  troops  of  Matilda. 

1 143  He  recovers  his  kiwdooi*  • 

— ^  \  Pope  Cfflestinus^L  * 

Ma^mel  (Comnenus)  Empercr  of  the  East. 

1144  IT  Pope  Lucius  II.  * 

1145  1?  Pope  Eugene  HI. 

1147  The  second  Crusade  etcited  by  St.  Bernard. 

1150  The  study  of  the  Civil  Law  revived  at  Bologna. 

1151  Tlie  Canon  Law  is  collected  by  Gratian,  a  Monk  of  Bolocna. 
1153  FREDtlRICKL  (Barbarossa)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1153  Malcolih  IV.  King  of  Scotland. 
— .  tr  Pope  Anastasius  IV. 

— -Treaty  of  Winchester;     Compromise   between   King  Stephen  g||d 

1154  |%nrS  n.  (Plantagenet)  King  of  England. 

IT  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
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lldQ  The  A&icenMt  mamtiiiB  heretical  doctruiee. 

tl64  Insatution  of  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knighte  in  G«fflMi;f » 

»— •  T.  Becket  condemned  by  the  Counoil  of  .Clarendon. 

11(16  William  (the  Lion)  King  of  Scotland. 
UTl^T.  Becket  murdered  it  Canterburj. " 
1172  Conoueat  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II 
lieO  Philip  Augustus  King  of  France. 

1 181  Alejius  11.  (Comnenus)  Emperor  of  the  Eaat. 

11S3  H  Pope  Lucius  III. 

_  Andronicus  (Comnenus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1]£0  IT  Pope  Urban  III. 

Isaac  Angelas  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1187  ir  Pope  Gregory  VIII. 

- —  The  city  of  Jerusalem  taken  by'Saladin. 

1188  1»  Pone  Clement  Hi. 

U8d  ]£f  Cqar%  I*  (Ctcur  de  Lion)  King  of  England. 

The  tliird  Crusade  under  Richard  I.  and  Philip  Augustus. 

1190  HENRY  VI .  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1191  If  Pope  CsBlcsiinus  III. 

1192  Richard  I.  defeats  Saladin  in  the  battle  of  Ascalon. 
— -  Guy  of  Lusignan  King  of  Jerusalem. 

-1196.  AlelUUS  Angclus  (the  Tyrant)  Emperor  of  tlie  East. 

1198  PHILIP  Emperor  of  Germany. 
^^^•^  If  Pope  Innocent  III. 

1199  S^fc^  King  of  England. 

1200 

1902  The  fourth  Crusade  sets  out.  from  Venice. 

. Constantinople  taken  by  tlie  French  and  Venetiane. 

1203  Alexius  and  Murbzuphlus  Emperors  of  the  Ea«. 

1^4  Baldwin  I.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  Theodore  !• 

caris)  Eniperor  of  Nicaea. 
—  The  Inquisiiion  established  by  Pope  Innocent  IIL 
1206  Henry  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

1208  OrHO/K.  Emperor  of  Germany.  »*    ^  ««j 

J—  London  incorporated,  obtains  a  charter  for  electmg  a  Mayor  awl 

Magistrates.  '  j    m  -*r-* 

1210  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  under  Simon  de  Mpptferif 
121a  FREDEJftlCK  II.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1214  Alexander  IL  King  of  Scotland. 

1215  Magna  Gharia  signed  by  King  John. 
iateffetllirS  ni.  Kingof  England. 

, ^  Peter  and  John  Lhicas  Emperor*  of  the  EMt. 

1219  Robert  Emperor  of  the  East. 
-»—  pan^ietta  taken  by  the  Crusader^ 
1223  Uwis  VIII.  King  of  France. 
1226  IT  Pope  Honorius  III.' 
-r—  St.  Uwis  IX:  King  of  France. 

Vff^   IT    Pope  Gregory  IX.  \.  .  «         ._  ^0  A^  flmrmnciia 

Z—  Qeogiskan  and  the  Tartare  overran  the  Empire  of  ttie  tenom. 

1S28  Kaldwin  II.  French  Emperor  of  Constantinople.    - 

1234  The  Inquisition  committed  to  the  Dominiean  Mooke. 

1237  Euieift^  Drought  under  tubjeetion  by  Uie  Ttertan. 

1241  IT  Pope  Oelestinue  IV. 

1243  «  P6pe  Innocent  IV.       ■    ,      . 

1848  The  fifUi  Cni0«de  ttiidmr.St,Iiewii. 
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i5M9  Alexander  HI.  King  of  Scotland. 
1251  COJViLW) /r.  Enjpctor  of  Gdrmmiy. 

1254  IT  Pope  Alexander  IV. 

—  Interregnum  in  the  Empire  of  Germany,  from  tJic  deaih  of  Conrad  IV. 

in  V&4,  to  the  election  of  Kodolpb  in  1273. 

1255  Theodore  II.  (Lascaris)  Emperor  of  Nicaea. 

1256  Baj'dat  taken  by  the  Tartars.    End  of  tlie  Empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1259  John  (L?.scaris)  Emperor  of  Nicsa. 

1260  Michael  (Pateologus)  Emperor  of  Nic»a. 
* The  Flagellants  preach  Baptism  by  Brood. 

1261  ir  Pope  Urban  IV. 

—  The  Greek  Emperors  recover  Constantinople  from  the  French. 

1263  The  Norwegians  invade  Scotland^  and  are  defeated  by  Alexander  III. 

in  the  battle  of  Largs. 

1264  m  ^ope  Clement  IV. 

— —  The  Deputies  t)f  BorQughs. first  summoned  to  Parliament  in  England. 

—  Henry  111.  of  England  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  af  Lewes. 

1265  Charles  Count  of  Anjou  Khig.  of  Sicily. 

1270  Philip  lU.  {the  Bold)  King  of  Frarice: 

1271  IT  Pope  Gregory  X.  ' 

1272  iSlrniartl  I.  (Longshanks)  King  of  England. 

1273  RODOLPH  (of  Hapsburg)  Emperor  of  Germany,  first  of  th«  Ateri< 

an  Family. 

1276  If  Pope  Imioceat  V. 

—  IT  Pope  Adrian  V.  .      .      •      ' 
IT  Pope  John  XXI. 

1277  ir  Pope  Nicholas  III.  >  ' 
1281  IT  Pope  Martin  IV. 

12«S2  The  Siciliaa  Vespers,  when  8,000  French  were  massacred. 

1283  Andronicus  I.  (Paljeologus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

—  The  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I. 

1285  \  Pope  Honorius  IV. 

Phdip  IVi  {thi  Faiir)  King  of  France. 

1286  JVlargaret  (of  Norway)  Queen  of  Scotland. 
1288  IT  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 

1290  Interidgmim  in  Scotland  fbr  two  years.    'Competition  between  Brvos 

arid  Baliol  for.  the  crown,  decided  by  Edwara  I. 

1291  Ptoleniais  taken  by  the  Turks.     End  of  the  Crusades. 

1292  John  Baliol  King  of  Scotland. 

ADOLPHVS  (of  Nassau)  Enrperor  of  Germany.'    " 

< IT  Pope  CoBlestinus  V.         '  "^ 

1293  From  this  year  there  is  a  regular  succession  of  Enelish  Parliamento. 

1294  ir  Pope  Bonifacfe^VIII.  . 

1295  Michael  Androoicus  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1296  Interregnum  in  Scotland  for  «ight  years.    Sir  William  Wallace  aobly 

supports  the  liberty  of  his  tountry,  defeats  the  English  at  Sterling, 

and  drives  them  out  of  the  kingdom. 
1208  Wallace  chosen  Regent  of  Scotlanif,  defeated  at  Falkirk. 

JILBERT  r  (of  Austria)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

— ^  Thii  present  Turkish  Emjrirc  begins  under  OftonuiQ  in  Bithynja. 

!oIl  ^"""^'^  between  Philip  the  Fair  alid  Pope  Bouifeco  Vllt    . 
1302  Comvn  and  Fras4)r  defeat  the  English  thrice  in  one  day. 
7^   1  he  Mariner  B  Compass  said  to  be  discovered  at  Naples. 
IJ04  WalUce  betrayed,  delivered  up,  and  put  to-death  by  EdwaH  I. 

1M«^  RelMft  L  (Brae*)  KtH  or  Bod^oMT. 
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1307  The  fUtftbliahmeiit  of  the  Swim  Republice. 

StltoatlS  11*  Kmg  of  England 

1368  HEKRV  VII  Empororof  GermaRy. 
^...^  f  Pdac  Clement  v. 

«  The  seat  of  the  Popes  transferred  to  Avignon  fi>r  levenljr  y««w. 

»310  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeruiatem. 

1311  Pierce  Gaveston,  favourite  of  Edward  11.,  put  to  death. 

1312  The  Knights  Teniplars  suppressed  by.  Phihp  the  Fair. 

1314  The  Scots  under  Kobert  pruee  defeat  the  English  under  Edwtrtf  U. 
at  Bannockburn. 

-  LEWIS  V.  (of  Bavaria)  Emperor  of  Germany. 
^<—  Lewis  X  (Hirtin)  King  of  Fiance. 

VSiii  John  King  vf  France, 
131G  ^  Pope  Jfohn  XXII. 

Philip  V.  {the  Long)  King  of  France. 

1320  AndronicUS  H.  (Palwologas)  Emperor  of  ihe  East. 

iSai  Charles  IV.  {the  Fair)  King  of  France. 

1327  iEDrt(DatK  ni.  Kmg  of  England. 

i:32B  PkUip  VI.  {of  Valois)  King  ^  France. 

1329  David  II.  King  of  ScotlancP    Randolph  Earl  of  Murray  Rej^nt. 

1331  The  Teutonic  Knights  settle  in  Prussia. 

1338  Edward  Baliol^  assisted  by  Edward  III.,  is  crowned  at  Scone  lUqgOl 

Scots,  but  is  soon  driven  out  of  the  kingdom. 
1333  Casimir  III.  (the  Great)  King  of  Poland. 
iXU  II  Pope  Benediet  XII. 

1340  Gunpowder  invented  by  Swartz,  a  Monk  of  Cologne. 
J Oil  Painting  invented  by  John  Van  Eyke. 

1341  John  V.  <Pal«blogus)  Empetor  of  the  East. 
John  CantacujenOs,  his  governor,  usurps  Uie  throne. 

lill  Lttll'of  K  won  by  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince  over  lb. 

Baitio  of  Durham,  in  which  David  II.  of  Scotland  is  taken  prisoner. 

1347  CHARLES  IV.  Emperor  of  Gejrmany. 

Cola  Rienzi  assumes  the  Government  of  Ko"^- 

1350  The  Order  of  the  Garter  instituted  by  Edward  111. 
.^—.  Peter  (the Cruel)  King  of  Castile. 

i:B5l  John  n.  King  of  Franee. 
1352  IF  Pone  Innocent  VI. 

:  The  Turks  first  enter  Europe  „  wr.         ^  «»        -  :-  ..WiM 

IJ56  ThxO  Battle  of  Poictiors,  in  which  Johp  II.  King  of  Tranee  M  UKen 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  brought  to  London. 

!^  anfe''£Iw-&  England  changed  from  French  to  Englifh. 
134G  Charles  V.  King  of  France. 
1370  ^  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
Robert  U.  King  of  Scotland.       -  _ 

1377  The  Seat  of  the  lopes  removed  back  from  Avignon  to  Romo. 

aaiCftarlf  II.  King  of  England. 

. WicklirfVsDoctrinesjjropagatedia  England.         .  viimon  bMiM  and 

1373  The  Schism  of  the  double  Popes  at  Rome  and  Avignon  iKigiMana 
continues  thirty-eight  years. 
If  Pope  Urban  \'l.  of  Rome 

?  Pope  Clement  VII.  of 'Ayignon.  . 

1378  WEyCESLAUS  Emperor  of  Germa|iy,  deposed  m  l«w. 

tS^  Charles  VL  King  of  Fraiu^e . 

-  Tamerlane  invades  and  siibdnes  Chorassar. .    _     ,  ^ . 

1381  Wat  Tyler's  and  Jack  Straw's  Insurrection  m  Eng^imtt. 
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1381  Peac«  birtweea  Venice  and  Genoa. 

—  Bills  m  Exchange  first  used  in  England. 

1383  Cannon  first  used  by  the  English  in  the  defence  of  Calais. 

1384  Philip  the  Bold,'  Duko  of  Burgnndy,  succeeds  to  the  Bsrldon  of 

Flanders. 
1386  Tamerlane  subdues  Georgia. 

1388  Battle  of  Otterburn  between  Percy  (Hotspur)  and  .Douclaa. 

1389  V  Pope  Boniface  IX.  jv        r    /  -e 

1390  Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland 

1301  Manuel  11.  (Palaeologus)  Emperof  of  the  Eart. 

12J!?  ^u®  ^'^"^^  **^  ^^^^  iio)^Q  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
1394  The  Jews  banished  from  France  by  Charles  Vl. 

H  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 

liSo  2J®»'°??"<^  ^'"g  o^  Hungary  defeated  by  Bajazet  I. 

I  jy«  1  amcrlane  subdues  part  of  Hindoostan,  and  takes  Delhi. 

\m  jE^rUtfi  IV.  King  of  England.  .  . 

uoo 

1408  «ajazet  I«  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  in  the  battle  of  Angora. 
— -Ban  e  of  Hahdoun  Hill,  in  which  the  Scots  are  defeated. 

:f?;  ?**«"*'  **'  Shrewsbury,  in  which  Hotspur  is  killed. 
I41M  IT.  Popo  Innocent- VH. 
1406  Death  of  Tamcriaiic.'   ■ 

1406  James  I.  King  of  Scotland. 
M  Pope  Gregory  XII. 

1409  Council  of  Pisa,  where  Pope  Gregory  is  deposed. 
— —  !I  Pope  Alexander  V.  «    ./  j 

—  ir^Pop^  (Marquis  of  Brandenburgh)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

'^"•^^  ^/.^'^•'^^-^^^'"J>«^or  of  Germany. 
TTT;  «^^il?irir"y  ''^^^'  Andrews  in  Scotland  Diunded. 
m12  ?^^^^»  ^-  Ki"5  of  EngJand. 

1414  Cppncii  of  Constance,  in  which  two  Popes  were  denosed,«nd  Pom- 
t  J I  r  « **"'"  remained  vacant,  near  three  years!  ^^^ 

1410  Henry  V.  defeats  tJie  French  at  Agincourt. 

^      bil^nt       condemned  by  the  CouncU  of  Constance  for  Heresy  and 

Ull  i7"pe  Man'i'^v.  ^"^*"»"«^  »>^  '»'«  «-«>«  Co«««J.  a«d  burnt. 

—-  Paper  first  made  from  linen  rags. 

14^  The  Island  of  Madeira  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 

llil  i  \  I*  (.P^^*«»0S"«)  Emperor  of  the  East, 

1422  Amur,ath  besieges  Constantinople. 

-r-  mtnt^  VI.  Ki„g  ^f  England. 

Charles  VH.  Kin^  of  Frajtee. 

^  lT%^'  ^»ng  o^Scots  liberated  from  captivity  by  the  Eniriish. 

1^  1  **^  ^Ti  ^^^S^css.o»in  Scotland  instituted  by  James  I  ^ 

''''  ^Tegf  of thai't^w'S"'  ^'  ""''"^^^^  ^o..j^\s\l..  ^7.^.^  to  rai«  til. 

1431  IT  Pope  Eugene  IV.  '  • 

-—  Rise  of  the  Medici  flimily  at  Florence 

14.^  Pans  recovered  by  the  French  Kthe  English. 

1437  *l  amcs  Jl.  King  of  Scotland 

.       ''™™''>l»".crpH«i,,bj.j.l,.'„,„„j^„5„,.j^  ., 
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1444  Lftdiilaus  King  of  Ilungary  killed  in  batUo  with  cIm  TMv. 

1445  Constantine  (Pdeolc^in)  Emperdrof  the  East. 

1446  Great  Inundation  of  the  sea  in  Holland.  * 

1447  H  Pope  Nicholas  V. 

•  — —  Riae  of  the  SIbnca  Family  at  Milan. 

liSQ  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks      ExTiNCTioir  or  trs  EitrsMi 

Empiue  of  the  Romans. 
«-<-  End  of  the  English  government  in  France. 
1455  T  Pope  Calixtua  III. 

Battle  of  St.  Albahs.  where  Henry  VI.  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  DoIn 

of  York. 

1458  IT  Pope  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylvius.) 

1459  Tiie  art  of  Engraving  en  copper  invented. 

1460  James  III.  King  of  Scotland. 

Pattle  of  Wakefield,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Voric  is  killed. 

1461  ISHtaiatll  IV.  King  of  England. 

-  Lewis  XI.  King  of  France. 

1470  Henry  Vf.  restored  to  the  throce  of  Eufflaud. 

1471  Battle  of  Garnet,  where  Warwick  is  killed.    Battle  of  Tewksburj , 

where  the  Lancastrians  arc  totally  defeated. 

Edward  IV.  restored.    Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster  basely  murder*** 

by  Clarence  and  Gloucester.    Death  of  Henry  VI. 

ir  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 

9474  The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

1475  Ed waard  IV..  invades  France.    Peace  of  Pecquigni  purchased  by  tl' 

French. 
1479  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  unite  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile. 

Russia  freed  frcm  subjection  to  the  Tartars  by  John  Basilwitz. 

MS3  Ckarlcs  VIIL  King  of  France. 

IfitftDJItll  V.  King  of  England.    Duke  of  Gloucester  Protector. 

Edward  V.  and  his  brother  murdered. 

Hfd^tirtr  III.  Kins  of  England. 

1484  IT  Pope  Innocent  VIH. 

1485  Battle  of  Bosworth,  in  which  Richard  III.  is  killed. 

—  fi^nirS  VII.  Kin«:  of  England,  first  of  the  house  of  Tudor.    Union 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

1488  «F*imc8lV.  King  of  Scotland. 

1401  Granada  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    End  of  the  kingdom  of 

the  Moors  in  Spain. 
U02  IT  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia.^ 

.«— —  Hispaniola  and  Cuba  discoveroo  by  Christopher  Columbus. 
1493  MAXmiU^N  /.  Emperor  of  Germany. 
1404  Expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Naples. 
-«—  Algebra  first  known  in  Europe. 

America  discovered  by  Columbus. 

1497  The  Portuguese)  under  Vasco  de  Gaina,  double  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  and  sail  to  the  East  Indies. 
1 198  Lewis  XI f.  king  of  France. 
L,.  Savanorala  burnt  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  for  preaching  against  the 

vices  of  the  clergy. 
1490  Lewis  Xn.  takes  possession  of  the  Milanese.  * 

^-—  Sebastian  Cabot  lands  in  North  America. 

1500 

— —  Brazil  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

Maximilian  divides  Germany  mto  six  Circles,  and  adds  four  more  w 

1S12. 
l5Ua  V  Pope  Pius  III. 


A.  D. 

1508  If  FB|»*Miti«II.  .  .       „    . 

— —  Buttle  of  Cerizoles,  in  wJiidi  th6  French  lose  risple*^ 
1504  Philip  I.  Kmx  of  Spain.— 3506  Jane  hn  Qtioen. 

1507  Madagascar  diicovered  by  the  Portugnesc. 

1508  League  of  Cambray  against  the  V^netijms. 

1500  flrarS  Vni.  King  of  England. 

—• —  Battle  ofAgnadetlo,  May  14. 

1511  Cuba  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  * 

1513  fiftttlo  of  Flodden,  fatal  to  the  Scot«  ^ 

%— J  ameeV.  ICipg  of  Scotland. 

—  IT  Pope  Leo  X. 

1515  Francis  I.  King  of  France. 

1516  Charle:)  I.  (Emperor  Charles  V.)  King  of  Spain.  ^ 

—  Barbarossa  seizes  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers. 

1517  The  Relbrmation  in  Germany  begun  by  Luther.  '  ♦ 
The  Turks  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  Mamelukes  in  E|^pt- 

1518  Leo  X.  conaemns  Luthers  Doctrines. 
1619  CfMAfjfJS  r.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

— r-  Fernando  Cortez  l&ngages  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

1520  Sweden  and  Denmark  united. 

.«-—  Massacre  at  Stockholm  by  Christiern  If.  a^nd  Archbishop  Trolto. 

1521  IT  Pope  Adrian  Vl. 

Gfustavus  Vasa  King  of  Sweden.  . 

■    Cortez  completes  the  -conquest  of  Mexico. 

1522  The  first  Voyage  round  the  World  peribmi(*d  by  a  ship  of  Magellaii's 

squadron. 

1523  Solyman  the  Mugnifieent  takes  Belgrade. 

V  Pope  Clement.  Vn. 

1524  Sweden  and  Denmark  embrace  the  Protestant  faith. 

1525  Battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  Fmncis  I.  is  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  V.. 
1{^  Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  1.,  when  4he  lattei 

is  set  at  liberty. 

1527  Rome  taken  and  plundered  hy  Charles  V. 

— —  Pizarro  and  Dalmagro  invade  the  Empire  of  Peru 

1528  Revolution  of  Genoa  by  Andrea  Doria. 

•*-;—  Giiatavus  Eriscon  crowned  King  of  Sweden.  * 

1529  Diet  of  Spires  against  the  Huguenots,  titen  first  termed  I^rot6stants« 
— — tp  Peace  of  Cambray,  August  5. 

1930  The  League  of  Smalcald  between  tlio  Protestants. 

1631  Michael  Servetus  burnt  for  heresy  at  Geneva. 

1532  The  Treaty  of  J«{ureroberg,  August  2. 

— —  The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  new  modeled  by  James  Y. 

1534  The  Reformation  in  England. 
ir  Pope  Paul  in. 

<— »  Barbarossa  seizes  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis. 

— —  Jack  of  Leyden  heads  the  Anabaptists  at  Munster. 

1535  The  Society  of  the  Jesuits  instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola. ' 
—— Expedition  of  Charles  V.  against  Tunis. 

1538  Treaty  of  Nice  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  1. 

1540  pissouation  of  the  Monasteries  in  England  by.  Henry  VIIL 

1542  AlaiT  Queen  of  Scotland. 

1644  The  French  defeat  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  in  ilie  battle  of  Cerizotos. 
The  treaty  of  Crepi. 

1545  The  Council  of  Trent  begins,  which  continued  eighteen  years.  '■ 

1546  Cardinal  Beaton,  of  St.  Andrew's,  assassinated. 

1547  |^esco*s  Conspiracy  at  Genoa. 

""     Tlw  Battie  of  Mulberg,  in  which  the  Protestants  are  defeated,  and  lh« 
.  _  Elector  of  Saxony  taken  prisoner.  * 

—  OftoHrV  VI.  Kins  of  £n|;Uiid. 
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U4T  Memru  il.  KxHg  rf  France. 

1548  The  filterim  granted  by  Charlos  V.  to  the'nroteettLBM. 

1550  IT  Pope  Julius  III. 

1552  The  Trealy  of  Passau  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Elector  of  .Suxony, 

for  the  Establishment  of  Lulheranism. 

1553  JnHtS  Queen  of  England. 
-. Lady  Juno  Grey  behcaoed. 

1555  IT  Pope  Marcellus  II. 
IT  Pope  Paul  IV. 

—--~  Many  Bishops  burnt  in  England  by  Mary. 

1556  FERDINAND  /.  Emperor  of  Germany.     . 

Philip  11.  King  of  Spain. 

1557  Philip  II.  defeats  the  French  at  St.  Qaintin^ 

i558  SUfalltt^  Queen  of  England. 

1559  H  Pope  Pius  IV. 

— —  Francis  tf.  Kiitg  oj  FTance. 

Treaty  of  Cattcau-Cambresis. 

\W6  CJiarles  IX.  King  of  Ft€Wie.  - 

Conspiracy  of  Ambbise  formed  by  tins  party  of  Condc  againtt  tlMt  tl 

Guise.     Beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  France. 

The  Reformation  completed  in  Scotland  by  John  Knox. 

1.">(>1  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  arrrves  in  Scotland  from  France? 
J5G'3  Battle  of  prcux.    Victory  of  the  Guises  over  Conde* 
ViM  MJiXlMILMKAL  Emperor  of  Germany. 

I5CG  If  Pope  Pius  VI. 

Revolt  of  tlic  Netherlands  from  Philip  11. 

15(>7  The  Duke  of  Alva  sent  by  Philip  to  the  Netherlands. 

James  VI.  King  of  Scotland. 

1568  Mury  Queen  of  Scots  flees  to  England  for  protection. 

-Philip  II.  puts  to  death  his  son  Don  Carlos.  ,  ,     „       ,. 

\fm  The  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  assassinated  by  Hamilton . 

The  battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour  in  France,  in  wJuch  the  I  rot. 

estants  are  .defeated. .  j  v    rv      w  i.^ 

1571  Naval  Victory  at  Lepanto,  where  the  Turks  arc  defeated  by  Uon  John 

of  Austria. 
io72  IT  f  ope  Gregory  XIII. 

'Pile  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  SM.        « 

1574  Jlenry  Hi.  King  of  France. 

Socinus  propagates  his' opiniotig.  ".-. 

Don  Sebastian  King^of  Portugal  invades  Africa. 

1576 '  R0D0LPHU8  U.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  League  in  France  formed  against  the  Protestants.  ^  ,,,      . . 

1579  Commencement  of  Uie  Republic  of  Holland,  by  Clie  union  of  Utrecht 

1580  rhiHpII.takes  possession  of  Portugal.^ 

The  \Vorld  circumnavigated  by  Sir  Francis  Dra^e.  • 

1582  The  New  Style  introduced  into  Italy  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  tUe  Wa 
of  October  being  counted  the  15th. 

1584  William  I.  Prince  of  Oranffe  murdered  at  DolR. 
VirginiadiscoyeredbySir  Walter  Raleigh. 

1585  IT  Pope  SixtusV.  .,,«.,   ^. 
15S7  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  beheaded  at  Fothertngay. 
1588  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  the  Eog"8h. 
X^m  Henry  III.  of  France  murdered  by  Jaquez  Clement. 
Hmry  IV.  {the  Great). King  of  France. 

1690  The  battle  of  Ivry,  which  ruiiw  the  league  m  France. 
IT  Pope  Urban  VII.  ^ 

%  Pope  Gregory  XIV. 

1691  The  UmveraUy  of  DnbUn  erected. 
^^ —  %  Pope  Innocent  IX. 

Uu 
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I50S  Prasbyteffian  Church '<xovernmcnt  estahlisheu  in  ScoUaiMi. 

^-^  V  Pope  Clement  VIII. 

1^94  The  Bank  of  England  incorporatod. 

1596  Edict  of  Nantes,  tolerating  the  Protestants  in  FraDcc. 

«•»*>  Peace  of  Vcrina  concluded  between  France  and  Spain, 

— -A  PbUip  III.  Kin^  of  Spain. 

— «-  Tyrone's  rebcHton  in  Ireland. 

1600 

■'         Gowric*8  Conspiracy  in  Scotland. 

-—  The  Earl  of  Essex  belicadcd. 

— —  The  English  East  India  Company  established. 

I6QS  DccimalArithmctic  invented  at  Bruges, 

iee3  3^mt»  I*  Khig  of  Great  Britain.    Union  of  the  crOwns  of  Engfaui^ 

and  Scotland. 
1605  The  Gunpowder  Plot  discovered. 

IT  Pope  Paul  V. 

1008  Galileo  discovers  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter.. 

—  ArminiuB  propagates  his  opinions. 

1610  Henry  IV.  of  France  murdered  by  Kavailluc. 
■■■       Letois  JII.  King  of  France, 

—  The  Moors  expelled  from  Spain  by  Philip  III. 
•  Hudson's  Bay  discovered. 

1611  Baronets  first  created  in  England  by  James  I. 

1612  MATTHIAS  Emperor  of  Germany. 
1614  Logarithms^invented  by  Napier. 

1616  Settlement  of  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

1618  The  Synod  of  Dort  in  Holland. 

1619  Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  by  Dr.  llar\'ey. 

—  FERDlIfAJ^iii  II,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Vanini  burnt  at  Thoulouse  for  Atheism. 

1620  The  Battle  of  Prague,  by  which  the  Elector  Palatine  loses  Ids  EUc^ 

torate. 

—  The  English  make  a  settlement  at  Madras. 

—  Navarre  tmited  to  France. 
1€81  Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain. 

-^— -  Batavia,  in  the  Islano'of  Java,  built  and  settled  by  the  Dutcli.      " 
— :-  H  Pope  Qrcfflory  XV.     . 
1623  IT  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

1635  jei^tleii  I.  King  of  Great  Britain. 

— -  The  Island  of  Barbadoes  tlie  first  English  scttleiuent  in  th«  Welt 

Indies. 
1626  League  of  the  Protestant  Princes  against  the  Emperor. 
1632  Guitavus  Adolphns  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzeii. 

Christina  Queen  of  Sweden. 
1635  The  Frencli  Academy  instituted. 

1637  FERDmAXD  III,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1638  Bagdat  taken  by  the  Turks. 

— -r  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  established  in  Scotland. 

1640  John  Duke  of  Braganza  recovers  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

1641  Tho  Irish  Rebellion,  and  Massacre  of  the  Protestants,  Octobor  23. 
. The  Earl  of  Strafford  beheaded. 

I6i^  Beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  England:    The  battle  of  EdaotilL 
October  23.  »      ^ 

1643  Uwis  XIV,  King  of  France. 

— —  Ann  of  Austria  Regent  of  France. 

-—  Archbishop  Laud  condemned  by  the  Commons,  and  behMded. 

1644  H  Pope  Innocent  X. 

Revolution  in  China  by  the  Tartars. 

1645  Charles  L  deieateil  in  the  battle  of  Naseby. 
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t<4d  The  iN«c«  of  Westphafiii.    Tlio  CivU  War  of  liio  Ffond*  al  Pirn. 

IGt9  Charles  I.  of  England  bcheodcd. 

—  Comiiionwearth  of  England  begins. 
I(i50  The  Marcmis  of  Montrose  put  to  death. 

Battle  of  Dunbar.    Covenanters  defeated  by  Cromwell. 

UmI  The  battle  of  Worcester  won  by  Cromwell. 

IG52  The  first  War  between  the  Ensjish  and  .Dutch. 

iiXA  End  of  tlio  Commouw^oaltli  uf  England.    Oliver  Cromwdl  Lord  A** 

lector. 
- — -  The  Englisii,  under  Adiciral  Pnnn,  take  possession  of  Jamaica. 

Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  resigns  tiie  Uro%vn  to  Charles  X 

U'Ky'y  V  Pope  Alexander  Vll.  , 

IGTiS  LEOPOLD  /.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

— -r  Kichard  Cromwell  Lord  Protector  of  England. 

KioO  The  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  between  Fr^niro  and  Spain. 

\Wd  Cjf^l^atlCII  li«  King  uf  Great  Britcin.     Restoration  of  Monufcbji 

■.■'     ■  Th*$  Peace  of  Oliva  between  Sweden,  Denmark^  and  Poland. 
,  WAV-i  The  Koyul  Society  instituted  in  England, 
UH9  Charter  of  Carolina,  and  a  colony  settled  soon  aOcr. 

The  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  instHuted. 

I(j()4  The  second  Dutch  War  begins. 
WAm  Charle5  II.  King  of  Spain. 
■  Great  Phiguo  in  London. 

UitiC  Great  Fire  in  London. 

—  —  Tlie  Academy  of  Science  instituted  jn  France. 

Sabatei  Levi,  in  Turkey )  pretends  to  be  the  Messiah. 

1007  The  Peace  of  Brod^t,  which  confirms  to  the  English  Pennsylvania, 
J^ew-York,  and  New-Jersey. 

IT  Pope  Clement  IX. 

I<HJ8  Tlie  Peace  of  Aix-la-Clmpelle. 

10(i!)  The  Island  of  Canilia  taken  bv  the  Turks. 

inro  ir  Pope  Clemcitt  X. 

107:2  Lewis  XIV.  conr^^uers  great  part  of  Holland. 

•^-—  1'ho  Do  Witts  put  to  death  m  Holland. 

I(w4  John  Sobieski  King  of  Poland.  '  , 

|t>7(»  U  Pope  Innocent  XI. 

107c}  The  Peace  of  Nimcgucn,  July  31. 

"The  Habeas 'Corpus  act  passed  in  England. 
107!)  Tlie  Long  Parliament  of  Ciiarlcs  II.  dissolved. 
HWl  Peter  the  Great  Czar  of  Muscovy. 
-MldU  j=!xecutiou  of  Lord  RuswjI,  July  21. 
— —  Execution  of  Algernon  Sydney,  Dccemb«r  7. 

—  The  Siege  of  Vienna  by  tiie  Turks  raisc<l  by  John  Sobieski. 

|(k^r>  frames  n.  King  of  Great  Britain. 

-^ ICevocatton  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by.  Lewis  XIV. 

.         Duke  of  Monmouth  beheaded. 

KkMJ  The  Newtonian  Philosophy  first  published  in  England. 

.  TJje  League  of  Augsburg  against  France. 

lOcW  Ke\ohition  in  Britain.     King  James  abdicates  the  throne^  Ueeaiii. 
bcr  23. 

1189  Stllf lUam  and  JWatJJ  K»»g  an<*  ^^^^"^  ''^  Great  Bfflain. 

*— —  Ef.iscopacy  abolished  in  SwHland  by  King  W'.IJ'nm.-  ' 

—  IT  Pope  Alexander  Vf  II. 
IV&O  Battle  of  the  Boync,  July  1 . 
tUOl  IT  Pope  Innocent  Xlf. 

lUyS  Batlle  of  La  Ilosoe,  May  19.    '  «      ^  o 

The  Massasre  of  Glcncoe  in  Scotland,  January  3L   O.B. 

Biittlo  of  Stoedkirk.    Kmg  Wittiam  defeated  by  Luxemburg ,  July  2  L 

.  —    tianover  utade  the  ninth  Electorate  of  the  Emptre. 
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1095  Namur  tuken  bv  King  William,  June  ^. 
1(S7  Peaco  of  Kiswick  concluded,  September  II. 
-^  Ciiarles  Xlf .  Kmg  of  Sweden. 
IU99  Peace  of  Carlovitz  concluded,  January  SJO. 

1700  . 

Philip  V.  King  of  fipain.  .      *  , 

— r-  t  Pope  Clement  XI.  •   / 

170 f  Death  of  James  II.  at  St.  Germain's. 

1702  ^ttnt  Qjieen  of  Gicat  Britain.    Wai  against  France  and  8p«ii. 

• —  Tiio  English  and  Diiich  destroy  the  French  Fleet  at  Vigo. 

The  French  send  colonies  to  llie  Mississippi. 

1703  Gibraltar  taken  by  Adrtiiral  Rooke,  July  24. 

1704  Battle  of  Blenheim.      The  French  defeated  -by  Marlborough   Ut4 

Prince  Eugene,  August  2. 

—  Peter  the  Great  founds  St.  Petersburgli. 
J70..5  The  English  take  Barcelona.    - 

JOSEPH  I.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

I70t)  Battle  of  llamilies.     The  French  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  MarlliD- 

rough,  May  12. 
The  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  signed  Jaly  23. 

1707  The  battle  of  Ahnanza.     The  French  and  Spaniards,  under  the  Duke 

of  Berwick,  defeat  the  allies,  April  14. 

1708  Battle  of  Oudenarde.     The  French  defeated  by  Marlborough  and 

Eugene,  June  30. 

—  Minorca  taken  by  General  Stanhope,  September  18. 

1709  Bailie  of  Pultowa.     Charles  XIJl  defeated  by  Cear  Peter,  June  30. 

— ^—  Battle  of  Malplaquet.    Tlic  French  defeated  by  Murlborough  and 

Eugene,  September  .11. 
1711  CfURLE^  VL  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1713  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  signed  March  30, 

1714  C5eOt0e  I.  Elector  of  Hanover,  King  of  Great  Britain. 

1715  Ijticis  XV.  King  of  France. 

<rhe  Kcbeliion  of  Scotland.     I^attle  o(  Slieriff-Bnitir,  November  13. 

1716  Prince  Eugene  defeats  the  Turks  at  Peterwaradin. 

17]  8  Charles  Xil.  of  Sweden  killed  at  the  siega  of  Frederioksliall. 

1721  TI  Po^3  Innocent  Xlll. 

1724  IT  Pope  Benedict  XIIL 

1725  Deatli  yf  Peter  tlie  Great,  Czar  of  Muscovy.    6atharine  Emprefs.  , 
172G  Great  Earthquake  at  Palermo,  August  21. 

1727  (STeOrfie  ll.  Kin-  of  Great  Britain. 

1727  Treaty  of  Copenhagen  between  Great  Britain  and  .Denmark. 

—  The  Spaniaros  besiege  Gibraltar.  May  20. 

1723  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  2^. 
— —  The  Con«»ress  of  Soispons,  Juno  14. 

1729  Treaty  oV  Seville  between  Groat  Britain,  France,  and  Spahi,  Novem- 

ber  I). 

1730  IT  Pope  Clement  XII.  ' 

—  Christian  VI.  King  of  Denmark. 

The  Persians  under  Kouli-Khau  defeat  the  Turks. 

1731  TretUy  between  Great  Britain,  the  Emperorj  and  King  of  Spam, 

July  22. 
1733  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Paraouay,  Jamiarv. 

Frederick  HI.  King  of  Poland.  - 

\J^  £?'"'?!®'^*^"**  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  DocemborS.      -  ' 

l73o  The  trench  defeat  the  Imperialists  in  Italy. 

173C  Peace  between  Spain  and  Austria. 

X7^  K«*'»:KhanjrNaair-Schah)  proclaimed  King  of  Pcwb,  amtomber  29. 

i/«  IJie  Russians  mvade  the  Ciimea. 
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IX3U  Naclir*ScUati  conquers  the  greater  part  of  the  Mogul  fin^mc. 

'  Treaty  between  Great  Britoin  and  Denmnrk. 

.  Peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  Au^st  21. 

Peace  between  Russia  and  the  Tujks>  JCovtJiibor. 

J  740   Frederick  III.  (the  Great)  Kin^  of  Prussia. 
,    ■      IT  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
" War  between  Poland  and  Hungary. 

1741   VVar^declarnd  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 
The  Prussians  masters  of  Silesia,  October  2<K 


Austrian:;. 

The  French  defeated  by  the  allies  at  Dcttiiigen,  June  (I 

\7-i4  War  declared  in  Great  Britain  against  France,  March  3J. 

The  King  of  Prussia  takes  Prjj^ue. 

Commodore  Anson,  completes  Ins  Voy«se  rx)urid  the  World. 

174.5  FR^^X'rS  L  (of  Lorraine)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

-  Quadruple  Alliance  between  Britain,  Austria,  Holland,  and  PoUmd, 

January  3.  *      i  >/i 

The  allied  array  defoatedby  the  French  at  Fontenoy,  April  30. 

Louisburg  and  Cape  Breton  taken  by  the  British  troops,  Jun«  6. 

The  Rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  July.  .  ,  o 

Treaty  of  Dresden  between  Prussia,  Poland,  \xi8lnZf  and  Saxonyi 

December  25. 
1740  Ferdinand  VI.  King  of  Spain. 
Frederick  V.  King  of  Denmark. 

Count  Saxc  takes  Brussels  and  Antwerp.       ,     ^  ^  „.      .    «    ^i     j 

Victory  of  Culloden,  which  puts  an  end  to  tbe  Rebclliott  in  3c^iand« 

. Lortls  Balrnerino  and  Kilmarnock  beheaded,  August  la 

Count  Saxe  defeats  the  oUies  at  Raucoux,  October  11. 

« Dreadful  Earthquake  at  Lima  in  PerJj,  October  17. 

1747  Kouli-Khan  murdered.     Revolution  m  Persia.  -  o     •      a- 

174«  Peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  between  Great  Bntain,  Fraaec,  bpain,  Atti- 

ttia,  Sardinia,  and  Holland,  October  7.  • 
nnOF  Xoscpb  King  of  Portugal.  '-■-,,• 
; :  Acdaerty  of  Sciences*  foun.^ed  at  Stockhohtt. 

1751  Adolphus  of  Hplstcin  King  of  Sweden. 

P^aqe  bfttween  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1752  New  Style' intrbdut^ed  in  Bntain,  Sentcnaber^  Sroclioned  14* 
1733  The  British  Museum  established  i^  >f  onta^ue  hoMse. 

1754  Great  E^uutioB  of.  J^aa.     \  ,^.       «,      ko 
<5reat  EArthqaake  at  Coristantmople  and  Cairo,  September  4. 

1755  Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  Earthquake,  November  1. 

1750  War  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  May  18.     . 

1757  The  King  of  Prussia  conquers  Silesia. 

1758  U  Pvpe  Clement  XIHI.  ,,.,**« 
t7m  .TKe  French  delfeated  by  the  allied  army  at  Mwdeo,  August  1.^ 

. Charles  IHl  King  of  Spain.        '        „  ,      « 

_-■  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugai,  September  3. 

— ^-  ^ieftcral  Wolfe  takes  Quebec  in  Canada,  September  17. 

1760  Mdntr^i  and  Canada  taken  by  the  British,  September  ». 

^rOtfit  in.  King  of  Great  Britain,  October  25. 

l3eS  Peter  III:  Emperor  of  Russia* 

Tha  Jesuits  banished  from  France,  August.  « ^^ 

—  PeS^e  between  Great  Britam  and  Fwiice  •I.PaKtiiieW-att,  ll^«r«»- 
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ITJ53  Poacii  bclw^c^n  Great  Brrtain,  France,  and  Spain,  at  Paris,  Pdbruftry  10. 

—  Catharine  II.  Empress  of  Russia. 
1764  Stanislaus  II.  King  of  Poland. 

Byron's  Discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

171)5  JOSEPH  II.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

17G6  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Bohemia  and  Denmark. 

Christinn  VII.  King  of  Denmark. 

17C7  TIm)  Jesuits  expelled  from  Spain,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 
— —  Discoveries  of  Wa Ills  and  Carteret  in  the  South  Seas. 
17G3  Royal  Academy  of  JVrts  established  at  London. 

* The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Naples,  Malta,  and  Parma.     - 

— •  Bougainville's  Discoveries  in  the  South  f^eas. 
17C9  11  Pope  Clement  XIV. 

Cook's  first  Discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

■  Corsica  taken  by  the  French*,  June  13. 

1770  Earthquake  «t  St.  Domingo. 

1771  Gustayus  III.  King  of  Sweden. 

1772  Revolution  in  Sweden,  August  ID. 

-^ —  Poland  dismembered  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

1773  Cook's  second  Voyage  and  Discoveries. 

— —  The  Society  of  Jesuits  suppressed  by  the  Pope's  bull.  August  25. 

1774  l^ewis  XVL  King  of  France. 

1775  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  in  North  America,  June  17. 
1770  V  Pope  Pius  VI. 

■  '     The  Americans  declare  their  Indepcnden'^.e,  July  4. 

1777  Mary  Queen  of  Portugal. 

Surrender  of  the  British  Army  under  Burgoyne  at  Saratog.o,  in  Uic 

state  of  New- York,  October  17. 

1778  League  between  the  French  and  Amcrican.H,  October  30. 

1779  Peace  between  tlie  Imperialists  and  Prusuians,  May  13. 

-  Great  Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  August  8. 

Siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards,  Jidy. 

Captain  Cook  killed  in  the  Lslaiid  of  Owyhee. 

1780  Great  Riots  hi  London  on  account  of  the  Popish  Bill,. June  1?. 
War  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  December  20. 

1781  Surrender  of  the  Britisli  Army  under  Cornwallis  to  the  Americans  and 

French  at  Yorktowp  in  Virginia,  October  18. 

1782  Sir  G.  Rodney  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  Dominica,  April  12.    , 

1783  Peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  (he  Independ- 

once  of  America  declared,  January  20. 

1784  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 

1785  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Austria,  France,  and  Holland,  Novcin* 

terD. 

1786  Frederick  IV.  King  of  Prussia. 

1788  Defensive  Alliance  between  England  aqd  Holland,  April  25. 

1789  Selim  HI.  Grand  Seignior,  April.  '     '^  -  " 

George  Washington  first  President  of  the  United  States,  April. 

-  The  Bastille  at  Paiis  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  Governor  taaAUH 

cred,  July  M. 

1790  Monastic  Establishments  suppressed  in  France,  February  13, 
War  commenoted  in  India  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  May  1. 

r  LEOPOLD  n.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1792  FRdKClS  II.  Emperor  of.  Germany .» 

Gustavus  HI.  King  of  Sweden  as.sassinated  by  Ankerstrom,  March  2d, 

Gustavus  IV.  King  of  Sweden.    Duke  of  Sudermania  Regent  in  Wa 

mmority^. 

The  ThmllerieB   attacked.    The  Kin*  and  Queen  of  France  takd 

refuge  m  the  National  AssemMy.    The  Swiss  guards  massactcd  by 

tlia  popidaM,  AuguBi  1^;  ^  \    -  ^ 

TlMRo3ral  Family  of  France  impririonfd  in  th«  Xempley  Au^  M*    . 
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%7&^  A  dreadftiY  inaiMiftcre  of  Hie  state-prisoners  at  Paris,  September  3, 3. 

The  National  Convention  is  constituted,  the  King  deposed,  and  France 

declared  a  Republic.  September  21. 

^ —  Savoy  incorporated  with  the  French  Republic,  November  27. 

Lewis  XVI.  is  brought  to  trial,  and  answers  each  article  cf  accusation. 

'    IJfecember  14. 

1793  Lewis  XVI.  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  five  voices,  Janua- 
ry 17,  and  bcli ended,  January  2L 

...  ■  ■  Russia  declares  Avar  against  Prance,  January  31. 

— ^  The  French  Convention  declares  war  against  England  and  Holland, 
February  1. 

— ^—  Queen  of  France  condemned  to  death  and  beheaded,  October  15. 

ITM  Robespierre,  with  his  chief  partisans,  guillotined,  July  28. 

171)5  The  Stadiholder  takes  refuge  in  England.  Holland  overrun  by  the 
French,  January. 

^— >  Lyons  bombarded,  laid  in  ruins,  and  all  its  loyal  inhabitants  massacred. 
May. 

— »-  ficwis  XVn.  died  in  prison  at  Paris,  June  8. 

Tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  talten  by  the  British.  September  16. 

Belgium  incorporated  with  the  French  Republic,  September  30. 

Stanislatis  II.  resigns  the  Crown  of  Poland.     The  kingdom  divided 

between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  November  25. 
1700  The  French  overnin  and  plunder  Italy. 

Death  of  Catharine  11.    Paul  Emperor  of  Russia,  November  17. 

17J)7  John  Adams  rru.sit!ciil  of  the  United  States,  March  4. 

Tlic   Dutch  Fleet  !)ealen  and  captured  by  Admiral  Duncan,  Octo- 

ber 11.  «  . 

1708  The  Papal  Goverrtmcnt  suppressed  by  the  French.  The  Pope  qints 
Rome,  F*cbjuary  26. 

Ireland  in  open  rebellion,  May,  June,  &c. 

-  Admiral  Nelson  destroys  the  French  Fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 

August  1. 
The  Swiss  finally  defeated,  and  theit  Independence  abolished,  Sep- 

*       tcmbor  10 
1790  Senngapatam  taken  by  General  Harris,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  killed,- 

May  4. 

-  ^  Death  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  September.  * 

A  Revolmion  at  Paris.    Boni^arte  declared  First  Consul,  Decem- 
ber 25.  I 

180O  • 

Union  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  .     .    i 

Bonaparte  detf-m^  the  Austrians  ia  the  Iwttl^v  of  Marengo  m  itidy. 

June  14.     " 
.— *-  Armistice  b^ween  lb©  French  (tad  AuttriAiifl  iii,Germ«ny,  July  15, 
-Tho  new  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  restored  to  his  governmeiit  by  th«  Eroperoc, 

July  25.  ^  • 

Mahatakenby  the  British,  Septembers.  ,„.    .         j    t    ,    ^ 

J801  First  meeting  of  th<^  l^perisa  Pariiaraent  of  Brrtaio  and   Ir^im^ 

January. 
-^-.  Tliomas  JefforsQn  President  -of  the  United  St$tfl8,  MaoPcL  4        ' 

|>eatii  of  Pad.    Ale;tander  I.  EmperiJr  of  Russia,  Mawih  ^      ; 

. Battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  the  Dane*  are  defeoteii  t>y  l*Qm  we|j* 

son,  April  3.  «  «*      i. 

18^  The  Catholic  RUi^ii-  reresitablished  in  Eranoe,  Mveb^ 

:  Treaty  of  peace  between  Britain  an4  Fmnce,  . 

-  The  King  of  Sardiaia  resigns  his  crown  to  kii^  topthwrj  July. 

Bonaparte  declared  Chief  Consul  fpr  ttfe,  July.         _^.  ^  ,.     i?--.*ttk 

^  War  between-Iraiice,  «ii4  Get ma^y,  a«d  BwUl^lll  m^m  w^*  *»*» 

are  successful.  - 

IS93  ^^T  between  Britain  and  Fraj|||«;» 
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1804  Eiiii|)eror  of  GeniMmy  usstinies  the  title  of  £mp«fut  uf  Austfia,  As- 

gust  11. 
^"-^  Bonaparte  crmoncd  Emperor  of  France.  December  2. 

1805  Bonaparte  King  of  Italy,  March. 

Lord  iVeJson  defeats  tlie  combined  fleets  of  Franco  and  Spain  ofl*  Cape 

Trafalgar,  takes  or  destroys  19  ships  of  the  line,  andis  kili«d  in  tm 
battle,  October  21.  • 

—  War  beivveen  England  and  Spain. 

1806  Louis  Btmaparto  crowned  King  of  Holland,  June. 

Tiie  British  Parliament  vote  the  Abolition  of  the  ^lavo  Ynide,  Jum^  16. 

Francis  H.  resigns  the  office  of  Emp<irorof  Germany,  August  <2. 

.  -*—  War  between  France  and  Prussia. 

Battle  of  Jena  and  total  defeat  of  the  Prussians,  October  14. 

1807  War  between  Franco  and  Russia,  in  wJiich  the  French  aro  succossfwt 

—  Coj)enhagen  taken  fa^  the  British,  and  the  Danish  (leet  carried  to  Eng- 

land. 
— ^  Treaty  of  Peace  between  France,  and  Eupsta,  and  Prussiii, 

1808  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  tlie  United  States  of  Amerii2a>  Janua- 

ry 1. 
— —  War  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  '    v 

—  Bonaparte  seizes  Portugal,  and  the  Royal  Family  flee  to  Brazil. 

—  Banaparte  seizes  the  Royal  Fi^mily  of  Spaig,     War  between  France 

and  Spain. '■  "       '       _     •^''       •  " 

1800  Battle  or  Corunna,  Jaauary  16. 

—  Fall  of  Saragossa,  February  21, 

—  James  Madison  President  or  the  United  States,  March  4. 

—  Gusiavus  I V.  King  of  Sweden  deposed,  and  Charles  XIII.  proclaimed. 
March  13. 

—  War  between  France  and  Austria,  April  6. 
■—  French  Bntcr  Vienna,  May  12. 

•—  War  between  Russia  anci  Austria,  May  22. 
— •  The  Pupal  States  united  to  France,  June  1. 

Battle  of  Talavera,  July  24. 

Peace  of  Vienna  between  Austiria  and  pTance,  October  14.  . 

1810  Bonaparte  divorees.the  Empress  Josephine,  January  10. 

He  mjirries  tlitj  Arch-Duchess  Maria  Louisii  of  Austria,  April  i. 

— --  Louis  Bonaparte  abdicates  the  throne  pf  Holland,  July  1. 

~  Holland  annexed  to  the  French. 

— w  Population  of  the  United  States,  7^39,903. 

1811  IVince  of  Wales  appointed  Regent,  February  8. 

— -  Two  hundred  buildings  and  large  quantities  of  goods  burnt  in  Now 
buryport,  Mass. 

—  Massacre  in  Cairo,  when  ab6ut  1,000  Mamelukes  lost  their  lives, 

March  1. 

A  Son  bom  to  NirtH)Ieon  Bonaparte,  styled  King  of  Rome,  M^rcli  90l 

'^  Bfituvia  cantaterf  by  the  English,  August  8.       ° 
— •*  An  nnusaallv  large  comet  appeared,  September  1 
-'^- Richmond  Theatre  burntj  December  26. 
1813  Great  EArth^aake  at  Garraodas,  M»reh  26 

-—  Peiceval,  Pnroo  Minister  of  En^Umd,  assassmated,  May  11. 
War  agaihrt  C^eat  Biritairi  declared  by  the^nited  States,  June  1$. 

—  ttenerallM  and  Ms  army  takto  prisonei^  in  C&inada,  August  1#. 

—  Battle  Qf  Smoleneko,-Alig«8t  1^        .,    rf  .      .  •       '.    -^  .^' 
-— —    Battle  of  Moskwa,  September  7. 

^®  *''2*f^'***7^«"*^>''^®*w)w,  14th  Septetnber. 

— -  tsrittsh  Frigate  Guerriere  captored,  Augnst  29.  ' 

do.        do.     Maeedoitia  captured^  October  25; 
^!S^l^  imblMhiai  ««  AddwM  to  tha  paapie  of  Pn»4»,  p«^ 
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1813  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Swerteiiy  March  S. 

■  Sweden  declares  War  against  Franco,  March  3. 

The  Russian  troops  enter  Hamburgh,  March. 18. 

"  •"'   ■   Prussia  joins  Russia  against  France,  March. 

"    Spanish  In<}^uisition  abolished  by  the  Cortes,  April. 

Battle  of  Vittoria,  in  Spain,  June  2. 

"' '   ■    Austria  declares  War  ngainst  France,  August  11. 

-  General  Morcan  killed,  August  28. 

Commodore  Perry  capiures  the  British  tquadroD,  on  fak«  Erie,  8cp* 

-~     •      tember  10. 

-  Battlo  of  Lcipsic,  O-Jtobcr  ID. 

TIms  Prince  of  Orange  assumes  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince  of  tlio ' 

JNetherU\nds,  Doccmiber  3. 
'      The  Russians  and  tlieif  Allies  enter  France,  I>ecember  23. 

1814  The  Pope  released  by  Bona^^arte,  January  23. 
Lertl  Wellington  took  possession  of  Bordeaux^  February  13. 
Paris  capilulates  to  the  Allies,  March  30. 
The  Allies  enter  Paris,  April  1. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  dethroned,  April  4,  and  banished  to  the  Island  of 

£lba,  for  which  he  sails,  April  2d. 

Louis  XViU.y  being  called  to  the  throne  of  France^  mada  hb  entry 

into  Paris,  May  3. 
I    >    General  Peace  in  Europe,  May  30. 

■  The  Allied  Sovereigns  visit  London,  June  8. 
-«.—  Inquisition  restored  in  Spain,  July  IS. 

Norway  annexed  to  Sweden,  August  14. 

' '  Giiy  of  Washington  taken  by  tlie  Britisli,  August  24. 

-  British  Squadron  on  Lake  Champlain  captured  by  Commodore  M'Don* 

ough,  September  11. 
— —  General  Congress  of  Vienna,  November  7. 

■  Pensacola  taken  by  General  Jackson,  November  7. 

■'     •    Treaty  .of  Peace  between  the  United  Statea  and  Great  Britain  st^ed 
at  uJjont,  December  24.        , 

The  British  repulsed  at  New-Orleans,  December  28r. 

iSi5  The  British  completely  doleated   and  General  Packenbam  slain  at 
New-Orleans,  January  8. 
■■   ■  United  States  Frigate  President  taken  by  a  British  siiuadron,  Janun* 
ry  15.  • 

Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ratified  Febnt*^ 

ry24. 
— ^—  Bonaparte  sailed  from  Elba,  February  26 — lands  in  France,  March  1 — 

enters  Paris,  March  2(5. 
. — ^  n«maparte  left  Paris  to  meet  the  Allies,  May  2. . 

^  Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  17  and  18. 

— •  Bonaparte  surrenders  himself  to  the  British,  Juhr  15. 
^-      Joachim  Murat,  King  5f  Naples,  shot  for  Higli  Treason,  October  13. 
■'       Bonaparte  landed  at  St.  Helena,  October  13. 
— i— .  Marshal  Ncy  shot  for  High  Treason,  December  7. 

1816  Jesuits  expelled  from  Petersburgfa  and  Moscow,  January  3.  ' 

St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  destroyed  by  fire,  February  18. 

-  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  married  to  Prince  Leopold,  May  2, 
LQrd  Cochrane  tried  for  breaking  out  of  Prison,  August  17. 

— >—  He  is  released  by  a  penny  subscription.  December  7. 

Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  December, 

1817  United  States  Bank  opened  for  business  at  Philadelphia,'  January  1; 

-  American  Colonization  Society  for  free  Blacks  organized,  January  I. 

Jatnes  Monroe  President  of  the  United  States^  March  4. 

— —  Pernambuco  declared  itself  independent,  April  6. 

— ^;  ,Poi;tugu«se  authority  established  at  Pernambiieo,  May  18. 
—  Dcy  of  Algiers  aasaMinated,  September. 
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1817  Deaih  of  Prinuess  Caroline,  November  G. 

— -*-  Mississippi  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  S.tate|  December  11. 

1818  Queen  or  England  dies. 

-—  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Princ«  Benuidons 
— ^  France  evacuated  by  the  Allies,  October. 

— — «  Illinois  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  SUite,  December  4. 

-'— >  Commercial  Treaties  concluded  between  the  United  Statea  on  om 
part  and  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  on  the  other. 

•— >  Alleghany  College  established. 

1919  A  Treaty  for  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  sipi«d  it 

Wnshmgton,  February  23. 
^— •«-  First  Steam  Ship  sails  for  Europe,  May. 
— —  Commodore  Perry  dies  in  the  West  Indies,  August  23. 
•'^—  Alabama  admittei^  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  December. 
1890  George  III.,  King  of  England,  dies  January  29. 

— «  &ltOVS,t  IV.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  freUnd. 

-«f—  The  DuKe  of  Berry  assassinated,  Fcbraary  14. 

•->— ^  Maine  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

■         Queen  Caroline  of  England  prosecuted  for  Adultery. 

•-: —  Another  Revolution,  whicli  gives  a  Free  Constitution  to  the  SpaaUk 

nation. 

' Population  of  the  United  States,  9,625,734. 

I8S1  Missouri  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

— -—  An  attempt  to  destroy  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  January  27. 

— ^  BriCish  Government  issue  a  Maniiesto  rrapecting  the  Holy  AllbuM% 

lebruary. 
•— <—  Napoleon  Bonaparte  dies  at  St.  Helena,  May  5, 1821,  aged  52. 
— «—  Queen  Caroline  of  England  dies,  August  7,  1821. 
— >—  Elias  Boudinot,  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  dies. 
1832  William  Pinckney  dies,  February  26. 
— —  Iturbide  declared  himself  Eoiperor  of  Mexico; 
.  Columbian  College  established. 
■'   ■  Miissacre  of  Greeks  at  Scio. 
— — >  Revolution  ill  Portugal  with  a  Cortes  and  Free  Constitution. 

—  Don  Pedro,  son  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  declared  Emperor  of  Brttob 
1823  Iturbide  dethroned  and  banished  to  Italv. 

-*—  France  declares  W4r  against  Soain,  andf  invades  it  with  a  large  araiiy 

—  Counter  Revolution  in  Pop'tugaJ. 

—  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Spain  and  Buenos  Ayres,  July  4. 
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or 


ANCIENT' 


ASP  or 


MODERN  GEOGRAPHY 


hk  tlio  following  Tables  tJie  Cotinfres  unknown  to  Ancients,  or  of  whieh 
tlie  Names  are  uncertain,  are  left  blank. 

Tiie  same  numl)crs  in  tlie  two  adjacent  columns  on  each  page  indicate  the 
•Otflcnt  and  modern  names  of  ilie  same  countries  or  places. 


MODERN  EUROPE.  ANCIENT  EUROPE. 

GREENLAND,  or  the  Arctic  Conti- 
nent. 
SPITSBERGEN  (Island.) 
ICEI^AND,   (Island,)   belonging  to 
Norway.  .  • 

NORWAY.  SCANDINAVIA,  8CANDIA,    rm         '\ 

l\  Wardhuis,  or    Norwegian    Lap  BALTIA.  - 

land. 
9.  Drontheim.  2.  Nerigon. 

3.  Bergen.  3.  Sitones. 

4.  Aggorhuis,  or  Christia^na. 

SWEDEN. 

1.  Lapland  and  West  Bothnia.  1.  Scritofinni. 

d;  "Sweden  Proper.  2.  Suiones. 

3.  Gothland.  3.  Gutas  et  Hilleviones. 

4.  Finland.  4  Finningia. 

5.  lalands     of    Gothland — Oelandy  5  Insulaa  Sinus  Cedani. 

Aland,  Rugen.  i 

DENMARK.  1 

Jutland.  Chersonem»  dmhrita* 

I.  Albarg.  I4  Chnbri.  ' 

^.  Wyburg. 
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3:  Aarhaten. 

4.  Rvpen. 

5.  Sleawlck. 

itiands  in  tki  BeitU, 
1.  Zealand. 
3.  Funen. 

3.  Falater. 

4.  Longeland. 

5.  Laiand. 

6.  Feneren. 

7.  A'aen. 
6>  Mood. 

•  9*  Bomholm. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

1.  LJTODia  and  Egtonia, 

2.  Ingria,  or  Uie   GovernnMHit  of 

Petersburg.  ^ 

3.  Carelia,  or  the  Govomment  of 

Wiburg. 

4.  Novogrod. 

5.  Archangel,  Samoiedia. 

6.  Moscow. 

7.  Nishnei  Novogrod. 

8.  Smolenski. 

0.  Kiew. 

JO.  fiielgorod. 

11.  Woronesk. 

12.  Azoff. 

FRANCE. 

1.  Picardy. 

2.  Isle  of  France. 

3.  Champagne. 

4.  Normandy. 

5.  Bretany. 

G.  Orlcannois. 


7.  Lionnois. 

8.  Provence. 

.  9*  Langucdoc* 

10.  Guienne. 

IJ.  Gascoijgfne. 

13.  Dauphmo. 

J  3.  Bu«-gundy  and  Franche^c^mto. 

14;  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

UNITED  PROVINCES,  OR  KING- 
DOM  OF  HOLLAND. 

1.  Holland. 

2.  Frieslahd. 

3.  Zealand.        , 

4.  Groningen. 

5.  Overyssel. 


3.  liarudes. 

4.  Phundusii,  Sigulones. 

5.  SabaUngii. 

InMtR  Sinus  Codami. 
1, 2.  Toutonet. 


SARMATIA  EUROPiEA 
1.  Hirri  ct  iEstu  vel  OatioiM*. 


4.  Budini. 
G.  Basilici. 
8.  Cariones.   . 

10  &  4.  Budini. 

11.  Roxolani. 

12.  lazyges. 

GALLIA. 

1.  Ambiani. 

2.  Bellovaci,  Parisii,  Suessones. 

-  3.  Remi,   Catalaoni,  Tricassea,  13 
Liiigones. 

4.  Unelli  vol  Veneti,  Saii,  Lex-" 

ovli;  Veliocasses. 

5.  Osismii,  Veneti,  Namnetes, 

Andes,  Redones. 
G.  Aureliani,  Carnutes,  Seno- 
%  nes,    Turones,     Pictones, 
Bituriges. 

7.  iEdui,  Segasiani. 

8.  Salyes,'Cavaire8« 

D.  Volcae,   Arecomici,  Helvii,  -To> 
losates. 

10.  Petrocorii,    Biturigos,    Cadurcij 

Ruteni. 

11.  Aquitani. 

12  Allobroges,  Centrones. 

13.  Ljngones,  JCdui,  Seqinua. 

14.  Leuci,    Mediomatrid,^"  TritfMn* 

Nemetes.  ,^ 


9AXQNE3. 


1, 2.  Frisii. 


4.  Cautsi^el  Chauci. 

5.  Franoi. 


6*    »       iX* 
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&  Giwldoklaiiil  and  Zutphcn. 
t.  Vuccht. 

KETllEK  LANDS, 

•  KLONGIKG  TO  FttlUCi;  AltD  ItOfilAKD. 

1.  Brabant. 
3.  Antwerp. 

3.  Mochlcn  or  Malinca. 

4.  iiimburgh. 

5.  Luxemburgh* 

6.  Namur. 

7.  Ifainsult. 

8.  Carobrefia. 

9.  Artois. 
10.  Flandera. 

GERMAJNT. 
1.  Upper  Saxonj. 
3.  Lower  8aB09j. 

3.  WestphaUa. 

4.  Upper  Rhino. 

5.  Lower  Rhine. 

6.  Franconia. 

7.  Austria. 

8.  Bavaria. 

9.  Suabta. 

BOHEMIA. 
1.  Bohemia  Proper. 
3.  Siksia. 
3.  Morana. 

POLAND. 
f .  Gieater  Poland. 
3.  Less  Poland. 

3.  Prussia  Rof  al. 

4.  Prussia  Dueal. 

5.  Samogitia. 

6.  Couriand. 

7.  LHhttania. 
^.  Warsovia. 
9.  Polacliia. 

ID.  Polesia. 
f  1.  Red  Russia. 
13.  Podolia. 
13.  Volhinia. 

SPAIN. 
1.  GaBida. 

3.  Aaturia. 
St  Riaeay. 

4.  Navarre, 
o.  AiraMon. 
€.  OataMia. 

7.<Valaiitia. 
a  Muraia. 
9.  Gmadi. 


6.  Bnicteri,  Catti,  Sicambri. 

7.  Batavi. 


^ELGiE,  Ac. 

1.  Menapii,  Tungrit. 
3  Toxandri. 

4,5.  Alemanm. 

6.  Treverl 

7.  Remi. 

9.  Atrebatesy  Veiomandui. 
10.  Belgv,  Morini. 

NATION?^  GERM ANICifi. 

1.  Seuvi,  Lingie,  Slo, 
3.  Saxones,  L^ngobardi,  Gam- 
bnvii. 

3.  Gherusci,  ChamaTi,  Gauchi, 

Germania  Inlerior. 

4.  Germania  Superior. 

5.  Harci,  Tincteri. 

6.  Marcomanni,  Ilermonduri. 
7  Noricum. 

^6.  Rhntia.  •» 

9.  Vindelieia. 

1.  Boiohffimum. 
3.  Corconti. 
3.  Quadi. 

GERMANO-SARMATifi. 
1.  Peuoini. 
3.  Lugii. 

3,  4.  BurgUQ^oves,    Rugii,    Gu- 
tbones. 

5.  Ombrogea. 

6.  Scyri. 

7,8.  Germane-Sarmalia. 


I 


11,  13, 13.  BastarnaB. 


HISPANIA,  vel  IBERIA. 
I,  3,  3.   Galiiect»«-»Cantabri,  As* 
tures,  Varduli. 


4,  5,  6..  Tarraconeaiis    Yasconci^ 
Valetaai. 


7,    8.    Cartha^inensis— — ^diiaai, 

CoBlestani 
9,  10.   B»de»— Bastiani,    Baptuii, 

Turdetaai,  Ste. 
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tJ.  Old  Castile. 
\St.  l^ew  C«Btli€. 

13  Leon. 

14.  Eilrcinadura. 

SPANISH  ISIANDS. 

Ivica. 

Majorca,  * 

Minorca. 

POaTUGAL. 
Entro  Minlio  e  Oouro. 
Tralos  Moptea. 
Beira. 

Eatremadura. 
EntreTajo.  . 
Alentajo. 
Algarva. 

SWITZERLAND, 
t.  Bern. 
ft   Friburg. 

8.  Baai]  or  Bale. 

4.  Liicem. 

5.  S(»Ioturn. 

6.  Schaffhauaen. 

7.  Zurick. 

8^  Appenzel. 

9.  Zug. 

*  10.  SchweiU. 
IL  Claris. 
tt.  Uri. 

13.  Underwald. 

14.  Geneva. 

15.  Griaonsy  4kc. 


I.  Savoy. 


ITALY* 


9.  Piedmont. 

3.  MontfemH. 

4.  Milan 
ff.  Genoa, 
(fc  Parma. 

7.  Modena. 

8.  Mantya. 

9.  Venice, 
to.  Trent. 

li.  The  Popedom. 

19.  Ttticany. 

I3L  Lucca. 

M.  flan  Marino. 

Ift.  Kmgdom  of  Naplee. 

ITALIAN  ISLANDS. 
L  fielly. 
%  Sarania. 
%  Ooniea. 
4. 


11.  GalkseiaB  para— Aeetti,  Arera<j. 
19.  Tarraconeii^is   para— ^Carpotrnd^ 
Oretaoi* 

13.  Giail9cia»  para^-Vettonca. 

14.  Lusitania;  puns — Baturia. 

INSULifi  IIISPANIC4i. 
Balearea. 


LUSITANIA. 
Calliaci,  Lusitani,  Celtici. 


HELVETIA. 
1, 9,  3,  4.  Ambronea. 


6,7,6,9,10.  Tigiirim. 


.5  J 

11 
6^ 


14.  Nantnatea. 

15.  Veragri,    VaUia    PtemiiiM»    L^ 

pontii. 

ITAUA. 
1.  Lepontii,  Segusini,  Tan-' 

rini. 
9.  Orobi.      \ 

X  Inaubrea.  /  ^'fS^^      . 

5.  7 

6.  Anamani. 

7.  Boil. 

8.  Onomani. 

9.  Venetia. 

10.  Tridcnlini.  ^ 

IL  Lin^onea,  Sonones,  Pknifim,  Urn- 

bria,  Sabini,  Pant  Latii. 
19.  Toacia  vel  Etraria. 

13.  Para  Tuacis. 

14.  Para  Umbrie. 

15.  Bamninm,  Pars   Latii,    Aputtit 

Campania,  Lttcanla,  Bnittiiiin. 

INSULiB  ITALICiG. 
L  Slciiia,  Sicaiiia,  vil  Tffhwatia# 
S.  Saido,  vol  Sar&iia. 
X  Gyiliita,yel  Corsica. - 
4.  Mttita. 
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AfMIBItN  BSiBOFa. 

6.  Lipari  Ishmdt. 

6.  Capri,  Ischia.  &e. 

HUNGARY. 

T1L\NSYLVANIA. 

SCLAVDNIA. 

CROATIA. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

1.  Dalmatia. 

2.  Bosnia. 

3.  Servia. 

4.  Wallaclisa. 

6.  Moldavia  and  Beaaanlia. 
6;  Bulgaria. 

7.  Albania. 

6.  Haqedonia. 

9.  Romania. 
to.  LIvadia. 
II.  Morea. 

13.  Budziae  Tartary  or  Besi&abia. 
J  3.  Little  Tartary. 

14.  Crimea. 

GREER  ISlJ\NDd. 

1.  Corfu. 

2.  Cephalonia. 

3.  Zante. 

4.  Ithace^  Thiace,  &c, 
GREEK    ISLANDS    IN    THE 

ARCHIPELAGO. 
•  1.  Candia. 

2.  NHfrropont. 

3.  StaJimene. 

4.  Scyro,  &c. 


AJieniNT  BOllOM. 

5.  Liparia  Insula. 

6.  CapronB,  Ischia«  4ke. 

DACIA. 

PANNONIA. 

ILLYRICUM. 

1   Dalmatia. 

S  Maeiia  Superior. 

3.  Dacia  Ripenaic 

4.  Gets. 

5.  Para  DacMi.^ 

C.  Miesia  Inlbrior. 

7.  Epirui. 

8.  Naeectonia. 

9.  Thracia. 

10.  Thessalia. 

11.  Pelooonnetus. 

12.  Scyuiin  ct  pars  Daci». 

13.  Parva  Scvthia. 

14.  Taurica  Cheraunasu. 

INSULiE  MARIS  lONII. 

1.  Corcyra. 

2.  Cephalonia. 

3.  Zacyntliua. 

4.  Ithaca,  &c, 

INSULiE  MARIfl  MG/E\ 

1.  Creta. 

2.  Euboia 

3.  Lemnos. 

4.  Scyros,  &c. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


SCOTLAND. 

1.  Edinburgh. 

2.  Haddington. 

3.  Berwick.  «• 

4.  Roxburgh. 
5..  Selkirk. 
<S.  Durntriea. 

7.  Kircudbright. 

8.  Peebles. 

9.  Wiglon. 

10.  Lanork. 

11.  Air. 

12.  Dumbarton. 

13.  Bute. 

14.  Renfrew. 
15w  AfoKng. 
lO.  bmlithgow. 

17.  Fife. 

18.  Gkekmannan. 

19.  Kinross. 
9U.  PerUi. 
tl.  Argyla. 


SCOTIA. 

2:   ^  !>«»»"•   >  Vactufionea. 
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•22. 

Kincardine. 

83.' 

F->rfar. 

2^1. 

Abnrdeen. 

as. 

Banff. 

20. 

Ei^in. 
Nairn. 

27. 

28. 

Invemen. 

2i). 

Ross. 

3*). 

Cromarty. 

•    .n. 

Southerlund. 

:« 

Caithnoss. 

33. 

Ork«ey. 

M. 

Shotland. 

" 

ENGLAND. 

1. 

Cornwall. 

2. 

Devonshire. 

3. 

Dorsotslnre. 

.       4. 

Hampshire. 

Somersetshire. 

(). 

Wiltsliire. 

7. 

Bcrkslilre.   ■ 

B. 

Oxfordshire. 

9. 

Gloucestershire. 

10. 

Monmouthshire. 

11. 

Horefordshiro. 

12. 

Worcestershire. 

13. 

Staflbrdshire. 

14. 

Shropshire. 

t^ 

Essex. 

lu 

ITHrtfordshirc. 

17 

Kent. 

18 

SuiTy. 

19 

Sussex. 

2t) 

Norfi.lk. 

1>l 

Surtijlk. 

2-4 

CiunbridgeBhiro. 
llimtingdonshire*' 

23. 

21. 

Bedfordshire. 

25. 

Buckinghamshire. 

2(5. 

Lincohisliire. 

27 

Nortin<^iiamshire. 

2S 

Dnrbyshire. 

2.^ 

Ivutmndshirc. 

30 

I.eicestersliire. 

3! 

Warwickshire. 

32 

Northamptonshire. 

33 

Nortliunib^^nd. 

34 

Durham. 

85 

Vurkshiro. 

3({ 

Lancashire. 

37 

Westmorcl&D<f. 

:« 

Cumberland.   ' 

39 

Chflshire. 

40 

MiddlnMIK.       . 

k. 

5i2.  Vemicones. 
23..  Horesta 
24. 

TflBsali. 


(ICS.'^ 

• 


Altacett. 


Vacomagi. 

Jrtee. 

33.  Orcades. 

34.  Tiiule. 

ANtiLlA. 

2*   J  Damnonii. 
3.  JDurotri^^es. 


1^ 


Betgae. 


7.  Attrobatfii. 

8. 

1). 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
.14. 

15.  Trinobantes. 

16.  Catieuchlani. 

17.  CantS.  . 


Dobuni. 

Silures. 

CornavtL 


18. 
19. 


>  Regni. 

>  Simenii  ve!  loeni. 

Catieuchlani. 
Lttrebatii. 


Coritani. 


Comavi. 
Catieuchhuni. 


Qtadeni. 


Brigantes. 


orna\u. 
Attrebates  et  Gatieudilim. 


ANClC^r  AM)  IklOPKftN  (iEOGlUniY. 


^1 


UQ^KKN  RUKGPE. 


AXCIENT  RUROSE 


WALES. 


I.  Anglesc-y. 

».  Pliittakire.  ' 

3.  Mont^oineiy. 

4.  DAnbigiiahira. 
3.  Carnarvonshir*. 

6.  Merkineth. 

7.  Cardiganshire. 

8.  Carfiftrthcnahire. 

9.  Pembrokeshir*. 
to.  Iladnorshife. 

11.  Brecknockshire. 

12.  Glamorganshire. 


IRELAND. 

1.  Louth. 

2.  Meath  Eait 

3.  Meath  Weal. 

4.  Lonc^orcL 

5.  DuhRn. 

6.  Klltlaro. 

7.  King's  Cotimy. 

8.  Qdeen'a  Coanty. 

9.  Wicklow. 
10.  Carlow. 
n.  Wexford. 

12.  Kilkenny. 

13.  Donnegat  or  Tyrconnol.. 

14.  Londonderry. 

15.  Antrim. 
IG.  Tyrone. 
17.  Formanagli. 
IS.  Armafli. 

19.  Down. 

20,  Monaghan. 
,21.  Cavan, 


l^ 


I 


m 


f22.  Cork  County. 

23.  Waterford. 

24.  Tipperary. 

25.  Limerick. 

26.  Kerry. 

27.  Clare. 


^  f28.  Galway. 
B  I  29.  Roftconmion. 
I  <  30.  Mayo. 
6  I  31.  Sligoe. 
S  [32.  Leitriin. 

BRITANNIC  IBLANDa 

1.  Shetland  and  Orkney. 

%  Western  Ues  or^%:Qllan(l^ 

3.  Mini. 

4.  Anglesey. 

(.  Wight.        __     ^ 


I.  Mona  fninla. 
OrdovlDtv. 


Demetn. 


Si  lores. 


UIBERNIA,  vel  IfiEM. 
L  Voluntii. 
a   |Cauci. 
4.  Auteri. 


Blanii. 


5. 

6. 

7    ) 

Q*    SCorondi. 

9.  Blanii. 

|.*    SManapii. 

12.  Coriondi. 

13.  Vennicnil. 

14.  } 

15.  >Rcbogdii. 

16.  ( 

17.  Erdini. 

18.  > 

19.  >  Voluntii. 
20.i 

21.  Cauci. 

22.  ^odi»i  lnv«ni. 
^'   ^Brlgantea. 


INSULi!^  BHITANNICiB. 

1.  Thule. 

1^^  Ebudes  Insu]*. 

3.  Monceda  v*l  Mona, 

4.  Mona. 

5.  Veetis. 


1 
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COMPARATIVK  VIEW  OF 


MODCHN  ASfA. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 
1.  Natolia. 


5.  Amaflia  or  Siwm. 
*i.  Aiadulia. 

4.  Carn  mania. 
#\  Irak. 

6.  Ui?rrl»ock. 

7.  Cttrdistan. 

8.  'riirroHiania. 
f).  (jcorgin.     ' 

10    rfvria  ami  Palestine. 

AILVBIA. 

A:abia  Pctnua. 
Arabia  Diisortn. 
Arabia  Felix. 

PERSIA. 

1.  CltnrR8S!^n. 

a.  Bnik,  ISabhistan^CanJahar. 

3.  SigisLan. 

4.  Makeran. 

5.  Kerman. 
G.  Farsistan. 

7.  Ciiustistan. 

8.  Irak  Agcm. 

9.  Curdostan. 
10.  Adcrbeitzon. 
IJ.  Georgia. 

12.  Gangea. 

13.  Dagestan. 

14.  MazancUsram. 

15.  Gilan  TaberiKtan. 

16.  Chirvan. 

INDIA. 

M0g9i. 

Dellii. 
Agra. 
Cainbaia. 
Bengal. 

India  within  tht  Ganges^ 
Decan. 
Golco!«da. 
Bisnagar. 
Malabar. 

4 

Island  of  Ceylon. 

India  beyond  ihs  GangcM, 

P6gQ 

Tonq^uin 

Cociunc^ina 

BiaiR. 

Nfvelia.. 
Oorea'. 


ANCIENT  ASIA. 

AI^A  MINOR.     V 

*  1.  Mvb'a,  Lydta,    Cari«,  Vhtf^in^ 

Uithyuia,    Galatia,   Papliiaga- 
nia. 
.  2.  Pontus. 

3.  Armenia. 

4.  'Cnppadociay  Cilicki,  Ae.> 

5.  Babylonia,  Cbftldea. 

C.  Mesopotamia. 

7.  AB«3'ria. 

8     )  -    ' 

Q*    5  Armcuia  Major. 

fO.  Syria,  Palmyrcne,  Pliccnicia^  Jti- 
da»a. 

ARABIA. 
Arabia  Petraea. 
Arabia  Dcserta.^ 
Arabia  Felix. 

PERSIA. 
1;  Pars  Hyrcanias  et  l^bgdiatUB: 

5.  Ba<^traniU« 
3.  Drangiana. 
4. 

6.  Gedrosia. 

•  C.  Persis. 

7.  Susiana. 

8.  Parthia. 

9.  Pars  Assyrias. 
10.  Media. 

n.  ) 

12.   V  Iboria,  Colchis,  et  AlbMiM. 

0 

15.  Pars  Hyrcanie. 

16.  Pars  Albaulae. 

INDU. 

Indie  tnti'a  Gawgem, 
Palibothra. 
Agora. 
Regna  Pori  et  Taxilts. 


Dachanos. 

Prasii  vet  Gangaridft. 

Male. 

Taprobada  Insula  vl  Saltce. 

ft 

India  extra  Gmngem, 


Slaarum  Regio. 
CHINA. 


ANCIENT  A«l»  MODKIIN  OEOGRAPIIY.  tftt 

«6l«RN  ASIA.  ANCIENT  ASIA. 


Laotofig. 
iVskiti 

XeDsL 

Xantiifii. 

Nanking. 

ClkokUuEii. 

Honan. 

Iluquam. 

Kiamai. 

Fokion. 

CantoQ. 

SuchiMii. 

Quecheii 

Yunam. 

formoflii. 
Ainan. 
MavHO. 
Baahoc  IsUndb. 


8iB«. 


CatbMU 


ailNESE  ISLANDS. 


RUSSIA  IN  A^A. 


1.  Sa^atia  Attica. 

_  „,.,.,..      *     .  ?•   >  Scythia  Intra  ImaiiiD. 

4.  SilMjria— Tobolak,  Jeniaeia,    Ir-      4.  T      ^ 

kutsk,  KanMchatka.  j 

INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 


J.  AstracLO. 

2.  Ortmlmig. 

3.  Casan. 


1.  Great  Bucharia. 

2.  Karasm. 

ALUTH  TARTARS. 

1.  Little  Bucharia. 

2.  Ca9«ar. 

3.  Turkestan. 

4.  Kalmac  Tartan. 

5.  Thibet. 

6.  Little  Titibet. 

CHINESE  TAfeTARY. 

Kalkaa. 

Mongol  TartaiB. 
Mttiitchoa  Tartan. 
Corea.  . 

ISLANDS   OF   CHINEK  TAR- 
TARY. 

SflgaUsii^Ufat-^ata. 
Jedso. 

ISLANDS  OF  JAPAN. 
Japan  or  Niphon. 
Xicoco. 
Xlaio. 

PHILIPPINE  ISypt. 
Lucon  ^or  Manilif . 
Mindanao,  &4S. 

MARIAN  OR  LAQR^raS. 
ISLANDS. 

"Gillian. 


1.  Bactrlana,  Sogdiana. 

2.  Aria. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


SCYTHIA  extra  IMAUM. 


SlNifi. 


^  I 


tAi  VOMVABATIYM  VIEW  OF 

MODERN  ASIA.  AKCI£MT  ASU* 

ISLES  OF  8UNDA. 

Bameor 

^Sumatra.  .   i 

Jiivn,  Slc, 

MOJUUCCA  ISLE9. 

AfiHmyna. 

C«r;un,  * 

Timor. 

MALinVA  ISLES. 


l^fODERN  AFRICA. 

BARBARY. 

1.  Morocco. 

2.  Algiers. 

3.  Tunis. 

1.  Trijioli. 

5.  Ban -a.  •  . 

I.   LOVPT. 

2.  Bir.Di^Lor.RiD. 

3.  Zaara,  or  the  Desert. 

4.  NkgroIjAND. 

5.    GlTIVEA. 

6.  Uppkr  Ethiopia^ 


Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Abex. 

7.  Lower  Ethiopia 

8.  Lower  G  vine  a- 


ANCIENT  AtltlCA. 


L  Maurilania  Tingitana. 

2.  Mauritania  Cesariensi^. 

3.  N^midia,  Africa  Propria. 

4.  Tripolitana. 

5.  Cyrenaica,  IJbya  Superior. 

L  iGoVPTUt.    - 

a.  LI^YA  Inferior,  Oatvlia. 

3.  SOLITUDIKES. 

4.  AVTOLOLBS! 

(j.  iErttioPUs  et  LiariB  para. 
7.  ^THieFiJc  pan. 


Loango,  Congo,  AB^oUiy  Ban- 
guelai  Matanan. 

0.  -Ajan.  *  • 
10.  Zakguebar. 

U.  MonomotXfa. 

12.   MoKOEMUQI. 
13*   SOFOLA. 

14*  Terra  de  Natajl. 
15*  Capraria,   or   uonntry   of  tJie 
Hottentots. 

,    NORTH  AMERICA. 
BRITISH  AMI^UCA. 

1.  ¥ho  countries  on  the  oast  and  west  side  of  Baffin's  and  Uudaoii^a 
9.  Labrador,  or  New  Britain. 

dw  Canada.  .     . 

4.  Nova  Scotia: 


Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton.' 


lfUmd», 


BrUish  hlamU  m  Ma  tF^t  indUM, 


AMCi£NT  AND  MODERK  GEOGRAPHY.  5i5 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

New  EogtBod-*  Bfaino,  If^w^Hampihire,  Vermont,  Matiachiwtte»  Ca<ii>Bl» 
ieur^  AM  Rhode«IsJoQ>d. 

8tete  of  f4ow*Yorky  New  Jefftey,  PeimsylvaDia,  Dekwaroy  Mairlaadf  Vir- 
ginia, North-Carolina,  Soutii-Carotina,  Georgia^  TenotMee,  Kentiiekyy 
Ohio,  InHiana,  Loaiaiana,  Alabama,  Missouri.  Mtssiiwippi,  Illiaoia. 

Ttie  diitriet  of  Columbia,  the  torritoriei  of  Michigan,  AraaoMii. 

SPANISH  AMERICA. 
Mexico  or  New  Spain,  New  Mexico. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  west  part  of  St.  Domingo,  Trinidad,  Margarita,  Clibn*  * 
gua,  &c. 

Dutch  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

Part  of  8t  Martin's  Isle,  Eustatitis,  Aves,  Buenos  Ayres,  Curacoa,  Aniba. 

FrsHck  Mmuts  in  ths  Wtst  Indies. 

■»  . 

Miqnelon,  St.  Pierre,  part  of  St.  Martin's  Isle,  St.  Bartholomew,  Mmtklieo, 
Goadainupe,  Dcsiada,  Martegalant,  St.  Lucia,  part  of  St  Domingo. 

Danish  Islands  in  tfie  West  indUs. 
Et.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

FRENCH. 

Part  of  the  Province  of  Cniana,  Cayenne,  &c.  ^    . 

SPANISH. 

Terra  Firma,  Country  of  tike  Amazons,  Peru,  Chili,  Terta  Magellamca, 
Paraguay,  Tucuman.  i 

DUTCH. 
Part  of  Guiana,  Surinam,  &c, 

PORTUGUESE. 
Brazil,  and  many  Islands  on  the  coast,  part  of  Gaiaaa. 


ANCIENT  EMPIRES. 

Th«  Empire  of  AssYnia,  under  Nmus  and  Semifamit,  about  8900  bttbm 
J,  C.,  comprehended,  Asia  MiAQlr,  Colchis,  Asiyria,  Media  Clmldaa, 
Egypt. 


fi36  ,COMPAR,iTlVE  VIEW  Of 

'  The  Empire  ol  Assyria,  as  drvid^d  about  820  before  J.  C.»  furined  tbiMv 
Kingdoms,  Media,  Bnbylo-Clmldea,  (Syria  and  Clialdea,)  tydia,  (aft 
Asia  MiiK).-.)  '  ^ 

Til*  fSlnpir©  of  t!ie  PkrsianS)  uilder  Harkis  Hyrtaspes,  SS^  belore  I.  C., 

•  comprehended,  Persis,  Susiana,  Chaldoa,  Assytia,  mdta,  Kaotrtana, 
Armenia,  Asia,  Poithia,  Iberia,  Albania,  Colchis,  A«a  Minor,  Egrpt, 
^art  of  Ethiopia,  part  of  Scythia. 

The  Empire  of  AlvxaIhoer  tuz  orbat,  330  before  J.  C,  consisted  olj 
1,  all  Macedonia  and  Greece,  cxcej^t  Peloponnesus ;  2,  all  the  Persiao 
Empire,  as  above  described ;  3,  India  to  Uie  banks  of  tha  Indus  on  the 
east,  and  tlie  fazaVtes  or  Tanais  on  the  nortJi. 

The  Empiro  of  Alexander  was  thus  divided,  306  before  J,  C,  b€t\\*o«tt 
•    Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Lyainmchus,  and  SoIeuCii|(* 

;  Empire -of  r^bkMi^.  ' 

Lybia,  Arabia,  Ccclosyria,  Palegline. 

«         Empirt  of  Cassander.  '  '  .     ' 

Macedonia,  Greece. 

^fnpiriof'Lifsimael^is/ 
■    Tiurac€>  Uithynia. 

Empire  of  Seleutus, 

Syria,  and  all  the  rest  of  Alexand.er'8  Empire.  ^  .^ 

The  Empiro  of  the  Partbiav?,  140  before  J.  ,C.,  compreJiended  Partfaiai 
liyrcunia.  Media,  Persis,  Bnctriana,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  India  to 
the  Indus. 

Tift)  RoMVN  Empire,  under  ^the  Kings,'  was  > confined  to  the  cjiy  ofKomOy 
and  a  few  miles  roimd  it. 

/ 

ThelioMAiv  Empire,  at* the  end  of  the  IlcpubUc,  comprehended  all  Italy, 
ji^rftnt  pnrt  of  G&ul,  part  of  Britain,  Amca*Prdper,  great  part  ^f  Sp^lin^ 
I      lilyriu,  Istria,  Liburniu,  Dalmatiu,  Achaia,  Maeedonia,  IHirdania,  Mca^a, 
Thracia,  Pontas,  Armenia,  Jtidsa,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Egypt.  •        . 

• 

Und«ir  the  Emperors  the  following  countries ,  %vere.  r«fkic<»d  incaRiOQiRll 
Provinces.  *  '-       '  • 

All  Spain,  the  Alpes  Maritihife,  Piedmont,  &€.  Rhstia,  Ncrioaoi*  Panno-. 
nia,  and  M(£sia,  Potitus.;  Armenia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt. 

Constamius  Chlorus  and  Galerlus  divided  the  Empire  Into  Easterit  and 
Western  ;  and  under  Constantino  each  Empire  had  a  distinct  capital  or 
seat  of  g(»vernment. 

The  extent  of  each  division  was  fiucttmting  from  time  to  time ;  bul^  in  gen 
eral,  liie  Western  Empire  comprchanded  Italy,  lllyria,  Africa^  Spain, 
tlto  Gauls,  Britam. 

The  B\stkrn  Empire  etmiprehended  Asia  Minor,  Ponlus,  Armenia,  Assyrli^ 
M-edia^  «Stc.  Egypt,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Macedonia. 
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Tli€  CiiprRK  of  CnAKtEMAOsit,  A.  D.  800,  coinprenendM  Fiance^  Bfnrca, 
HUpanica,,  (or  Navarre  and  Catalonia,)  Maiorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica, 
Contca,  Itaiv  aa  Air  aouUi  as  Napi«8,  Istria,  Libttrnia,  Dalmatia  RtuBtia, 
VmdelicA,  Nork*um,  GormaAy,  Irom  Uie  Rhina  to  the  Oder,  and  to  tlia 
banks  of  Oio  Baltic. 

Franoe  contained,  1,  Ncustria,  comprehending  Brotany,  NormaDdy,  Is!*  ef 
France,  Orleannoia;   2,  Austria,  eoniprohendiag  Picardy,  and  Cham* 
pagne ;  3,  Aquitania,  comprobonding  Guionne,  and  Gascony ;  4,  Buigiao*  ^ 
dJa,  edniprebending  Burgundy, lionnoid,  Languedoc,  Dauphine,  Provence. ' 


y 


NAMES  OF  THE  PRIN€IPAL  RIVERS  IN  EUROPE. 


ANCIENT. 
1.  RhiL 
8.  Tamtis. 

3.  Borystonea. 

4.  Tyiu. 

5.  Inumbtua  or  later. 

6.  Pkilufl. 

7.  Rhodanua. 

8.  Iberus. 

9.  BoBtis. 

10.  Anas. 

11.  Tagus. 
td.  Dttriitf. 

13.  Garulkma. 

14.  Liger. 

15.  ISeq^ans. 
ICL  Samata.. 

17.  8caldia. 

18.  Moaa. 

19.  RbeniiB 

90.  Visorgis. 

91.  ARyia. 

92.  Viadrus. 


TIm  VbtulA,  tfie 


MODERN. 

1.  Wolga. 

2.  Don. 

3.  Nieper. 

4.  Nieater. 

5.  D&nuba. 

6.  Po. 

7.  R!tone. 

8.  Ebro. 

9.  Guadalquiver. 

10.  Guadiana. 

11.  Tayo. 

12.  Douro. 

13.  Garonne. 

14.  Loire. 

15.  Seine. 

16.  Scmme. 

17.  Scheldt. 

18.  Maese. 
^  19.  Rhine. 

•  20.  Weaer. 

21.  Elbe. 

22.  Oder. 

a<  Riga,  and  the  Dwina  at  Ardieiifel. 
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TYTLEB'S  ELEBTfiNTS 


or 
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DISTRICT  OF  NEW-HAMPSHIRE,  to  wu 

District  Clerk's  office 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  ihai  oii  the  fourtli  day  of  September,  A.  0. 
I|8S|3,  and  in  tlie  forty-eishtii  year  oi*  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  ISAAC  IIILL,  of  the  said  District,  hatli  deposited  in 
tins  olRcs  the  title  qf  a  book,  tho  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  in 
ttie  words  following,  to  wit  - — 

^  Elements  of  General  History,  ancient  and  modern.  By  Alexander 
Fraser  Tytler,  F.  R.  S  E.  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
bur|h.  With  a  continuation,  terminating  at  the  demise  of  Kins  George  HI., 
l^SX  By  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  th£ 
University  of  Oxford.  To  which  are  added,  a  succinct  History  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States >  an  improved  Table  of  Chronology;  a  comparative  view  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Geography  ;  and  Questions  on  each  section.  Adapted 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    By  an  experienced  Teacher/' 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled, 
"  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  ma])«, 
charts,  and  boohs,,  to  the  ^authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during 
the  tiroes  therein  memianed  \*  and  ai:^o  an  act,  entitled,  ^  An  act  suppte> 
nientary  to  an  act,  entitled  an  act  lor  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  tlie  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  tho  authors  and  pro- 
prietors of  such  copies  during  the  times  tiierein  mentioned,  and  extending 
the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historica. 
and  ether  prints." 

WILLIAM  CLAGGETT,   aerk 

of  the  District  of  JSTew-Hampskire. 
A  iiiw  copy  of  Record. 

Attest .WILLIAM  CLAGGETT,  Clerk. 


QUESTIONS. 


PART  FIRST. 
SECTION  1. 

« 

I.  ^VI^AT  books  afford  the  earliest  autlientic  history  of  {he  aget 
(liately  following^  the  delude  f 

5.  Wheii  were  Babylon  and  Nineveh  built  ? 
3-  By  whom  were  they  built  ? 

4.  Who  are  said  to  have  raised  Assyria  to  a  hieh  deg;ree  of  spleudottf  f 

6.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  early  parts  of  (..gTptian  history? 

6.  Wlto  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt  ? 

7,  How  was  Egypt  divided  ? 

SECTION  n. 

i\.  What  is  the  earliest  mode  of  government  ? 

0*  Of  what  description  were  (he  first  monarchies? 

10.  ^^  hat  was  the  rank  of  the  kings  of  Scripture  ? 

11  •  What  was  the  character  of  the  first  penal  laws  in  human  society? 

12-  What  were  the  earliest  laws  formed  for  the  benefit  of  society? 

13.  What  singular  usages  prevailed  among  the  ancient  nations  relating 

to  matrimony  ? 

14.  What  laws  next  succeeded  in  order  to  those  of  marriage  ? 

15.  ^^'hat  were  the  earliest  methods  of  authenticating  contracts? 

16.  ^NVhat  -nation  used  hioroglyphics,  and  for  what  purpose  were  they 

used  ? 

17.  What  were  the  methods  for  recording  historical  facts,  and  publishing 

thtm  among  the  ancients  ? 

18.  What  are  among  the  earliest  institutions  that  have  exisicd  ? 

19.  How  was  the  priesthood  anciently  exercised  ? 

20.  Of  what  are  useful  arts  the  off*spring  ? 

21.  Of  what  are  some  of  the  earliest  of  them,' 

22.  What  were  the  first  sciences  cultivated  ? 

y  *  SECTION  III. 

23.  To  what  nation  is  most  of  the  knowledge'  of  ancient  nations  to  be 

traced  ?  ^ 

S4.  llow  did  that  knowledge  descend  to  modern  nations  ? 
.  25.  What  presuir^)lion  does  the  country  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  the 

Egyptian  empire  ? 

26.  To  what  are  the  inundations  of  the  river  Nile  owing  ?' 

27.  What  was  the  government  of  Egypt? 

28.  What  was  the  character  of  their  penal  laws  ? 

29.  What  was  the  manner  of  conferring  funeral  rites  in  E^pt^ 

30.  What  regulation  was  there  concerning  the  borrowing  of  money  ? 

31.  In  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  what  useful  arts  and 

were  the  Egyptians  distinguished  ? 
3?.  What  samples  of  their  architecture  still  remain  1 

33,  Wht-n  were  the  pyramids  built  ? 

34.  For  what  were  they  probably  built  ? 


4  aUESTIONS. 

S5.  What  ira*the  natfonal  character  of  the  Egyptiani? 

36.  What  circnmstaDces  served  to  debase  them  in  thi  opialNi  of 

porary  nations  f  ' 

SECTION  IV. 

37.  By  what  name  were  the  Pho^nleiani  known  in  Scripttoe? 
3K.  For  what  at<i  we  indebted  to  them?  ' 
S9.  What  is  said  of  them  in  the  time  of  Abraham? 

40.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  tiieir  writings  ? 

SECTION  V. 

4 1.  To  what  early  nations  were  the  Grecians  indebted  (or  their  fint 

ments  of  civilization  ?         y 

42.  Who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  ? 

43.  What  colony  settled  in  the  country  about  the  time  of  Moses? 

44.  Who  settled  Attica  and  at  what  time? 
45*  Who  established  the  court  of  Areopag^us? 

46.  Who  established  the  Amphictyonic  Council  ? 

47.  Who  Introduced  into  Greece,  and  at  what  time,  alphabettc  writin^i; 

48.  How  many  letters  did  the  alphabet  then  con^n  ? 

49.  What  was  then  the  mode  of  writin^^  ? 

SECTION  VI. 

50.  What  is  said  of  fhe  Pelasgi,  of  Ancient  Greece  ? 

51.  What  was  a  predominant  diaracteristic  of  the  early  Greeks  ? 

52.  What  were  the  names  of  their  four  solemn  Games,  as  they  were 

termed  ?  '  ^ 

53.  Of  what  did  thry  consist  ? 

64.^_What  good  political  effects,  did  these  o^mes  have  ^ 

SECTION  VII. 

55.  Who  inslituted  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ? 

56.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  mysteries  ? 

57.  Who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  gprandeur  pf  Attica  ?  , 

58.  When  and  how  did  he  do  it  ? 

59.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Argonaut!  3  expedition  ?  J 

60.  What  was  the  character  of  the  attack  and  defence  in  the  sieges  of 

Thebes  and  Troy  ?  1 

6 1.  On  whose  authority  rest*  the  dbtail  of  the  war  of  Troy  ?  ' 

62.  Wliat  are  the  principal  facts  recorded  of  that  war  by  Honler  ? 

63.  How  were  military  expeditions  then  conddcted  ?      , 

SECTION  VIII. 

64.  When  did  the  Greeks  begin  to  colonize  ? 

65.  Who  was  elected  the  first  chief  magistrate  of  the  Athenian  republic  ? 

66.  What  caused  the  Greeks  to  seek  refuge  in  other  cotUitries  by  estab*         < 

lishing  colonies  P       .  { 

67.  What  caused  Greece  to  abolish  the  Tegal  and  establish  a  r^ublican        | 

government?  ' 

68.  What  distinguished  civilians  arose  in  Sparta  an4  Athens  at  thii  time  ? 

SECTION  IX.  I 

69.  What  period  was  Lycurgus  invested  with  the  pow«r  of  reforming  and 

new-modelling  the  constitution  of  his  country? 

70.  What  was  the  government  of  Sparta  as  new-modelled  by  Lycnr|^u»  ? 

71.  To  what  did  he  particularly  bend  his  attention  ? 
7^.  How  did  he  divide  the  territory  ? 


QUESTIONS. 


ft 


?3.  What  regulation  did  he  make  concerniii|^  the  ute  oTiuoiif|r? 

74.  By  whom  were  the  necessary  arts  practised ' 

T5.  \Vliat  was  the  course  of  Spartan  education?  • 

76.  By  what  was  the  general  excellenc*?  of  the  institutions  of  Lycur^ 

.impaired? 

77.  How  were  the  slaves  treated  ? 

78.  What  was  the  end  of  the  in»titutioiii  of  Lycvi|^ai? 

SECTION  X. 

79.  What  was  the  iiatu/c  of  the  chang^e  in  the  Athenian  conitiiiitioa 

when  the  regal  office  was  abolished? 
SO.  AN  hat  wa^  the  tenure  by  which  the  Archonship  was  h«ld  ? 
'31.  Who  attempted  a  reform  in  the  constitution,  624  B.  C.  ? 
C5?.  AVhcn  did  oolon  attain  the  Archonship  ? 
83.  What  was  his  character  ? 

Uc-y  did  he  divide  the  citizens?  ^ 

How  did  he  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  popular  assemblies? 

How  did  the  particular'  laws  of  Athens  compare  with  her  form  oi 


84. 
8^ 


Itm 


ne. 


•overrment? 


"? 


87.  What  >^as  the  nature  of  the  laws  relating  to  debtors  and  Aaves? 

Slfi,  What  was  the  condition  of  women  at  this  time  in  Athens  ? 

bVi  What  was  one  of  the  roost  iniquitrus  and  absurd  peculiarities  of  th< 

Athenian  and  some  of  the  other  Grecian  governments  ? 
90.  How  were  the  arts  viewed  in  Athens  ?      *  *  ' 

9i.  How  did  the  character  of  the  Athenians  compare  with  that  of  the 

Spartans  ? 
9?.  To  whom  were  the  liberties  of  Athens  surrendered,  550  B.  C.  ? 

93.  ^^'ho  afterwards  restored  the  democracy? 

SECTION  XI. 

94.  Under  whom  did  the  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians  terminate  ? 

05.  What  three  monarchies  arose  from  its  ruins  ? 

06.  What  king^  of  Assyria,  led  the  Jews  into  captivity,  took  Jerusalem 

and  Tyre,  and  subdued  Egypt? 

97.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Cambyses  in  the  throne  of  Persia  ? 

98.  What  countries  did  Cyrus  annex  to  his  empire  ? 
99-   What  was  the  government  of  Persia  ? 

100.  To  whose  care  was  the  children  and  youth  of  Persia  committed  fot 

education  ? 

101.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  laws  in  Persia  ? 

102.  What  was  the  religioft  of  Ptrsijt? 

103.  What  was  the  sacred  book  of  the  Parians  osdled  ? 
tO-U  On  wb^tris  tltc  theology  of  the  Zendavesta  founded  ( 


SECTION  XII. 

# 

10r>.  What  king  of  Persia  invaded  Greece  ? 

106.  Where  was  the  Persian  army  defeated  ?  * 

107.  Who  commanded  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  ? 

108.  What  reward  did  Miltiades  receive  for  his  emment  services  froni  th« 

Athenians? 

109.  Who  were  the  successors  of  Miltiades  in  the  war  with  the  Persians.? 

1 10.  Who  succeeded  Darius  in  the  command  of  the  Persians  ? 

n  1.  With  what  force  did  Xerxes  attempt  the  conquest  of  GrceciB.  ^ 

112.  Who  was  Leonidj^s  ?  . 

113.  With  what  force  did  Leonidas  contend:  willi  the  va»t  *rmy  <a 

Xerxes  ? 

114.  At  what  place  was  it 

115.  What  was  the  result 

I* 


6  QUESTIONS. 

5 16    Wfuit  wai  the  success  ef  Xerxes  with  his  fleet  at  sea  f 

4 17.  \Vh«re  were  the  Penuans  totally  defeated  on  land,  hy  the  coiiiIiIm4 

army  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  ? 
1 1ft.  What  was  the  end  of  Xerxes? 
119    What  was  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks  at  this  time  ? 

SECTION  xiir. 

120.  Who  gforemed  Athens  after  the  Persian  war  ? 

121.  In  what  manner  did  he  o^overn  it  ? 

122.  What  gave  rise  to  the,  war  durii^  the  reign  ef  Pericles  bctweea 

Athens  and  Lacedaemon  ? 
I23«  On  what  acco'int  was  Alcibiades  condemned  to  death  for^ treason? 

124.  By  whom  did  the  Laceds&monians  reduce  the  pjwer  of  the  Athe^ 

nians  ? 

125.  What  eminent  philosopher  was  then  in  Athens  at  this  time  ? 

126.  What  was  particularly  disg^raceful  to  the  Athenians  in  regard  to 

hin)  ? 

127.  What  is  the  subject  ofthe  history  written  by  Xenophon  ? 

SECtlON  XIV. 

128.  On  the  decline  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  what  other  Grecian  Republie 

rose  to  a  high  degree  of  eminence  among  the  contemporary  states' 

129.  What  led  to  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta? 

130.  What  two  distinguished  Generals  did  Thebes  employ  in  conducting 

this  war? 

131.  How  did  this  war  terminate  ? 

SECTION  XV. 

132.  Who  at  this  time  attempted  to  bring  the  whole  of  Greece  under  his 

dominion  ? 

133.  What  caused  what  was  called  the  Sacred  War  of  this  period  ? 

134.  What  distinguished  Grecian  orator  exposed  the  artful  dea^gnt  of 

Philip  ? 

135.  In  what  battle  was  the  fate  of  Greece,  so  that  all  her  states  became 

subject  to  Philip  ? 
13G.  W^hat  great  enterprise  did  he  attempt  ? 
137.  Did  he  complete  it  f  ^ 

f 38.  Why  not? 

SECTION  XVI. 

139.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Philip  ? 

140.  At  what  age  did  Alexander  ascend  the  throne  of  Macedon  i 

141.  How  large  was  his  army  at  this  time  ? 

142.  What  was  his  first  enterprise? 

143.  Who  was  king  of  Persia  at  this  time  ? 

144.  With  what  force  did  Darius  meet  Alexander? 
*45.  Where  did  they  meet  ? 

146.  What  was  the  result  ofthe  battle  of  Granicus? 
1 4T.  What  were  the  respective  losses  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  in  the 
«  battle  of  Issua  ? 

148.  What  opportunity  did  Alexander  have  for  the  display  of  ffeneixkttty 

after  the  battle  of  Issus?  . 

»4K  What  was  the  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Issus  ? 

150.  What  caused  Alexander  to  storm  and  subject  the  city  of  Tyre  > 

151.  What  was  the  fate  of  its  inhabitants  ? 

152.  What  was  dismceful  to  Alexander  in  his  capture  of  Gaxa? 
'  163.  What  opened  Egypt  to  Alexander^  victorious  arms? 

154.  What  city  did  he  build  in  his  return  from  C^yyi  i 


1 
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UUESTIONS.  '7 

{55.  Wlio  met  Alexander  at  Arbela  with  ah  army  of  TOOi^OOO  mett? 

156.  Wliat  was  the  result  of  the  battle  at  Arbela? 

157.  When  was  lersia  conquered  by  Alexander? 

1^3.  What  project  did  he  attemp^t  after  the  conquest  of  Persia? 

159.  What  prevented  his  conquest  of  India  ? 

160«  What  became  of  Alexander  on  findings  a  limit  to  his  victoriei  ? 

SECTION  XVH 

161 .  What  wish  did  Alexander  express  as  to  a  successor? 
. '  16^.  What  became  of  his  family  ? 

t63.  Which  w<;re  the  most  powerful  monarchies  formed  from  his  vast 
empires  ? 

SECTION  XVIII. 

164.  What  distinguished  orator  of  Greece  attempted  to  arouse  his  coun- 

trymen)  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Macedon,  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der ? 

165.  What  empke  arose  in  Europe  on  Ui.e  decline  of  the  Macedonian 

power  ? 

166.  IhsfW  was  Greece  added  to  the  Roman  empire  ? 
'  167.  Whsn  wa»  the  conquest  of  Greece  completed  ? 

SECTION  XIX. 

'  16J}..  What  is  said  of  the  nature  of  the  Republican  government  of  Greece  ? 
\G9.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  people  under  them  ? 

170.  in  what  periods  of  the  Grecian  history  are  we  to  look  for  splendid 

examples  of  patriotism  ? 

171.  What  is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  strikes   us   on  com- 

paring the  latter  with  the  more  early  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  ? 

SECTION  XX. 

1-72-  In  what  description  of  the  arts  did  the  Grecians  excel  ? 
1.73.  Which  of  the  Fine  Arts  did  they  carry  to  the  greatest  d«»gree  of  per- 
fection ? 

174.  In  whose  reign  did  the  Fine  Arts  flourish  most? 

175.  What  were  their  three  orders  of  architecture  ? 
196.  What  other  orders  of  architecture  are  there  ? 

1 77.  What  was  the  state  of  sculpture  in  Greece  ? 

178.  How  did  the  paintings  and  music  of  the  Gfecsans  compare  with 

those  of  the  moderns  ? 

SECTION  XXI. 

179.  How  does  poetry  compare  with  prose  as  to  antiquity? 

180.  When  did  Homer  flouridi  ? 

181 .  Who  a?e  some  of  the  other  prindpal  poets  of  ancient  Greece  ? 

182.  When  was  the  origin  of  dramatic  composition  among  the  Greeks  ? 

SECTION  XXII. 

183.  W^hat  eminent  historians  of  Greece  were  coBLtemporaries  ? 

184.  When  did  they  Nourish  ? 

185.  Who  were  some  of  the  latter  distinguished  historians  of  Gfeepe  f 

186.  What  is  said  of  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  ? 

SECTION  XXIII. 
187*  What  was  the  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  in  Ort«ce  f 


188.  Whofouuded  the  Italian  sect  of  plyilosoijUcra  iu  Greece  ? 

itt9.  When  lUd  Socrates  flourish  ? 

190.  Who  founded  Uie  Academic  sect? 

191.  ^Vho  founded  the  Peripatetic  sect? 

19^.  Who  are  some  of  the  other  Greek  philosophers  ? 

193.  What  fs  the  effect  of  the  Greek  philosophy  on  morality  an  J  the  prog 

rc89  of  ttseful  knowledge  ? 

SECTION  XXIV. 

194.  After  the  conquest  of  Greece  what  Power  became  an  object  of  par- 

ticular importance  ?  , 

195.  What  was  the  character  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Italy  ? 
l96.XVho  were  th^y? 

f97.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  concerning  the  origin  ofRonac? 

198.  What  is  the  vulgar  account  cf  the  origin  of  the  city  built  b^  Hon* 

ulus? 

199.  At  what  time  was  it  founded  ? 

200.  Who  were  the  most  form.idable  enemies  of  the  early  Romans  f 

201.  Who  was  the  second  king  of  Rome  ?  • 
302.  Who  added  100  Plebeians  to  the  Roman  Senate  ? 

203.  Who  removed  the  poorer  citizens  from  all  share  in  the  g^orenuneat  of 

Romef 

204.  What  became  of  Servius  Tullius  ? 

205.  Who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  ? 

206.  What  caused  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  ? 

207.  What  was  the  first  retrenchment  in  the  pawer  of  the  Roman  Sen- 

ate? - 

2CC.  What  use  did  the  early  Rorpans  make  ef  their  victories  ? 

209.  How  long  did,  the  regal  government  of  Rome  continue  ? 

210.  How  many  kings  were  there  ? 

211.  What  ra  said  of  the  wars  in  which  Rome  was  almost  continually  en* 

gaged  ? 

SECTION  XXV. 

212.  What  government  succeeded  the  r^gal  one  in  Rome  ? 

213.  Who  were  the  two  first  consuls  ?  •  \ 

214.  What  law  is  mentioned  that  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Vale-      I 

rius  ? 

215.  What  gave  rise  to  the  office  of  Dictator  .'  i 

216.  What  was  the  power  of  the  Dictator  ? 

217.  Whht  gave  rise  to  the  office  of  Tribune  ;  awl  what  were  the  powcri 

of  that  office  ?  ..  '     ' 

SECTION  XXVI. 

218.  What  effect  had  the  office  of  Tribune  on  the  jpo^ers  of  the  Senate  1 
210.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Valero  made  Tribune  ? 

S20.  ^Vhcn  did  the  Roman  constitution  become  a  complete  democraiqr  I 

1 
SECTION  XXVU. 

221.  For  what  purpose  were  the  Decemviri  chosen  ? 

222.  What  were  the  laws  called,  which  they  framed  ?  ' 

223.  At  what  time  were  they  made  ?  { 

224.  With  what  powers  were  the  Decemviri  invested  ? 

225.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Decemvirate  ? 
^.  What  caused  the  abolition  of  this  office  ? 
227  How  laxig  did  it  exist  ? 


QUESTIONS.  9 

SECTION  XXVIII. 

ft8.  What  two  barriers  separated  the  pitridans  and  pUbeiani  f    * 

t29«  What  two  officer  were  created,  437  B.  C.  ? 

S30.  What  succeisful  expedienf  did  the  senate  adopt  for  filling  the  Ro- 
man armies  ? 

S3t«  What  city  was  taken  by  Ct»'jiillas  ? 

t3%*  At  what  period  and  after  how  long'  a  siege  ? 

133.  To  what  event  do  the  Roman  writers  attribute  the  lots  of  all  the  rec- 
ords and  monuments  of  their  earl/  history  ? 

934.  What  is  there  smgular  in  regard  to  most  of  the  reyclationt  in 
Rome  ? 

SECTION  XXIX. 

^£36.  How  long  after  the  foundation  of  their  city  did  Rome  become  mistress 

of  all  lt-\y  ? 
93G.  What  was  (he  policy  observed  by  the  Romans  with  respect  to  the 

nations  they  hud  conquered  ? 
€37,  What  gave  rise  to  the  Punic  wars  ? 

SECTION  XXX. 
£38.  By  whom  and  when  was  Carthage  founded  ? 
23^.  How  many  smaller  cities  were  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage  at 
the  time  of  the  Punic  wars  ?    *     ' 

240.  What  was  the  form  of  government  ?' 

241.  To  what  was  the  wealUi  and  splendour  of  Carthage  owing  ? 

SECTION  XXXI. 

S42*  Who  founded  Syracuse  ? 

543.  What  was  the  government  of  it  ? 

SECTION  XXXII. 

544.  Where  did  the  war  between  Rome  and  Cart|iage  commence  ? 

24  S,  What  Roman  consul  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first 
Punic  war  ? 

246.  What  patriotic  act  did  Regukis  perform  when  a  prisoner   to  the 

Carthaginians  ? 

247.  How  did  the  first  Punic  war  terminate  ? 

548.  How  long  did  the  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  continue  ? 

549.  How  did  the  second  Punic  war  begin  ? 

S50»  Who  was- the  Carthaginian  general  in  this  war  ?  , 

S5 1  •  How  did  Hannibal  conduct  this  war  ?  , 

S5^  Wliere  did  the  Romans  meet  with  complete  defeat  ^ 

253.  How  many  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cause  f 

SS4*  Wliat  is  supposed  would  have  been  the  conseqtiencfr  had  Hannibal 

improved  this  victory  ? 
SS9*  In  what  way  did  the  Romans  compel  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for 

peace  ? 
!2S6*  What  Roman  general  carried  war  to  the  gates  of  Carthage  ? 
23"7.  At  what  time  did  the  second  Punic  war  close  ? 
S^8.  When  did  the  third  commence  ? 
S&O*  What  was  the  issue  of  this  war  ? 
SGO.  When  was  Carthage  destroyed  ? 

1.  What  other  success  attended  the  Romans  this  year? 


SECTION  XXXIII, 
e62.  What  two  persons,  at  this  time,  undertook  to  reform  the  coffuptioas  '   , 

of  the  Romans  ?  *  J 


tG3.  What  circumstances  alteniling  the  war  of  Jugurtha  gave  liecitivt 

proof  of  the  corraption  of  the  Romao  manners  ? 
$Q4.  What  became  of  Jugurtha? 

265.  Between  what  two  rivals  did  a  civil  war  noi7  break  out  ia  Rome? 
S06.  What  becsane  of  Marias  ? 

267.  To  what  office  was  Sylla  afterwards  elected  ? 

268.  What  magnanimous  act  characterized  the  better  part  of  *hi»  life^ 
£69.  Between  whom  was  the  civil  war  revived  after  the  death  of  SjUm,  ? 

270.  What  conspiracy,  at    this    time,  threatened    the  destraction  ol 

Rome  ? 

271.  By  whose  provident  zeal  and  patriotism  was  it  extinguished  i 

272.  ^^'hat  distinguished  individual  now  rose  into  notice  ? 

273.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  first  Triumvirate  formed  i 

274.  What  Roftian  general  invaded  and  conquered  Britain,  54  H.  C. 

275.  Who  procured  the  banishment  of  Cicero  ? 

276.  Who  effected  his  recall  from  exile  ? 
.277.  What  dissolved  the  Triumvirate  ? 

SECTION  XXXIX. 

< 

278.  What  proposition  was  made  at  (his  time  by  Ciesar  ? 

279.  Did  Pompey  accede  to  St  ? 

280.  Did  war  ensue  between  them  ? 

2&1.   What  decree  did  the  senate  pronounce  f 

282.  Where  was  a  decisive  battle  fought  ? 

283.  What  became  of  Pompey  ? 

284.  In  what  war  was  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria  burnt  ? 

*   285.  What  was  the  character  of  Csesar's  administration  ol^  the  geven^ 
ment,  after  the  complete  overthrow  of  Pompcy's  partisans? 
286.  To  what  offices  was  he  appointed  ? 
237.  What  was  the  end  of  Cfesar  ? 

288.  Under  wJiat  circumstances  was  the  second  Triumvirate  formed? 

289.  For  what  did  Antony  summon  Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  ? 

290.  What  caused,  the  overthrow  of  Antony  ? 

291.  What  became  of  him? 

292.  What  induced  Cleopatra  to  destroy  herself? 

• 

SECTION  XXXV. 

293*  What  power  was  given  to  eveiy  head  of  a  family  ? 

294.  What  were  reckoned  the  highest  points  of  female  merit  ? 

295.  What  qualifications  contributed  most  to  elevate  persons  to  the  ki^ 

est  offices  and  dignities  oCthe  state  ? 

SECTION  XXXVI. 

296.  What  was  .the  state  of  literature  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  re- 

public  ?  ■    . 

297    Wlio  were  the  principal  Roman  historians  ? 

298.  Who  were  the  principal  Roman  poets? 

SECTION  XXXVII. 

299.  Was  much  attention  paid  to  tlie  study  of  phUosophy  in  the  early 

periods  of  Rome  ? 

500.  At  what  time  did  philosophy  become  an  object  of  attention  with  the    < 
Romans  ? 

^01.  Who  first  diffused   a  taste  for  tha  study  of  philosophy  amon«' tin 
Romans  ?  «    .^  o 

%^2.   Who  mny  be  reckoned  \heir  n:f»st  *mi?ient  philoropber  ? 


ai'KtfTIONJ^.  IJ 

SECTION  XXXVIII. 
i.  VVUat  were  •oaie  of  the  most  distiDguishmg  traits  of  charade?  in  th« 
early  Remajas  ? 
9(A.  AVbat  contribiUeil  chiefly  to  their  change  of  character  and  mwa- 

nera  ? 
90&.  What  were  some  of  the  amusements  of  the  Romans  ? 

SECTION  XXXIX. 

306.  To  what  may  be  ascribed  the  extensive  conquests  cf  the  Romans  > 
307    "What  was  the  number  of  soldiers  in  a  Roman  leg^ion  ? 
30SB.  When  is  it  aupposed  that  the  tactic  of  the  Romans  was  ^t  its  heigh' 
of  excellence?  r     •      > 

309.  Ey  whom  wa»  the  art  of  entrenchment  carried  to  great  perfection  . 

310.  When  was  the  naval  military  art  first  known  Among  the  Romans  ? 

SECTION  XL. 

311.  When  did  the  most  material  change  for  the  worse  in  the  national 

character  of  the  Romans  take  place  ? 
.  512.  What  were  the  morals  of  the  Romans  in  the  last  ages  of  the  com- 
monwealth ?  J       .       4 
313    From  what  circumstances  did  Roman  virtue  so  rapidly  dechne 
3M.  To  what  did  theKoman  rep«blic  owe  ite  dissolution  ? . 

SECTION  XLI. 

315.  What  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth  ana  made  OcU 

vius  master  of  Rome  ?  .  ~ 

316.  By  what  name  was  he  now  called  ?  .  ,,  j  u-. 
3f7.  What  event  said  to  be  productive  of  universal  joy  distmguished  hit 

318.  What  methods  did  he  practice  to  keep  himself  in  the  favour  of  tlM 

people? 

319.  When  did  Augustus  die  and  at  what  age  f 
sic.  How  long  did  he  reign  ?  . 

321-  Who  succeeded  him  ? 

332.  What  was  the  character  of  Tiberius  ? 

323.  In  what  manner  was  he  related  to  Augustas  . 

324.  What  %va8  the  end  of  Tiberius? 

325.  In  what  year  of  his  reign  waj  Jesus  Christ  crucified  f 

326.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Tiberius  ? 
3^.  What  was  his  character  ?       ' 

328.  What  became  of  him  ?         .  '  * 

329.  Who -succeeded  Caligula? 

SECTION  XLII. 

330.  By  what  ax^ts  of  violence  was  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  succesior  «f  Cla«- 

divis,  characterised  ?  ' 

331.  Who  were  the  three  next  Roman  emperors.  ^ 
3^.  Under  which  of  the  emperors  was  Jerusalem  taken . 

333.  Who  succeeded  Vespasian  ? 

334.  What  was  the  character  ofTitus  ?      ^,    .     ..^ 

335.  How  wasit  suspected  Titus  came  to  his  ^^jath .  . 

^6.  What  three  emperors  next  in  drder  succeeded  Domitian  f  ^ 

337.  What  was  the  character  of  Trajan,  and  AAv^m 

SECTION  XLin. 

338.  For  What  length  of  time  did  the  Antonines  reign  ? 

339.  What  was  their  character? 


12  QUESTIONS. 

340.  What  letig:th  of  time  was  there  from  the  death  of  ihe  Aotai^ef  li 

the  accession  of  Diocletian  ? 

341.  What  wsb  the  character  of  the  emperore  that  retgned  in  this  period? 

342.  What  change  in  the  §oVemment  did  Diocletian  Introdace  ^ 

S43.  Under  whom  was  the  seat  of  the  Roman  emijlre  removed  and  -whcB? 

344.  What  was  his  religion  ? 

SECTION  ^tiV. 

345.  What  was  the  greneral  character  of  the  g^ovecbment  of  Rome  under 
Constantine? 

346.  In  what  waf  did  he  injure  the  army? 

847.  What  was  the  policy  pursued  by  the  emperor  Julian  towards  Cfari*- 

tianity?  i    .. 

348.  Who  were  the  three  emperors  that  succeeded  in  order  to  Jaiian ' 

SECTION  XLV. 

349'.  In  whose  reign  did  Christianity  become  the  established  religion  of  the 

Roman  empire  ?  _ 

350.  Why  were  the  Romans  less  tolerant  towards  the  Christian  than  the} 

were  towards  the  different  pagan  religions  of  other  nations  ? 
361.  When  were  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  collected  into  a  toI- 

ume  ? 

355.  When  was  the  Old  Testament  translated  into  Greek  from  the  origt 

nal  Hebrew  ?  . 

^3.  In  what  way  did  Christianity  suifer  m  the  third  century  ? 
354.  Did  Christianity  become  more  or  less  pure  as  it  receiye'd  favodr 

from  the  civir  powers  ? 

SECTION  XLVI. 

455.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  city  of  Rome  sacked  and  plundered  \ 

356.  What  is  the  length  of  time  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  extino* 

tion  of  the  empire  ? 

357.  What  may  be  considered  the  ultinlate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Ro- 

man Empire? 

358.  Who  was  ^.he  last  emperor  of  Rome  ? 

359.  When  was  he  compelled  to  resign  the  throne  ? 

360.  By  whom  was  he  compelled  to  do  it  ? 

SECTION  XLVII. 

361.  From  what  country  is  it  supposed  that  the  Goths  were  originally  de» 

rived? 

362.  What  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  Scythians  ? 

363.  Of  what  nation  were  the  Germans  a  branch  ? 

364.  What  effect  had  the  religion  of  the  Goths  upon  them,  as  a  wariUce 

people  ? 

-      SECTION  XLVIII. 

365.  Were  the  Roman  laws  retained  after  Italy  was  conquered  by  the 

Goths? 

366.  What  diaracter  does  Tytler  give  the  conquerors  cf  Italy? 

367.  What  government  did  the  Goths  establish  in  Italy  aAer  its  conquest? 

368.  Was  it  elective  or  hereditary? 


-»'    4ft- 


SECTION  XLIX. 


^    ^at  are  the  most  ancient  books  of  history  m  existence  ? 
379     Vho  are  some  of  the  earliest  writers  of  proiane  hisloiy  wlMiit 
Y'S  Jlill  extsmt 


QUESTIONS.  '        '    .     '„ 

37t  Wtot  modem  histories  of  Orc«<3e  and  Rome  are  most  worthy  d  p«* 
ruaal  to  the  person  who  has  aUended  to  original  worki  named  ? 

372.  What  may  be  considered  the  g^reatest  magazlae  of  histcirioft)  know!* 
edge  ever  collected  ? 

375.  "What  are  esteemed  the  lighfs  of  histoiy  ?  ^ 


PART  SECOND. 

MODERN   HISTORY. 

SECTION  I. 
574.  At  what  aera  is  the  commencement  of  profane  history  dated  ? 
373.  What  new  and  powerful  dominion  arose  in  the  latter  part  of  th«  tatH 

century? 
S7§.  To  whom^  do  the  Arabians  trace  their  descent? 

377.  When  and  where  was  Mahomet  born  ? 

378.  What  Mras  his  descent  and  education  ?  ^ 

379.  What  is  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mahometan  religion  called' 

380.  By  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  was  it  written  f 
SB1>  What  are  Uie  nature  and  substance  of  Mahometan  relieion  f 
^2,  What  caused  the  banishment  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  r 
383.  What  is  his  aight  called? 

384-  When  did  it  take  place  ? 

385.  Did  the  Mahometan  religion  have  a  rapid  increase  f 

386.  What  was  the  title  of  the  head  of  this  empire  ? 

SECTION  11. 

387.  Who  were  the  Franks  ? 

-  388.  From  what  did  they. receive  this  name?  ^^.^-^.i  •* 

389.  Under  whom  and  what  circumstfiuces  were  the  F«»"  conTCfUsa  W 

Christianity  ?  r  ^    a  > 

390.  Who  delivered  France  from  the  ravages  of  the  baracensf 

391.  At  what  time  did  this  take  place  ?  _,  »v.  „,rn«it 

392.  With  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  commenced  me  tecoBS 
'  race  o(  kings  in  France  ? 

S93.  Who  succeeded  Pepin  in  the  sovereignty  of  France  ? 

SECTION  III. 
394.  How  was  the  power  of  the  government  divided  rfnd  exercised  Jn  (lie 

early  parts  of  the  French  monarchy  ? 
.  What  was  the  religious  character  of  the  ancient  Germans  ? 
L  What  new  system  of  policy  arose  at  this  time  a«»o»ff  *^f,."»i^ 

Germans  and  Franks,  which  extended  itself  over  most  nations.of 

Europe?  '  a    *      > 

397.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Feudal  System  f  .^„„^5^„ 

398.  mat  effect  had  the  Feudal  System  on  the  power  of  the  sovereign . 

399.  By  what  name  is  the  second  rare  of  French  kings  called  f 

SECTION  IV. 

400.  How  eame  Charlemagne  into  poweitlon  of  tt»unaitMediowfe%»ty 

of  t'rance  ? 
40t.  What  was  his  private  character  r 

402.  When  did  he  die  ? 

%<I3.   Who  was  his  successor?        ., 
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SECTION  V. 

464.  What  is  taid  of  Chnrlemai^e  in  relation  to  commerce  ^ 
406.  How  did  he  Tiew  literature  * 

106.  What  Ujle  of  architecture  was  yncccssfuUy  studied  and  cuUi?a||4 

in  that  a^e? 

107.  What  sanguinary  and  most  injjiuitous  custom  of  the  present  tiatt 

may  he  traced  to  the  ag;e  of  Charlemagne? 

SECTION  VI. 

406*  What  great  heresies  existed. in  the  Christian  church  about  thtt 
time  ?  « 

409.  By  whom  and  when  was  the  Ariau  heresy  condemned  ? 

410.  What  was  a  source  of  the  most  obstinate  controversy  in  those  ages  f 

411.  What  gave  rise  to  penances  and  other  relig^ious  voluntary  suffering? 

412.  What  effect  had  the  conquests  of  Charlema^s  on  Christianity  ? 

StiCTION.  VII. 

413.  Who  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Charlemagne  ?    > 

414.  Did  his  empire  remain  entire  under  his  successors  ^ 
415«  What  was  the  character  of  his  successors  ? 

SECTION  vm. 

416.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Astern  empire  daring  the  e%fath  tebd 
*  ninth  centuries  f 

417.  What  was  the  character  of  the  -emperors  ? 

418.  What  feligious  dispute  prevailed  at  this  time  ? 

SECTION  IX. 

4i9.  Under  whom  did  the  Pope  beg^in  to  acquire  tempoial  power? 

430tf  What  is  said  of  the  religious  character  of  the  temporal  princes  of  tM» 

period? 
*  4S1.  V^t  check  was  there,  at  this  time,  to  the  increasing  power  of  th^  ^ 

church  of  Rome  f 
422.  What  is  the  character  of  the  clergy  of  this  period  ?  ^ 

SECTION  X. 

42S»  By  whom  waft  Hie  "empire  of  Morotco  founded  ? 

424.  When  did  the  Saracens  overrun  and  conquer  Spaiil*? 

425.  Was  the  Mahometan  re%ion  etlensirely  professed  ? 

426.  What  prevented  the  Saira^ens  from  raising  an  extensiye  empire  ? 

SECTION  XI; 

427.  What  had  become  the  condition  of  the  empire  founded  by  Charlfr 

magne,  in  the  tenth  and.eleven^th  centuries  ' 

428.  How  were  the  emperors  at  this  time  elected  r 

429.  Who  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  monarchs  of  Germany  ia 

the  middle  ages  ?  .  v 

490.  Were  there  freqiient  disputes  between  ttie  Popes  of  Rome  and  Ger- 

man emperors  ? 

SECTION' XIR 

491.  Vtcm.irhook  Is  it  preikabU  the  British  isles  derfvcd  thev  frtt  kdmh» 

tantt? 

492.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when  inThded  by  fbe  &» 

mans?  ^ 

4%3.  When  did  Julius  CsBsar  enter  Britain  ? 


€34*  When  rlki  a  sompk'tc  reditcttoQ  oi'  Uie  inland  Uike|»iace).WMlfVl|t 
under  the  llomaD  pow«ir  .^ 

435.  "When  did  the  Romans  abandon  the  country?  ./. 

4tiG.  What  led  the  Saxons  into  J3ntain  i, 
'437.  Howlongf  were  the  Saxons  in  conquerino^  the  Hritont? 
43{i.  What  was  the  g^overument  called,  cstabiishcd  by  the.  Saxons  } 
439.  W^hen  aud  by  whom  was  the  Saxon  lleplHrchy  broui^hl  uailer  one 

sovereign  ?  -  . '  ,        . 

440*  What  piratical  people  for  a  long^  period  fubs^uent  to  thia,  dei^ftled 

the  coasts  6f  Brit^iin  r  >  ..        "  ,      •    :         ' 

441.  What  relationship  was  there  between  Alfred  tlie  Great  and  Effbert? 
44?.  What  is  the  character  of  Alfied  ? 

443.  When  did  he  die  ? 

444.  Who  were  the  inuTiediate  sucoes^oVs  of  Alfred  ? 

445.  Wh'at  people  in tkded, and  obtainci^  the  government  of  England  tub- 

if-quent  to  the  time  oi  Alfred  ?      ' 
446    Whfni  was  William  dakc  of  Normandy  putln  posseaaion  of  the  throoc 
of-Enslaii4? 

/  ^  '  * 

SECTION  XiU. 

447.  What  was  the  characler  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gpvernmeat? 
44(i.  Hivr  many  rankf  of  piople  wtre  there? 

449.  Ht^w  did  the  Anglo-Saxons  compare  with  the  Normans  in  poiiU  ol 
civiti:$atioa  ^ 

SECTION  xn% 

4S0..  W'ho  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Fryjce,  A.  D.  987? 

451.  What  was  the  prevailing  passion  amoiig  tlve^ nations  of  Europe  dur» 

ing  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  ? 

452.  AVhfat  v/as  the  state  of  thj^  Ngrthetn  i>oxp^ers  of  Europe  in  point  of  ciT* 

ilization,  at  this  t,iVH:  ?  * 

463.  What  was  a  subject  of  dispute  between  thp  Popes  and  the  Emperori  * 

SECTION  XV. 

45-».  What  was  the  consequence  of  the.  battle  of  Hastings? 

455.  What  was  the  end  of  William  the  conqueror? 

430.  What  important  law  did  he  i^t^5od^^ce  into  B^ngland  ?  #  , 

457.  Which,  part  of  his.  subjects  were  treated  \^lii  most  favour  ? 

46t*.  Who  were  some  of  the  immediate  successors  of  William  toe  coaqucr- 
OP?        .  '  '     .  ''   '     ''■ 

459.  Who  effipcled  the  cOnq^Jiest  of  Ireland  ?.  ., 

460.  What  clouded  the  latter  j^art  of  the  reign,  of  lieury  11..^  ^   ' 
46i.  VS  h^t  was  the  character  of  this  monarch  •    . 

462.  Who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  ? 

463.  How  came  Ricliard  I.  to  be  imprisoned  in  Germany? 

464.  Under  what  sovereign  xyas  Uic  JVlRgna  Charta  produced  ? 

SECTION  XVI.         " 

465.  What  two  factions  were  there  in  Italy  in  the  thirteendyj  qGi^f^  t 

466.  What  occasioned  them  ?  \ 

467.  \yhat  was  the  political  atate  of  Europe  at, this  time  ' 

SECTION  XVI!. 

iCS.  "t^Tio^was  the  first  promoter  of  the  Crusades  ? 
469.  What  w^s  the  object  of  the  Ctu^stdes  .^      ,     .^ 
4^^  VVhM  was  the  dumber  of  Peter'a  army,  and.  whew  did  he  comm«ncf 
his  crusade  tc  the  Holy  Land  ?         .        .     ,      . 
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471.  Wbatbecaine  of  this  army?  . 

473.  When  was  a  lecoiid  crusade  andertaken  and  hc^  many 
itf 

473.  What  was  the  late  of  this  expedition  f 

474.  Who  headed  the  third  crusade  ? 
476.  When  was  the  fourth  fitted  out  ? 

476.  What  particular  success  attended  one,  and  what  was  ita  issne? 

477.  Who  undertook  th&  last  crusade  into  the  East? 

478.  What  became  of  Lewis  IX.  ? 

479.  How  many,  is  it  supposed,  of  the  persons  who  en^g;ed  in  the 

sades,  perished  ? 
48C.  What  benefit  rosultcd  from  the  crnsades? 

SECTIOIf  XVIII. 

iCl.  How  w^s  the  profession  of  arms  esteemed  among  the  Germans? 

482.  What  is  said  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  manners? 

483.  -When  did  chivalry  attain  its  perfection  ?  ' 

484.  What  writings  accompanied  the  adventures  of  chivalry? 
48d.  Are  works  of  fiction  capable  of  producing  good  moral  effects? 

SECTION  XfX. 

486.  When  did  the  crusaders  take  Constantinople  ?  ^  •  . 

487.  How  long  did  the  French  emperors  govern  it  ?    * 

488.  When  may  the  rise  of  the  liousc  of  Austria  be  dated  ? 

489.  How  did  the  states  of  Italy  compare  at  this  time  with  most  of  tiM 

other  countries  of  Europe  ? 

490.  What  severe  and  bloody  measure  was  adopted'  in  relation  to  tbe 

Knights  Templars  ? 

SECTION  XX 

491.  When  did  Switzerland  become  independent  ? 

492.  By  what  name  was  it  then  called  ? 

493.  To  what  government  had  it  been  subject? 

494.  What  wai  the  number  of  battled  fought  before  it  became  indepett^ 

dent?  ^ 

SECTION  XXI, 

495.  What  prince  imposed  a  tribute  on  all  the  Italian  states? 
495.  In  whose  time  was  the  Popedom  removed  to  Avignon  ? 
497.  How  long  did  it  remain  there  ? 

.49i3.  What  act  distinguished'the  resign  of  Charles  tV^.  ? 

499.  Who  summoned  the  council  of  Constance,  1414? 

600.  What  martyrdoms  were  the  consequence  of  this  council  ?    * 

iiOl.  By  whom  was  the  wealth  of  the  Germanic  stateis  possessed^ 

r  -    * 

SECTION  XXIl. 

60?.  Wha't  character  is  given  of  Henry  III.  ^ 
603.  By  whom  was  he  made  a  prisoner  ? 

504.  Who  succeeded  Henry  III.  on  the  throne  of  England  ? 

505.  When  and  by  whom  was  Wales  conquered  ? 

SECTION  XXIII. 
A06.  What  is  the  state  of  the  ftcoHish  history  before  the  timeof  ftl|deota 

Ilia    ?  *' 

607.  Who  were  the  two  next  succeeding  kings  of  Scotland  ? 
508.  Who  became  competitors  to  the  crown,  152&5.    - 
«».  •  llo^w  was  the  dispute  decided  ? 


510.  What  disUng^tiulieil  warrior  arose,  at  tlu«  tiu)««  to  aMfj-t  Qkt  libertiH 
of hif country?  i  '    '  >' 

fitrl  What  became  of  Wallace  ?  - 

&]^.  Who  dnstWy  § ucceeded  in  deUTccingf  Soot^and  ffpm  the  English  ami 
was  crowned  sovereign  of  it,  1306  ? 

SECTION  XXIY. 

frlS.  What  statute  was  passed  by  Bid  word  U  which  related  to  taxes  and 

imposts? 
&14.  How  manf  times  in  bfs  reign  is  he  said' to  hav«^  ratified  the  MAgrm 

Charta? 

515.  With  how  la.rg:e  an  army  did  h^.  Sn-vade  Scotland?  ' 

5 16.  With  what  force  did  Bruce  meet  him  f 

517.  Who  dethfoned  Edwan^  il..  and  nnder  what  circumstances  ? 

510.  In  what  H^tinner  did  Edwa.*d  HI.  revenge  the  murder  of  his  father? 

519.  On  what  did  he  found  his  claim  to  the  fiirone  of  IVance  ? 

520.  When  are  the  English  said  for  the  first  time  to  have  u«ed  artilleiyin 

battle  ? 

521.  What  king  of  FraLnce  was  carried  captive  to  England,  and  by  whom? 
•  5^'2.  What  became  of[|he  captive  king  of  Kranc«  ? 

h'^  Who  succeeded  John  in  France  and  Edward  III.  in  England  ? 

SECTION  XXV. 

524.  What  became  of  Hicha^rdR.  ^d  lyhojoicceed^d^im? 

![25.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  quarrels  between  the  houses  of  Laneas 

tell  and  Ydrk  I 
52^^.  What  induced  Henry  Y.  tp  invade  France? 
62T  What  was  the  result  of  this  expedition? 

5^.  On  what  terms  did  Henry  V.  receive  a  right  to  the  throne  of  France 
,  during  the  Ule  of  Charles  YI.  ? 

529.  By  what  aid  was  Charles  VII.  enabled  to  secure  the  throne  of  France 

to  himseir? 

530.  What  became  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ? 

531.  What  was  the  stateof  society  in  Europe  at  this  period ? 
£i32.  Wh^t  cirdiimstcuices  show  that  it  was  in  a  low  state? 

SECTiON  XXVI, 

533.  At  what  time  did  the  Turks  cross  over  into  Europe  ?  ♦ 

534.  What  Asiatic  conqueror  arose  ip  th^  14th  century,  who  for  a  time 

checked  the  Turks  in  tlieir  career  of  conquest  alnd  oppresstoB  ?  , 
695.  What  effect  did  the  death  of  Tamerlane  haye  on  thfe  Turks  ? 

536.  What  prince  subjected  ConStantinc^le  to  the  power  of  the  Turks? 

537.  WhiSt  did  i^ii  t&tce  place,  and  how  long  had  the  eastern  empire 

then  subsisted  ? 
638.  Did  this  terminate  the  empire  of  the  Eavt,  as  it  wtas  termed  ? 

SECTION  XXVII. 

6391  What  is  the  goremment  of  Turkey  ? 

640,.  What  limits  and  restraints  are  there  upon  a  Turkish  Sultan  • 

641.  What  is  the  character«6f  the  people  ? 

642.  With  What  officer  are  the  principal  functions  of  the  goveinmeAt  en- 

trusted ? 
643*  How  are  the  revenues  of  the  goyeniment  obtained? 

^  SECTION  xxvni. 

S44.  IVhat  greatly  increased  the  power  of  |he  French  crown  m  the  l&ih 
century  ?  8* 


^  I 


1 


19         '  ^irKSTIOXS 

545.  What  wan  ^th€  character  of  Lewis  Xf.  ^ 

546.  Who  were  the  two  imMetliate  successor*  of  I^^wlf  XI.,  on  tine 

of  France  ? 
6^.  h\  what  foreig^n  enterprise  did  Charles  Vlll.  of  France  engage  ? 

SECTION  XXIX. 

648.  What  circumstsCnre  united  the  kingdoms  of  Arra^rpA  aad  Caililt 

under  the  rame  sovcrrig^ns  P 

649.  What  institutions  were  formed  in  this  period  for  the  dhuxuvry  itd 

punishment  of  crimes  P 
580.  W\xen  did  Fesdinand  take  the  title,  kiog:  of  Spain  ? 
fSl.  How  long  Ikne  did  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  continue  in  Spain  f 
b&i.  On  what  account  and  when  did,  Ferdinand  expel  the  >ews  Snm 

Sp^ln?    . 

553.  How  numerous  were  they  ?   •  -      ' 

554.  What  memorable  discovery  was  made  in  this  reign  i 

SECTION  XXX. 

655.  What  was  the  character  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  ? 

556.  What  became  of  him  ? 

557.  Who  conspired  to  deprive  Lewis  XII.  of  Navarre? 
668.  When  did  he  die  > 

-     .  SECTION  XXXL 

559.  Flow  did  the  partisans  cIYork  and  Lancaster  distinguoli  themselvef 
fr-nn  each  other  ? 

660.  Which  party  triumphed? 

66 1 .  How  many  of  the  Lancastrians  were  slain  in  the  battlc*near  Toutofi  ? 

562.  To  whom  was  Edward  IV.  in  the  first  instance  indebted  for  hii 

throne  ? 

563.  What  caused  Warwick  to  turn  against  Edward  ? 

564.  What^cpjthet  was  given  to  WarwicK  ? 

565.  Who  was  the  queen  of  Henry  VI.  and  what  is  said  of  her  character? 
666.  What  of  Henry  VI. — of  his  queen  Marga^trt — and  of  the  Prinoet 

their  son  ? 
6C7.  Who  was  Richard  III  ? 
668.  How  did^e  come  tQ  the  throne  ? 
569.  What  became  of  him  ? 
h'n.  What  became  of  Edward  V.  ? 

571.  How  were  the  Hou3es  of  York  an4  Lancaster  united,  wh^  |Mla 

period  to  the  civil  wars  betweenrthem  ?' 

572.  What  is  said  ofthegovernment  of  Henry  VII.?  ^ 

SECTION  XXXII. 

673.  What  was  the  state  of  the  feudal  system  in  Scotland  ? 

674.  What  was  a  constant  policy  of  the  Scottish  kings  ? 

575.  What  Scottish  king  was  prisoner  in  London  in  company  iriUi  J«IM| 

king  of  France  ?         * 
57'J.  How  long  was  he  held  in  captivity  there  ? 

577.  How  long  was  James  I.  held  in  captivity  by  the  English? 

578.  What  advantage  did  he  derive  from  this  captivity  ? 

579.  To  what  end  did  the  five  Jameses  come  ? 

580.  With  what  English  sovereign  was  James  V.  coniemporarT, 

gaged  in  war? 

SECTION  XXXIIL 
mu  What  wai  the  constant  policy  of  the  Sc<yttiih  kinfi . 


^  ClUESTlONJr.  1§ 

StiS.  Wiiat  rendered  thi^  policy  necessary  ? 

9B3.  f n  whom  resided  the  ]e§pislative  power  ? 

£*S4.  Of  what  ^id  the  revenue  of  the  sovercig^n  cousist  ? 

aECTION  XXXIV. 

SliS.  Who  were  the  first  resloreils  of  learning;  in  Europe*  ? 

S86»  What  soverei^s  in  this  a^e  encouraged  the  rerival  of  learaifif  in 

Europe  ?    , 
&87.  What  distinguished  «;cnius  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  thiiicenth 

century  ?  • 

5S8.  In  what  did  the  genius  of  I3acon  discover  itself? 
S39.  What  led  to  a  discovery  of  many  of  the  ancient  aufhors,  darings  (he 

fifteenth  century? 
590.  What  contributed  most  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledges  atthii 

period  ? 
591  •  To  what  is  t^  ne  traced  modern  dramatic  compodtbn  ? 

SECTION  XXXV. 

592.  W*hat  was  thie  boldest  naval  enterprise  of  the  ancients  t 
593.^^  What  parts  of  Europe  were  u.iknown  to  the  ancie:'its .' 

594.  I'o  what  sea  was  the  commerce  of  the  ancients  mostly  confined  i 

595.  WUat.cittes  of  modem  Europe  first  became  commercial? 
59jS.  When  and  where  wiia  first  established  a  national  bank  ? 

597.  What  weie  thf?  Italian  merchants  called  in  the  middle  ages? 

598.  What  give  risci  to  bills  of  Exchang-e  ? 

599.  When  did  commerce' extend  Hself  to  the  north  of  Europe? 

600.  For  what  purpose  was  the  Leag^ue  of  the  Hanse  towns  formed  ? 
aOI,  When  did  the  woollen  manufactures  of 'En^and  become  impontaat? 

602.  •  What  English  sovereigns  in  these  ages  p^ticularly  encouraged  cooa* 

merce  and  the  useful  arts  ? 

SECTION  XXXVI. 

603.  WHC:n  vr\s  the  mariner^ s  compass  first  used  ? 

€04.  VVhat  nation  became  particularly  distinguished  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury for  naval  enterprise  ?  • 

605.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  doubled  ? 

606.  How  extensive  did  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  become  at 

this  time  ?  ,  » 

^7.'  What  eflect  had  these  discoveries  on  the  commerce  of  Europe  ? 
*J^08.  Who  mcfcde  repeated  attempts  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese? 

609.  What  beisidcB  the  Portuguege  discoveries  produced  a  ii>irit  of  suc- 

cessful enterprise  in  England  ? 

610.  What  has  been  the  increase  of  population  iii  l^ritaia  Mnce  the  reign 

of  Elizabeth  ? 

611.  What  proportion  of  the  population  ift  supposed  to  be  employed  in 

manufactures  and  commerce  ? 

612.  How  docs  it  appear  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  national 

wealth  in  Britain  ? 

SECTION  XXXVII. 

613.  Who  werfe  the  parents  of  Charles  V.  ? 

614.  When  did  he  come  to  the  throne  of  Spain? 

615.  Who  was  tljie  competitor  of  Charles  V.  for  th^  throne  of  Austria  09 

the  death  of  Maximilian  ? 

616.  Who  was  king  of  England  at  this-thAe  ? 

617.  How  did  tlie  war  termiMHte  between  Chatle*,  «Bd  Francis  ? 

6 18.  W^ith  whom  did  Henty  Vftl.  take  part  on  the  renewal  of  tke  war? 
610.  What  iniittctd  Charlof  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Frwicis,  in  1M4' 


6fXL  V/hen  and  by  whom  was  the  order  of  Jesuits  foiiudc'ti' 

621.  What  was  the  principle  of  the  order  ? 

682.  What  gave  Charles  perpetual  disquiet  in  Germany  ? 

623.  At  what  age  and  where  did  he  resign  his  dominie  ns  ? 

SECTION  XXXVill. 

624.  What  was  the  condition  of  tHe  Germanic  empire  previous  tOvthe  reiga 

of  Maximilian  1.  ? 

625.  What  emperor  acquired  the  greatest  power  in  Oermany  ? 

SECTION  XXXIX. 

626.  What  important  events  distinguished  the  age  of  Charles  V.  ? 

627.  Who  was  a  leading  character  in  producing  the  Reformation  ? 
62l[.  Who  was  Rom^ii  Pontiff  at  this  time  ?      . 

629.  What  practice  of  the  Romish  church  did  Luther  first  attack  ^ 

630.  What  procured  Henry  VMl.  the  tiUe  of  Defender  of  thef  aith  .' 

631.  What  distinguished  reformer  arose  in  Switzerland? 

632.  What  tov.ereign.at  this  time  was  upon  the  thrones  of  Sweden,  Den- 

mark, and  Norway  ?. 

633.  Who  was  Gustavus  V^asa  ? 

634.  What  act  of  Leo  X  and  of  Christiem  H.  .contributed  to  the  reforma 

tion  in  the  north  ? 

635.  From  what  circumstance  did  the  Lutherans  deriye  the  name  of  Piot 

estants  ? 

636.  Who  became  a  distioo^ished  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  refor* 

niation  in  Geneva  ? 

637.  What  is  said  of  the  charaQfer  of  Calrin  ?  ' 

SECTION  XL. 

^38.  What  reformer  arose  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  Iburteenth  cen* 
tury  ? 

639.  In  what  way  had  WIckliffe  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land for  the  reformation  ?  . 

S40.  Who  was  the  immediate. cause  of  it? 

641.  What  led  Henry  VIII.  to  declare  himself  head  of  the  church  in  Eng- 

land? 

642.  When  did  he  die,  and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

643.  What  checked  the  progress  of  reformation  in  England,  in  the  year 

1363? 

644.  How  many  Protestants  suffered  mart3rrdoin  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 

in  ii^ngland  ? 

645.  In  whose  reign  did  the  Protestant  religion  become  established  accord- 

ing to  iU  presfent.  form  in  England  ? 

SECTION  XLl, 

646.  Who  discovered  America  ?  . 

64^.  To  whoni  did  he  apply  in  vain  for  aid  in  mal^og  discoveries  ? 

648.  Who  finally  furnished  him  for  the  voyage  ?\ . 

649.  How  long  after  Columbus  left  (be  Canaries,  before  he  discovered 

land?  1         •      "'    ; 

650.  In  which  of  his  voyages  did  he  discover  the  continent  of  America? 

651.  Frons  whom  was  the'name  of  America  received  ? 

65^'  How  did  the  Spaniards  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  discovered 

countries  ? 
663.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  conthient  of  America  explored  i 
6&4   How  long  had  the  Mexican  empirs  been  founded  at  thi«  time  f 
i65    Who  was  the  sovereign  of  it  ? 


•S6.  What  wa»  Uie  rotultof  the  coqieditien  ngainit  tli«  Mexicam? 

Cft7*  Who  and  with  what  ttkccess  attempted  to  tapertede  Cortei  ? 

658.  What  became  of  Montezuma  ? 

05^.  Who  was  his  successor,  and  what  became  of  him  ? 

660.  When  and  by  wliom  was  an  expedition  undertaken  against  Peru  ? 

66U  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  that  attended 

this  expedition  ?  ^ 

663.  What  became  of  D^AIma^ro  and  Pixarro? 

663.  What  con^itutcd  the  principal  value  of  the  American  Spanbh  pos- 

sessions ? 

SECTION  XLII. 

664.  What  effect  hfid  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  on  tht>  other  nations^ ol 

Europe^ 
^*S5.  Who  first  settled  Brazil,  Florida,  and  Canada  ?  . 

666.  From  what  did  Fngland  derive  her  right  to  her  American  settle* 

ments  ? 

667.  Who  first  planted  an  English  colony  in  America  ? 

668.  How  do  those  parts  of  America  at  first  settled  by  British  colonista 

C(>mpare  in  natural  richness  with  the  Spanish  possessions  i 

SECTION  XLIII. 

669.  What  was  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Lm  X.  ? 
670..  What  was  their  progress  i 

671.  In  what  arts  did  the  Italians  excel  ? 

673«  Who  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  painters? 
67^.  Who  were  Sonde  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  sculptors  f 
G74.  When  is  the  invention  of  engraving  on  copper  dated  ? 

SECTION  XLIV. 

675.  What  Is  tlie  character  of  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

676.  From  whom  did  the  Turks  take  the  island  of  Rhodes  ? 

677.  From  "what  ancient  nation  are  derived  the  principles  of  maritime  jti* 

rtsprudence  exbting  among  modern  nations  f 
676.  What  conquests\Ud  (he  Tu)'ks  make  in  the  sixteenth  century? 

SECTION  XLV. 

679.  Wliat  occasioned  a  revolution  in  Persia  in  the  latter  part  of  (he  fif- 

teenth century  ? 

680.  What,  is  the  government  of  Persia  ? 

681.  From  what  country  have  proceeded  the  conquerors  who  occasioned 

the  principal  I'evolutions  of  Asia  ? 

682.  What  singular  pl>enomenon  does  the  kingdom  of  Thibet  exhibit  ? 

SECTION  XLVI. 

683.  Who  has  furnished  the  earliest  accounts  of  India  ? 

684.  How  do  those '  accounts  compare  with  the  present  condition  of  the 

Hindoos  ? 

685.  When  did  the  Mahometans  begin  an  establishment  in  India  ? 

686.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Mogul  empire  la  the  beginning  of  the 

eighteenth  century  ?         ^       •  *      ' 

867.  Who  conquered  and  obtained  possession  cf  the  Mogul  empire  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ? 

SECTION  XLVII. 

666*  How  have  the  remains  of  the  ancient  knowledge  of  the  Kin 
freMTVed^ 


689.  Hov  baa  tbe  boily  of  Hindofr  people  been  cUvidod  ? 

690.  What  iuference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  classiAcatiott  of  the 

as  to  their  early  civilization  ? 

691.  What  was  the  civil  policy  of  the  ilindoos  in  the  time  of  Alexander 

the  great  ?  -       , 

695.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  some  Hindoo  compositions  lately  trani* 

lated  ? 
692|.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  seme  nnolertcal  tables  latdy  obtained  fran 

the  Bramins  by  M.  Gentil  ?         . 
694.  What  do  the  writings  of  the  Hindoo  priests  demonstrated 
69a.  What  i»  the  relig-ion  of  India  generally  ? 

SECTION  XLVIU. 

696.  What  is  said  of  the  laws  and  system  of  g^orernment  in  China  f 

69^.  When  did  the  Tartars  establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  sor*> 
ereigTity  of  China,?       ,    ,      .  • 

698.  When  and  by  whom  was.  the  emmra^qf  Japan  d^covered? 

699.  Who  carried  on  a  beneficial  trade  with  the  -people  of  Japain  i 
70Q..  W^hat  caused  this  trade  lo  be  broken  -oSi  - 

701.  ^Vhy  is  it  that  the  Dutch  are  siiJX  allowed' to  trade  with  tha  Japa 
nesc? 

SECTION  ?;u:?!:. 

703.  To  whom  does  Sir  William  Jones  trace  the  origin  of  the  Q^iiew? 

703.  What  is  the  gfovernment  of  China  ?  * 

704.  If  ow  are  honours  bestowed  in  China  f     ^      .    *  . 

705.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sciences  in  China  at  this  time  ? 

706.  WhatTirts  in  China  are  carried  to  great  perfection  i 

707.  What  are  the  morals  bf  the  Chrae^  ? 

708.  What  Chinese  writer  is  said  io  have  produced  a  good  system  of  mo- 

rality? '  . 

709.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  the  higher  mandarins  ? 

SECTION  L. 

710.  What  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bailly  concerning  the  arts  and.  sciences 

among  the  nations  of  the  east  ? 

711.  How  long  have  they  been  stationary  with  the  Chinese? 

7t^.  At  how  early  a  period  s^e  the  Chaldeans  represented  to  baye.  befi| 
.   an  enlightened  people  ? 

713.  Is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bailly  well  fpunded  ? 

SECTION  Li. 

714.  Who  took  Calais  from  the  English  for  the  Frenph? 

715.  How  long  had  it  been  in  possession  of  the  English? 
7S6.  What  was  the  character  of  Philip  11.  ? 

717.  The  government  did  he  confer  on  the  Prince  of  Orange? 

718.  For  yfhskt  pufpo8e.did  he  establish  the  Inquisition  in  those  pi^TiiKi^t^. 

719.  W^hat  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of  the  se^en  united 

provinces?  .       ..    «...   .       —  ,  ,       .     .      \'    .    ; 

720.  What  is  the  chief  magistrate  called! 

731.  What  became  of  the  Prince  of  Orange?  .   . 

7||2.  Who  aided  thi»  re^bUc  in  obtaining  independence^  . ';    r  ■.. 

sectio:n  Lii,  : 

723.'  What  was  the  government  bfthe  tcVen  united  provinces  ?. 

He*  S^*^  important  evU  is  there  in  the  constitution. of  ^«e«Venilrien»4,' 

755.  What  was  the  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate  I  f    ,  C^' 


.  Who  ahnost  MmihiUtod  tli«  republic  ^ 
itkJ  t99s  y/hm  wm  the  Stadtholdenhip  mAde  herediUnr  • 

"  SECTION  UII. 

I*  729*  How  was  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands  compeniated  to  Philip  11.  ? 

729.  When  did  he  take  possession  of  Portugal  ? 

id  730.  What  naval  enterprise  engaged  the  attention  of  Philip  ? 

7314  What  was  the  result  of  it? 

735.  What  is  the  character  of  Philip  ? 

SECTION  LIV. 

733.  What  accelerated  the  progress  of  reformation  in  Franee  i 
t     734.  What  two  parties  wcreen^^aged'in  a  civil  war  in  the  latter  paft  el 
li  ^     the  sixteenth  century  ? 

7^.  When  was  the  massacre  of  St.  bfirtholomew  ? 

736.  What  was  the  character  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  ? 
i'     737.  Who  were  his  two  immediate  successors  ? 

738.  What  became  of  them  ? 
f    739.  What  great  project  Was  Henry  IV.  meditating^,  when  mieatsfaiated  f 

SECTION  LV. 

f     740.  When  did  fUizabeth  come  to  the  throne  of  England  ? 

741.  What  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  during  her  reign  ? 

742.  What  fixed  a  stain  on  EI izabe^^s  character  ?  :    ; 

743.  Under  what  pn^tence  did  Mary  of  Scots  assume  the  arms  and  title ol 

queen  of  England  ? 

744.  What  form  of  religion  became  established  in  Scotland,  in  the  reigii  of 
,  Klizabf:th? 

745.  Who  was  a  distinguished  reformer  in  Scotland? 
^46.  Who  were  the  two  husbands  of  Mary  ? 

747.  How  came  Mary  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  f 
1l4S, ,  Under  what  pretence  was  Mary  condeunned  and  execvted  ^ 
749*  How  long  was  she  a  captive  in  England? 
'     7S0.  At  what  age  and  when  did  Elizabeth  die  t 

SECTION  LVI. 

» 

^Vho  succeeded  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  of  England  f 
»2.  What  rendered  James  unpopular  with  his  subjects  f 
753.  What  was  the  object  of  the  gunpowder  treason  ? 

764.  By  whom  was  the  conspiracy  formed  ? 
fes.  "^Vhat  was  a  favourite  object  with  James  ? 

756.  Who  was  his  successes? 

757.  What  were  some  of  the  principal  subjects  of  dispute  between  Chariee 
and  his  parliaments  ? 

'}5&  What  caused  the  Scots  to  rebel  and  take  up  arms  against  ^e  goTem- 

ment  of  Chaises? 
759.  What  t^o  distinguished  individuals  at  this  time  were  impeached  by 

the  commons  and  beheaded  ? 
790.  What  impoiioht  bccttrrenee  wais  there  at  this  thne  in  Ireland  ? 
^6\,  When  the  civil  war  commenced,  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  kiog, 

and  who  on  that  of  tAe  paMiament? 
79S.  Whd  directed  Che  iHeasures  of  the  army  of  parliament  ? 
763.  In  what  way  was  Cromwell  able  to  procure  the  death  of  Charles  f 
7$4i  When  Was  he  beheaded  ? 

765.  How  far  were  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  justifiable  r 


M 


sEcmoN  uia. 

T66*  What  part  did  the  parliament  of  Scdtland  4ake in  vegafd  te'thaltiaif 

767.  On  what  condition  was  Charles  II.  proclaimed  king*  of  Scotland  ? 

768.  Who  were  the  Covenant^i  of  Scotland  ? 

769.  What  became  of  Charles  II.  when  overcome  hy  Cromwell? 
no.  What  was  the  tHle  of  Cromwell  ? 

771.  What  was  the  character  of  his  government? 

772.  At  what  age  did  he  die,  and  who  was  his  successor? 

773:  What  was  the  parliament  called  that  put  to  death  ktn«^  Charies? 
774»  Under  what  circumstances  and  .when  was  Charles  II.  restered  i 

BEGTiON  LVIfl. 

773.  What  was  the  character  of  Charles  II.  ? 

770.  When  were  the  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory  first  known,  and  horn 

were  they  applied  ? '         . 

777.  Who  was  the  successor  pf  Charles  II.  ? 

778.  What  made  him  unpopular  with  his  subjects .' 

779.  By  what  means  was  Charles  remoyed  from  the  throne  ?. 

780.  On  whom  was  the  crown  then  settled  ? 
78U  What  became  of  James?  * 

,  SECTION  LIX. 

7^.  To  what  period  may  the  rudiments  of  the  English  eoBstitiifioft  kt 
traced? 

783.  In  whose  reign  was  instituted  the  trial  by  jury? 

784.  In  whose  reign  did  the  Magna  Churta  originate  ? 

785.  In  whose  reign  was  the  act  of  Habeat  Ccr/m#  pasted.? 

786.  Of  what  does  the  parliament  of  Great  -Britain  consist  ? 
7a7.  Of  what  does  the  house  of  lords  consist  ? 

788.  Of  what  does  the  bouse  of  commons  oon^st  ? 

789.  What  is  th«  act  of  Habeas  Corpus? 

.  SECTION  LX. 

790.  How  are  the  pecuniary  supplies  of  the  sovereign  obtained  ? 

791.  When  did  the  English  national  debt  arise^? 

792.  What  constitutes  the  Sinking  Fund  ? 

793.  Is  it  probable  the  debt  will  ever  become  extinct  ? 

SECTION  LXI. 

794.  To  what  minister  was  France  indeb(«:d  for  much  of  her  good 

in  the -reign  of  Lewis  Xlll.  ? 

795.  What  was  the  character  of  Lewis  XIII.  ? 

796.  What  became  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  in  the  reij^  of  Lewis 
•     XIII.?  * 

797.  When  did  he  die  ? 

SECTION  LXII. 

798.  What  weak  and  despicable  act  did  Philip  III.'  commit?    .. ,     .,-  . 

799.  When  did  PcMttigal  become  an  independent  'sorereienatv  ?       ^  ^ 

800.  Who  became  her  first  king  ?  Z^  „.     *^'^ 

801.  What  is  said  of  JSpain  in  the  reigns  of  PhUip  ill.  waA^^f^i  ^tts 

SECTION  LXIIL      ^ /  ^ Z  ti^,  11"^ 
803.  What  was  the  condition  of  Germany  when  rharltm  Y  r  rtWiritc  d  Mw 
throne?  ;  .  .       .        ^  *  c^rV  «9M 

'  808.  What;wa8  then  and  for  a  long  peilod  fift^rwttHN  a^n*ii»#ibf  ^IMIiia 
tion  m  Germany ?  -  x.^t^-h. 


1 


^       I 


1104.  WlMt  peace  put  a  periotl  to  this  conte&tioti?  ^ 

805.*  Wkien  did  the  pcare  of  Westphalia  take  place  *. 

SECl'ION  LXIV. 

806.  When  did  Lewis  XiV.  cnme  to  the  throue  of  Fiiuoe? 

H07.  At  what  age  ? 

nod.  M'hat  led  to  a  civil  war  ia  the  early  part  of  his  reign? 

809.  When  did  Maz^irin  die  ? 

BfO.  What  change  took  place* in  the  sdTairs  of  FVance  at  this  time  ? 

Ill  1.  What  was  reckoned  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  impolitic  measures 

of  Lewis  XIV.  ? 
819.  What  was  the  state  of  the  finances  of  France  in  the  latter  parted 

Uie  fei^n  on^fewis  XIV.  ? 
•is.  What  character  is  ^iTen  of  L^wis  XIV.  ? 
%W.  At  what  age  and  when  did  he  die  ? 

SECTION  LXV. 

81S>  What  change  took  place  in  the  o^ovemment  of  France,  under  the 
Capetiaa  race  of  kin^  ? 

816.  What  power  arose  to  limit  and  check  the  royal  prerogativei  in  and 

from  the  reign  of  l^ewis  XIII. 

817.  What  made  the  powers  of  parliament  a  constant  subject  of  disputed 

818.  In  what  way  was  the  crown  of  France  to  descend  ^ 

819.  What  was  the  established  religion  of  France  ? 

8^.  What  took  place  in  the  assembly  of  the  Galilean  church,  in  168S  ? 

SECTION  LXVI. 

^1.  What  two  distinguished  churacters   in  the  north  of  Europe  weic 

contemporary  with'Le^is  XIV.  ? 
822.  Wiien  is  Russia  said  to  have  received  Chrialianity  I 
VS^Z^  Wliat  sovereign  first  published  a  code  of  laws  in  Russia? 

824.  When  was  Siberia  added  to  the  Russian  empire  ? 

825.  When  and  how  did  Peter  become  master  of  the  Russian  empire  I 

826.  How  was  the  early  part  of  his  life  spent  ? 

82^;.  What  method  did  he  adopt  to  improve  himself  in  the  sciences  and 

useful  arts  f 
828.  When  and  at  what  age  did  Charles  XI!.  come  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  ? 
828.  At  what  age  and  with  what  success  was  bis  first  campaign  made  ? 
830.  What  change  did  he  effect  in  the  government  of  Poland  ? 
891.  By  whom  was  he  defeated? 

832.  How  many  of  his  airmy  remained  to  him  after  this  defeat  ? 

833.  To  what  means  di^  Charles  then  resort  to  regain  his  lost  power  ? 

834.  What  became  of  Charles  XIL  ? 

835.  When  did  Peter  the  Great  die  ? 

SECTION  LXVIl. 

896«  Who  were  the  principal  philosophers  in  the  seventeenth  cent^y  I 

837.  For  what  was  Galileo  imprisoned? 

IBS.  What  rastitutions  were  formed  which  contributed  to  the  advance- 

ment  of  science  and  the  arts  ? 
8M>  What  work  of  Newton  contains  the  elements  of  all  philosophy  ? 
848.  What  was^liocke^s  theory  concemmg  the  human  mind  ? 
841.  What  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  poetic&l  productions  tA 

modem  thnes  ? 
•42.  Who  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets  t 
•43»  Who  were  diftiafiiisheA  writers  m  hittory  during  the  18lfa  and  mb 
'    ^  8  •    '    ' 
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APPENDIX 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS, 

SECTION  I. 

II44.  What  GoniUtatea  the  basts  of  the  first  historical  records  ? 

•«&.  How  can  we  account  for  the  fahuloas' relations  of  the  first  histo* 

rians  f 
946.  From  what  period  are  the  details  in  profane  history  tp  be  received 

as  facts  I 

847.  What  historical  records  are  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  far 

tional? 

848.  What  liistorical  facts  do  they  contain,  not  found  in  otliei^  history  T 

# 

SECTION  11. 

84d«  Who  were  the  Israelites  ? 

850.  yv\if  were  iiiey  suffered  to  be  subdued  by  the  Romans  ? 

851.  In  what  condition  do  their  descendants  exist  ? 

85<8.  What  circumstance  illustrates  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  pro* 
phetic  writings  f 

SECTION  III. 

86J.  Hpw  long^  before  Herodotus  did  Moses  liye  ? 

854.  What  acknowledg^ient  did  Porphyry  make  as  to  the  antiquity  of 

the  writings  of  Moses  ? 
155.  What  pa»an  traditions  confirm  the  truth  oT  the  Pentateuch  ? 

856.  What  is  .said  of  Zoroaster? 

857.  What  Jewish  historian  successfully  vindicates  the  authority  of  tlie 

Jewish  scriptures  ? 

SECTION  IV. 

^  * 

858.  What  are  the  principal  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis? 

859.  What  remarlEable  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  there  conceruimg  C-yriis  ^ 

860.  And  what  one  concernin|^  Babylon  ? 

861.  What  was  the  lenrth  of  time  from  the  giving^  of  the  law  to  Moses  to 

the  reformation  m  worship  and  g^dver^ment  of  the  Jews  by  N^ha- 
miah  ? 

862.  ^Vhat  hereditary  distinction  of  rank  existed  among  the  Jews?.. 

863.  What  is  said  of  Moses,  £i!sha,  an(f  Gideon  ? 

864.  What  internal  undoubted  characteristic  of  truth  is  there  in  tlie  scrip* 

tures  ? 

I  SECTION  V.  . 

865.  WietfvraB  the  creation  of  the  world  accomplished  >  -j     -     '        -^  / 
866.^{What  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  'the  mateal- 

luTiansf    -^  . 

B67.^^'ttow  long^-did  some  of  the  oldest  of  them  lire  fT"' 
868.^  Why  did  the  Almighty  destroy  the  world  by  a  deluge  of  mUr  f 
889.  Who  were  saved  from  it  and  by  what  means  I 

870.  Who  wefe  tome  of  the  first  inventers  of  the  uieftil  arCi? 

SECTION  VI. 

871.  What  is  said  of  the  three  sons  of  Koali? 


] 


97%*  VVh»t  is  the  moat  imporlant  ev«iit  between  Um  Mag*  aad  lk«  «■!/ 

of  Abraham  ? 

873*  or  what  city  was  Babel  the  bcg^inning;  ? 

SECTION  VIL 

894  Trom  whom  do  the  Jews  derive  then  origin  ? 

875.  What  relationship  was  there  between  Jacob  and  Abraham? 

876.  How  came  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  to  be  in  Kgfypt  ? 

877.  By  what  means  was  he  made  gpovemor  of  Eg^pt? 

878.  How  came  his  father  and  bmthren  to  remoye  thither  ? 
879*  Haw  loag^  did  the  Israelites  remain  in  Egypt  ?  "^ 

880.  What  were  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  •with  their  loMriot 

a?  , 

881.  How  long  after  leaving  ^SJP^  ^i^  Moses  die  f 

SECTION  VIII. 

.882.  /What  caused  a  league  to  be  (brmed  between  the  Syrian  chiefs  f 

883.  Who  wa3  th^  successor  of  Moses  in  the  government  of  Israel  i 

884.  How  were  the  Israelites  royemed  alter  the  death  of  Joshua.^ 

885.  VVho  were  the  twoJast  Judges  of  Israel  ? 

886.  What'Change  took  place  in  the  government  on  the  death  of  Samvvl  ^ 


//  i  fi*  i'  ^'  ••  ''^ 


SECTION  IX.    .  ) 

C87.  What  was  the  original  government  of  Israel  called  ? 

b88.  What  moral  and  political  change  took  place  on  the  death  of  J«tbi*« 

in  the  condition  of  Israel  ? 
88i^. .  \Vhy  was  the  regal  government  introduced  I 

SECTION  X.  / 

890.  Ifow  long  did  Saul  reign  oyer  Isratel?    'it      •.  /  .-.    -  v 

891.  By  what  means  was  David  raised  to  th^throu«  as  his  successor? 
89?.  What  prosperous  events  characterize i  the  reign  of  David? 

893.  What  adverse  ones  cliaracterlzed  it  ?  ^  t    ^ 

894.  How  long  did  David  reign,  and  who  succeeded  him  ?  kc  ?  v.  *  J 


898.  By  what  naine)  wereljla*  iyvo  kingdoms  subsequently  to  thb  dtrisiun 

called  ^.Jj^''  f^-^^y  J'^^/a  //..  . 

899.  What  became  of  tlie^en  tribes  who  constituted  the  kingdom  of  It 

rae.l  ?  ^  . 

900.  Whence  sprang  the  Samarilatis ?  '  •' 

901.  When  and  in  what  manner  ended  the  kingdom  of  Judah.^ 

SECTION  XI. 

902.  How  long  were  the  Jews  held  capti\e  in  Babybn  v\  *        ^        ,  /^ 

903.  By  whoni  were  they  released  ?..'   '^'  "  ' ;'  /'^    • '>;     •    -'    -'  ''  ■*- 
904v  From  wliM time  andcircumstanfefe  were  the  Israc^tc?  called  Jews* 
905.  What  cisiused  Alexander  the  great  to  march  to  Jerusalem  with  hos- 
tile intentions  ?  , 

906. 'By.  what  means  was  he  appeased  .^ 

907.  What  favours  did  he  then  bestow  on  them  ? 

908.  What  advantiige^id  Ptolemy  take  of  the  regard  which  the  JewipiUd 

to  the  Sabbath? 

909.  In  what  manner  did  the  five  brothers  named  Maccabeus  becbntt  dii' 

tinguished  ? 

910.  Who  was  their  father?     ' 


M !.  When  andl  by-  whonk  were  th^-5cwf  iubJeGiL-d  to  Uit  li^m«ii)r»  ? 
01$.  Who  was  then  placud  on  the  throne  of  Darid  under  the  protcctioa 
of  the  Romans  ? 

913.  By  wlifit  memorable  event  was  the  relg^n  of  Ilerod  distioi^ished  ? 

914.  By  whom  and  when  was  the  Jewish  nation  extin|;uished  l 

915.  IIow  many  Jews  are  stt^.poftcd  tx>  hare  perished  in  Uieir  iauit  wti 

with  the  Romans  ? 

SECTION  XII. 

916*  What  is  the  period  of  scriptaral  history  ? 

9i7.  Where  is  it  supposed  that  the  Jews  obtained  their  knowled^r^of  tlM 

arts  nud  sciences  ? 


918.  What  was  the  state  of  commerce  among  the  Jews  ? 

919.  With  what  inference  d^JCs  Tytler  conclude  his  work 


on  history  ? 


CONTINUATION,  OR  PART  THIRD 

SECTION  ). 

9W.  What  was  the  age  of  LewU  XV.  when  the  crown  of  France  descend 

ed  to  him  ? 
9S!.  When  and  what  heirs  to  the  crown    f^Francc,  died  within  a  few 

months  ? 
922.  What  made  it.  necessary  for  France  <  *   th^  death  of  Lewis. XIV,  it 

preserve  peace  with  foreign  states  ? 
9f3.  Who  was  reg-cnt  of  France  during  the  n  inority-of  Lewis  XV.  ?  > 
924.  What  disting^uished   minister  was  at  the  court  of  Spain,  in:  this 
period  ? 
,      925.  What  was  the  character  of  tlie  duk*  of  Orleans,  the  regent  of 

France  ^ 

926.  By  what  means  were  the  duchies  of  Lo*i  iin  and  Bar  made  to  rev«K 

to  France  ? 

SECl'ION  II. 

927.  Who  sLucecdcd  queen  Anne  on  the  throne  6(  Britain^ 

928.  ^Vhat  acts  of  i^rliament  had  passed  connected  witli  the '  Accession 

of  Geor*^  1 .  concerning  rellg^ion  ? 
9^0.  When  did  he  enter  his  new  dominions  ? 
«*J0.  Mow  did  the  rebellion  of  1715  in  Scotlaml,  terminate? 
931.  By  what  riame  weire  the  adherents  to  the  Pretender  called  ? 
9.^2.  By  what  name  was  the  party  called  to  whicii  Georjje  I.  commiUed 

the  government  of  the  realm  ? . 
933.  Who  was  king  of  Sweden' at  this  time  ? 
934..  For  vIvaI  purpose  and  by  whom  was  he  nearly  uistigated  to  JafftMii 

Britain  ?  '     • 

935.  What  ruined  the  prospects  of  Alberoni  ? 
933.  In  what  way  did  he  attempt  obtaining  reverge  ? 

937.  Why  did  he  not  succeed  ? 

938.  At  what  age  and  when  did  George  I.  die  ? 

SECTION  HI. 

989.  When  did  Charles  VI.  become  emperor  cf  Austria  and  Gennanyr 
WO.  UTio  was  the  Au?trian  commander  in  the  first  war  of  Charles  VI 

with  the  Tu«ks.*  * 


^i^l^-  W)l%t  MTM^meat  did  he  make  for  the  lUsceut  of  Ui«  Austrian 
.  ,   crown? 

94t.  What  was  this  arranc«ment  or  his  act  in  makinc  it  called  f 

943.  When  did  Charlei  Vl.  die,  and  who  sQcceeded  him  ? 

944.  Was  she  permitted  to  eojoj  nnmoleiited  the  dominions  descended  U 
\ . ..        '  her  ? 

945.  What  circumstances  were  calculated  to  raise  np  competitors  for  dTf 

feren t  pai  ts  of  her  estates  ?  ^ 

946.  Who  was  the  most  forward  and  actire  of  the  queea^s  opponents  ? 

947.  What  prevented  the  competitors  of  the  queen  from  succeeding;  in 

obtaining;  their  claims  i 
1^4Q*  Which  one  of  them  succeeded  in  obtaining;  the  imperial  crown  ai 
1741  ? 

949.  How  long;  alter  this  did  h^  Uvp  i  . 

950.  On  his  death  Ivho  obtuti^d  the  imperial,  crown  i 

-  951.  When  did  the  peace  of  Aiz-Ia-Chapel]e  tal^e  place  ? 

SECTION  lY. 

95S.  At  what  time  and  age  did  Oeoi>g;e  II.  come  to  the  throne  of  fiaf- 

land? 
963»  Who  was  his  queen  ?         * 

954.  Who  was  prime  minister  of  Eng;land  at  this  time  f 

955.  What  caused  him  to  tviign  ? 

956.  ""Upon  what  two  occasions  had  his  views  been  thwarted .' 

957.  When  did  he  die  > 

9&8.  What  interesting  event  occurred  in  Scotland  the  same  year  ? 

959.  \Vhat  was  the  object  of  the  insurrection  in  Scotland  ? 

960.  In  what  battle  were  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  iamily  for  ever  blasted  f 
96  h  What  became  of  the  heir  of  this  family  after  that  battle  ? 

9f'2.  WbHt  is  considered  the  most  melancholy  circumstance  aiteadfaig 

the  Scottish  rebellion  ^ 
9C3.  What  sing;ular  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in.  the  year  1751  * 

964.  When  and  at  what  ag;e  did  George  II.  die  ? 

« 

SECTION  V. 

965.  By  what  treaty  was  the  house  of  Hanover  effectually  established 

on^the  British  throne  ? 

966.  How  was  the  British  naval  force  left  by  this  treaty  compared  wttb 

the  naval  forces  of  other  European  nations  I 

967.  What  did  Austria  lose  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ?    > 

968.  What  did  Prussia  gain  by  it? 
969-  How  ai4  it  efiect  Holland  ? 

mo.  By  what  means  was  Russia  introduo^d  into  tjie  southern  states  or 
Europe? 

SECTION  VI 

"971.  What  became  a  subject  of  jealousy  and  future  wajfare,  after  tke 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  between  France  and  England? 

972.  In  what  respect  did  the  peace  of  Europe,  in  1748,  ei^tend  to  Asia 

and  America?  ■,.".'' 

973.  What  French  goVeinor  In  the  ^t  Indies;  attempt^^^  t4>  bring  the 

Mo£ul  emjpire  u^der  the  'dQlninion'of  ^kxice  ? 

974.  In  whu  way  did  the  Fir^nBh  Ih  America  gain  a^  advantage  over  the 
*        English? 

976.  When  did  the  French  war  in  America  commence  ? 
-976.  What  number  of  French  merchant  vessels  was  captured  aa^  e^r- 
ried  into  the  IngOsh  pbrti  the  first jrear  of  Oie  war? 

9* 


9T7.  When  the  war  was  extended  to  Europe,  wl»at  powwi 

themselves  ag^ainst  each  other  ? 
•78,  Who  was  king^  of  Prussia  at  this  time  ? 
979.  What  is  his  character  ? 
•)I10.  What  has  this  war  been  termed  ? 
9BI.   How  many  men  have  been  supposed  to  hate  perished  annuallj  is 

(he  campaigns  of  it  ? 
9li2.  What  advantage  did  the  KngUsh  gain  in  America  f 
983.  What  new  ally  did  France  obtain  in  the  year  of  1761  ? 
9fi4k  What  induced  him  to  join  the  kague  against  England? 
9fJ5.  What  advantages  did  England  gain  by  this  war  ? 
*  ^iiC.  U'hat  change  in  the  ministry  of  England  contributed  to  the  peace ' 

SECTION  VII. 

987«  When  did  George  III.  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Britain  ? 

988.  What  was  one  of  his  first  acts  which  showed  him  to  be  the  friend 

of  liberty  ? 

•89.  vVhat  gave  rise  to  distressing  tumults  in  the  year  1762? 

990.  HofT  did  the  measures  of  lord  Bute  ditfer  from  thote  of  Mr.  Pitt  ? 

991.  What  contributed  to  make  the  first  years  ot  George  III.  unquiet? 

992.  What  besides  public  addresses  and  remonstrances  contributed  to  llie 

popular  fervour  and  agitation  of  public  feeling  at  this  period? 

993.  Whait  constitutional  question  came  under  discussion  at  this  time  ? 

994.  For  what  la  the  year  1764  remarkable? 

SECTION  VIII. 

996.  What  was  the  pretence  for  taxing  the  American  colonies  ? 

996.  What  was  the  first  instance  of  imposing  direct  taxes  without  their 

consent  ? 
99T.  When  was  this  imposed  ? 

998,  When  was  it  formally  repealed  ? 

999.  What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  Americans  did  not  con- 

template independence  when  they  first  made  opposition  to  the 
British,  government  ? 

1000.  How  long  was  it  after  the  passing  of  the  stamp  act  befjre  the  cMn- 

mencement  of  hostilities  f 

1001.  When  and  where  was  American  independence  declared? 

KX)3*  Who  were  sent  to  France,  and  when,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  Aacri* 

cans  ? 
f003.  What  other  powers  besides  that  of  France^  united  against  Ekigland? 

1004.  When  did  Great  Britain  ratify  the  treaty  which  admitted  tbe  Aner- 

ican  independence  ? 

SECTION  IX. 

1005.  Who  laid  the  foundation  f .^r  the  French  revolution  ? 

1006.  Why  were  the  Jesuitsi  banished  from  Portugal  in  the  year  1750  ? 

1007.  What  charge  was  attempted  to  be -fixed  on  tlvem  at  Par&,.flubfe* 

quent  to  this  ?    . 

1008.  When  was  the  order  of  Jesuits  abolished  in  France  ? 

1009.  From  what  other  countries  were  they  expelled,  and  when? 

1010.  Whom  did  the  dauphm  of  France,  afterwards  Lewis  XIV.  toany? 

1011.  When  did  he  come  to  the  throne  ? 

1012.  When  was  an  alliance  formed  between  the  court  of  VersalUei  «Ml 

America? 

1013.  Who  were  the  most  eminent  fsiei^s  of  liberty  in  the  British  ptrik 
^        ment? 

101?:  What,  at  this 'time,  produced  an  extraocdinfiiry -effect  on  tiie  IM 
■iant,  againi>  the  extravagance  of  the  French  court  ? 


to  15.  Whiil  particular  difllcuUies  had  the  king  to  eacoiinter  f 

10]  6    SVhat,  in  the  year  1783,  tended  to  tiasteu  the  French  revolalta 

and  brings  matters  to  a  crisis  ? 
t0t7.  Who  drst  called  for  the  states-g^eoeral  ? 

1018.  Who  was  in  the  French  ministry  when  the  states-general  was  dll- 

ed/ 

SECTION  X. 

1019.  What  inconsistency  was  there  in  the  conduct  of  Maria  Thereta  eon* 

.  ceming  Poland  ? 
1030.  What  ted  to  a  war  between  Austria  and  t^russia,  in  the  year  1778  f 

1021.  What  part  did  Austria  take  in  regard  to  the  war  for  American  in- 

dependence? 

1022.  When  and  at  what  a^  iid'Maria  Theresa  die  ? 

8ECTIOJN  XI. 

1023.  How  long  before  the  death  of  his  mother,  Maria  Theresftf  did  ^ 

seph  iT.  come  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Austria? 
Ip24.  In  what  manner  did  he  labour  to  acquii'e  the  inforiuation  needful  t*- 
■     ,  his  subjects  ? 

1025.  What  was  the  population  of  his  domin'ons  ? 

1026.  What  important  edict  was  passed  by  him,  October  31, 1781  i    . 

1027.  When  did  the  Netherliuids  declare  themselyes  independent  of  Ant' 

tria? 

1028.  When  did  Joseph  IT.  die,  and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

1029.  How  long  did  Leopold  reign  ? 
\(y30.  Who  succeeded  him  and  whef*  ? 

1031*  What  evil  did  he  experience  lroi|^  taking  part  against  the  fVench 
revolutionists  f 

1032.  By^whom  were  the  Austrians  assisted  against  the  French  in  the 

^  war  of  17tf9  ' 

SECTION  XU. 

1033.  When  was  the  states-genetal  assembled  ? 

1034.  What  'V^as  the  French  state  prison  called  f 

1035.  What  became  of  it? 

1036.  How  many  families  were  there  at  this  time  in  France  of  the  ancient 

hereditary  nobility  ? 
KK)7.  In  what -way  did-  the  king  attempt  to  rescue  himself  from  the  rt- 

straints  imposed  on  him  ? 
1038.  When  was  the  national  assembly  dissolved? 
1039i  What  prevented  Sweden  and  Russia  from  engaging  in  hottilitiM 

against  the  French  ? 
.  1040.  What  furnished  the  demagogues  with  opportunity  for  charging  thi 

king  with  making  war  upon  his  people  ? 

1041.  What  has  this  period  of  the  French  history  been  called  ? 

1042.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France  ? 

1043.  How  many,  suspected  of  being  aristocrats,  were  assassinated  on  th« 

second  of  September?  ,       ' 

1044.  When  was  the  king  brought  to  trial  ? 
,104^  When  was  he  executed?     ,    \ 

1046.  Into  how  many  factions  were'  the  re^olatiinlsts  divided,  and  wmI 

were  they  called  ?'•*>   N^  ,         . 

1047.  Which  one  triumphed  ? 

10#*  mf  In^  became  of  the  <|tteeo  of  France  ? 


SECTION  XIII. 

1049.  What  change  (o^k  plac«  In  the  minuUry  of  Great  Brttala  after  At 

peace  with  America  ? 
fO&O.  Wiio  9ucceeded  Mr.  Fox  in  the  British  ministry  ? 
1051.  What  if  the  Sinkuiir^and  of  Great  Britain? 
K)&^.  What  important  prosecution  was  ujidertaken  at  this  time  bjr  tt|it 

British  parliament  ?  ^ 

1053.  ^How  long;  did  it  last,  and  what  was  its  result  ?  // 

1054.  When  was  the  attention  of  the  hous^  of  commons  first  called  ta  the 

slave  trade? 

1055.  When  was  it  abolished  ?  - 

1056.  What  event  compelled  the  British  parliament  to  meet  on  the  SCibi 

of  November^  1780?  ' 

1057.  What  occurrence  arose  to  threaten  ^war  between  England  and 

Spain,  in  (he  year  1790  ? 

1058.  What  led  to  the  declaration  of  war  a«;ainst  the  ktn^of  Great 

Britain,  by  France,  in  the  year  1793? 

1059.  With  what  success  was  the  war  prosecuted^ 

1060.  Wnat  important  occurrence  took  place  it)  Ireland,  1708  ? 

"  1061.  What  hnportant  event  to  Ireland  succeeded  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion?     ' 
t06S.  What  took  place  in  India  during;  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
centurjp*?  • 

1063.  What  led  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  between  France  and  England^ 

October  1st,  1801? 

•       ■ 

SECTION  XIV. 

1064.  What  was  the  situation  of  Frai;ice  towards  the  close  of  the  f^tit 

1793?  * 

1065.  What  took  place  on  the  <17th  of  November,  1793  ? . 

1066.  What  alteratioh  was  there  made  in  the  calend:^'^ 

1067.  When  and  where  did  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  disting;uish  himself f 

1068.  What  became  of  Robespierre  ? 

J069.  ^  What  was  the  gfovemment  of  France,  established  irnd  prodaiaiid 
in  1795?  ' 

1070.  What  were  the  a&irs  of  France  externally  at  this  time  ? 

1071.  Who  were  some  of  her  most  disling;uished  gpenerals  ? 

1072.  What  territories  were  added  to  the  French  republic  ? 

1073.  What  became  of  Lewis  XVII.  ? 

SECTION  XV.  ' 

1074.  When  did  &>nap^te  receive  the  chief  cou^mand  of  the  French 

army  in  Italy? 

1075.  What  was  his  age  at  that  time  ? 

10«€.  On  the  reduction  of  Mantua,  what  did  he  state  to  his  soldienfaid 

been  their  success  ? 
1077.  Why  wete  the  Venetians  «nwi)Iiiig;  to  take  part  either  *with  (he 

Austrians  or  French  ? 
1070.  Of  what  dishonourable  conduct  was  Bonapaurte  gul^y,  inreU^tion 

to  the  Venetians  ?   ,    . 
1079.  What  took  place  on  the  4th  and  ^th  of  September,  .17Q7^ 
I^-  Upon  what  expedition,  did  BonaqMOle  enter,  in  the  year  1796  f    < 

1081.  What  success  did  he  have  in  this  expedition  ? 

1082.  What  lessened  his  triumph  and  eave  a  new  turn  to  the  war  f  I 

1083.  What  change  took  plaqe  in  the  French  government  on  Benamrti^ 

retem  iron  i;i7Pt  ?     .  i^ 


.664.  When,  by  whom  and  with  what  retult  wai  the  bftttte  of  Mmihm 
i»aght?  ^^ 

108s&.  When  and  between  whom  was  the  treaty  of  LnneTilU  tigned  f 
t086.  Wlien  and  between  whom  was  the  treaty  of  Amieos  i%ned  ? 
1087.  What  was  the  French  power,  and  m^t  were  her  poaseationt  at  fliie 
.  time? 

SECTION  XVI.  . 

1068.  What  regulation  did  Bonaparte  make  for  reli^on  in  France  * 

1089   'What  took  place  on  the  2d  of  Au^st,  1802  f 

lOdO.  What  led  to  a  renewal  of  hosttUties  between  France  and  Enzland 

1803? 
]091«  On  Ibe  renewal  of  liostilitiee,  what  seeurity  did  Bonaparte  take  ftr 

the  future  good  conduct  of  Eng^land  f 
1092.  What  military  enterprise  did  he  project? 
i093.  What  took  place  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  the  2d  of  December, 

1804?     '  . 

1094.  Why  did  general  Moreau  come  to  America  ? 

1095.  What  induced  Ruitia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  to  unite  in  hostiBtiei 

agfthisi  Napoleon  ?  •  /  ' 

1096.  What  took  place  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1805  ? 

1097.  AAer  what  battle  did  the  emperor  of  Austria  solicit  peace  ? 

I6l98«  What  appeared  to  lead  to  the  exaltation  of  Joaeph  Bonaparte  to 

the  throne  of  Naples  ? 
.1099.  What  change  took  place  Jn  the  government  of  Holland,  in  1806^ 

1 100.  What  change  took  place,  in  tfie  same  year,  in  the  political  conditioa 

of  Germany  ?  • 

1 101.  How  came  Bonaparte  to  be  in  Berlin,  in  November,  of  this  year  ? 
.1 102.  W^hat  extraordinary  decree  did  he  dictate,  while  tbere^ 

1103.  What  concessions  did  the  emperor  of  Russia  make  to  the  French 

emperor  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  ? 

SECTION  XVU. 

1104.  When  did  Charles  IV.  come  to  tlie  throne  of  France? 

'1  lO&r  What  caused  the  Spaniards,  in  1793,  to  invade  France  ? 

1 106.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  invasion  to  Spain  ? 

1107.  By  what  means  did  St.  Domingo  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French? 

1 108.  What  led  to  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  in  1805  ? 

1 109.  Why  did  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  remove  to  America,  and  when  ? 

1 110.  On  what  account  was  Ferdinand  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the 

Spanish  authorities  ? 

1111.  By  what  means  was  the  Spanish  throne   declared  vacant  and 

Joseph  Bonaparte  proclaimed  kine  of  Spain  ? 
1^11^.  What  foreign  power  aided  Spain  and  Portugal,  against  the  French  f 
1113.  In  what  battle  were  the  Fi'ench  beaten  and  compelled  to  evacuate 

Portugal  ? 
Jli4.  When  and  under  whom  did  the  British  army  ejiter  Spain  ? 
1115.  What  becaitee  ^  Sir  iohn  Moore  ? 
M16.  When  did  Sir  Artiiar  Wgneeley,with  IkA  troopi  from  FAglud. 

enter  Spain  ?         ^  > 

1 117.  For  what  service  wfl»  he  raised  to  a  peerage  ? 

1118.  What  battle  caused  the  gates  of  Madrid  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 

^^ish  patrioU  in  1812  ? 

1119.  When  was  the  batUe  of  Vittoria  fought? 

1120.  What  were  the.  consequences  of  ft  to  the  French  ? 

SECTION  XVHI 
IAS  I*  >Vhat  was  the  partition  treaty  between  France  and  Sp«ia  * 
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11^.  What  was  tine  MUan decree? 

1 123.  Who  w&B  created  king:  of  Naples'  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  remored 

to  Spam  ?         ' 

1 124.  How  long;  4id  6he  war  of  Austria  last,  which  commenced  in  |809  ' 
I19&.  Oa  what  condition  wa»  Austria  able  to  obtain  ^ace  f 

11S6.  When  did  Bonaparte^s  second  marriag^e  take  place  f 

11S7«  When  was  the  ,war  renewed  with  Russia  I 

1128«  With  how  lar«^  an  army  did  Bonapaiie  invade  Russia,  in  tZ\2^ 

1 129.  What  was  the  success  of  this  expedition  ? 

1 130.  With  what  force  did  he'  commence  hostilities  in  1813  ? 

1131.  What  battle  completely  discomfited  the  French  emp^rcr? 

1 132.  When  did  the  aUies  pass  the  Rhine  ? 

1133.  When  did  they  reach  Paris  f 

il&'l.  On  what  conditions  was  Bonaparte  permitted  to  abdicate  the  Frenoli 

throne  ? 
1135.  When  did  th^  Bourbons  return  to  Paris? 


eECTION  XIX.  _ 

1 136.'  From  what  cause  had  Poland  suffered  much  ? 

1 137.  What  change  did  Charles  XII.  m^ake  in  the  state  of  Poland  f 

1 138.  By  the  aid  of  whose  power  Was-the  family  of  Augpusius  kept  iipcMi 

the  throne  of  Poland  during  the  first  half  of  the  eigtafteen^  cen- 
tury? 

1139.  Who  succeeded  Augustus  HI.  and  when  ? 

1140.  What  internal  dispute  greatly  distracted  Poland  at  this  time? 

1141.  With  whom  did  the* plan  of  di?memberi%  Polsuid,  originate  ?. 

1142.  What  reasons  were  given  by  the  partitioning  powers  for  thedis- 

.  memberment  <^  Poland  ?  . 

1 143.  Did  the  Poles  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  meagre  ? 

i  144.  When  was  the  division  actually  agreed  upon  and  sanctioiied  by  iht 
Polish  diet?  .        . 

1 145.  Whtn  did  a  second  partition  take  place,  and  when  a  third? 

1 146.  What  became  of  Stanislaus,  the  last  king  oi  Poland? 

JU'J.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  kingdom  declared  re-established  ? 
1  U'8.  What  is  the  present  political  condition  of  it  ? 

SECTION  XX. 

1149.  When  were  hostilities  renewed  by  England  against  France? 
1  l&O  VVhat  caustd  Spain  also  to  be  involved  with  Great  Britain  ? 
rial.   How  did  the  English  violate  the^roles  of  justice  in  regard  to  Spain? 

What  splendid  victory  did  the  English  obtain  over  iht  'French 

tod  Spanish,  in  1805  ? 
1 162.  Of  what  act  of  injustice  were  the  English  judged  guilty  towards  the 

Danes'?         ^ 

1 153.  What  caused  the  royal  family  of  France  to  take  refuge  in  England, 

in'lBO??  -     .':  .  f 

1154.  What  were  the  English  «r(Ier#  m  eouncil  iasaed  hr  Janita|7«iid»9l»* 

vember,  1807?  ..?. 

1155.  When  was  the  prince  of  Wales  appohxted  recent  of  Gpeat^flMti^'M 

1156.  Why  was  he  appointed?  ;  V7    ,-;»,;  4 
1 167.  What  distinguished  personage  was  assassinated  m^tmftti^isf  hHetS 

1^12?  ,«:,.;4fv/  -am 

!  !to   What  interesting  event  took  place  in  England,  in  May,  1816  ? 
1  i5».  By^at  melancholy  event  was  it  succeeded  in  November  of  thft 
loUowtng  year  ?  '-v\     a^it 

1160.  Whw  didl;.oi^  »i.  d«?  .'„  ,;^     -^  * 
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SECTION  XXI. 

1161.  How  dill  the  Freirch  army  ibel  toward  the  emperor  Napoleon,  a/ler 

.  .        he  was  exiled  ? 
1 16?.  ^Vhen  did  Bonaparte  land  in  France,  on  his  return  from  Elba? 
I  I6a  When  did  lie  enter  Paris  ? 

il64.  When  was  tlic  battle  of  Waterloo  fot^^t,  which  for  ever  teriiiintt* 
ed  his  prospects  f 

1 165.  When  did  he  arrive  at  St.  Helena,  to  which  he  was  banished? 

1 166.  What  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  allied  military  commanden  in  * 

relation  to  the  worl(s  of  art,  which  the  French  had  collected  in 
former  victories  ? 

1167.  What  precaution  did  the  allies  adopt  to  prevent  future  revolutions 

in  that  country  ? 

SECTION  XXll. 

1168.  Who  were  the  three  immediate  successors  of  Peter  I.  upon  the 

^throne  of  Rnssia  ?  ' 

1169.  How  lon^:  after  the  death  of  her  father  did  th«  princess  Elizabeth 

come  to  the  throne  ? 

1170.  How  long  did  she  reign,  and  who  succeeded  her  ? 

1171.  What  became  of  Peter  III.? 

1192.  What  was  the  charfg^ter  of  Catharme  11.  his  widow,  who  succeed 

ed?  % 

1173.  When  did  Alexandlr*  the  present  emperor  of  Russia,  come  to  tb» 

throne? 
M  74.  What  became  of  his  predecessor  ? 
1176.  How  long  has  Prussia  existed  as  a  kingdom? 

1 176.  Uow  many  kings  have  reigned  over  it  ? 

1177.  Which  of  them  dfd  most  toward  raising  the  kingdom  to  the  fintt 

degree  of  power  and  renown  ? 
H78.  What  two  factions  were  there  in  Sweden  in  the  reign  of  Fredericlci. 

1 179.  How  lonj  did  Gustavus  III.  reign  ? 

1 180.  How  did  he  come  by  his  death  ? 

1181.  Why^  did  Gustavus  IV.  abdicate  the  throne  ? 

1182.  Who  is  the  present  king  of  Sweden  ? 

1 183.  When  did  he  come  to  the  throne  ? 

1184.  How  many  kings  have  reigned  in  Denmark  since  the  close  of  this 

seventeenth  century  ? 
1 18&.  In  what  war  was  Christian  VII.  connected  with  George  III.  of  Eng 
land? 

1 186.  Why  did  his  queen,  Caroline  Matilda,  retire  to,  and  end  her  days 

in  Germany? 

1 187.  Wlib  Is  the  present  king  of  I>eninark  ? 

SECTION  XXIll.  ^ 

11^.  In  what  dispntes  was  Switzerland  involved  during  the  first  part  ot 
Uie  18th  century  ? 

1189.  Wliich  of  the  pope^of  Rome  suppressed  the  order  of  Jesuits? 

1190.  Who  .was  rasied  to  tiie  papal  chaiir  in  1775  ? 

1191.  At  what  age,  when,  and  where  did  he  die  ? 
lion.  How  came  he  at  Vatence  ? 

1193*  When  was  his  successor  chosen,  and  by  what  name  is  he  called  ? 

1194.  When  did  he  aid  in  establishing  the  catholic  religion  in  France  ?      ^ 

1195.  What  iiyury  did  he  afterwards  receive  from  France  ? 

SECTION  XXIV. 

1 196.  Who  was  the  re^;ning  prince  of  India  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ifitfc 

CCBtHIf  ? 


1197.  Tc  -what  iig;e  did  he  live  ? 

1198.  In  what  maa&er  did  he  come  U>  the  throng  ? 

1 1 99.  What  singular  Aict  is  mentioned  as  evidence  of  the  conteBttoiM 

common  for  tlie  throne,  with  that  eemi-barbarous  people  ?  -^ 

1200.  What  chartered  privilege  has  the   Englibh   East  India  Ceinpanjr 

with  this  people  ? 

1201.  When  did  th*>  Company  receive  this  privilege  i 

1202.  What  description  of  this  people  is  called  Sepoys  ? 

1203.  Who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  British  empire  in  Ijidia^ 

1204.  When  did  the  British  parliament. make  provision  to  prevent. abuses 

of  power  in  India  ? 

1205.  What  distinguished  individuals  were  instrumental  in  the  first  re»< 

forms  under  the  new  system  T  ^      ^ 

1206.  What  is  the-  reason  why  this  system  was  not  scrupulously  adhered 

to? 

1207.  What  was  the  object  of  Tippoo  in  regard  to  the  English  • 
1208'.  For  what  object  was  the  East  India  College  established  B     # 
1909,  What  is  the  population  of  British  India? 

^  •     -     -         •  - 

STATE  or  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  JFIELIGION,   LAWS,  GOVERN- 
MENT, \&g.      4-         "  . 

1210.  What  countries  have  been  particularlyjmstinguished  in  literaturei 

arts,  and  science,  in  the  18th  century  ^ 

121 1.  Which  of  the  sciences  in  particular  hare  been  much  cultivated  and . 

advanced  in  that  time  ? 

1212.  In  what  particulars  has  chemistry  undergone  important  changes  in 

.,  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  ? 
11213.  "Vvho  claim  to  be  the  authors  of  the  new  theory  of  chemistry  ? 
'  I2i4.  What  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  nature  ©f  atlnospheric  air  ? 

1215.  By  whom  was  the  discovery  of  vital  air,  or  oxygen  gas,  made  ? 

1216.  To  what  branch  of  chemistry  is  the  discovery  of  the  decomposition 

of  water  owing  ? 
IS17.  Who  discovered  the  constituent  parts  or  principles  of  water  ? 

1218.  What  are  they  called  ? 

1219.  Who  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  of  the  18th  cesi^ 

tury  ? 

BOTANY. 

1220.  W'here  and  when  was  Linnseus  hom  ? 

12C1.  Wha^  is  the  fowidatiou  of  his  systematic  botany  ?     . 

1222.  With  how  many  species  of  phmts  are  botanists  now  said  to  be  ac* 

quainted  ?  .  . 

1223.  What  French  botanist  has  dene  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  scieiice? 

1224.  \Vhat  is  the  difference  between  the  system  of  Liinneas  and  that  of 

Jussieu  ? 

ELECTRICiTV. 

1225.  Who  were  some  of  the  persons  who  first  wrote  kfamedly  on  the 

subject  of  electricity? 

1226.  Who  proved  that  the  electrie  fluid  and  l^htning  are  Om  mmt ' 

thing  ? . 

1227.  To  what  i*ftotical  purposes  did  he  apply  this  f 

1228.  Of  whom  was  Galvanism  the  diaooferr  ? 
i22tf .  Wlnt  is  Galvaninn  caUed  > 

1290^  Wha*  Stei^ib  pMcMK^er  hae  heooM  n^c^  celekfutaaibrJMb  Aat . 
tfCM^emical  researdiet  i 


QU£dT10M8.  -  87 

MUfKRAIOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

IS^I.  Whfio'cHd  the  modem  icieaiific  wttmfwmmU  of  awiienLabegfcitft 

occupy  the  attention  of  naturalists  ? 
I2SS.  Who  has  the  credit  of  redacin^  the  science  into  classes  and  lurden  1 

1233.  From  wb-U  did  geolo^, arise  f 

1234.  What  is  geology  ? 

,     GEOGRAPHY. 
tl35«  What  two  new  quarters  of  the  world  have  been  presented  to  ns,  iri 
the.  last  century,  according  to  the  French  ^eog^rapjbers  ? 

1236.  What^does  Australasia  include  ? 

1237.  WhaCdoes  Polynesia  include  ?  ^ 

1238.  What  took  place  m  1761,  inerideivce  of  the  Improvements  in  civilh 

cation? 

1239.  What  eminent  Prussian  traveller  has  contributed  to  the  perfectioo 

•f  geog^raphioal  knowledge  f 

1240.  From  what  period  have  the  Russian  soyereigns  made  laudable  ef- 

forts to  obtain  correct  geograpffical  information  i 
t241.  Has  the  science  of  astronomy  undergone  as  gveat  changes  as  the 
.  other  sciences  nampd  during  the  lastpentury  ? 

1242.  How  many  planets  have  been  discovered  in>that  time  ? 

1243.  What  fact  is  stated  from  which  we  can  form  s<»ne  conjecture  of  the 

number  of  fixed  stars  ? 


1244.  What  French  writer  did  much  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  his  country* 

men  on  religion  and  politics  ?      , 
1245..  From  whom  has  it  been  supposed  that  Voltaire  imbibed  his  delstical 

sentim,ents? 

1246.  Who  were  the  principal  deistical  writers  of  England  ? 

1247.  What  counteracted  the  tendency  of  their  writings  ?      -     ' 

124if.  What  other  eminent  French  philosopher  visited  England,  besldee 
Voltaire,  about  the  same  time  ? 

1249f  To  what  did  he  principally  confine  his  views  ? 

1250*  What  were  the  poUttcal  'Opinions  of  Rousseau  f 

1251.  What  was  the  origin  of  4he  French  Encyclopedia  ? 

itt^  What  courts  or  Europe  were  ^own  open  to  the  French  philoso- 
phers? 

f9ft3*^  Is  it  to  he  supposed  that  the  Freach  i^tlosophers,  to  whom  Ihe  rev^ 
olution  has  been  imputed,  contemplated  the  awful  catastrophe 
of  that  event  ? 

1254.  Who  was  chieily  mstrumental  in  introducing  the  improvementi  of 
the  18th  century  into  Russia  ? 

BISCOVBRIES  AND  INVENTIONS. 

1^5.  What  are  the  principal  discoveries  and  inventions  of  modern  times? 

1256.  What  .eflect  had  the  French  revolution  on  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries? 

1257*  What  moral  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  va- 
rious civilised  nations  ? 

'  %  .  RgUGIOII. 

1258*  In  what  countries  does  paga,ni8m  prevail  ? 

T2S9.  What  is  tiie  present  condition  of  the  Jews  ? 

1260.  Where  does  filahometahism  prevail  ? 

|9B1.  yiiajt  are  the  principal  sects  of  the  Chnstian  region  f 

"WSSii*  "wHflCt  sectii  have  be^  most  active  as  missionafns  ? 


\ 


9tf  aU£8TIOJN8. 

196^  HVlmtciMUBfelMB  the  papal  authority  experienced  in  the  tiiM 
der  couidei^tion  ? 

HisToair,  poLiTi:  utebature,  fine  akts,  &c, 

I9M»  What  Geimani  hare  been  disting:ut»hed  m  literatuie^  and  the: 

arts?  V 

IfSftb  Who  in  France  ?      . 
IS66.  Who  in  Great  BriUin  ? 
If67.  WhoixrIUly? 

TREATY  OF  VIENNA,  1816, 

1S68.  Whataddition  ofterritei^-watg^Ten  to  JBLussia,  and  what  *' 

Ue  to  the  Czar? 
1989.  What  is  to  be  the  condition  of  Cracow? 
I97Q.  How  did  thi«  treaty  aiect  Saxony  ? 
tS71.  How  did  it  affect  Pra8ii%? 

'•'v^t  chaagfe  took  place  in  the  Netherlandi  ? 


PART  FOURTH. 


UNITED  STATES. 

SECTION  I. 

1973.  ^Vhen  and  hy  whom  waa  America  discovered  ? 

1974.  Under  whose  patronage  was  it  discovered  ? 

1975.  What  part  of  it  was  discovered  first  ? 

1976.  Why  were  the  islands  first  discovered  called  the  West  ladies  > 

1977.  Why  was  the  contment  called  America  f 

1978.  How  long-time  after  CokMnbus  sailed  from  tLe  Canaiiei  befoieM 

reanhed  St.  Salvador  ?  . 
I97«;  To  what  governments  did  hfe  apply  for  pakoBi^  without  auccen? 

SECTION   II. 

1280.  By  whom  and  when  was  the  continent  of  North  America  discover^ 

ed?  » 

1981,  On  what  account  did  Virginia  derive  iU  name? 

1282.  Who  made  the  first  attempt  to  colonize  this  part  of  the  continent^ 

1283.  To  whom  did  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  afterwaM  assign  his  Interest  in 

the  country  ?  *  . 

1984.  From  what  did  James  river  take  its  name  ? 

i286.  On  what  account  did  capt,  John  Smith  obtain  his  first  releate  fraia 

the  Indians  ? 
^^S'  ^^^  effected  his  second  release  from  them  ? 
I2<ry.  On  what  account  was  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  neglected  bf  ihm 

nrst  colonists  r  c»  ^ 

1988.  What  is  ^,^^  of  Pocahonta*  subsequent  to  saving  the  life  eT 

1980.  W^t  part  did-  the  Virginians  take  in  relation  to  the  reroloSTL 
M01    \vS?  "**^f  country  under  Cromwell  >  ^^  ^ 

i«vi.  >Vhal  was  the  population  of  Virginia,  in  1686  > 


li^r  i>Tlo««i 


pAirr  FIFTH. 


SECTION  I.  - 

* 

f36t).  Whal  circtimitancc  agitated  France  in  189D? 

IU71')  When  did  Boaaparte  die,  and  at  whal  tme  "* 

J3ri.  What  is  said  of  him? 

1372.  What  war  occarrod  in  1623,  and  What  v«rtf  ita  eifeetaf 

1373.  When  did  Louis  XVJII.  di^,  and  who  sneeeeded  him  ? 

1374.  Wjiat  circumstances  occurred  in  Portugal  in  1680,  in  1631,  and  ta 

1823? 

1375.  Who  succeeded  Cioorge  UI.  ?  ^  • 

1376.  What  remarkable  events  occurred  in  England  in  1820? 

1377.  For  what  was  the  Summer  of  1621  remarkable,  and  what  were  ita 

consequences? 

1 378.  What  important  derreo  was  issued  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  1811  ? 
1370.  What  chaiigo  tins  since  taken   place  in   tno  constitution  of  that 

Empire  ? 
1380.  What  was  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  with 

;  regard  to  the  slave  trade  ?■ 

1^1.  How  lar  were  tii«;?r  purposes  in  this  respect  carried  into  eflect? 
1382.  What  eircumstaoccs  occurred  witli  regard  to  tlie  Jesuits  in  1816  and 

in  1820? 
iScI^.  When  did  Pope  Pius  Vtl.  die,  and  who  succeeded  him  ? 
13$4.  What  were  tlie  principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  present  pope,  pre* 

vious  to  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  ? 
1 3iS5.  What  occurred  in  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1820  and  1321. 
I38G.  M'hen  did  the  Greeks  revolt  against  the  Turks  ^ 

1337.  What  is  said  of  this  war  ? 

« 

SECTION  II. 

1388.  From  what  must  we  estimate  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the 

ancient  Mexicans  had  attained  ? 

1389.  What  Is  ^aid  of  the  political  system  ? 

1390.  What  of  the  ecclesianical  ?   . 

1391.  What  crimes  were  made, capital  ? 

1392.  To  what  was  tl.e  attentioii  of  government  principally  directed  f 

1393.  What  is  said  of  the  other  governments  in  the  country  ? 

1394.  What  of  the  arts  and  sciences  known  to  them  ? 

1395.  Do  they  appear  to  have  been  loss  civilized  than  European  nationa  of 

the  same  period  ? 

1396.  What  occurred  »when  the  Spaniards  first  landed,  and  how  wtfO  th$y 

aifeeted  by  it  ? 

1397.  What  occurred  in  their  route  to  Tenochtithin  or  Afeifco  ? 
I3!)8.  When  did  they  arrive  at  the  caf^ital?  • 

I3!K).  What  force  had  Cor^ez  at  this  time? 

1400.  How  were  they-reccived? 

1401.  What  was  the  first  act  of  aggression  *  ' 

1402.  What  most  excited  the  indignation  «4*  the  l^fextcaM-.*^ 

1403.  On  what  account  did  Cortez  leave  tlic  riiy  ^ 
1404  In  whet  state  did  he  find  things  on  iiaa  retimi^ 
llO^.  How  was  Alonleznina  killed  ? 

1406   Who  was  bis  suceeaaof  ? 

.--'■■■       4*      ■    . 


If  auesTioNfj 

1407.  Wluere  dui  the  first  Imttie  occur,  and  wliat  was  tt»  resuh  f 

1408.  What  measures  did  Cortez  adopt  to  strongtheii  his  forcer 

1401).  When  did  he  reUini  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenochtitia A,  and  wUm 

measures  did  ho  pursued  to  conquer  the  city  ? 
1410.  What  number  of  allies  did  he  receive  ? 
HI  I.  When  was  the  city  conqnered  r 
!  112.  Hovi  did  Cortez  dispose  of  his  captives  ? 
1413.  In  whoke  rcisn  did  the  conquest  occur  .^ 
H14.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  New  iBpain  from  this  period  till  tiM 

revolution  ? 
HI 5.  Whose  propert}'  wore  these  colonies? 
I4l(i.  How  were  they  divided  ? 
I4J7.  What  was  the  an'Jiority  of  tho  viceroy  ? 

14  Id.  Wliat  aids  had  tlie  viceroys  in  the  administration  of  goyemmeiit  ? 
1 119.  On  whom  did  the  supreme  authority  devoive  when  a  viceroy  dies!? 
1430.  When  was  tho  Council  of  the  Indies  established,  and  what  wera  ill 

functions  ? 

1421.  What  other  tribunal  wastlicrer 

1422.  What  occurred  in  1806  ? 

1423.  How  did  this  afl'ect  the  Kuropcan  part  of  the  population,  and  what 

did  they  do .' 

1424.  Who  was  the  ne.xt  vxeroy  ? 

1425.  What  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  how  did  it  terminate  1 

1426.  What  other  rov&lts  arc  mentioned  ? 

1427.  When  did  general  Mina  arrive? 

1428.  Whnn  was  ho  defeatlsd  f 

1421).  Wiien,  and  from  what  cause,  did  tJie  last  ruv4>lt  firom  tlie  atttbority  ef 
8pain  occur  'f  . 

1430.  Who  now  united  their  influence  in  favour  of  a  revolution? 

1431.  Wlvo  was  selected  to  execute  their  plans? 

1432.  What  measures  did  he  adopt  to  raise  himself  to  tho  supreme  au- 

thority ? 

1433.  Who  were  his  friends,  and  who  his  opponents  '  * 

1434.  When  was  he  declared  emperor  ? 

1435.  How  were  the  clergy  affected  ? 

143G.  Who  now  arose  to  produce  a  now  revolution,  and  wImI  wen  Mi 

measures  ? 
1437.  By  whom  was  Santana  assisted  ? 
14:18.  When  was  this  revolution  completed  ? 
143a  What  became  of  Iturbtde  ? 

1440.  What  form  of  government  was  established  ' 

1441.  When  was  their constitption  adopted? 

1442.  What  is  its  principal  <lefcct?    ' 

,  1443.  What  other  federal  government  was  fbrmed  at  the  same  period/ 

1444.  What  title  does  it  assume  ? 

1445.  What  religion  is  established? 

SECTION  m. 

1440.  When  were  the  Bahamas  discovered  ? 

1447.  When  was  the  first  settlement  made  ? 

1448.  By  whom  were  they  soon  ailer  poiiietaed 

1449.  Wh  J  was  their  leader  ? 

1450.  Who  have  sinee  possessed  the  Bahamas? 
j451.  What  is  said  of  the  pirates  ? 
""■S.  What  is  said  of  the  Abo'rigmes  ? 

'    What  of  the  Arrowauks  ? 
.        How  were  the  Great  Antilles  divided  ? 

tj£^'  S'^*'*^  ^**  ^^*  authority  of  the  caclqiMff 

145(3.  How  populous  wcro  these  islands  ?  ^  . . 


1457    Wb«l  bocorae  of  tha  inhftUtanU  ? 

1438  What  lact  ti  worlliy  of  record  in  (kvour  of  tbe  Spantudi. 

14^.  Who  wi>ro  the  Buccanien  ? 

V€uO,  Whence  their  name  ? 

1401.  Give  the  reet  of  iheir  luatoiy ' 

SECTION  IV 

.  i4G3    When  was  thi«  eountry  discovered  aad  aetlMl 
14(53.  Character  of  its  history  till  1778' 
14(>4.  What  events  foilowod  ? 

]4(>5.  When  was  the  country  invaded  ;  by  whom ;  aad  with  what  wnoeit 
I4GC.  Where  did  the  revolution  commence,  and  what  was  its  cause? 
1407.  What  is  the  diite  of  its  declaration  of  IndepcndeDce  f 
140B.  By  whom  was  it  afterwards  invaded  f 
\4(iO.  What  is  its  presuit  stato  * 

1470.  What  is  the  early  history  of  Brazil  ? 

1471.  When  did  tlie  roya.^  family  arrive,  and  how  long  remain  f 
1473.  How  was  tlic  government  then  left .' 

1473.  What  circumstances  followed  ?  ^ 

1474.  Who  is  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  ? 

1475.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  Guiana  ?         * 
1470.  What  is  the  principal  tribe  of  Indians  in  Guiana.' 
1^77.  Of  what  was  New-Granada  originally. a  part.' 

1478.  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  tiie  audiences  and  yieHOjMmi 

1479.  WJiat  occurred  in  1811  ? 

1430.  History  of  Venezuela  from  1^8  to  1806  ? 
1481.  What  18  said  of  Miranda's  expedition ' 
148^  What  occurred  in  1811  ? 

1483.  When  were  Venezuela  and  New-Gianada  united? 

1484.  W^hat  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic  are  mentioiMd  ' 
I4&5.  W<hat  is  said  of  tlie  constitution  ? 

1480.  Why  is  tlie  early  history  of  Peru  uncertain  ? 
1487.  Former  state  or  the  Peruvian  tribes ' 

1463.  Who  appeared  among  them,  and  witli  what  pretensioM  f 
^     4489.  What  city  was  founded  ? 

1490.  What  did  t!iese  extraordinary,  persons  teach.' 

1491.  How  extensive  were  their  dominions  r 
»  1492.  What  were  they  called  .' 

1493.  How  was  the  succession  of  Incas  preserved  pure-f 

1494.  What  is  said  of  their  religion  and  civil  policy:.' 

1495.  How  many  Incas  were  i&f  ? 

1496.  How  far  did  tbey  advanee  in  civilization  ? 

1 497.  When  did  the  Spaniards«ilsBt  visit  Peru  ? 

1498.  Wiw]^  is  the  history  of  Huana  Capac 

1499.  What  is  the  history  of  Huascar  and  <>  jUitial|*? 

1500.  WHiat  is  said  of  the  Spanish  invader 

1501.  What  were  their  measures  * 

1502.  What  is  the  ^bsequent  history  of  Pern  f 

1503.  What  is  its  present  condition .' 

1504.  Wliat  possessions  on  the  American  continent  do  the  Spaniwdf  il 

holcf?  '  , 

1505.  What  is  the  history  of  Chili  befere  the  invasion  f 
150(>.  Describe  th(8  first  expedition  and  its  resith .' 

^  1507.  Describe  the  second  expedition  ?    . 
1508.  What  occurred  on  the  return  of  Almagro  to 
1909.  Wiio  was  entrusted  with  the  third  expedition  f 
1510.  What  is  said  of  the  subsequent  contests  ? 
I5U.  i^iye  an  account  of  cbe  AraucamM? 
V/U19.  What  occ^n^  w  181(r  ^ ,  ■      -v;^ 


I 


ai/K£iTION^^ 


1613. 
1M4. 
1615. 
161C. 
1617. 
15ia 
1519. 


WiMt  m  18M  and  ia  ldl7? 

How  was  the  patriot  arm}:  re^oi^anked  ? 

What  ioiaid  of  their -passage  overlba  Andeaf 

What  were  the  events  of  ldl8  ? 

What  government  is  eat  abliahed  ? 

Why  will  their  progrefs  in  real  knowlad|fa  to 

What  baaidof  Don  Joae  San  BCaitm? 

What  ia  aaid  of  BoUvar  ?    f     « 
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